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Tit*  aH«  morlooniin  in  memoriaTivonun  est  positiu— Cicbro. 

.   Stqfhens's  Life  qf  John  Home  Taoke. 
{Cdnchded  from  P.  650,  Vol  45.) 

Ma.  TooKB,  though  fond  of  good  cheer^  and  very  hospitable, 
preferred  substance,  to  show ;  not  one  article  of  silver  was  to 
be  seen  at  his  table, ^or  in  his  house;  but  this  did  not  arise,  as 
«oiDe  might  be  led  to  suspect,  from  any  ridiculous  aversion 
firom  ostentation ;  it  was  the  consequence  of  an  accident,  and 
it  gave  rise  to  a  whimsical  occurrence,  thus  related  by  his  bio-* 
^rapber : 

**  The  house  at  Wimbledon  was  biieAen  into  a  few  years  since,  aud 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  thieves,  instead  of  fofcing  a  door 
or  window,  at  it  ntual  on  similar  occasions,  actually  entered  through 
ttie  roof.  Daring  this  very  singular  and  unexpected  visit,  the/ 
l*T*^^^^  up  and  actaaUy  got  clear  otF  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
place ;  and  it  so  happened,  notwithstanding  the  most  diligent  search, 
that  the  various  articles  thus  lost  were  never  after  discovered,  or  the 
robbers  detected. 

*'  On  the  very  next  morning  Mr.  Tooke,  being  of  opinion  that 
'  bees  followed  the  honey/  repaired  to  London  with  all  the  silver  that 
renoained,  which  he  carefully  deposited  at  his  bankers  ;  and  as  a  fine 
tatTkard  had  escaped  the  plunder,  it  was  immediately  transferred  to 
one  of  Lady  Oxford's  brothers,  who  had  been  promised  the  rever« 
aioo  of  it.  From  that  day  no  article  of  silver  was  kept  at  of  seen.ia 
bis  boose,  and  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  very  ludicrous  occurrence. 
A  tody  a(  title  and  fashion,  in'  the  neighbourhood,  being  about  to 
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give  a  very  great  eDtertainmenty  and  bearing  nmch  of  Mr,  Tooke*» 
dinners,  sent  a  civil  note  to  him,  requesting  the  loan  of  his  plate  for 
a  single  day  ;  observing,  at  the  same  time,,  that,  depending  on  bit 
politeness,  sbe  bad  sent  her  batler  and  a  couple  of  footmen,  o&  pur- 
pose to  fetch  it.  The)'  acoordingly  entered  the  ball  with  great  cere- 
mony, bringing  trays,  &c.  along  with  them,  for  the  more  easy  convey- 
ance of  tbeir  charge.  After  the  most  solemn  promises  on  their  part 
to  be  careful  of  his  property,  and  return  it  as  soon  as  possibie,  a  green 
cloth  was  congded  to  tbeir  charge,  which  they  were  to  carry  home 
without  disturbing  the  oootents  ;  and,  on  its  being  opened  carefuliyy 
in  their  Iady*s  presence,  as  had  been  desired,  the  whole  consisted  of  a 
few  dozen  of  spoons,  which  did  not  contain  a  single  ounce  of  the 
precious  metals." 

We  now  come  to  tlie  second  part  of  our  author's  Catalogue 
Raisomi^€j  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it,  (though  the  why  and  the 
toJierefbtej  we  must  leave  wiser  heads  to  discover)  of  \mjrieHd*9 
friefids.  It  would  seem  as  if,  having  volunteered  the  office  of 
biographer  to  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  he  really  thought  it  a  part  of 
)iis  duty,  to  give  biographical  sketches  of  all  his  friends.  'Tis 
true  they  are  but  the  meagrest  of  all  meagre  outlines,  hut  what 
more  could  be  expected  from  a  writer  who  sets  out  with  a  deter- 
'mination  *^  to  avoid  every  thing  either  indelicate  or  offensive/' 
and  not  to  "  give  umbrage  to  any  one  gentleman."  We  arc 
almost  tempted  to  fill  up  some  of  these  outlines,  and  to  supply 
some  of  the  author's  defects.  Many  of  these  worthies  have* 
the  singular  faculty  of  recalling  to  the  memory  of  the  bio- 
grapher the  illustrious  characters  of  antiquity.  Lord  Erskine 
reminds  him  of  Hortensius,  who  was  both  a  soldier'  and  a 
lawyer  5  and  we  learn  the  important  and  novel  facts,  that  he 
pleaded  Mr.  Tooke's  cause,  when  he  was  tried  for  high  treason, 
and  that  be  was  so  nimble,  that  he  actually  leaped  over  the 
•ha^Jia  in  Mr.  Tooke's  garden,  one  day,  to  converse  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  some  of  the  ministers  who  were  walking  in  the  ad- 
joitting  grounds  of  Lord  Melville, 

S  r  Francis  Burdett  follows  Mr.  Erskine,  and  Mr.  Tooke's 
affection  for  the  young  baronet,  the  disinterested  nature  of  which 
the  simplicity  of  ourbiographer  places  beyond  the  possibility  of 
a  doubt,  reminds  him  of  Plutarch's  Epistle  to  his  disciple 
Trajan.  Sir  Francis,  we  are  assured,  took  the  right  hand  of 
his  host,  at  the  Sunday  dinners,  and  on  other  occasions  **  took 
his  seat  any  where,  without  ceremony."  The  baronet  was 
<  modest,  unassuming,  and  taciturn.'  *^  As  to  his  political 
tenets,  I  shall  not  say  any  thing,  either  in  commendation  or 
dispraise,  the  public  being  already  in  full  possession  of  bis 
opinions,  on  ail  (he  great  topics  that  have  lately  occumd/' 
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Stephens's  Life  qf  John  Home  Tooke.  S 

New,  wiA  all  due  deference  to  our  biographer,  this  is  a  most 
'  hame  and  impotent '  reason  or  excuse,  for  his  silence  on  a 
subject  of  no  small  interest;  for  if  there  were  any  validity  in 
such  reason,  it  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  Mr.  Tooke,  and 
to  every  other  public  character.  If  Mr.  Stephens  really  thought 
that  the  fact  of  the  public  being  already  in  possession  of  any 
circumstances  ,or  opinions  were  a  good  and  suflBcient  reason 
fo€  obsenring  a  profound  silence  upon  them,  liow  came  his 
principle  and  his  practice  to*  be  so  completely  at  variance  ? 
How  came  he  not  only  to  detail  the  political  opinions  of  Mr. 
TookC)  with  which  the  public  were  folly  acquainted ;  but  even 
his  publtcfttions,  which  had  been  before  the  public  for  a  num- 
ber of  yews  ?  The  truth  is,  timt  he  did  not  feel  sufficient  reso- 
lotioii  openly  to  impugn  the  political  opinions  of  his  friend's 
pupil,  and  he  did  not  chuse,  from  prudential  motives,  to  dt- 
cUure  hb  approbation  of  them.  He  ought,  therefore,  never  to 
'  have  even  alluded  to  them. 

With  Mr.  Bosville,  the  biographer  is  more  minute ;  he , 
notices  his  birth^  parentage,  education,  and  descent ;  liis  ser- 
vice in  America;  his  excursions  to  the  continent,  and  to  the 
coast  of  Africa ;  his  conditional  offer  *  to  turn  Mahomedan  ;'* 
his  commission  in  the  guards ;  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Tooke  ; 
hb  loyalty ;  and,  which  is  better  than  all,  his  good  dinners,  the 
praise  of  which  is  very  disinterested,  as  Mr.  Stephens  assures 
1^  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  that  he  never 
partook  of  them.  A  fragment  of  a  letter  from  Tooke  to  Bos- 
ville, is  here  introduced,  for  what  purpose,  no  human  sagacity 
is  competent  to  discover,  for  it  is  altogether  unkittUiglble. 
As  to  the  agreement  between  Tooke  and  Bosville,  (noticed  by 
the  former  in  his  Diversions  of  Purley)  to  maintain  all  existing 
establishments,  for  no  other  reason,  than  ^^  because  they^Hure 
established,"  which,  by  the  bye,  reflects  no  credit  on  the 
understandlBg  of  either  party,  if  it  have  imposed  on  the  sim^ 
piUcity  of  Mr.  Stephens,  the  imposition  is  likely  to  stop  there, 
for,  we  suspect,  there  is  not  a  second  person  in  the  kingdom 
who  will  be  the  dupe  of  it.  We  could  say  something,  too, 
about  the  imputed  loyally  of  this  *•'  mlch-cow  of  the  JoAxbine^** 
as  Mr.  Bosville  has  been,  not  inaptly,  denominated ;  but  as  he 
is  now  dead,  we  will  not  be  provoked,  even  by  the  UberaUty  of 
our  biographer,  to  enlarge  upon  so  ungrateful  a  subject. 
Professor  Porson  stands  next  in  succession,  and,  as  before 

'^  We  should  then  have  bad  an  Alt  BosvilU  as  well  as  an  ^/t  BuO' 
naparfe 
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Mr.  Stephens  was  silent  on  facts  because  they  were  known  td 
the  public,  he  now  makes  amends  for  his  late  taciturnity,  by 
recording  an  anecdote,  because  **  it  is  well  known  to  all  Mr« 
Tooke's  friends,  and  almost  to  every  one,  who  ever  visited  at 
Wimbledon,"  although  be  considers  ^^  the  whole  scene  as 
indecorous,  ami  unworthy  of  two  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  of  the  age/'  The  scene  was  this — Porsoa  dined  with 
Tooke,  and,  Agreeably  to  his  usual  custom,  got  drunk,  when 
he  abused  lii.s  host,  and  thr/^atened  to  kick  him  |  his  host,  how- 
ever, persuaded  him  to  decide  the  contest  by  the  strength  of 
keady  instead  of  deciding  it  by  the  strength  of  arm  or  fooU 
^IVo  bottles  of  brandy  were  accordingly  brought,  and  when 
three  parts  of  it  had  been  drunk  by  the  contending  parties,  in 
equal  portions,  tlie  Professor  fell  under  the  table,  and  Tookc 
retired  to  the  tea  room,  after  drinking  one  more  gla^s,  ia  con? 
firmation  of  his  victory,  >^  with  the  same  seeming  calmness 
as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

Of  Gilbert  Wakefield  we  learn  nothing,  except  that  he 
intended  to  join  Mr.  Tooke  in  a  great  philological  work,  but 
that  death  prevented  him  from  exeouting  such  intention. 

Of  Mr.  Paul,  the  biographer  seems  to  think,  that  the  les^ 
that  is  said,  the  better;  and,  concurring  with  him  in  thia  opi« 
Aion,  we  shall  not  say  one  wcH-d  about  him. 

Of  Dr.  Geddes,  all  that  we  collect  is^  that  he  was  m 
Scotchman  by  birth,  a  RomanlCatholic  Priest  by  pcofeaaion,  and 
a  disputant  by  choice.  A  friendly  dispute  between  hioi  and 
To»ke,  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  kingly  office,  is  detailed 
somewhat  at  length,  but  contains  nothing  remarkable. 

We  pass  over  Thomas  Paine,  General  Murray,  and  Majoff 
James,  to  furnish  our  readers  with  an  admirable  speciBien  of 
tkts  new  species  of  biographical  sketches. 

''XI.  Gemkral  Arabin. 
*'  I  never  met  this  gentleman  at  Wimbledon  5   but  I  have  been 
told,  that  he  had  occasionally  visited  there^and  a  very  good  portrait 
of  him  was  placed  in  the  back  parlour." 

As  the  general  once  shot  a  highwayman,  and  is  famous  for 
his  convivial  qualities,  &c.  &c.  surely  the  biographer  might 
have  contrived)  with  very  little  diligence  and  management,  to 
make,  at  least,  a  p^e  of  him.  In  due  succession  follow 
lyiessrs.  W.  and  H.  Scott,  brothm  to  Lady  Oxford,  George 
Haoger,  Timothy  Brown.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Dr.  Pear- 
son, Mr.  Cline,  Mr.  Clmbrd,  of  O.  JP.  memory,  Count  Ze 
liobio,  Joel  Barlow^  Mr.  Knight,  M.  P.  Mr.  Crowe,  the  public 
«irator  of  Oxford,  said  hsti  not  \mst,  Sir  James  Mackintosh^ 
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Knight,  late  Recorder  of  Bbmbtj,  now  a  Member  of  Pkirlm- 
ttteat,  we  know  not  bow,  nor  for  wberc,  and  a  writer  in  the 

Of  tiiKi  gentleman  we  are  told,  that  he  was  chiefiy  educated 
it  Edinbtii^«  and  was  destined  for  the  profession  of  medioMj 
which  he  studied  for  some  time  on  the  continent,  certainly  a 
▼erf  extraordniary  school  for  die  study  of  nMdictne,  though  a 
very  good  one  for  the  study  of  surgery.  He  appears,  how^- 
ever,  to  have  attended  more  to  politics  than  to  physic  daring 
his  residence  abroad.  For,  so  infected  was  he  with  French 
principles,  that,  on  his  return  to  England,  (when  he  quitted 
physic  for  law,)  he  entered  the  lists  with  Mr^  Burke,  and  pro** 
dHced  his  memorable  defence  of  the  French  Revolution,  en* 
iMed  Vtndicue  GaUk^Bj  which,  in  Mr.  Stephens's  estimAtion^ 
was  highly  creditable  to  his  talents,  thougn,  as  he  ought  to' 
kave  added,  very  discreditable  to  his  principles. 

"  First  the  adversary,  then  the  friend>  and  finally,  if  (  mistake  not, 
tlbttost  the  convert  of  Mr.  Burke,  be  was,  at  the  same  time,  intro* 
duced  to^  and  lived  in  habits  of  familiarity  with,  Mr.  Fox,  and  the 
most  dittinguished  members  of  the  opposition  of  that  day.  He  after- 
wards added  greatly  to  bis  repntation,  first  by  his  lectures  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Hail,  and  finally  by  his  defence  of  Peltier.  Soon  af>er  this,  h# 
obtained  the  Recordersliip  of  Bombay,  and  bas  lately  returoed  to  hia 
native  couotry,  after  distiogoitbing  himself,  no  less  by  the  ability  oC 
his  decisioiis,  than  by  the  miidnessaad  HhralUy  of  bis  QooductA  at  )a 
judge  cf  the  Ease" 

A  curious  kind  of  political  weathercock  has  this  liberal  H>i* 
ographer,  with  all  his  anxiety  to  avoid  giving  ofence  to  tlie  diver-* 
s^ea  subjects  of  his  remarks,  here  exhibited  to  the  admiration 
df  the  public.  But  why  say  so  much,  and  not  say  more  ?  Wh^ 
not  inform  the  world,  that  after  he  had  imbibed  and  pro* 
pagated  French  Revolutionary  principles,  in  his  VindiciA 
GalUce,  he  virtually  recanted  these  principles  in  his  lectures 
in  the  hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  though  he  bad  not  the  manliness^ 
DOT  the  candour,  to  publish  a  formal  and  direct  retractation  ct 
them,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do ;  for  as  he  had  diffused  the  poi-' 
son,  it  became  him  to  circulate  the  antidote.  But  no }  he 
wished,  with  a  degree  of  prudence  seldom  observable  in  a  young 
man,  to  conciliate  all  parties.  He  would  not,  on  the  one  hand, 
alienate  his  old  friends  and  patriotic  admire;rs,  by  retracting 
his  early  principles ;  while,  on  the  other,  he  was  anxious  to 
secure  the  good  opinion  of  his  nw  friends  and  adherents,  by 
promulgating  new  principles,  so  sound  and  so  just,  as  to  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious,  and  consequently  the  very  reverse  of  h\^ 
first  principles.    Bat,  though  earnestly  solicited  to  extend  th<r 
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good  which  his  lectures  were  cakntated  to  prodooe,  h6  steadiljr 
refusefl  to  pubk'sh  them,  because,  by  publishing  thero^  be  mmt 
have  oflfended  the  Foxites,  and  all  the  Jacobins  who  had  re- 
eeived  the  first  production  of  his  pen  with  enthusiastic  exirita- 
tion.  By  such  conduct  he  convinced  irapartial  observers,  that 
lie  possessed  no  fixed  principles  whatever  ;  but  was  prepared 
to  adopt  any  principles  which  might  best  promote  liia  inte- 
rest. 

His  lectures,  however,  recommended  him  to  the  ministe|i  of 
the  day,  and  were  the  means  of  procuring  for  him  ^n  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  Recorder  of  Bombay,  and  a  consequent 
independence  which  he  might  otherwise  have  found  great  difBr 
cuky  in  obtaining.  If  we  mistake  not,  it  was  during  the  ad- 
xninistration  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  that  he  received  this  appoint- 
ment, and  how  has  he  returned  the  favour  ?  By  returning,  in 
a  great  degree,  to  his  otd  principles ;  by  opposing  the  principles 
of  those  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  the  independence  which 
he  enjoys,  and  by  propagating  tenets,  not  very  compatible 
with  the  established  constitution  of  this  country,  in  Church 
and  State,  in  that  vehicle  of  sophistry  and  disaffection,  the 
Edinburgh  Rrvibw.  He  has  lately  made  his  first  speech 
in  Parliament,  where  certainly  we  never  expected  to  see  him, 
and  where,  no  doubt,  he  must  be  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
kimself ;  a  speech  evidently  the  effect  of  long  study  aad  deep 
research,  yet  betraying  either  a  woeful  ignorance  of  the  law  of 
nations,  or  a  most  disingenuous  and  unwarrantable  miaspfrfi- 
catibn  of  it.  With  all  that  tenderness  for  the  French  which 
he  formerly  proclaimed  to  the  world,  he  deprecated  all  right  of 
interference  with  the  internal  concerns  of  foreign* states  as 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  Here  he  truly  stated  the 
general  principle^  but  he  studiously  forbore  to  notice  the  except 
Hon  to  that  prindpley  aeknowledged  and  enforced  by  the  most 
distinguished  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  which  goea 
fully  to  justify  the  interference  of  all  foreign  states  in  the  inter- 
nai'concerns  of  France.  He  must  have  found  the  exceptioa 
broadly  stated  in  Vattel,  and  therefore  he  acted  disingenuously 
in  avoiding  all  reference  to  it.  Yet,  as  if  in  contradiction  to 
his  own  principle,  the  greater  part  of  his  speech  (which,  by 
the  bye,  was  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  immediate  object  of  his 
motion,  went  tcrenforce  the  necessity  of  our  interposition  in 
arranging  th^  new  government  of  Holland.  Here,  again,  he 
pleaded  as  a  lawyer,  instead  of  reasoning  as  a  statesman.  In 
deploring  the  downfall  of  the  ancient  republic  of  Holland,  he 
represented  it,  truly  enough,  as  sufficiently  Strong  to  cope 
H^  the  power  of  Louis  the  XlVih  a»d  pf  liO^\s  the  XVth  i 
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but)  ivltk  tbe  same  dbingenuoasaess  as  bofbre^  he  neglected 
to  Dotice  its  mabUity  to  resist  the  revolutionary  power  of  tl;e 
usuiper  of  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons.  And  it  might  surely 
have  occurred  to  him,  that,  as  the  loss  of  her  independence,, 
and  her  total  subjugation,  were  owing  to  a  want  of  sufficient 
sti^ogth  in  her  government,  it  would  be  both  wise  and  neces- 
saiy  for  Holland  to  adopt  those  alterations  in  her  constitution* 
which  wouU  impart  adequate  energy  to  her  councils,  and  ade- 
quate .vigour  to  her  arms — which  would  enable  her,  in  shortf 
to  resist  any  attacks  which  the  general  tyrant  of  Europe  m^^bt 
beneaiter  be  tempted  to  make  on  her  independence.  The 
Dutch,  therefore,  have  manifested  both  their  wisdom  and  their 
pmdence,  in  strengthening  the  bands  of  their  supreme  gover- 
Qoi;,  whatever  title  they  may  chuse  to  confer  on  him  ;  and  they  . 
may  be  safely  left  to  provide  for  the  security  of  their  own  free- 
dom, which  they  value  as  highly,  and  understand  as  fully,  at 
leaist,  as  Sir  James  IVfackintosh. 

llie  knight  again  felt  great  tenderness  for  that  abject  vassal 
of  France,  lost,  degraded,  subjugated, Switzerland;  andloudly,^ 
but  vainly  and  foolishly,  deprecated  all  idea  of  disallowing 
her  neutrality.  He  cannot  be  so  ignorant  of  the  policy  gf 
the  revolutionary  government  of  France,  as  not  to  know, 
that,  wherever  the  neutrality  of  the  neighbouring  ^tat^s 
has  been  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  tbe  French,  it  has  beeq 
invariably  violated  in  the  most  daring  manner ;  nay,  the  formal 
declaration  has  been  frequently  and  publicly  made,  by  Buona- 
parte himself,  that  he  would  allow  no  neutrals.  Are  not.  the 
AlUes,  then,  fully  justified,  by  every  maxim  of  public  law,  by*-, 
every  principle  of  public  justice,  and  by  every  motive  of  self- 
preservation,  to  disallow  the.  neutrality  of  a  power  situated  aaf 
Switzerland  is,  a  neutrality  ^which  she  has  never  preserved 
against  tbe  attempts  of  France,  and  a  neutrality  whicht  in 
ibe  present  instan<!^  could  be  beneficial  to  France  alone  ? 
Aw»y,;Uien,  with  such  pitiful,  partial,  and  pontracted  nations 
of  poKey,  which  betray  any  thing  but  a  just  view  of  the 
daties  of  first-rate  powers,  at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present ;  any 
thing  but  the  enlarged  conceptions  of  a  statesma^i  ^  any  thing 
but  a  generous  wish  for  a  successful  resistance  to  the  over- 
whelming power  of  France.  Such  a  speech  adds  one  more 
to  the  numerous  examples  which  we  have  witnessed  of  the 
immense  difierence  between  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman]  between 
forensic  QxmfQVf  and  pajrjliamentary  eloquence. — Mr.  Stephens 
complaisantly  expresses  a  hope  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
health  wiU  enable  him  to  complete  his  great  work  ; — alludiog 
to  his  pngected  Hisjtory  of  the  present  reign.    We,  too,  wish 
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Aat  he  may  eoQoy  health  sufBmnt  for  tbieit  atid  for  any  other 
pursuit,  but  we  confess,  from  the  variety  of  principles  which 
the  knight  has  professed  and  promulgated  at  different  periods, 
we  do  not  look  forward  with  very  sanguine  hopes  of  gratifica- 
tion from  the  perusal  of  any  productions  of  his  pen.  Were 
his  principles,  indeed,  as  good  and  as  flxed,  as  his  abilities  are 
respectable,  we  should  rejoice  that  such  a  work  had  fallen  into 
such  hands.  Whenever  it  appears,  however,  we  shall  read  it 
with  the  closest  attention,  and  examine  it  with  the  most  rigid 
impartiality, — We  only  hope  that  the  principles  of  the  work 
will  be  consistent  and  uniform,  whether  they  be  sound  or 
unsound. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Diversions  of  Purley,  which 
ifcppeared  in  1805,  supplies  the  author  with  materials  for  several 
pages,  but  as  his  critical  observations  have  nothing  that  can 
contribute  either  to  the  amusement,  or  to  the  instruction,  of 
our  readers,  we  forbear  to  transcribe  any  portion  of  them. 

That  so  strenuous  an  advocate  for  liberty  as  Mr.  Toc^^e 
should  have  admired  such  stem  promoters  of  tyranny,  as 
Napoleone  Buonaparte  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  is  trnly  astonisning. 
He  thought  them  both,  forsooth  !  great  men.  Yet  never  did 
man  betray  littleness  qfmind  in  so  many  respects,  and  to  such 
an  extent,  as  these  two  worthies.  Qn  Tooke's  remark  that 
Buonaparte  was  truly  a  hero  his  biographer  observes. 

''  If  by  the  t^rm  hero  Mr.  Tooke  meaat  a  great  warrior^  I  agree 
wHh^ira  entirely.*'  (  so  do  not  we>  the  deserter  from  Moscow  and  the 
Jugiiwe  from  Leipsic  could  never  be  a  great  warrior  J "  for  surely 
modem  times  have  possessed  (produced)  few  more  accomplished  or 
mofe  SQCcessfol  generals.  But  if,  by  this  expression^  'is  nieant, 
accordhig  to  the  definition  of  the  ancients,  the  benefactor  of  kU 
country,  I  cannot  acquiesce.  Cromwell,  also,  was  a  great  warrior^ 
ahboogb  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  could  he  be  termed  a  hero,  after  be 
had  dissolved,  by  military  force,  the  form  of  government  to  which  he 
had  sworn  allegiance,  and  divided  £og1aod  into  districts,  each  under 
the  command  of  a  Major-Generah  The  splendour  of  foreign  coo« 
quests  dan  never  compensate  for  the  loss  of  domestic  freedom ;  and  { 
am  always  indignant  at  the  praises  lavished  on  successful  tyranny, 
whether  it  be  in  favour  of  Moly  Ishmael,  or  Napoleon  the  Great. 

**  It  strikes  me  also  with  wonder  and  astonishment,  that  those  who 
advpcate  the  cause  of  reform  in  England,  should  ever  mention,  without 
horror,  the  name  of  this  man,  who  appears  to  have  fresh  rivetted  the 
chains  of  tyranny,  on  his  adopted  country,  after  they  had  teen  loosened 
iy  ihe  revolution,  1  always  lamented  to  behold  bis  bust  at  Wins- 
bledon." 

This  is  a  virtuous  indignation  expressed  by  Mr.  Stephens, 
and  perfectly  consbtent    with  a  love  of  liberty;  bat  he  is 
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grievously  mistaken  in  supposing  that  (he  terolotion^  at  any 
period^  or  in  any  degree,  favoured  the  cause  of  freedoni|  or 
meliorated  the  condition  of  the  people.  It  destroyed  the  form 
of  a  despotic  government  only  to  make  them  feel  the  weight 
ol  a  tBore  extended  despotism.  Indeed,  it  inirodueed  a  system 
of  oppression,  whoUy  unknown  to  former  ages,  and  of  which 
History  presents  no  example. 

Some  of  the  conffenatiom  at  Wimbleden  here  noticed  are 
interesting,  and  the  particulars  of  the  illness  and  death  of  Mr. 
Tooke  (the  latter  of  which  happened  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1812,  io  the  77th  vear  of  his  Age)  are  related  with  great  modesty 
and  impartiality.  In  the  enumeration  of  his  opinions,  and  in  his 
remarks  thereupon,  the  author  is  not  equally  correct.   He  repre- 
sents Mr.  Tooke  as  a  great  advocate  for  the  Church  of  Eng-* 
land,  adding,  that  '^  he  rested  the  claim  of  preference  not  on 
dodriMol  poinU,  but  on  the  swnr  foundation  of  *' civil  utility/* 
And  in  this  ground  of  preference,  he  is  asserted  to  be  coun-* 
tenanced  by  Warburton,  Halifax,  and  Paley.    We  wish  the 
assertion  had  been  supported  by  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
those  divines ; — but,  as  for  as  our  memory  will  serve  us,  no  such 
extracts  could  have  been  produced.    They  may,  indeed,  have 
defended  the  Established  Church  on  the  ground  of  its  civil ' 
utility,  but  we  apprehend  it  will  be  difficult  to  produce  any 
passage  from  their  works,  to  justify  the  assertion,  that  its  civil 
utility  was  the  ground  of  their  preference ;  or  that  they  believed 
it  a  surer  founaaiion  of  preference  than  the  Scriptur^  purity  of  . 
its  doctrines.    This  is  a  subject,  we.  sMspect,  which  Mr.  St;e- 
pheaa  ha^  taken  little  pains  to  understand,  and  therefore  he 
should  studiously  have  forborne  to  speak  of  it  with  any  thing 
like  decision.     He  must  be  told,  however,  tl\at,  by  whatever 
authority  the  contrary  opinion  may  be  supported,  'tis  the  strict 
conformity  of  her  doctnnes  with  the  doctrines  of  Scripture, 
Aat  can  alone  justify  ian  attachment  to,  much  less  a  preference 
for,  the  Esiabfished  Church.    If  Mr.  Tooke,  then,  rested  his 
preference  merely  on  its  civil  utility,  he  rested  it  upon  a  weak, 
while  he  rejectee!  a  strong,  fouacfation. 

'*  The  library  at  Wimbl^n  was  select  rather  than  voluminous* 
It  contained  a  copy  of  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare,  an  inter- 
leaved dictionary,  by  Johnson,  enriched  with  manascript  notes, 
lately  valued  at  3001.  together  with  a  few  works  of  note.  The 
aaihor  was  not  addicted^  after  the  fashion  of  the  present  age,  to  col- 
lect black-letter  books,  or  purchase  fine  copies,  or  rare  editions,  at  an 
extravagant  price.  Nor  does  be  ever  appear  to  have  been  enamoured 
Wi^  crMB^eoloored  ItodiBgi,  or  broad  margins,  or  costly  specimeas 
of  typography. 
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*'  He  deteatad  Ittenuy  fbppery ;  hia  colloctioD  was  Jnicnded  /or 
use  and  refereoce  ;  not  sbow,  cariosity,  or  splendour.  He  contem* 
plated  Urge  libraries  as  noble  depositories  of  hmnan  knowledge  $ 
but  he  often  expressed  bis  wonder  at  the  sums  lavished  on  purchases 
of  this  kind  by  men  of  fashion,  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclination 
for  siody  ;  and  he  has  been  known  to  compare  a  library,  founded  by 
one  of  these,  to  a  seraglio  collected  for  a  Tendnoci,  or  a  BaQsini 
(Ranzzini)." 

The  author's  general  character  of  Mr.  Tooke's  writings  are 
just  enougl).  His  Diversions  of  Purity,  it  seems,  produced 
him  from  four  to  Jboe  thousand  poundsy  which  is  certainly  a 
very  large  sum  for  a  couple  of  volumes'^  a  larger,  indeed,  Mn 
Stephens  says,  than  has  been  obtained  by  any  writer,  for  pro* 
ductioDS  of  the  same  magnitude,  except  by  Gibbon,  for  his 
History  (which  was  much  more  extensive  by  the  bye)  5  Pope; 
far  his  Homer ;  Hayley  for  his  Life  of  Cowper  5  atid  Dr* 
Johmon  for  his  Dictionary.  But  Mr.  Stephens  should  bav« 
known  that  Johnson  received  only  157^1.  for  tlie  two  volufln^ 
of  his  Dictionary,  a  work  which  occupied  him  nine  yeearSy  and 
in  the  execution  of  which,  he  •  was  under  the  necessity  of 
employing  five  or  six  amanuenses  !  !  !* 

Observations  made  on  a  Thur  from  Hamburghy  through  BerliUy 
GorUtz,  and  BreslaUy  to  SUberherg;  and  thence  to  Gottenberg. 
By  Robert  Scrapie,  Author  of  Two  Jonrnies  in  Spain ;  a 
Sketch  of  the  Caracas,  &c.  Small  8vo.  Pp.  268^  Js.  R. 
Baldwin.  1814. 

Mr.  Semple  is  one  of  those  old  acquaintances  whom  we  have 
frequently  accompanied  in  his  various  excursions  to  dlSerent 
parts  of  the  globe,  and,  in  truth,  we  have  found  him,  on  all 
occasions^  so  pleasant  a  travelling  companion,  so  ready  to  com- 
municate information,  and  so  interesting  in  his  mode  of  com- 
municating it,  that  we  liavG  accustomed  ourselves  to  look  with 
confidence  to  his  tours,  (and  never  yet  have  our  expectations 
been  disappointed)  for  both  pleasure  and  instruction.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  that  pleasure  has  been  materially 
damped  by  an  occurrence  on  which  we  shall  comment  wita 
freeaom  before  we  lay  down  the  pen. 

"  The  narrative"  says  Mr.  Semple,  in  his  preface,  "  contained  la 
the  following  pages,  would  never  liave  seen  the  light,  but  for  a  cir- 
cumstance which  forms  the  prominent  incident  in  it,  and  the  publica* 
tion  of  which  I  conceived  due  to  my  own  character.    The  track  over 

*  See  the  Li&  pf  Joirnson,  prefixed  to  Haarisoo*ft  ibHo  edition 'of 
his  Dictionary.  .  :  j 
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which  I  tiarfUid,  isdiidet  ao  important  part  of  Gemaaj,  between 
the  Elbe  aod  the  Oder,  and  extends  tbroogh  a  small  portion  of  Swe» 
don,  contiguoQs  to  ibe  Sqand  and  tbe  Cattq;at.  The  period  was  inte«- 
iesting«  even  daring  the  suspension  of  arms.  Tbe  stillness  which 
precedes  the  conflict  of  tbe  elements  is  sometimes  more  aweful  than 
the  storm  itself. 

*'  I  have  to  narrate  an  instance  of  cruel  inhospitality.  I  trust  it 
"trill  ever  remain  singular  in  tbe  history  of  my  countrymen.  When 
Coriolanns,  through  a  thousand  dangers*  bad  reached  tbe  hearth  of 
his  enemy,  be  reposed  in  security  under  tbe  protection  of  his  house- 
hold gods.  Tbe  Arab  of  tbe  desert  defends,  at  tbe  risk  of  bis  life, 
the  traveller  who  has  once  entered  the  door  of  his  tent.  The  roman- 
tic page  of  Spanish  story  tells  us  of  a  moor  who  unwillingly  gave 
shelter  to  the  Christian  who  bad  slain  bis  only  son  ;  yet  tbe  rights  of 
hospitality  for  a  time  suspended  in  bis  bosom  the  dictates  of  anection 
and  revenge.  Mounting  him  on  his  fleetest  horse,  '  Fly,*  said  be  to 
him,  '  whilst  it  is  yet  night,  and  you  have  some  chance  of  escape. 
YoQ  are  tbe  murderer  of  my  son,  but  Mahomet  has  permitted  you  to 
come  beneath  my  roof,  and  for  a  short  time  you  are  safe.  Should  we 
9gfuu  meet,  I  shall  rigorously  exact  from  you  the  price  of  innocent 
Uood. 

"  I  leave  my  simple  tale  to  make  its  own  way.    Strong  in  truths 
it  may  t>e  uninteresting,  but  it  will  be  believed ;  it  may  be  disre-  * 
garded,  but  it  cannot  be  denied." 

Our  readers  will  probably  think  this  a  singular  introduction 
to  a  tour  in  Germany,  and  will  wonder,  as  we  did,  what  the 
circumstance  can  be,  which  has  induced  the  author  to  publish 
what  he  had  no  intention  to  publish.  We  shall  not,  however, 
anticipate  events,  and  therefore  our  readers  must  pspend  their 
curiosity  until  we  can  gratify  it  without  interrupting  the  order 
«f  the  narrative. 

Mr.  Semple  was  led,  by  the  partial  re-establishment  of  the 
long-suspended  communication  between  England  and  the 
Elbe,  to  visit  the  continent^  and  he  accordingly  embarked  at 
Harwich  on  the  16th  of  April,  1813,  ani  had  a  <^aidc  passage 
to  Heligoland,  where  the  wind  detained  him  eight  days,  and 
thus  aflforded  him  an  oppoitiiDity  of  examining  an  island, 
nhich  has  derived  an  advciuiiious  importance  from  the  cir- 
cumstauces  of  the  tunes.  Perhaps  the  following  brief  descrip- 
tion of  it  ma|r  not  prove  altogether  uninteresting  to  our  read- 
ers : 

"  It  is  an  island,  or  rock,  extending  from  N.  N.  W.  to  S.  S.  £. 
nearly  an  exact  mile  in  length,  and  about  a  quarter  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  It  is  highest  on  the  western  side,  so  that  its  surface  forms 
an  inclined  plane  gradually  sloping  down  towards  tbe  east,  where  tbe 
general  height  is  not  above  an  hundred  feet,  while  on  tbe  opposite  sid« 
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ft  18  nearly  doable,  the  highest  cliif  being  ^boot  two  hundred  and  ten 
feet.   The  sidei  are  perpendicular^  to  that  at  high  water  the  sea  washes 
the  face  of  the  island  M  reund,  except  at  •  comer  to  the  fouth-ctst* 
where  nattire  has  fimnied  a  flat  beach  elet^ated  abov«  h^b*water 
mark,  upon  which  the  lower  town  ttaodi.    The  greater  part  of  th« 
island  it  of  saod-stooe,  particularly  at  the  north  end  towards  the  bate; 
but  on  the  other  sides,  blue  and  red  argilUceous  earths  are  mixed  in 
various  proportions,  and  even  the  greatest  part  of  the  sand-stone 
,  atrata  are  tinml  seemingly  with  the  oxide  of  iron.     At  low  water,  the 
rocks  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  all  round,  and  then,  during 
about  two  hours,  it  is  easy  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  bland.    Begin- 
tnng  with  the  eastern  side,  we  see  dose  to  ^he  foot  of  the  cliffii,  atid 
nearly  buried  in  the  sand,  fifteen  or  twenty  smooth  blocks  of  granite, 
which  no  where  else  appears,  except  scattered,  in  very  small  pieces 
on  the  beach.     Proceeding  along  this  side,  the  difis  have  little  variety 
tt  beauty,  until  we  arrive  at  the  north  end  of  the  island.     Here  the 
gmter  part  of  the  strata,  especially  towards  the  base,  are  of  sand* 
atone,  generally  red,  but  intermixed  with  others  about  a  foot  in  thick- 
oesa,  w  a  pure  white,  and  very  soft-     A  lofty  coluran  of  a  hundred 
and  fiAy  feet  in  height  s.tands  detached,  except  at  the  base,  and  seema 
ahneedy  destined  by  nature  as  a  prey  to  the  waves.    Not  iiir  from  if, 
the  under  part  of  the  north-west  corner  of  the  island  has  fellen  in,  sa 
-  as  to  leave  an  arch  of  fifty  or  sixty  fbet  in  height,  through  which  we 
clamber  over  huge  ruins.    The  layers  of  white  sand-stone  extend 
firom  this  alongthegreaterpartof  the  western  side,  alternating  with 
led  sand-stone,  and  a  mixture  of  argillaceous  earths,  giving  to  the 
whi^e  a  peculiar  variety  and  beauty:     Proceeding  enward,  we  think 
ourselves  stopped  by  a  cliff  projecting  into  the  sea,  until  we  discover 
a  long  natural  arched  passage,  through  which  we  find  our  way.    Near 
the  entrance  of  this  passage,  the  beach  is  entirely  covered  wMh  soemH 
rounded  flints,  aHfaough  none  are  to  be  feuad  in  the  composition  of 
the  island.    Mixed  with  these,  are  some  scanty  specknens  of  quarts 
snd  granite.    In  the  ditf  is  a  bellow  opening  upwards  to  the  u>p  of 
the  ishmd,  which,  viewed  from  above,  appears  fi^rmed  by  man,  tbfce 
ef  the  sides  being  smooth  and  regular.    As  we  approach  the  southern 
•ftd,  the  romantic  beauties  of  the  d'lfk  increase.    There  is  nothing 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  equal  the  sublimity  of  the  views  aloQg  the 
western  side.     Large  masses  of  various  and  fantastic  forms  stand 
detached,  and  at  high  water  are  surrounded  by  the  waves.    In  our 
progress  along  the  shore,  we  pass  through  a  noble  cavern  wHh  an 
opening  towards  the  sea,  which  flows  partly  into  it.     Having  paased 
through  this  cavern,  we  come  to  three  irregular  detached  masses,  or 
columns,  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  of  grotesque  shapes  3  and  off  the 
south-west  comer  an  upright  column  stands  apart,  appearing  to  those 
approaching  the  island,  like  a  large  ship  coming  round  the  point.     It 
seems  difiicult  to  account  for  the  complete  separation  of  such  a  mass; 
entire  and  standipg  at  so  short  a  distance.     Soon  after  passing  thisp 
point,  we  come  once  more  to  the  landing  place,  the  flat  and  pebbljS 
Beach,  on  which  stands  the  lower  town.*^ 
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lo  one  of  these  excursions  our  worthy  tourist  had  nearly 
paid  dear  for  the  gratification  of  his  geological  curiosity,  for  a 
^9£ge  mass  of  rock  bec§me  detached  from  the  cliff  and  fell  just 
hehiiid  hsfli>  so  that,  had  be  been  a  few  seconds  later,  be  must 
inmtably  Imve  been  crashed  to  death  !  We  notice  the  dream* 
stance  as  a  caution  to  other  travellers  who  may  be  tempted  to 
explore  the  same  parts  of  this  Island.  But  we  turn  from 
inanimate  to  animated  objects,  which  are  the  most  interesting 
of  the  two.  We  have  the  following  account  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  little  speck  in  the  northern  ocean. 

*•  The  manners  of  the  infaabiiants  still  retain  much  of  the  simpK* 
flity,  sod,  in  some  imlances,  of  the  grossness,  which  mark  the  roder 
at^es  of  society^  bat  strongly  tinctured  with  an  exorbitant  love  of 
money,  prodnced  by  the  sadden  inflax  of  wealth  within  these  few 
years.  All  the  labour  on  the  island  is  performed  by  women,  a  sight 
fo  wbich  a  week's  residence  was  not  saflScient  to  reconcile  me.  Yotng 
fiirU  and  old  women  carry  along  the  heaviest  hardens  ;  tfaejr  work  like 
the  Gfdiegos  in  Spain,  In  parties  of  four,  six,  or  eight;  bearing  between 
tbem,  in  two  ranks,  poles  from  which  their  load  is  slung,  and  walking 
an  OBifam  pace,  those  of  each  rank  holding  fast  by  each  other.  Two 
Welte  in  the  lower  town  furninb  enough  of  brackish  water  for  ordinary 
^rposes  I  and  on  the  surface  of  the  island  the  rain  is  collected  in  two 
or  rhree  ponds,  which  form  the  only  resource  for  fresh  water.  This 
last,  irhen  taken  ap,  is  deeply  coloured  with  a  red  earth,  and  most  be 
iKnled,  and  left  to  settle,  before  it  can  be  used.  The  whole  of  this  is 
carried  op  the  steps,  or  brooght  from  the  centre  of  the  island,  by 
wom^.  On  their  bead  they  usaally  wear  a  kind  of  calash  or  hood, 
wbicb  projects  forward,  effectaally  eovering  the  whole  face  except 
direc^y  in  front ;  red  petticoats  bordered  with  yellow,  black  gowns 
open  behind,  and  sKppers  instead  of  shoes,  complete  their  costome. 
Hielr  coontenances  are  sometimes  pretty,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  animat*' 
edor  expressive.  Whilst  the  Spanish  lady  attracts  by  dark  glancing 
eyes,  a  light  and  elegant  figure,  and  a  graceful  walk  ;  the  beauty  of 
Fklfgoland  trusts  to  her  fair  complexion,  her  asure  eyes,  and  her  faiom 
osefol  qaalities  for  domestic  life.** 

The  religion  of  this  people  is  Lutheran  ;  and,  previous  to  the 
present  war,  their  chief  occupation  and  noeans  of  subsistence 
were  fishing;  and  even  now  it  forms  a  lucrative  object  of 
trade. 

"  The  population  of  Heligoland  is  reckoned  between  four  and  five 
thousaad,  and,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  has  increased  greatly 
within  these  ^w  years.  The  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  fingllsh 
baft  suddenly  effected  in  this  liule  spot,  one  of  those  changes  inopu* 
Itnce  and  manners,  which,  in  great  states,  can  be  the  work  of  time 
akoe  }  and  has  thus  crowded  into  the  space  of  a  few  years,  and 
within  a  circnmiereace  of  three  or  four  miles,  a  representation  oi 
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what  on  a  largrmfto'oocupT^s  centtiries,  and  interests  large  portions  of 
the  gMv.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  visit  within  a  few  years  two  tslands 
wiirty  mfhrent  in  their  natural  character,  hat  equally  seized  dpon  by 
OBtmnerce  for  temporary  purposes,  and  acquiring  therein,  a  temporary 
kaportaoce.  la  IW9,  ckiring  the  act  of  the  United  States,  tor  non* 
iatereonrse  with  £Qf(and,  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores^  wasfiied  upon 
by  the  nierchants  of  the  two  countries  as  a  point  of  meeting.  In  its 
stormy  roadsted,  I  have  seen  fifty  vessels,  suddenly  assembled  at  the 
command  of  commerce,  riding  in  great  danger,  constantly  losin^^ 
anchors  and  cables,  driving  oat  to  sea,  and  sometimes  on  the  rocks, 
where  many  of  the  crews  were  lost.  But  however  Fayal  might  dis-' 
appoint  the  merchant,  in  other  respects  it  could  not  fail  to  interest  a 
contemplative  mind.  The  marka  of  fire  are  yet  fresh  in  its  formation* 
91  well  as  in  that  of  all  the  Azores,  a  group  of  islands  so  interesting, 
and  as  yet  so  little  known.  It  rises  in  the  centre  to  what  appears  from 
theseaa  sharpand  lofty  peak ;  but,  arrived  at  the  summit^  we  are 
sur^rsed  to  fiod  ourselves  upon  the  edge  of  one  of  the  most  beaoti* 
M  and  perfect  basons  ^ver  formed  by  nature.  Its  circunaference  of 
about  a  mile  is  exactly  circular,  the  depth  about  six  hundred  feet,  and 
the  sides  nearly  perpendicular.  At  the  txMtora  are  two  small  lakes,  one 
said  to  be  of  fresli,  and  the  other  of  salt  water.  Walking  round  the 
rim  of  this  immense  hollow,  we  see  at  a  great  distance  beneath  ua 
every  indent  of  the  island.  All  round  its  shores,  the  black  rocks  of 
lava  are  for  ever  beaten  by  the  stormy  waves*  The  hollow  murmur 
reaches  even  to  these  elevated  regions,  and,  couspiring  with  the 
aolitode  and  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  objects,  fills  the  soul 
with  a  sublime  melancholy.  The  island  of  Pico  is  separated  from  that 
ef  Payal  by  a  channel  of  nine  miles  in  breadth.  Its  peak,  the  loftiest 
of  the  Azores,  rises  to  a  height  of  more  than  seven  thousand  feet :  oa 
its  summit  covered  with  snow,  real  flames  are  sometimes  seen. 
Viewed  from  the  edge  of  the  bason  of  Fayal,  the  unfathomable  cban- 
Del  which  separates  the  two  islands  disappears,  and  this  sublime  object 
thus  becomes  more  intimately  connected  in  oUr  ideas  with  that  neaf 
which  we  are  standing.  Looking  from  Pico  a  little  more  to  the  left, 
we  behold  the  long  rocky  island  of  St.  George.  Down  its  sides  black 
Streams  of  lava,  hardly  yet  cold^  mark  the  formidable  eruption  which 
look  place  a  few  years  since,  and  show  in  still  stronger  colours  the 
nature  of  the  formation  of  these  islands,  which  seem  to  have  been 
thrown  up  in  defiance  of  the  sea.  Its  waves  ever  assail  them  in  vain* 
and  we  may  regard  them  as  lasting  monuments  of  the  power  of 
volcanic  fires,  to  be  destmyed  only  by  one  of  those  great  revoluttona 
to  which  our  globe  bears  indubitable  marks  of  having  ft>een  sub* 
jected/' 

On  the  27th  of  April  Mr,  Semple  left  Heligoland,  and  reach* 
ed  Cuxhaven,  at  ten  at  night ; — here  he  engaged  a  passage  up 
the  Elbe  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  remained  five  days. 

•*  I  had  expected  to  find  a  city,  bearing,  in  its  appeannnce,  the 
marks  of  a  hasty  formation^  from  the  sudden  influx  of  riches  3  but. 
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this,  althongh  tbe  case  m  some  parts,  is  not  so  generalljr.  A  con* 
siderable  naxnber  of  tbe  streets  are  regular  and  hiandsome  ;  niM)y  of 
tbe  houses  are  built  of  stone  ^  and  tbe  canals  wbicb  intersect  tbe  OKMt 
commercial  quarters,  and  receive  daily,  tbe  tide  of  tbe  £lbe«  ooDtrifante 
greatly  to  tbe  speedy  discharge  and  loading  of  vessels.  Hambuiglb, 
indeed,  is  a  proud  monument  of  tbe  power  of  commerce,  and  a 
striking  instance  of  the  advantages  wbicb  superior  decrees  of  freedom 
alone  can  confer.  Close  to  it,  possessing  equally  all  the  benefits  of  tbe 
Elbe,  stands  tbe  town  of  Altona,  a  dangerous  rival,  if  not  depressed  by 
a  despotic  government.  But  while  Hamburgh,  free  and  unshackled, 
as  it  once  was,  possesses  docks,  canals,  and  the  traces  of  a  numeroua 
shipping,  Altona  presents  only  silent  streets,  and  in  the  river,  a  line 
of  miserable  gun-boats  to  guard  against  smuggling.** 

What  a  crowd  of  reflections  present  tfa^mselTes  to  tbe  min^ 
on  the  fate  of  these  two  cities.  Hamburgh  free  and  flourish* 
ing  ;  Altona  enslaved  and  drooping.  Bat  tbe  predominant 
feeling,  on  cojisidering  the  actual  state  of  the  former,  is  that  of 
iDdignation  at  the  execrable  villain  who  now  commands  it,  and 
who  has  exhaasted  even  the  malignity  of  his  own  fertile  roind^ 
fertile  in  mischief  and  evil,  in  harassing,  persecuting,  aqd  tor- 
menting, its  miserable  inhabitants.  It  would  seem,  inceed,  as  if 
the  freedom  which  Hamburgh  enjoyed  had  rendered  it  an  object 
of  peculiar  disgust  to  the  Corsican  Tyrant  and  his  jacobinipal 
satellites,  of  whom  Citizen  Davoust,  nick-nanied  Prince  of 
JSchmuhl,  is  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  ferocious.  It  ia 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  this  man  will  soon  be  made  to  pay 
the  forfeit  of  his  crimes  }  for  the  place  must  fall,  ere  long^ 
ioto  tbe  hands  of  tbe  allies,  who  will  not,  we  trust,  be  re- 
strained, by  any  notions  of  false  delicacy,  or  of  sparious  ho- 
nour, from  delivering  so  atrocious  a  culprit  into  the  liands  of 
justice. 

As  to  Altona,  it  is  lamentable  to  see  a  prince  who  has  some 
English  blood  in  his  veins,  so  far  forget  his  duty,  so  far  lose 
sight  of  his  interest,  and  so  far  violate  all  consistency,  as  to 
exercise  a  despotic  sway  over  his  subjects,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  the  obsequious  minion  of  a  foreign  usurper«  It 
b  not  oftly  in  Altona  that  unequivocal  proofs  of  Danish  des- 
potism are  exhibited ;  they  pervade,  more  or  less,  every  portion 
of  territory  subject  to  the  doiqinions  of  the  Danish  monarch. 
In  Iceland,  indeed,  tyranny  appears  in  its  most  disgustful 
forms,  accompanied  by  cruelty,  injustice,  and  oppression.  The 
people  there  only  know  that  they  have  a  king,  by  tlie  taxes 
^which  they  pay  to  him ;  only  know  that  they  have  governors 
by  the  cruel  exactions  and  rapacity  which  are  exercised  over 
them.    Iceland  could  not  be  an  object  of  ambition  to  any  0i^ 
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th«  cDemies  of  Denmaik ;  bat  t6  sepante  this  coontiy  Ironi 
that  power,  wUh  a  vieW  to  meliorate  tue  situatiou  of  the  inUai^ 
bitants,  would  be  an  act  of  humanity* 

Hamburgh,  at  thi«  time,  was  all  bustle  and  alarm.  The 
inhabitants  had  armed  themselres,  and  w^«  throwing  up 
redoubts,  in  order  to  defend  their  ci^  against  any  fresh  attacks 
of  the  French,  while  a  body  of  Cossacks  from  the  Russian 
army,  and  many  deserters  from  the  confederatedtroops  of  the 
Rhine,  served  to  give  confidence  to  the  people.  Unfortu- 
pately,  however,  the  preparations  of  the  Allies^  for  efiecting 
the  great  object  of  emancipating  the  Continent  of  Europe  from 
the  yoke  of  France,  or  rather  of  Buonaparte,  had  not  then 
been  brought  to  that  state  of  maturity  to  which  it  has  since 
attained,  and  therefore  the  brave  Hamburghers  were  once 
more  destiifed  (we  trust  for  the  last  time,  for  the  hour  of  tlieir 
final  Hberatk)n  is  near  at  hand)  to  groan  beneath  the  weight  of 
French  tyranny. 

The  proximity  of  Altona  to  Hamburgh  induces  many  of  the 
opulent  merchants  of  the  latter  place  to  reside  at  the  former  ; 
— ^and  it  afforded  an  opportunity  also  to  elude  the  French  fiscal 
decrees,  a  widmsical  instance  of  which  is  thus  noticed  by  our 
traveller. 

'*  The  coachman  of  the  French  minister  of  police,  being  bribed, 
smuggled  coffee  and  sugar  at  proper  opportunities,  from  Altona  into 
Hamburgh,  in  his  master's  coach.  Inside  appeared  in  great  state  a 
respectable  figure  sitting  at  the  window.  It  was  the  ingenious  broker 
himself^  properly  dressed,  and  decorated  with  the  grand  cross  of  the 
legion  of  honour ;  the  gates  fiew  open,  the  guard  presented  arms,  and 
the  cofiee  passed  with  every  mark  of  respect.  Unfortunately  for  the 
poor  broker,  the  astonishingly  firequent  visits  of  his  excelleocy*a 
coach  began  at  len^i^th  to  excite  suspicion  5  the  door  was  opened  rather 
abruptly,  and  he  wa^  discovered  with  his  insignia,  sitting  upon  bags  of 
coffee  and  sugar.  Thus  terminated  a  speculation,  like  many  othert, 
where  the  success  of  the  commencement  has  prompted  men  to  push 
their  advantages  too  far,  and  so  difficult  a  thing  is  it  to  know  where  to 
stop.'* 

The  broker*s  mistake  was  in  bribing  the  eoachnnan,  instead 
of  Uie  master  ;  had  he  proposed  to  the  French  minister  of 
police  to  divide  with  |iim  the  profits  of  this  lucrative  specula- 
tion, there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  eagerly  closed  with 
such  a  proposal,  and  the  speculation  would  have  continued, 
without  interruption,  to  the  present  moment.  There  has 
scarcely  been  a  single  minister  or  agent  of  France,  since  the 
revolution,  who  has  had  sufficient  honesty  to  resist  a  hrihe  ; 
and  indeed,  the  enormous  fortunes,  wliich  some  of  both  the 
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mSitery  and  tlie  dvil  agents  of  the  French  government  have 
amass^  have  ^proceeded  solely  from  the  joint  or  separate  (dera- 
tion <rf  corruption  and  plunder..  ^ 

On  the  fourth  of  May  Mr.  Semple  left  Hamburgh  in  the 
comnxNi'  post  waggon  to  proceed  to  Berlin.  The  road  lay 
throngfa  the  Hanoverian  dominions,  and  the  author's  account  of 
the  country  is  any  thing  but  favourable ;  it  improved,  however, 
materially,  as  soon  as  he  passed  the  Prussian  boundary. 

''  A  oonvenation  whiah  took  place  among  my  fellow  travellers 
(who  were  Germans)  gave  roe  by  no  means  a  favourable  idea  of  their 
patriotism.  One  of  them  repeated  io  French,  and  with  enthusiasm, 
the  prodamaiioo  of  Buonaparte  to  his  army  before  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign,  and  praised  its  eneiigy,  especially  when  compared  with 
thoae  of  Germany.  That  m'^t  be  true  ;  but  as,  in  this  notable 
harangoe,  Buonaparte  tdls  his  soldiers  that  in  a  few  months  \bm 
Rusnan  Monarchy  should  cease  to  exist,  for  having  dared  toesdttt 
Gertnany  (o  revoii,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  so  degrading  an  . 
expression  would  have  caused  at  least  som&  litde  indignation  in  a 
Ganaan  bosom.  What  was  my  astonishment  to  hear  it  repeated, 
witbooc  a  single  remark,  except  in  its  favour.  It  is  clear,  if  such 
semioaeots  be  general  throughout  the  different  races  of -Germany,  and 
they  can  thus  (»tiently  hear  themselves  treated  as  i^pvolted  slaves,  not 
only  that  they  are,  but  that  they  must  continue  so.  I  trusted,  how* 
eier,  to  meet,  as  I  proceeded,  with  a  different  and  a  better  spirit  |  and 
began  to  r^ard  my  companions  as  some  <^  the  degenerate  children  of 
Gemaany." 

Thank  Heaven !  a  different  and  a  better  spirit  has  pervaded 
and  still  continues  to  pervade  the  difierent  races  of  Germany ; 
a  spirit  which  only  awaited  the  vivifying  breath  of  their  rulers, 
to  borst  forth  into  a  general  blaze  of  patriotism,  and  to  prove 
that  they  not  only  are  not  revolted  slaves,  but  that  they  are  lojral 
subjects,  resolved  to  fight  for  the  laws  and  constitutions,  which 
their  unprincipled  invaders  had  abolished,  and  not  to  leave  one 
Frenchman  in  their  country,  except  as  a  prisoner,  or  a  frioMl* 

Our  traveller  arrived  at  Berlin  on  the  eighth  of  May.  He 
was  much  stricken  with  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of^the 
CMpitai  of  Prussia,  of  which  he  gives  an  interesting  account. 

**  Berlin  is  certainly  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  ii^  Europe.  The 
streets  are  generally  broad  and  regular,  and  the  houses  either  built  of 
sfone,  or  stuccoed;  so  as  closely  to  resemble  it.  "From  space  to  space, 
palaces,  churches,  theatres,  and  other  public  buildings,  present  too 
cootinoed  an  uniformity,  and  yet  seem  all  parts*  Of  one  great  plan. 
The  Spree,  which  runs  through  the  centre,  gives  an  aDpearance  of 
qiartfime  commerce  to  this  inland  city,  at  which  we  have  arrived 
throsgk  endless  roads  of  sand.     Barges  of  a  hundred  feet  in  length. 

So.  188,   Fol,  46,  January,  Ui4.  C 
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with  a  prow  and  stern  aKke,  diarp  and  ritiog  high  out  of  tho  waWg 
lonU  the  elegant  ibape  of  the  gondoU»  of  Venice,  bat  serve  the  more 
Qsefol  purposes  of  internal  commerce,  and  of  commanication  with  the 
Odor.  Bf  them,  the  wood  of  the  forests,  and  the  coals  and  mannfac" 
tares  of  Silesia  and  of  England,  are  transported  to  Berlin  at  an  easy 
nte.  The  bridges  o?er  the  Spree  are  a  ^rther  omaooent  to  the  city. 
Several  of  them  are  of  stone,  adorned  with  statues,  and  appear  as  if 
connected  with  the  adjoining  buildings.  The  principal  bridge  is  of 
hewn  stone,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  length,  with  five 
arches,  oroaqiented  with  marine  figures.  On  one  side  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Elector  Frederick  William.  At  the  angles  of  the 
pedestal«re  (bur  slaves  of  bronse,  on  the  fingers  of  which  are  still 
visible  ths  marks  made  by  the  sabres  of  the  Prussians,  when,  in  IjGBp 
they  took  possession  of  the  city.  The  bridge  of  Dorothiestadt,  of  a 
ain^  afcfa,  ii  also  of  stone,  and  adorned  with  eight  groupes  of  statues, 
i»  whkk  tbtt.eleganoe  of  the  designs  is  far  more  oonspicoous  than  thdr 
naodesty.  Besides  the  stone  bf id|;e8  there  are  numy  of  woodj  which 
cross  the  S^nve  and  the  canab  which  communicate  with  it. 

^  A  circumstance  which  contributes  gteatly  to  preserve  the  neat 
appearance  of  the  streets  of  Berlin,  is  the  total  absence  of  beggars. 
No  sooner  does  one  appear,  than  he  is  taken  up  by  the  police,  and  sent 
to  the  House  of  Industry.  Thus,  in  surveyiotg  what  appeaca  ranges  of 
palaces,  the  eye  is  not  shocked  liy  behc^ling  their  splendour  and  order 
contrasted  with  miserable  objects,  often  more  calculated  to  exdte  our 
disgust  than  our  commiseration.  ffluU  i$  fracticakle  in  B^tm^  U  k 
fwi  nfualfy  sa  ui  London  ^* 

We  take  upon  ourselves  to  answer  this  question,  by  stating^ 
widiout  fear  of  contradiction,  that  nothing  is  more  easy  diati 
the  total  extirpation  of  mendicity  £com  the  metropolis  of  En^ 
land.  And  no  new  law  is  necessary  for  the  accompltshmeat 
of  this  deairable  object,  since  the  laws  already  in  force  have 
provided  an  efficient  remedy  for  the  evil.  The  truth  is,  and  it 
IS  a  degrading  truth,  that  no  country  has  such  excellent  and 
benefieial  laws  as  England  has,  and  in  no  country  are  the  law» 
more  nc^glected,  mere  negligently  enforced,  or  violated  with 
greater  impunity.  If  the  police  officers,  and  the  parbh  officers 
abo^  would  do  their  duty,  and  apprehend  all  beggars,  withio 
their  respective  districts,  as  the  law  not  only  authorises,  but 
enjoins,,  them  to  do,  they  would  be  immediately  passed,  in  a 
regular  way,  to  their  respective  parishes,  and  there  pravided 
foi*.  In  the  event  of  their  return  to  the  parish  from  which 
they  had  been  removed,  they  would  be  subjected  to  imprison- 
ment. Wbw  w?  consider  the  enormous  sums  which  are 
annually  collected  In  this  country,  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
k  is  a  national  disgrace  to  see  the  streets  of  our  principal  towns^ 
but  more  especially  of  the  metropolis,  crowded  with  beggars^ 
as  they  are.    But  it  is  an  okl^  and  unhappily  a  true  aayin|f 
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Ibat  wliftt  is  every  bodj's  business  is  nobody's.  If  the  nume- 
rous patrcdes  of  Bow  Street^  who  are  at  present  supported  at  a 
Tery  great  expence  to  the  public^  without  any  adequate  advan* 
tage,  were  to  be  occasionally  employed  in  clearing  the  ^streets^ 
at  the  West  end  of  the  town^  of  beggars  by  day,  and  of  pros- 
titutes by  night,  the  public  would  soon  feel  some  benefit  from 
their  services.  The  magistrates,  too,  should  give  strict  orders, 
as  well  to  their  own  officers,  as  to  the  parochial  constables  and 
headboroughs,  to  apprehend  all  persons  within  their  districts, 
who  shall  be  found  begging.  By  this  means,  the  law  would 
be  enforced,  and  the  evil  be  speedily  removed.  We  now  return 
to  the  anthor^s  description  of  Berlin. 

"  Berlin  is  surrounded  by  a  slight  wall  of  twelre  or  fourteen  feet 
in  heiglit,  or  by  palisades,  and  has  fifteen  gates,  of  which  that  of 
Brandenburg  is  by  far  the  most  striking*  It  is  modelled  after  tb^ 
Propyleora  of  Athens,  erected  by  Pericles  during  the  most  floarisbib^ 
period  of  the  arts  in  Greece,  and  terminates  one  of  the  finest  streetl 
in  fieriin ;  in  the  centre  of  tbe  street  is  a  gravel  walk,  bordered  on 
each  side  wHK  linden-trees,  and  generally  on  fine  evenings  crowded 
Wfth  ctimftmj.  The  giie  itself  is  a  species  of  colonnade,  of  twelve 
iatod  dortc  cohumis,  and  as  many  smaller,  with  ten  pilasters,  so 
arranged  and  joined^  as  to  afford  six  openings.  Over  the  architravei 
a  iigbt  of  steps  leads  to  a  platform,  on  which  formerly  stood  a  chariot 
with  four  horses,  and  a  figure  emblematic  of  the  triumph  of  peace  ; 
this,  however,  the  French  removed  to  Paris*  The  bas-reliefs  repre- 
^nt  the  combat  of  the  Centaurs  with  the  Lapithse.  On  each  side 
two  guard-booses,  much  iower  than  the  gate,  form  part  of  the  design, 
and  serve  at  least  to  connect  this  elegant  structure  with  the  adjoining 
buildings.  Through  the  openings  of  the  gate  are  seen  the  trees  of 
tbe  park,  which  begins  immediately  on  tbe  outside  of  it,  and  is  tbe 
great  resort  of  tbe  inhabitants.  It  contains  about  eight  hundred  acres, 
of  which  six  hundred  are  planted  with  young  oaks,  pines,  beecb> 
elm,  and  birch.  This  little  forest  40  close  to  the  walls  has  a  charm-* 
Ing  efllect.  Numerous  paths  intersect  it,  where,  in  the  hottest 
weather,  the  stranger  may  walk  for  hours  in  the  shade,  and  totally 
fbrget.that  be  is  so  near  the  metropolis  of  Prussia.  Several  openings 
are  adorned' with  statues,  none  of  which,  however,  are  remarkable 
fbr  thetf  el^&nce.  In  anCiebt  times  this  wood  was  fer  more  extent 
siVie,  mSI  enclosed  for  the  purposes  of  tbe  chase.    It  is  now  more 

*  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  tbdt^  when  the  allies  reach  Paris  (and 
nothing  can  prevent  them  if  they  cbnse  to  do  so),  they  will  strip  that 
gMat  npotilory  for  stolen  goods,  (^  all  the  fruits  of  plunder,  and  of 
aD  the  articlea  of  which  their  ruffian  ruler,  and  his  horde  of  military 
btftainaoii,  have  robbed  the  difierent  countries  which  they  hav^ 
oranm  with  their  armies^  aqd  lestoie  them  to  their  iawiiil  owners. 
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Qieihily  an<)  liberally  dedicated  to  the  health  and  amosement  of  the 
citixens  of  Beriin.  I'ooticed,  with  some  aorpriiey  that  rery  few  of 
Ihe  yoang  trees^  even  close  to  the  paths,  were  in  any  degree 
injored}  no  boughs  broken  off,  no  baiic  wantonly  carried  away. 
Sneh  woald  not  be  the  case  near  any  large  city  in  Great  Britain. 
Are  we  to  attribute  this  to  the  greater  refinement  of  n\anners  in  the 
lower  classes  of  Berlin,  or  to  that  well-regulated  slavery  of  mind 
inspired  by  a  despotic  government  ?  As  an  Englishman,  and  kindly 
treated  and  welcomed  as  such,  I  would  willingly  assign  the  form^ 
cause,  could  it  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  character  of  my 
Own  countrymen." 

Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  truth  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  lower  classes  of  people  in  the  great  towns  of  Eng- 
land are  more  coarse  in  their  manners,  bhital  in  their  con- 
duct, and  more  prone  to  mischief,  than  the  same  description 
of  persons  in  other  countries.  Nor  do  we  think,  that  the  dif- 
ference visible  in  this  respect  is,  by  any  means,  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  different  forms  of  the  respective  governments.  It  may 
be  flattering  to  the  pride  of  an  Englishman  to  impute  the 
worst  parts  of  the  conduct  of  the  people  to  the  freedom  of  their 
constitution  5  but  it  is  a  bad  compliment  to  that  conatitntion 
to  ascribe  to  it  effects  which  would  ne  disgraceful  to  the  most 
despotic  governments.  We  know  that  great  authority  may  be 
adduced  for  characterizing  licentiousness  of  conduct  in  the 
people,  as  an  ebullition  of  popular  freedom.  In  some  instances, 
this  may  be  the  case ;  but  in  matters  wholly  unconnected  with 
politics,  some  other  cause  must  be  searched  for,  more  coua- 
patible  with  reafson,  and  more  reconcileable  with  experience. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  must  acknowledge  and  deplore  a  coq- 
trast  not  very  honourable  to  the  national  character,  while  we 
.  are  grateful  for  advantages  and  for  blessings  nnknewn  to  the 
inhabitants  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  Sctnple  could  not  gain  admission  to  the  arsenal,  which, 
from  the  military  character  of  the  Great  Frederick,  as  he  is 
called,  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  a  place  on  which 
great  labour  and  great  expence  had  been  bestowed ;  though,  froni 
the  account  which  our  traveller  heard  of  it,  it  is  more  remark- 
able for  the  eccentric  taste  of  the  architect  or  sculptor  em* 
ployed  to  construct  or  finish  it,  than  for  any  other  curcum* 
stance. 

**  The  arsenal  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Berlin,  and,  standing 
near  other  public  edifices,  is  evidently  superior  to  them  all.  It  forms 
a"  square  of  about  three  hundred  feet,  and  has  an  air  of  gloomy 
grandeur  well  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  it  formed.  It  is 
surrounded  by  uroa  duifi^  lypported  by  cannon,  and  aU  its  external 
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oraaoi^its  of  beknets',  swQrds,  and  trophies,  denote  what  may  be  ex- 
pected wlibia.  The  interior,  however,  was  not  to  be  seen  without  an 
express  order.  I  made  several  attempts  lo  obtain  admission,  but  m 
vaio.  This  I  regretted,  not  on  account  of  the  usunl  collection  of  tl^ 
instruments  of  war  which  I  might  there  have  seen,  but  that  I  could 
Dot  witness  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  ornaments  of  the 
inner  court.  There^  I  was  told,  the  key-stones  of  the  windows  re- 
presented the  heads  of  dying  men  of  various  expressions,  and  such  9s 
might  easily  have  been  collected  on  a  common  field  of  battle.  The 
artist  who  planned  such  singular  orns^nenis  had  either  the  most  bard* 
cned  heart»  or  the  most  benevolent  intentions  \  he  was  either  wholly 
iodi£Ferent  to  the  sufferings  of  his  feilow-creatures,  or  he  wished  to 
touch  with  pity  the  hearts  of  kings  who  miglit  visit  this  arsenal,  for 
the  purpose  of  needlessly  drawing  forth  what  has  been  insolently 
termed  their  last  arguments.*' 

While  our  Author  remained  at  Berlin,  there  was  a  partial 
niominatioD  for  a  victory  said  to  have  been  gained  over  the 
.  Freach  near  Leipsig,  of  which  he  had  heard  some  reports  on 
his  road.  This  encouraged  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  imme- 
diate sceiie  of  war ;  aqd  he  accordingly  obtained,  on  the  tenth 
of  June,  a  passport  for  Dresden,  duly  signed  at  all  the  proper 
offices.  Mr.  Semple  blames,  and  not  without  reason,  the 
officers  of  the  Prussian  government  for  quietly  sufiferiog  him, 
an  Englishman,  to  proceed  to  a  place  which  they  knew^  at  the 
time^  to  be  in  possession  of  the  French. 

**  The  government  knew  perfectly  well,  at  the  very  moment  of 
granting  me  my  pass,  that  Hresden  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy  1 
but,  foi  fear  of  spreading  an  alarm>  the  mail  was  suffered  to  depart. 
Thus  was  I  first  made  the  dupe  of  this  miserable  policy." 

Of  the  effect  which  the  promulgation  of  bad  news  inigh)K 
have,  at  this  particular  period,  on  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin^ 
the  Prussian  government  must  have  been  the  most  competent 
judges.  But  wharever  policy  might  induce  them  to  conceal 
from  the  people,  they  were  not  justifiable  in  suffering  an  Eng- 
lishman to  run  the  danger  of  lallir.g  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  ;  since  they  might  easily,  on  various  pretexts,  have  with- 
holden  tlie  passport,  without  assigning  the  true  cause.  Mr. 
Semple  proceeded  in  the  post  waggon  to  Baruth,  then  the 
head-quarters  of  General  Barclay  de  Tolly.  Even  here  a 
mysterious  silence  was  observed,  and  no  intelligence  could  be 
obtained  of  the  possession  of  Dresden  by  the  enemy.  It  was, 
therefore,  resolved  to  proceed,  with  Captain  Faber,  a  Prusaian  . 
officer,  and  two  Saxons,  returning  to  Dresden.  As  Mr.  Semple 
had  thought  it  probable  that  he  should  cross  the  route  of  .the 
combined  armies,  he  liad  provided  himself  with  one  letter  of 
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introduction  to  Lord  Cathcart,  and  with  anodier  to  a  Rnsiian 
officer  of  rank.  Captain  Fab^r  and  our  author  travelled  post 
together.  As  they  approached  the  small  town  of  Hoyerswerda, 
(where  they  were  to  pass  the  nighty)  they  )ieard,  at  the  distance 
of  six  or  eight  miles,  repeated  volleys  of  artillery  and  musquetry, 
•Our  authoor  began  to  suspect,  that  the  French  had  been  i^cto* 
rioDs,  and  were  advancing;  and  thinking  that  his  letters  of  re-» 
commendation  would  prove  prejudicial  to  him,  should  he  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  destroyed  one  of  them,  with  some 
Other  papers.  His  apprehensions,  however,  proved  groundless* 
Proceeding  on  his  road  from  this  place,  in  the  post  waggon,  he 
entered  into  conversation  with  two  of  his  companions,  one  of 

Ehom,  a  young  volunteer,  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
ut^Een,  and  was  so  distressed  by  the  number  of  friends  whom 
'  he  saw  fall  in  that  action,  that  he  expressed  a  wish  that  he 
night  meet  with  a  similar  fate  in  the  next  engagement. 

"  Touched  with  his  f^eVings,  I  could  not  help  exclaiming^ '  Would 
to  heaven  Lord  Wellington  were  here,  with  forty  thousand  English* 
men!'  How  vtras  I  delighted  to  hear  the  reply  of  Faber,  an  officer 
who  had  been  thirty  years  in  the  service,  and  had  taken  part  in  many 
of  the  great  battles  fought  of  late  years  on  the  Continent;  'Even 
ti^thout  your  troops/  said  be,  *  had  we  bgt  some  of  your  generals,-*- 
had  we  but  Lord  Wellington  alone.  What  has  be  not  effected,  with 
such  little  means  !  I  look  upon  him  as  by  hr  the  first  general  of  the 
age.*  My  heart  burned  within  me  at  hearing,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  the  military  courage  and  talents  of  England  allowed  by  a  very 
competent  judge,  their  full  share  of  merit,  to  which  they  have  fought 
their  way  through  all  the  studied  calumnies  of  our  enemies.  I  bad 
witnessed^  eight  years  before,  the  strange  contempt  expressed  of  En^r 

^  lisb  troops  by  Spaniards,  grossly  ignorant  as  they  then  were  of  then: 
pwn  duties,  and  was,  therefore^  never  afterwards  so  much  surprised  at 

.hearing  nations  who  had  real  pretensions  to  military  skill  and  bravery, 
expressing  the  same  setitiments.  On  the  contrary,  I  turned  my  mind 
to  seek  the  origin  of  opinions  so  prevalent,  yet  so  miserably  unjust^ 
foreign,  however,  to  the  present  narrative.  At  length,  the  military 
reputation  of  Great  Britain  is  fixed  on  a  basis  too  firm  to  be  sliakeHi^ 
luul  of  'which  the  consequences  to  Europe  are  still  incalculable." 

On  their  arrival  at  Muskau,  Mr.  Semple,  unfortunately,  left 
his  intelligent  fellow-traveller,  Paber,  to  proceed  more  rapidly 
with  a  Russian  courier,  who  had  accompanied  them  from 
Hoyersv\  erda.  At  three  in  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  of 
June,  they  left  Muskau,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  tl\at  day. 
Mi.  SepQple  reached  the  head- quarters  of  the  allied  army  at 
-Wurtschen,  and  repaired  to  Lord  Cathcart's,  to  whom  he  stated 
})ijs  ci^e,  mentioned  the  destruction  of  his  letter  to  his  Lordship^ 
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m^  dbterred,  titat  lie  had  still  one  letttf  tothe  Rwaka  •dounriy 
Greig,  Avbom  be  had  been  given  lo  undemand  would  be  foiiod 
with  the  RnsBian  army.  He^  at  the  same  time,  produced  his 
passports,  which  Lord  Cathcart  examined,  and  obserred^  that 
they  contained  tio  pnxrfof  his  being  a  British  subject ;  and  that 
he  was  ai^wedly  born  in  America.  Mr.  Soonple  repiied$  thht 
hte  birth  in  America  was  an  accidental  circiunstanoe,  owing  to 
Us  parents  havii^  been  taken  prisoners,  in  the  Ajnerioan  war, 
sad  conveyed  to  Boston  $  and  that,  as  he  had  UavdUed  tfarovgh 
Prussia  with  the  same  passports,  he  could  not  oooeem  that 
they  were  not  sufficient,  and  therefore  bad  not  provided  t^m» 
self  with  any  others. 

**  His  Lordship  left  roe^  and  after  sometime^  sent  for  m6  sgaiti. 
'  It  will  be  proper/  said  he,  '  that  you  go  to  Goriitx^  whidi  is  a  Iiu|;a 
town>  where  yon  will  easily  procure  horses  and  every  accoaimo<ii« 
tion  for  purButog  year  jouro^  to  Colberg,  the  neareit  sea-pert  now 
left  opea  to  an  Englishman.  There  will  be  an  opportnaity  tbfs  evwrfng, 
and  this  gentleman/  poiatitig  to  a  young  Rosnan  offioar,  ^  w31  coo* 
duet  yon.'  Fain  would  I  have  espreased  my  wish  t6  maiain  at 
Wurtschen,  but  under  the  existing  eiroumstances,  I  felt  that  U  was 
not  for  me  to  oppose  so  direct  an  intimation.  An  hour  afterwards  I 
again  saw  bis  Lordship  on  horseback  -,  who  asked  with  much  apparent 
politeness,  '  if  there  was  any  thing  else  be  could  do  for  me/  I  au« 
fcwered  that  there  was  not^  when  be  touched  his  hat  to  roe  and  rode  off. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Russian  officer  made  his  appearance^  with  a  cooa- 
mon  travelling  wagKon>  in  which  was  some  straw  instead  of  seats  j  my 
portaianteau  was  placed  in  it,  and  we  set  off. 

No  one  who  reads  this  account  will,  we  are  persuaded, 
be  led  to  stippose,  by  any  thing  which  it  contains,  that  Mr.Sem* 
pie  was.r^^rded  as  a  spy,  and  was  now  in  actual  custody,  andon 
ms  way  to  prison  !  Such,  however,  is  the  fact.  Lord  Cathcart, 
it  seems,  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  an  American^ 
had  communicated  his  suspicions  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  had  consigned  him  over  to  the  custody  of  that  Monarch* 
And  he  w9B  accordingly  conveyed  to  a  distant  fortress^  SUber" 
berg,  and  there  immured  in  a  dungeon.  On  his  way,  at  Gor- 
litz,  he  was  visited  by  an  Englishman,  whom  he  understood 
to  be  Mr.  George  Jackson,  who  asked  him  many  questions, 
and  particularly  enquired  whether  he  remembered  having  had 
a  passport  signed  by  the  British  Minister  four  years  before  in 
Seville,  llis  circumstance,  remarkable  as  it  was,'  Mr.  Sem* 
pie  nnfortl^lately  could  not  call  to  his  recollectioo,  and  he  ac- 
co«mts  fc»r  his  forgetfulness,  by  the  anxiety  and  total  want  of 
Ad^  which  he  had  experienced  for  the  last  three  days  aikl 
li^bta.    After  a  night's  res^  however,  he  recalled  the  whole 
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itransactton  to  his  mind^  and  stated  it  in  a  letter  to  whicli  nb 
credit  seemed  to  be  attached  ;  and  the  hasty  and  unjust  con- 
du8i<>n  was  formed,  that  he  could  not  be  the  person  he  repre- 
sented himself  to  be. 

We  shall  never  be  found  to  censure  the  jealousy  or  the  vigi- 
lance of  a  person  placed  in  the  situation  in  which  Lord  Cath- 
cart  was  placed  at  this  time,  but  that  jealousy  should  be  care- 
fully guarded  by  discretion,  and  such  vigilance  should  be  ever 
: ^  exercised  ip  subordination  to  judgment.    However  suspicious 
appearances  might  be,  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  Lord  Cath- 
-jcart,  before  he  consigned  a  British  subject  to  a  Prussian  dun- 
geon, to  make  every  practicable  enquiry  into  the  truth  of  his 
;$tory.    His  lordship  might  have  ascertained  the   fact  of  Mr. 
^  Semple's  having  comnutted  papers  to  the  flames,  at  a  particular 
.  place ;  he  must  have  learned  from  him  the  name  of  the  pers;on 
t  who  had  given  him  a  letter  to  his  Lordship ;  and  he  ought,  at 
,  least,  to  liave  contented    himself  with  keeping  Mr.  Semple 
in  safe  custody,  until  he  should  write  to  England  to  the  per- 
son who  had  been  stated  to  be  the  author  of  the  recommenda- 
tory letter,  when  he  might  have  ascertained  the  fact. 

Tliese  were  precautions  which  common  sense  would  dictate, 
*  and  which  justice  imperatively  demanded.  A  British  subject  is 
.sufficiently  galled  by  the  loss  of  his  liberty,  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  in  his  own  country,  where  a  ready  appeal  lays  to 
|the  laws ;  what,  then,  must  be  his  sensations,  when  consigned 
to  a  foreign  dungeon,  by  the  nat  of  a  fellow  countryman,  m  a 
nation  where  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  law,  and  where  the 
prisoner  has  no  opportunity  of  appealing  even  to  him.  Had 
"Lord  Cathcart  written  to  England,  he  must  have  ascertained 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Semple's  statement.  Even  tlie  letter  which 
he  had  to  the  Russian  admiral,  Greig,  was  presumjnive  proof 
•f  his  innocence ;  and,  indeed,  stupidhy  itself  could  alone 
imagine  that  a  spy  would  voluntarily  introduce  himself  to  the 
very  man  who  must  have  the  means  of  detecting  him.  In  the 
gloomy  fortress  of  Siiberberg  our  tourist  remained,  from  the 
26th  of  June,  till  the  80th  of  July,  when  he  received  a  note 
from  Mr.  Jackson,  accompanied  by  the  intelligence  that  his 
statement  had  been  verified  by  letters  from  England,  and  that 
'■  he  was  now  at  liberty.  There  must  be  some  mistake  in  the 
dates,  for  it  was  the  10th  of  June  when  Mr.  Semple  left  Ber- 
lin, and  about  the  2Sth  or  27th  when  he  entered  the  fortress  of 
Si1berberg>,  and  he  was  released  on  the  SOth  of  July ;  yet,  im- 
mediately after,  he  talks  of  "  being  for  eleven  weeks  subjected  to  the 
constant  observation  of  others  ;*'  which  seems  tb  imply,  that  he 
had  been  so  long  in  custody.    Another  fact  is  mentioned, 
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-^vpfitch  renders  Lord  €athcart's  conduct  wfaoHy  inexcosaUe. 
**  His  private  secretary,  Mr*  We'rry,  with  whose  family  I  had 
been  acquainted  in  Smyrna  and  Malta,  Imd  repeatedly  offered, 
during  my  imprisonment,  to  ride  over  to  Silberberg,  and 
-  identify  me ;  but  had  never  been  permitted  by  his  Lordship/* 
Jlcre,  then,  decisive  proof  of  innocence  was  within  the  reach  of 
his  Lordship,  and  he  refused  to  seek  it !  !  ! 

Impriaoiied  in  the  same  fortress  with  our  author  was  a  Dutch 
olSeer,  who  had  aoeompanied  the  French  army  into  Russia,  and 
had  been  priesent  in  all  the  destructive  battles  of  tliat  me* 
morable  campai^,  of  which  he  communieated  many  inteceat- 
ing  particulars. 

*'  Long  before  the  retreat  (from  Moscow)  beg^in,  subordination 
was  lost  amongst  the  troops,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that 
Buonaparte  bad  been  deceived  by  an  appearance  of  negotiation,  to  lose 
so  much  time  at  Moscow.  He  was  in  the  affair  which  took  place  pr»- 
▼ions  to  the  defeat,  in  which  be  thought  it  extremely  probable  that  the 
Roistaos  took  thirty-seven  pieces  of  cannon,  as  stated  by  BennigseQ» 
as  be  knew  of  twent)F-Eve.  it  was  a  complete  surprise,  and  Murat 
btmaelf  was  nearly  taken.  Foi  a  long  ikne  his  white  pkme«  which, 
as  Kiag^f  Naples,  he  always  wore  in  the  field,  was  conspicuous 
aaudstbostile  helmats,  and  the  spears  of  Cossacks,  and  it  was  only  by 
a  desperate  charge  of  bis  adherents,  that  he  was  saved.  It  is  impos- 
sible, by  any  description,  to  exaggerate  the  horrors  of  the  retreat.  It 
was  three  hundred  thousand  men,  put  to  suffer  all  that  human  nature 
pould  endure,  witlK)ut  entire  destruction.  His  horses  all  died,  and  he 
was  obligtKl  to  walk,  in  the  severity  of  the  cold,  with  his  feet  nea»-ly 
'bare.  He  saw  forty  louis  given  for  a  place  in  a  common  cart,  for  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles  j  and  a  general,  after  making  a  bargain  of 
that  kind,  being  benumbed  by  the  cold,  was  pushed  out  by  common 
soldiers,  who  had  previously  occupied  the  seats,  and  left  to  perish  on 
the  road."   ^ 

Such  was  the  issue  of  that  memorable  campaign,  which 
reflects  indelible  disgrace  on  the  military  character  of  Buona- 
parte, arid  which  paved  the  way  for  the  final  destruction  of  his 
usurped  power, — for,  we  trust,  the  day  of  retribution  is  at  hand, 
and  that  he  will,  at  last,  be  made  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  count- 
less crimes.  On  his  return,  Mr.  Semple  was  detained  some 
days  at  Reichenbach,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing^ 
the  appearance  and  discipline  of  the  Russian  guards,  of  whom 
.  be  gives  a  very  favourable  account. 

"  Reichenbach  being  head-quarters,  the  military  duty  was  per- 
fbhned  by  the  Russian  guards,  of  whom  about  two  hundred  assem- 
bled here  every  morning,  from  various  parts  in  the  neighbourhood* 
I  yrai  exceedingly  struck  with  the  apP^^^^^^  of  tb^men^  on- 
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doobtoifljr  the  fioett  boc^  in  Sarope.  Tbelr  aoiteai^  wu  ootocmi^- 
ed  to  their  dress  and  accoQtremeoU  merdy,  but  extended  also  to  their 
coanteoances;  which  all  bore  what  may  be  called  a  family  resemblanoe* 
This  gave  to  thetn  a  degree  of  interest  which  I  have  never  seen  m 
«ny  other  troops.  Their  air  was  highly  military,  yet  without  that 
haughtiness  which  the  French  affect.  Here  the  pride  of  military 
courage  was  evidently  tempered  by  the  past  experience  of  great  hard- 
ships,  and  by  a  patience  to  submit  to  them,  equal  to  a  readiness  fer 
braving  dangers.  Their  hardy  hablU  were  evinced  by^  their  sleep** 
.ing  out  in  the  open  air  upon  the  stones  without  even  a  little  straw 
teneath  them.  The  season,  to  be  mare,  rendered  diis,  at  preseal^ 
no  particular  incoovenieuce,  yet  I  believe  that  few  other  Eonipeaiis^ 
in  the  same  situation,  would  have  chosen  the  street  in  preference  to 
the  adjoining  guard-house.  Every  thing,  in  short,  in  these  troops, 
shewed  the  perfection  of  military  discipline,  founded  upon  materials 
of  the  very  best  kind.  They  are  the  delight  of  the  emperor,  who 
indeed  has  taken  great  pains  to  form  them.  He  is  for  ever  reviewing, 
parading,  inspecting,  them.  Does  he  see  a  man  among  his  other 
regiments,  with  whose  appearance  he  is  pleased,  he  ord^s  him  dt* 
rectly  into  his  guards.  In  inspecting  his  guards^  does  one  strike  him 
as  being  any  ways  inferior  to  the  rest  id  point  of  appearaooe,  he  is 
-sent  to midgle  with  the  troops  of  the  line.  This  cuottaat  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  joined  to  the  unooatrooled  comoMod  df 
a  vast  population,  easily  accounts  for  the  superior  appearance  of  ^m 
Russian  guards.  It  is  by  no  means  singular,  that,  out  of  so  many 
millions,  forty  thousand  men  should  be  selected,  who  at  onoe  fix  the 
attention  of  all  who  behold  them." 

On  passing  through  Berlin,  on  his  way  home,  Mr,  Semple 
saw  General  Moreau,  who  was  then  on  his  way  to  join  the 
allied  army.  , 

''  After  waiting  upwards  of  an  hour,  I  saw  him  descend  the  stairs, 
and  enter  the  open  landau  which  was  in  readiness  for  him,  where  be 
sat  for  some  little  time  close  to  me.  In  the  first  carriage  were  some 
of  the  great  military  officers  of  Berlin,  richly  dressed,  who  bad  come 
to  pay  him  honour.  He  alone,  of  all  the  party,  was  plainly  clothed, 
and  in  his  whole  appearance  had  very  much  the  air  of  an  English  far- 
mer. His  countenance,  rather  swarthy,  had  in  it  nothing  striking, 
and  he  kept  his  eyes  a  little  downcast,  so  that  it  was  diffictut  to  catch 
their  expression.  In  departing,  he  took  off  his  hat  to  the  surround- 
ing multitude,  and  displayed  a  broad  forehead,  over  which  were 
drawn  a  few  thinly  scattercMl  hairs.  I  was  struck  with  this  spectacle, 
which  shewed  me,  under  such  singular  circumstances,  one  of  the 
great  men  of  the  revolution,  already  marked  by  the  himd  of  time  j 
and  I  should  have  been  still  more  deeply  affected,  could  I  have  fore* 
seen,  that  he  was  so  nearly  approaching  the  terminatiqp  of  his  earthly 
career." 

It  must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the  author  ^  fee  i| 
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ntn  ^ho  hftd  ntde  sueh  a  figure  in  the  rerolittioii,  md  whose 
death  was,  malevoleatly  and  impiously,  ascribed,  by  his  old 
GompanioD,  and  subsequent  persecutor,  Buonaparte,  to  the 
hana  of  Providence.  That  hand,  it  may  be  hoped,  without 
either  malevolence  or  impiety,  will  soon  be  upreared  to  inflict 
Signal  pnnishment  on  the  most  atrocious  criminal  of  modern 
times;  Our  traveller  pursued  his  way  from  Berlin  to  Stralsund, 
where  he  embarked  for  Ystad ;  tlience^he  proceeded,  by  land,  to 
Gottenburgh,  where  he  was  obliged  to  wait  several  days  for  a 
packet.  He  at  length  embarked,  on  the  25th  of  August,  and, 
on  the  31st,  landed  safely  at  Harwich.  We  have  thus  once 
more  accompanied  Mr.  Semple  through  a  long  and  not  unin- 
teresting tour,  though  productive  of  feelings  not  very  congenial 
to  the  l^east  of  an  Englishman.  Nc^ver,  surely,  was  any  man 
before  mistaken  for  a  spy  under  circumstances  so  completely 
destructive  of  any  such  imputation.  We  hope,  however,  that 
our  military  ambassadors  will  learn  from  hence  the  necessity 
of  greater  discretion  in  the  formation  of  their  opinions  of  ia- 
dividnals,  and  of  greater  caution  in  depriving  an  English  sub* 
}eet  of  his  freedom,  and  delivering  him  up  to  the  mercy  of  a 
Frassiaa  police.  Not*,  indeed,  that  the  Prussian  oflfeers  or 
nrinisters  were  to  blame,  in  this  instance,  for  they  naturally  and 
necefssarily  relied  on  t  he  information  and  sentiments  of  Lord 
Cathcart. 


TwoKhf  Facl9  in  addition  to  TwaUy  R^aionif  for  not  mipp(ximg 
the  Bible  Society  ;  with  a  Drfence  ofthoee  Reaeom;  remarke 
on  the  Speeches  at  Baeinggioke^  at  the  EstabUihment  qf  the 
Jfiorih-East  Hants  A^uxUiary  Bible  Society  ;  cmd  also  on  the 
late  Address  on  forming  a  Bible  Society  for  the  County  qf 
Southampton.  By  the  Compiler  of  the  Twenty  Reasons. 
Svo.  Pp.  34.  Is.  6d.  Jacob,  Winchester  \  Johnson>  Gosport| 
1814. 

Wb  have  let  the  Bible  Society  sleep  for  some  time ;  at  least 
ire  have  forborne  to  distu)*b  its  slumbers — but,  alas,  we  forget 
ourselves  ^t<  neoer  sleeps^-it  is  ever  vigilant,  ever  active,  and 
ever  will  continue  soj  till  the  church  is  destroyed,  unless  the 
churchmen  connected  with  it  perceive  the  danger,  and  unite 
with  their  brethren  to  correct  it.  "  If  the  evil,"  said  the  late 
venerable  Bishop  of  Londcm,  ^^  be  gradually  creeping  on,  it 
will  be  palliated  firom  time  tt)  time,  and  not  appear  to  every  one 
in  its  true  colours,  OUit  ba  difficuUy  or  too  loie,  to  remedy  itJ*  ^ 
It  is  D0t  gradoaUy  creeping^  but  rapidfy  advancing,  and  if  it  be 
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not  speedily  stopped^  the  mischief  will  be  incalculable.  As^ 
sailed  as  the  church  is  on  all  sides^  here  by  the  Papists,  there 
by  the  Dissenters,  without  union  and  energy  in  her  friends,  she 
must  fall,  and  the  times  either  of  Cromwell  or  pf  James  the 
Second  be  renewed.  We  have  not  yet  had  leisure  to  do  more 
than  barely  glance  at  Mr.  Norris's  valuable  publication  on  this 
important  subject ;  but  we  will  take  an  early  opportunity  et 
paying  due  attention  to  it.  Meanwhile  we  have  read,  with 
peculiar  satisfaction,  the  little  tract  before  us,  the  author  of 
which  has  had  recourse  to  the  valuable  publications  of  Mr. 
Norris,  Dr.  Marsh,  and  Mr.  Nolan,  three  of  the  .most  ^ble 
controversial  writers  of  the  present  day.  It  appears,  that  the 
Bible  Society  have  been  as  active  in  Hampshire  as  elsewhere, 
,  and  have  lately  putfoith  an  address,  on  which  the  author  of  this 
tract  comments  with  becoming  severity. 

"  In  the  Anonymoui  Address,**  remarks  tbeauthor,  '*  lately  publish- 
eci»  and  addressed  to  the  nobility^  clergy,  and  inhabitants  of  the  Cooory 
of  Southampton,  respecting  the  formation  of  aa  Auxiliary  Bible  Society^ 
the  following  passage  occurs  :  '  there  are  those,  who  in  their  over 
aniious  zeal  for  (he  church,  and  alarm  for  its  security,  are  setting  them* 
selves  in  hostile  array,  not  against  the  works  of  infidelity,  but  in  opposi" 
fion  to  Heaven*s  purest  gift,  the  holy  ^\o^d  of  God,  which  they  consider 
to  be  a  dangerous  book  without  the  aid  of  human  interpretation.  It  is 
no  part  of  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  this  address  to  enter  into  the 
great  controversy  on  these  points)  or  to  publish  twenty  reasons  in  favour 
'  of  the  Bible  Society,  in  reply  to  the  twenty  reasons  advanced  against  it, 
many  ofwhich  are  unfounded  ih  fact,  and  with  respect  lo  the  remainder, 
such  at  least  as  are  not  self- negatived,  they  have  been  repeatedly 
refuted.*  The  opponents  of  the  Bible  Society,  are  here  accused  of 
setting  themselves  in  hostile  array  against,  the  Bible  itself!  a  more 
unfortunate  charge  could  not  well  be  made  in  this  county  ;  for,  it  is 
bap^ly,  at  once  refuted  by  those  numeroos  and  respectable  supporters 
of  the  district  commiitees  lately  established  in  aid  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  who  have  already  circulated  roaoy 
hundred  Volumes  of  the  Holy  Scriptures*  *  without  the  aid  of  human 
interpretation,*  and  consequently  conid  not  have  seen  any  *  danger'  in 
it.  Such  alas  !  are  the  calureuiies  to  which,  in  the  present  day,  the 
friends  of  the  church  are  exposed !  Because  they  see  danger  in  the 
constitution  and  proceedings  of  the  fiible  Society,  they  are  accused  of 
an  ^  over-anxious  zeal  *  for  the  church,  and  ot  setting  themselves  in 
hostile  array  against  heaven's  pnrest  gift,  though  their  conduct  and 
activity  in  circulating  the  Scriptures  prove  directly  the  reverse  !     Is 


*  From  the  Depot  at  Alton  and  Basingstoke  alont,  more  than  two 
thousand  volumes-— Bibles  '  without  cote  or  comment,'  Prayer  Books, 
Testaments,  &c.  have  been  iisued 
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this  the  meekness  with  tirfaich  the  advocates  of  the  Bible  Society 
FeoeiTe  and  distribute  the  engrafted  word  ?  Is  this  tlieir  mode  of 
Qoitiog  ail  hearts  ?** 

A  more  audacious  falsehood  was  never  uttered  by  man,  than 
the  assertion  that  they  who  oppose  the  Bible  Society  are  ene- 
mies to  the  word  of  God  !  We  oppose  it,  and  ever  will  oppose 
it ;  and  who  dares  to  class  us  among  the  enemies  of  the  JBible  ? 
Surely,  after  such  language  as  this,  it  is  high  time  for  church- 
men to  open  their  eyes  to  the  insidious  projects  of  these 
wholesale  calumniators.  The  framers  of  this  address  have 
annexed  to  it  a  long  list  of  distinguished  names  who  are  to  be 
found  among  its  friends  and  supporters.  Here  we  find  the 
name  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who,  we 
know,  was  deluded  into  it  by  false  representations  of  the  nature 
of  the  Society,  and  who,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  sorely 
rejpents  that  he  became  the  dupe  of  such  delusion.  The' 
Bishop  of  London's  name  too  is  used,  although  in  two 
of  the  county  papers,  the  Hampshire  Telegraph,  and  the 
Hampshire  Courier,  the  asserted  concurrence  of  that  respec- 
table prelate  was  positively  contradicted  by  authority  !  What 
tben  are  men  not  capable  of,  who  do  not  blush  to  have 
recourse  to  these  dishonest  artifices,  these  base  tricks,  which 
would  disgrace  any  cause.  We  trust,  after  this  exposure,  those 
weU-meaning  churchmen  who  have,  with  the  best  intentions, 
been  led  to  lend  their  countenance  to  this  motley  Society,  will 
hasten  to  withdraw  it,  to  repair  the  error  they  have  committed, 
&e  mischief  they  have  done.  The  writers  of  the  address  again 
assert,  that  the  object  of  a  general  difiusion  of  the  Scriptures 
is  not  attainable,  to  the  same  extent,  or  in  any  degree  approach- 
ing to  it,  by  the  society  for  promoting  christian  knowledge, 
from  the  inadequacy  of  its  funds  to  tiie  multiplicity  of  objects 
embraced  by  it ;  and  from  the  limitation  of  its  members  to 
those  of  the  church.  *^  The  exclusion  of  all  persons  who  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  same  articles  of  belief  cannot  fail  to  limit 
the  means,  and  circumscribe  the  powers  of  action  of  that 
respectable  and  benevolent  society,  and  must  operate  as  an 
irresistible  obstacle  to  universal  betujficence"  The  weakness  of 
this  argument  did  not  impose  on  the  man  who  used  it,  unless 
he  were  a  greater  fool  than  knave,  which  we  by  no  means 
suspect  him  to  be.  True  it  is,  that  tlie  good  works  of  the 
society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge  cannot  be  extended 
to  all  mankind  ;  but  how  does  the  unavoidalile  limitation  of 
its  means  circumscribe  the  circle  of  beneficence  ?  That 
society  does  all  the  good  it  can  ;  it  complies  with  the  Scriptund 
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precept,  to  die  ntniostof  its  ability.  <<  Do  good  onto  all  tnM^ 
ci8peoia%  mOo  tho$e  who  are  qf'the  househoH  ^Jmth.*'  Its  mem^ 
berS)  but  not  its  beneficence,  are  limited  to  that  hofMehold.  BtM 
cannot  Jews,  Turks^  Infidels,  and  heretiosy  for  whom  our  church 
teaches  her  followers  to  pray  ;  cannot  the  promoters  of  schism 
(which  is  a  sin,)  associate,  by  themselves,  and  contribute  their 
means  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  ?  And  if  all  the 
churchmen  were  to  unite  with  the  society  for  promoting 
christian  knowledge,  and  give  all  they  n'ow  give  to  the  Bible 
Society,  would  not  their  contributions  in  one  place,  and  those 
of  the  Dissenters,  &c.  in  another,  amount  to  as  large  a  sum  as 
is  raised  by  the  two  Societies,  and  purcliase  as  many  bibles  as 
are  now  circulated  by  them  both  ?  And  as  this  is  a  self-evident 
proposition,  it  follows,  of  necessity,  that  there  is  no  obstacle  to 
universal  benevolence,  either  in  the  constitutioa  of  the  society 
in  Bartlett's-buildings,  or  in  its  limited  means  ;  and  that  the 
writer  of  the  address  has  advanced  a  position  which  he  cannot 
maintain. 

In  every  district  of  Hampshire  district  committees  in  aid 
of  this  Society  have  been  formed  tluroughout  the  county^ 
for  the  distribution  of  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  and  Religious 
tracts,  under  the  immediate  sanction  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  No  want,  therefore,  of  Bibles  can  be  experienced  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  an  auxiliary  Bible  Society.  A 
Mr.  Cotterell,  a  clergyman,  it  seems,  ventured  at  a  meetmg  at 
Basingstoke  to  represent  Bishop  Randolph  as  having  changed  his 
sentiments  respecting  the  Bible  Society.  In  direct  contradic- 
tion to  this  assertion,  we  state,  from  positive  knowledge,  that 
the  bishop's  conviction  of  the  mischievous  tendency  of  that 
society  remained  unshaken  to  the  last.  Surely  a  clergyman  of 
the  established  church  should  not  have  ventured  to  make  such 
a  statement  without  irrefragable  proof  of  its  accuracy. 

**  Because  notes  aod  comment!,  in  explanation  of  the  Bible  aref 
necessary,  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are  necessary,  why  distribute 
the  Bible  without  them  ?  why  call  a  ctrculation  of  the  Scriptoret^ 
when  thus  deprived  of  that  which  is  necessary  to  give  them  their  fbl^ 
«fibct,  "  the  noblest  object  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man;*' 
or  if  oommeott  and  notes  are  wholly  nonecessary  (which,  however, 
the  most  strenuous  advocate  of  the  bible  Society  will  hardly  venture  to 
maintain)  then  every  exposition,  oral  or  written,  must  be  equally 
soperfluoos.  The  provision  made  by  our  Blessed  Lord  for  the  perpe- 
tual continuance  of  an  order  of  men,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  preach 
and  to  teach,  must  be  wholly  unnecessary,  and  the  writings  of  every 
Divine,  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles^  must  be  instantly  conveyed  to" 
tho  flames  n  useless  lumbtr.*' 
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Hoenly  Fads  far  not  npporting  the  Bible  Society.      Si 

We  should  like  to  hear  the  answer  of  the  Bible  Society  to 
these  posing  qaestioos.  We  wish  that  all  its  members  were 
tnder  the  necessity  of  giviag,  each,  a  distinct  written  answer 
to  them.  What  a  blessed  confiision  of  contradictory  reasons 
shoald  we  see  !  A  pretty  specimen  of  the  *^  unity  of  spirit" 
very  pertinently  referred  to  by  the  writer  of  the  Hampshire 
address  !  The  Ethiopian,  mentioned  in  the  NewTestament, 
formed  a  much  more  correct  opinion  of  the  Scriptures  than  the 
members  of  the  Bible  Society.  When  he  was  asked  whether 
he  understood  what  he  read,  he  modestly  and  wisely  answered, 
'^  how  can  I  except  some  man  gtdde  me.''  But  the  sages  of  the 
Bible  Society  thmk  all  instruction  needless  ;  that  even  the 
most  ignorant  and  unlettered  can  both  read  and  understand  the 
Scriptures  without  any  guide  ;  else  they  would  never  put  the 
bible  into  such  hands,  without  note  or  comment. 

The  eighth  reason  against  the  Bible  Society,  we  defy  their 
advocates  to  confute. 

**  Because  the  BiUe  Sociefy  is  a  coalition  of  eyfery  denomioatioa 
of  DisseBters^and  it  Is  fuUmnd  for  them  (withoot  the  slightest  dis* 
pan^emept  be  it  spoken)  when  admitted  into  society  with  ub,  to 
eodttvonr  to  gain  the  ascendency,  and  to  supplant  the  church, 
whenever  they  find  an  oppertunity.^<S(W  ihe  laie  Bishop  of  London's 
klter  to  the  Clergy  of  CoUhesterr 

If  Ae  churctunea-  of  die  Bible  Society  have  forgotten  either 
the  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  Doctor  Priestley's 
memorable  train  of  gunpowder  for  blowing  up  the  church  ia 
the  eighteenth  centrar,  v^  have  not.  And,  we  arc  firmly 
convinced,  that  a  much  more  formidable  train  is  now  laid,  and 
that  a  vast  mqority  of  the  Bible  Societv  would  be  the  first  to 
apply  matdies  to  it.  The  ninth  reason  is — ^^  Because,  in  such 
an  uonatural  union,  the  ^ilt  of  schism,  which  the  churchman 
isteoght  to  consider  assm,  seems  totally  forgotten.''  Indeed, the 
gtttlt  seems,  by  these  liberal  gentlemen,  to  be  converted  into  a 
vfrnit.  Oth«r  strong  reasons  are  urged,  and  a  variety  of  facta- 
adduced^  in  support  of  the  authot^s  main  position ;  but  as 
these  aie  diiefly  selected  from  Mr.  Norris's  book,  we  purposely 
foibeafr  to  notice  them  until  that  excellent  production  shall 
come  regularly  before  us.  In  the  mean  time  the  intelligent 
author  of  this  little  tract  has  our  best  thanks,  for  ably  vindicate 
isg  the  cause  of  the  church  against  the  promoters  of  schism,  in 
a  county  wUch  boasts  of  so  many  sound  and  ezcelleni 
jsembers  of  the  establishment  as  Hampshire  does* 
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The  Ordeal;  a  Nooel.  12ino.  3  vols.  Pp.  6J24  18s.  Gale  and 
Curtis.  1813. 

The  OrdeoZ  is  no  unattractive  title^.as  it^  naturally  enough^ 
leads  the  professed  novel-reader  to  expect  some  dread  trial,  to 
which  the  hero  or  heroine  is  to  be  subjected,  and  out  of  which 
he  or  she  is  to  rise  triumphant  over  his  or  her  enemies,  perse* 
cutors,  or  slanderers.  But  such  a  reader  will  be  disappointed, 
if  he  take  up  these  volumes  with  such  an  expectation ;  for  here 
will  he  find  no  burning  plough-share ;  and  no  trials  but  such 
as  most  human  beings  are  destiitied  to  encounter  in  tlieir  pro- 
gress through  life — for  life  is  the  ordeal  here  considered. 

The  story,  which  we  mean  not  to  develope,  that  we  may  not 
damp  the  reader's  curiosity,  is  constructed  with  skill ;  the  inci- 
dents are,  for  tbe  most  part,  natural  and  well  imagined,  and 
these  are  uniformly  rendered  subservient  to  the  main  object^- 
the  inculcation  of  religious  and  moral  principles.  In  the  cha- 
racter of  Lady  Merton,  however,  the  heroine's  mother,  there  is 
much  more  to  blame  than  the  lady  herself,  in  her  recital  of  the 
principal  events  of  her  own  life,  for  the  benefit  of  her  daughter, 
IS  made  to  blame.  While  that  daughter,  who  is  represented  as 
a  paragon  of  wisdom,  acuteness^  and  virtue,  is,  most  incon- 
nstendy,  made  to  consider  her  mother  as  a  model  of  perfection, 
and  is  perpetually  bestowing  on  her  the  presumptuoui  appella^ 
tion  of — her  sainted  parent. 

Lady  Merton,  then  Maria  Lindsey,  was  in  love  with  Mr. 
Harcourt,  a  clergyman,  who  was  equally  attached  to  her ;  and 
she  listened  to  his  proposals,  which  were  favoured  by  herfathen 
Yet,  immediately  after,  in  a  fit  of  caprice,  without  any  con- 
ceivable reason,  she  eloped  with  another  man,  Mr.  Merton,  to 
Gretna  Gre^n.  And,  although  she  is  made  to  think  coqgectly 
on  most  other  subjects,  thb  unprincipled  act  of  legal  pWtitu- 
tion,  in  marrying  one  man,  when  she  loved  another,  this  base 
perjury  committed  at  the  altar  of  her  Ged,  neither  draws  front 
ker  any  confession  of  guilt,  any  admonitions  of  conscience,  any 
warnings  of  self-reproach ;  nor  yet,  fix>m  the  more  correct  and. 
chastened  mind  of  her  daughter,  any  decided  condemnation  or 
censure.  We  think  this  a  radical  defect  in  the  work ;  which  is 
meant  to  be,  and  which,  in  most  respects,  really  is,  a  religious 
and  moral  work,  though,  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  novel,  and 
aa  amusing  and  interesting  novel. 

After  this  lady  had  been  married  some  time,  she  accidentally 
met  the  object  of  her  first  attachment  at  a  ball,  when  her 
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tfediogs  for  a  time  overpowered  her ;  bot  sb«  toolt  recovered 
lier  wonted  composure.  She  gives  tfab  aecount  of  the  oceur- 
ffence. 

"  Oh>  my  Laura,  bow  shall  I  explain  to  jou  what  t  suffered  at 
diat  moment  ?  The  delight  of  that  tone  which  sank  td  roj  heart--^ 
fhe  agonizing  reflection,  that  my  pleasure  was  criminal-^-and  the  hol'^ 
ror  of  finding  myself  soch  a  weak,  guilty  thing— were  aeDsatiods  thtft 
trowded  upon  ooe  with  a  rapidity  that  nearly  stnnned  me  i  but,  frail 
and  iocoosistent  tMHngs  as  we  are,  we  have  yet  all  of  us  mt^aee/i, 
etkergy  of  aonl  to  reject  that  which  is  evil,  and  clhig  to  that  whkh  in 
liglit  Go  a  virtuous,  and,  above  all,  a  religiooa,  mind,  the  moit  un- 
emnpled  and  sndlen  occurrences,  the  most  trying  incideots,  have 
power  but  lor  a  moment  i  the  succeeding  one  clears  tha  mist  befora 
oar  eyes,  and  our  patli  is  no  longer  dubious.  Merely  momentary  waa 
the  citation  that  shook  my  exhausted  frame.  My  eye  had  spnk  be* 
aeath  the  expressive  glance  of  Harcourt ;  but  immediately  recollec* 
tioD  returned  :  I  rabed  them,  and,  looking  calmly  on  him,  I  instantly 
perceired  that  the  first  word  he  uttered  would  sink  him  in  my  esteem  t 
aod,  eager  to  prevent  it,  I  took  bis  arm,  and,  in  as  firm  a  tone  as  I 
einkf  assume,  said,  ^  We  shall  lose  my  husband  and  Mrs.  Harcourt,  if 
we  delay  joining  them/  Mechanically  he  followed^  the  way  I  con- 
dncted :  be  seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  of  speech  ;  and,  without 
waitii^  to  hand  me  into  my  carriage,  he  darted  into  his  own^  and 
drofe  off:' 

The  self-controul  here  exercised  was,  no  doubt,  highly 
praise-worthy,  though  rather  improbable,  in  a  Lady  who,  on  a 
more  important  occasion,  had  displayed  an  absolute  want  d 
that  useful  qiialitv ;  and  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  *^,  the  ago«^ 
nizing  reflection  did  not  precede  the  prostitution  oJF  her  per- 
son to  one  man,  when  she  had  bestowed  her  heart  on  another. 
This  reflection  weakens  the  force  of  the  lesson,  for  the  sake  of 
which  we  have  extracted  the  passage;  but.  still  the  lesson  ia 
important.  For  young  ladies  are  too  apt  to  imagine  that  the 
most  tl||ial  misfortunes  are  irremediable ;  the  slightest  lossea 
irreparable ;  and  the  most  transient  impressions  immoveable* 
It  is,  therefore,  highly  proper  to  teach  them  the  truth,  that  they 
all  have  *^  sufficient  energy  of  soul  to  reject  that  which  is  evi^ 
and  cling  to  that  which  js  right." 

When  she  had  had  three  children  by  her  husband,  this  Eccen- 
tric Lady  discovered,  by  mere  chance,  that  his  ftither  had  been 
afflicted  with  insanity,  and  she  cobceived  this  to  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  abjuring  all  future  intercourse  with  him,  ifoigettingt 
we  suppose,  her  marriage-contract,  her  solemn  engagement  tq 
take  him  "  for  better  and  for  worse,  in  sickness  and  in  "health.** 

The  diflvrent  characters  of  the  piece  are,  generally  ^jpeakinf^ 
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iidllMy  delineat^BJ^  though  not  ahmjs  eoosbtifntly  fldpporteti 
That  of  Laura,  the  hennne^  is  repulsive,  from  its  studied  cor« 
rectness,  and  assumed  superiority ;  while  there  is  a  want  of 
.skill  displayed  in  (/e5m{»ing  her  jquaUfications^  principles^  and 
feelings,  instead  of  making  them  appear  in  her  actions.  She, 
too,  is  as  inconsistent,  in  some  respects^  as  her  mother ;  for  she 
^liberately  engages  to  marry  a  man,  for  whom  she  has  evidently 
no  AlTectioo  wlmtever,  mid,  on  finding  tliat  his  fianuly  had  beea 
Mtyeet  to  insanity,  she  conaadeiv  that  «s  a  radical  objection, 
4)re^$  oiTthe  match  ki  c<tnsequenee,  dk^ends  her  condiiet  «i 
priuapky  and  resolves  to  pass  a  life  of  ceUbaey.  Vet,  when  she 
io  deliberately  engaged  to  marry,  she  knew  that  her  own  .fnnd-* 
father  bad  been  insane^  and  tliat,  of  course,  the  same  objection 
Nvas  strictly  applicable  to  herself.  Surely,  so  glaring  an  incon- 
sistency could  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  author.  There 
is  anotoer  defect  in  the  delineation  of  Laura's  character  ;  she 
IS  too  enthusiastic,  with  ail  her  coolness  and  discredon  ;  and 
the.descrirtioD  of  her  feelings  is  frequently  Canatical,  and  occar 
aionally,  though  certainly  unintentionally,  borders  on  impiety. 
We  will  illustrate  our  meaning  by  a  passage  or  two, 

.  "  The  happiness  of  those  she  loved,  their  affection,  woold  call  to 
her  mild  countenance  the  expression  of  hallowed  pleasure,  grateful 
yet  tranquil  gratiScatipn,  but^be  bright  dreams  of  bliss  bo  longer  illu- 
tniooi  her  lerapluc  £n»;  and  the  iksb  vf  efalhmwwn,  dazaling  as 
irani ieot^  rarely  now  blazed  in  ber  dark  blue  €;ye  $  but  real  enthu* 
aiasm.  or  tmI  devotiooj  can  never  die.  Deep  in  the  recesses  of  iier 
Jieart  wa0  it  ireabured ;  and,  offering  up  incense  to  Heaven,  and  Hea- 
ven's king,  it  burnt  before  his  throne,  a  bright  and  steady  flame^  pure 
as  the  angelic  soul  from  whence  it  emanated. 

Independently  of  tlte  presuoafition,  not  to  say  im|>iety^  in 
i))is  pas^ge,  it  k  highly  rtaqpsodieal,  and,  in  the  closing  aen^ 
'tence,  almost  non^eneieaK  Another  specimen  of  the  same  kind 
"will  suffice  for  our  purpose. 

''  Gratitude  and  delight  dilated  the  heart  of  Laura — animated  her 
eoontenance — and  iighttd  up  each  feature  with  a  lustre,  holy,  awful, 
and  almost  supernaturaL  In  ik&  gloriovs  brightness  of  her  eyes,  the 
flabh  of  meaning,  pure  and  tpiritoalized,  with  which  she  raised  them 
to  Herivcn,  her  father  taw  only  the  interesting  and  affecting  enthn- 
liasm  of  her  feeling  mind.*' 

There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  of  this  cant^  we  know  not 
what  else  to  oUl  it,  which  detracts  materially  from  the  general 
merit  of  the  work,  and  we  are  sorry  for  it,  for  it  has  a  good 
mdral  tendency,  and,  in  most  instances,  iuculcatei  good  princi- 
ples, and  right  motives  of  action. 
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There  are  other  )j||^osisten<?l?s,-  in  th^se  ypliUQeSy  in  which 
also  a  rigid  attention  tp  grqiinqf^atical  propriety  is  not  uniformly 
observed.  J^  orijier  tv  keep  vp  ^  qnystery^  the  initials  only  of 
the  name  of  a  ehild  i»  iii^f  rted  m  tijie  b^ptisynal  register,  to 
be  filled  up,  fon^oA,  at  9Qme  future  period }  an  act  whidi 
would  sokjact  the  dcrgyiQaii  to  a  pretty  severe  penalty }  but 
we  have  said  enoijgl}  of  the  ^nera)  iperits  and  (lefects  of  the 
work,  to  enable  ow  reaiclers  to  form  ^  tolerably  just  conception 
of  both. 


Spoilt  delivered,  a  Poenu  in  two  Ojoitas'^  and  other  Poems  :  by 
Preston  Fitzgerald,  Esq*  Author  of  '  the  Spaniard.'  8vo. 
Pp.  100.  6s.  ,7.  F.  S^ot^kdale^  LondoBj  Sutler,  Dubb'ti. 
1813. 

'*  Tb«  treacheroi;^  and  tyrannical  usurpation  of  Spain,  by  the  roler 
of  Fraocey"  justly  observes  Mr.  F.  in  his  '  advertisement/  "  stands 
cmparaJleled  in  the  annals  of  injustice ;  and  to  record  the  glorious 
fcmtinee  qoMe  t6  ao  licentious  an  actof  power»  and  odeferate  the 
tri^Aiph  of  freedom  oyer  dcspptisni«  has  fbroied  the  oh(}ect,  though 
k  ney  b^e  eluded  tbe  hope,  of  tbe  following  poem.  History  will 
perform  her  part ;  but  It  has  always  been  more  peculiarly  the  proviiKe 
of  poetry  to  perpetuate  a  generous  spirit  by  the  memory  (compis- 
abratton)  of  illustrious  exploits.*' 

,  The  historian  and  tlie  poet  have  each  his  duty  to  perform  fn 
this  most  pleasing  task ;  and  Mr:  Fitzgerald  has  certainly  dis- 
charged his  portion  of  th^  duty  with  ability  and  success.  He 
has  taken  indeed,  but  9  J^ind  of  bircj's^ye  view  of  the  glorious 
atchievements  which  jiave  been  perpetjr^ted  on  the  Peninsula, 
during  the  last  few  years  ^  but  each  separate  event  has  occupied 
the  pen  of  other  bards.  A  brief  allusion  hnviag  been  made 
to  tbe  early  transactions  of  the  Peninsufair  imr,  the  poet  thus 
refers  to  Lord  WelMngton's  retreat  to  the  Impregnable  lines 
rf  Torres  Vedras. 

**  Now  roused  a^^in  to  rapid  stridi. 

Gigantic  pow*r  has  pour *<^^  bis  pride. 

Boshing  wtthruin,  wid«andfar. 

In  desolating  sweep  oi  war ! 

'<  On«  on^  ftu«fc*d  child  of  ibrtooe  I  on  | 

**  Soatcb  a  new  wreath  «re  tiitieingoiie  | 

*  This  is  a  wholly  unjustifiable  application  of  tbe  verb  poWf  a 
verb  witb  wbicb  greater  liberties  are  taken  by  modem  bards  than  with 
any  other  verb  in  tbe  English  language  ;  though  we  coufefts  ourselves 
at  a  loss  to  discover  tlie  superiority  of  its  aUractions. 
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86  omoiHAL  citmcisiff. 

"  Britain  retires  f  see,  see  her  Hee; 
*'  She  hastens  to  the  sheltering  sea.** 

''  Mistaken  man  !  these  hopes  how  vain  ! 
Vaia  all  thf  prow«s8>  vain  thy  power ! 

Lo!  Britain  shall  thy  shook  sostainy 
And  from  Coixnbra'a  keighu  retrieve  the  hour. 

'  Fierce  as  the  boiling  surges  rave 
Round  the  rude  rock  that  stems  the  wave ; 
But  ne'er  can  move  its  rooted  base. 
Nor  once  usurp  its  awful  place ; 
So  fierce,  yet  feeble^  sound  th*  alarms 
From  Gallia's  now  successless  arms. 
Till  mock*d  Massena  checks  his  pride. 
And  backward  rolls  the  refluent  tide. 

'*  But  mark  yon  nighi-fires*  wakeful  light  | 
*'  His  camp's  secure,  nor  shook  by  fear." 

Ah !  these  false  flames  defend  his  flight. 
And  cheat  destruction  hov'riug  o'er  his  rear." 

The  acts  of  cniehy  and  oppression  committed  by  the  French 
in  their  retreitt,  on  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  are  noticed 
with  appropriate  feeling,  and  with  becoming  indignation. 
The  bard  follows  his  victorious  countryman  from  Torres  Vedraa' 
to  Fuentes  de  Honore,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  fiadtyos^  ta 
Salamanca. 

«'  Ragosa's  Duke  beholds  from  £^ 
That  omen  of  the  threat'ning  war. 
And  hastes,  with  Gallic  pride,  to  tear 
The  laurels  that  bis  foemen  wear ; 
Yet,  cautious,  tries  each  mazy  art 
Of  skiird  manoeuvre's  practised  part. 
To  gain  that  Vantage  of  the  hour. 
Which  tal^from  fortune  fortune's  powV. 

Rapid  from  shore  to  shore  he  flies^ 
O'er  ev'ry  interposing  tide. 

Each  vale  each  hill  that  climbs  the  skies. 
Each  tow'r  and  town  his  fire-wing'd  steps  bestride*** 

"  Yet,  watch'd  through  ev'ry  wily  round. 
He  treads  in  vain  the  guarded  ground  i 
Till  wt)m  at  length  in  waste  of  plan. 
Sudden  be  forms  the  battle's  van. 
So,  when  aroused,  in  ireful  mood. 
The  awful  lion  shakes  the  wood  : 
Prowling,  intent,  with  measured  ^rce. 
The  wary  tyger  marks  his  course  } 

And  ^ent,  eager,  fix'd,  and  fdl, 
l^oUo  ws  his  foe  with  murd'xoos  eye ) 
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Hmq,  darting  over  down  or  dell, 
Cow'rs  low,  at  last,  in  furious  spring  to  fly* 

Lord  Wellington's  attack  on  the  French,  tt  thb  pcHOt  of 
time,  is  well  described :  and  the  whole  of  the  battle  ounuteljr, 
but  ablj  delineated ;  and  the  first  canto  doses  with  a  tribu- 
tary stanza  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the  field  df 
honour. 

'^  And  who,  that  feels  the  warrior's  flame 
Or  wakens  to  the  wish  of  fame ; 
Who,  that  e'er  lov'd  bis  country  wall. 
Would,  for  that  field  on  which  ye  feO^ 
Befuse  to  jpart  this  ling*ring  life 
Of  imperfection,  pain,  and  strife  ? 
Oh  !  envied  in  your  death,  adieu  !— 
Still  memory  and  the  muse  for  you. 

Shall  weave  their  fresh,  immortal  wreath  | 
While  tears  shall  fall  that  balm  the  brave. 

And  sighs  sbaU  swell  that  heroes  breathe 
For  those  in  Victory's  arms,  and  glory's  g|«v«u" 

The  second  canto  is  devoted  to  the  battles  of  Vittoria  and 
the  Pyrenees.  It  opens  with  a  congratulation  to  Spain 
on  her  recovered  freedom,  and  the  procpect  of  coomlete  inde- 
pendence now  opened  to  her  view.  It  then  proceeds  to  notice 
the  established  liberty  of  the  press,  and  this  suppression  of  the 
inquisition. 

''  And  pausing  not  *  mid  arnu*  array, 

WiU  Spain  her  patriot  Spirit  stay ; 

But,  bursting  all  the  chains  that  bind 

The  dark,  decav*d,  imprisoned  mind.* 

pours  on  its  celj  the  moral  ray. 

And  back  to  nature  leads  the  way  ; 

E'en  as  the  angel  who  remov'd 

The  sufienng  saint  by  heaven  beloved. 
Yes  I  now  that  seraph  spirit  beams. 

Which  apes  the  gate  of  Knowledge  wide  i 
The  range  of  cbarter'd  thought  redeems 

And  gives  to  man  bis  stat  ure  and  his  pride* 

**  And,  crumbling  at  the  tcucb  of  truths 

Invigorate  with  reviving  youth,  ^  , 

. .  .■  — ■■""■■'  ^  ■  I    -  ,.  ■    .  .-  ., , J 

*  "  Although  the  Cortes  bad  aMblisbed  thar  liberlf  lof  ihepmist 
aone  tune  before  tbe  battAe  of  Saktmanea,  yet  that  event  iss  tidlft 
■naatorally  classed  with  tbe  aboikioo  of  >tb»  UM)ttisition,  whidtt 
Qocorred  after ;  as  they  both  can  be  traoad  to  the  same  glof ioasf 
priadple  ioiptred  int»  IpaaiihPoUcjr  by  firaish 
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Y«a  glooiny  walls'  accurst  controul 
I>is80lv6§»  and  disenchanis  the  soul, 
DHe  work  «f  i^BMri  Pbtlip*t  b«le^* 
Vlbmm  i^8w\9»jom0iDM  t^nii*d  wi^  kit  ^ 
Sad  ID  the  sileoce  of  the  tovob. 
Save  eclieiBg  to  some  dreadful  doom  ; 

Whose  heart  and  health  and  hope  declined,  ' 
Ptot  for  a  thoughtless  word  a  look ; 

TiU  kinrifig  lifb  to  flmiM  reai(p*d. 
Of  nature  froip  her  seat  M  torlttre  shook ! 

*'  Perish,  inquisitorial  rage. 
False  id5t  of  ik  fiercer  age  ! 
Fall,  thoo  fiend-god,  whos6  rites  defile  : 
Freeddm  rejoice,  f  $ 

Fair  hop^  fond  cl 

For  heaven's  pore  e  skies^ 

Glows  on  the  alta 
.    And  |>ours  oh  Spa  nd. 

^ft*  enlarging  v  light 

Mowbortttheshfi  i  '  ^ 

Glorj  and  peaee,  by  taloor  bon|^l« 
Now  breathe  their  blessings  }— Britaki  givea  the  wlielei" 

Vtt  tnt^e  thkt  the  itbhBttofi  of  this  diabolieal  engine  of 
Mind  sut>erstHion^  end  of  Papal  tyranny^  will  pave  the  w^y 
ftft  the  intif6dticfiM  ot  reKgiotis,  aa  well  as  of  civil,  liberty  in 
Spain.  This  only  will  release  the  minds  of  the  people  from  a 
state  of  the  most  cruel  bondage^  in  which  the  intellectual 
powers  of  men  have  been  holden,  since  the  establishment  of 
Christianity.  And  tbia  only  will  enable  them  either  tb  preserve, 
er  to  appreciate  the  Meseings  of  civil  libetty^  It  is^  therefore, 
a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  The  bard  ftow  brings 
w  to  the  battle  of  Vittorhi. 

**  Tbertf  inured  Spem*s  indignant  fevte^ 
Embattledi  p^urs  its  patriot  coarse;. 
And  Ltfutania's  ardetit  power, 
Wiiha  juit  fage>  iDieoies  the  ho«r  f 

*"'?-■■•      -  .  -.1    ■  ■  -'. 

*  ''  It  is  true,  thtff  tb^  inqufsition  was  first  ihfroduced  into  Spain 
tj  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ;  bat  it  rettialbed  coitiparativ'dy  harmless 
nsttt' Philip  Ix.'  gave  it  Ha  peculiar  malignity  and  force.    ItffSlMr 
Hve^  tlMt    the    VtemHtk  MAitltmA   Ui^  ioqiddtieri^  vHsiie  i\tef  ^^ 
tallied    the  shacklea  of  ihp    pvete.    Btt  thek  unastfaoriied  •  nMn<i« 
4trte  had  no  efiect  on  the  nation  at  laige.     And  it  was  reaenwd* 
fiw  Lord  Wellington,  ly  the  fjlmeroui  pfenoaaiofi  of  mmtor  tmd- 
friendship,  to  phnikiee^  nfhite  «t  MMik$  ijii  jftyjaabla  olia>ig(»  i^kflini 
Spanish  Government 
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Wblb,  aaBtrioQt  io  gkiwiog  tam»  '  i 

Hme  Seottaod,  £rio^  Eoglaod  ham. 
And  see  their  blended  banner  ri&e^ 
And  victory  folfow  as  it  flies  ! 

Lo !  Spain  and  Britrfft  storm  tiMC  wiffg  |<^ 
Britain  with  Pbrtn^l  flie^  rfght  i 

And  tbnnders,  ntm  the  centre,  't\ng 
On  Gaol's  main  fbroe  confbiion,  doath,  attd  flight.** 

^  la  tke  bftttk  of  Vktoria,''  says  4be  anlhor  ia  a  aoia^ 
^  Grenend  Hill,  with  British  and  Spanish  forces,  overcame 
the  enemy*s  left  wing,  and  General  Graham,  with  British  and 
Portuguese  troops,  turned  their  right,  while  Lord  Wellington, 
with  all  bis  artUlery,  attacked  and  broke  their  centre  ?"  But 
hov  caiiM  the  autlxNr  to  on^t  the  matierial  fact,  that  GeDeial 
Pictoa's  divkion  not  only  -began  the  action,  ami  nsacld  tbo 
^ftrM  kiqmssioo  on  that  part  of  the  French  Hneto  ^hich  it  waa 
opposed,  (wr  beKeve,  the  ceatre),  but  actually  sustained  the 
Qoeqnal  conobat  alone,  for  several  hours,  to  the  astonishineat' 
and^«adiairation  of  the  whde  army  ?  Yet  the  same  of  M$ 
gallant  officer  is  not  even  mentioned,  in  the  particular  enlogiea. 
butswid^n  all  Ae  dxfierent  generals  who  distingnished  theoa*' 
sebcs  on  that  memorable  occasion  ?  We  pass  over  tbe  siege 
of  St.  Sebastian  and  Pamp^na,  widi  the  battle  of  the  Py« 
renees,  having  exhibited  sufficient  specimens  of  the  .bwd'a 
mode  of  describing  such  scenes.  The  miscellaneous  poems, 
which  follow  these  marshal  strains,  consist  of  a  few  light 
jneces  on  diftrent  subjects.  We  extract  the  following,  ott 
^  the4^anthom  fly." 

**  In  climes  that  drink  the  solar  glow. 
Fraught  with  the  fiery  beams  they  know, 

Tl^  tropic  insect  waves  its  wing  }  ' 

'  And,  rich  in  phosphorescent  lights 

Still,  o'er  the  eben  breast  of  night. 

Its  gleam  of  glitt'ring  flame  can  fling. 

<<  So  fancy  keeps  her  happies  bue» 
Tinged  with  tbe  golden  boors  that  flew 

O'er  pleasure's  late  illumined  day  ^ 
And»  when  the  clouds  of  envy  shade. 
When  youth's  once  sun-bright  prospects  fade^ 

Still  gilds  the  gloom  with  casual  ray  ! 

The  description  of  the  insect  is  highly  poetical,  and  tKe 
fx^mpansoa  In  the  last  stanza  is  lust  and  striking.  With  the 
SilWwaiig/^-tpit^  oq  a  Lawjq«^    we  shall  close  our  account 
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of  tlu»  tMfi  w^Smatf  whiish  will  aflbrd  plMtfore  W  those  ret« 
dors  who  are  not  veiy  fastidioQs  in  their  poetkil  tiate« 

"  Here  pooderoio  ratti  s  oemors 
.    Laborious  lord  of  legal  lore  ! 

Yotjuit  that  doom,  we  vmy  oot  weep  ; 
He  9lce[m,  who  isado  oa  oron  sleep ! 
Or  io  ebscareit  maze  most  stray. 
Who  many  led  to  loae  their  way  !*' 

,1 

yin^CMB  EccleHasticm.  A  refittaiian  of  the  Charge  Hud  the 
Church  <f  England  does  not  teadi  the  Gomel^  A  Sermon, 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Waite,  M.  A.  8vo.  d2.    Baldwin. 

This  aennon  has  been  accidentally  mislaid^  or  it  wouU,  long 
i^fo,  have  elqperienced  from  us  niat  attention  to  wiiich  it  is. 
8o  well  entitled  from  the  importance  of  the  subject  lUacaased, 
and  from  the  ability  with  which  the  discussion  is  conducted. 
Our  readers  need  not  be  reminded,  that,  within  a  few  years, 
iStere  have  arisen,  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  a  peculiar 
body  of  men,  who  have  arrogated  to  themselves,  exclusively, 
tbe  denomination  of  goepel-preachers ;  thus,  by  diiect  iaEipK* 
oadoB  at  least,  charging  all  the  other  ministecs  of  the  esta^ 
b&bed  church  with  a  neglect  to  preach  the  gospel  of  their 
■malBi.  Schismatics  and  dissenters,  also,  openly  prefer  this 
duurge  q^ainst  all  regular  ministers  j  and  as  a  cliargeof  so 
serious  a  nature,  however  absurd,  and  however  unfounded, 
CUT,  by  constant  repetition,  obtain  credit  with  the  multitude,. 
it  h  highly  proper  to  embrace  occasional  opportunities  for 
the  exposure  of  its  fallacy  and  injustice. 

With  this  view,  and  for  this  laudable  purpose,  Mr.  Waite 
lias  selected  a  very  appropriate  text  from  the  nint^  chapter  of 
&iint  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinlhians— **  Necemty  i$ 
laid  t^Mm  f9ie,  yea,  toot  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  tfie  Gospel.'* 
It  is  wonderful  how  tbe  monstrous  supposition  could  gain 
ground  for  a  moment,  that  men,  on  wliom  this  solemn  obli^ 

Sation  is  imposed,  and  who  must  have  it  constantly  before 
leir  eyes,  would  wilfully,  obstinately,  and  without  temptatioQ 
or  inducement,  violate  it !  If  we  did  not  know  the  force  of 
prejudice,  the  inveteracy  of  schism,  and  the  credulity  of 
mankind^  the  successful  circulation  of  such  a  calumny,  in  an 
enlightened  country,  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  would  be 
incredible.  .... 

''  It  is  our  privilege,**  truly  observes  tfee  preacher,  *•  to  belong  tp  ^ 
(Bhorch  admirable  fur  tbe  purity  of  iu  M^i  and  ibe  toplicf^-cf  i^ 
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<yBqrooPk%  mA  oor  grief  to  toe  iu  docrnqet  obj^ted  lo^  aad  its 
commaaion  forsakeo,  by  mapy  who  have  been  brought  up  in  its 
bosom.  Under  the  pretence  that  the  Church  of  Englatid  does  not 
teach  the  gospe],  numbers  are  seduced  from  its  worship,  and  are  led 
to  seek  the  ruin  of  that  parent  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  their 
religious  existence.  It  is  impossible  for  its  ministers  to  behold  this, 
aod  not  be  anxious  to  remo^*e  so  great  a  reproach ;  it  is  impossible 
for  them  not  to  be  desirous  to  bring  back  those  who  have  been  so 
grievoosly  misled,  to  confirm  others  in  their  attachment  to  the  com« 
mooioa  to  which  th^y  have  been  educated,  and  enable  them  *  to 
give  an  answer  to  every  one,  who  asketh  them  a  reason  of  the  hope 
that  W  in  them.*  We  do  not  contend  that  our  church  inculcates  the 
priociplet  of  religion  in  exact  conformity  with  the  opinions  of  Ar- 
minins,  nor  that  they  accord  with  the  exclusive  and  rigid  tenets  of 
Calvin^  but,  I  trust,  we  can  prove  that  It  teaches  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  fall  aod  redemption  of  mankind^  in  a  manner  so  scriptural, 
so  explicit,  ^nd  so  practical,  as  justly  to  exclude  every  plea  of  se^ 
i  from  its  communion/* 


Tlie  preacher  then  proceeds  to  exphin  the  scriptupal  nature 
of  our  admirable  Liturgy,  and  to  prove  that  whatever  the 
gospel  iticulcates^  the  church  enforces^  and  the  clergy  preach. 

««  That  it  (the  gospel)  is  taught  in  the  liturgy  and  offices  of  the 
Church  of  Ei^land,  and  generally  from  her  pulpits^  itsbaUbehif 
endeavour  to  prove ;  and^  I  trust,  it  will  be  seen^  that  it  is  not  on^ 
taught  in  the  liturgy,  but  that  it  appears  there  in  all  itsongiail 
dignity  and  simplicity  }  that  its  doctrines  are  neither  oonupied  n^ 
debased,  its  duties  neither  partially  nor  equivocally  stated  |  but  timf 
both  are  so  interwoven  with  all  our  aervipes,  as  to  impnsfs  x^n  owr 
minds  the  sacred  truths  of  Christianity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
prepare  our  hearts  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  to  which  trui^ 
religion  calls  us. 

■  •'  No  collection  of  prayers  has  yet  appeared  more  scrip- 
^al  in  their  subjects,  more  comprehensive  in  expression,  more 
rever^tial  and  dignified  rn  language,  more  pious  {(nd  devout  in  seti^ 
timent,  Ihao  the  prayers  and  collects  of  the  Churefa  of  BnglMsd.". 

TTiis  ifi  no  exag^ratcd  description  of  our  church  service  } 
but  a  plain  statement  of  facts.  After  explaining  the  doctrintj 
of  tb«  cburph  iu  the  subject  of  regeneration  by  baptism,  Mr. 
Waite  proceeds  to  notice  ^n  objeption  arising  out  of  this  doc* 
.trine. 

*'  Imperfect  conformity  to  thh  doctrine,  m  the  Collect  far  Ohiist* 
BOMB  day,  we  beg, '  th^t  we  being  regenerate,  and  made  God*s  cbiMren 
by  adoption  and  grace,  naay  daily  be  renewed  by  bis  Holy  Spirit.'  This 
is  one  of  those  points  to  which  those  who  would  seduce  you  firom  the 
^orch  principally  object.  We  attribute,  they  say,  too  much  tt> 
l^ptiscQ/  and,  if  this  doctrine  be  sound,  ihey  observe,  all  baptised 
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persoDs  are  regenerate  and  true  Christians  -,  a  feet  whicb  k  too  ofte«* 
contradicted  bj  their  conduct.    These  objections  arise  from  n  mis« 
takea  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  term,  and  a!so  from  stip- 
posing  the  church  to  teach  that  our  met ely  uncfergoing  an  external 
c^retmony  renders  us  true  Christians.    Regeneration,  like  all    the 
otber  gifts  and  privileges  of  Christianity,  is  a  blessing  only  to  those 
who  u«e  It  aright.    It  signifies  not  the  being  brought  suddenly  from* 
sja  to  chiistiou  perfection  ;  but  the  being  transferred  from  a  state  of 
death  and  condemnation,  to  a  state  of  jgrnce  and  nfi^.    The  \itrord, 
as  used  in  the  Scripture,  and  in  the  oflSces  of  the  church,  meantf  the 
being  born  again,  through  the  instrumentality  of  baptism,  by  the 
<fiu»Giou8  aid  of  the  spirit  of  God,  to  the  power  of  living  a  life  of 
ffiith  and  holiness.    By  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  mabkind  lost  that 
power,  and  were  justly  said  to  be  spiritually  dead.     In  this  tense,  as 
well  as  a  natural  sense »  '  in  Adam  all  die  ;'  in  the  same  sense  also, 
^^  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.'    Baptism  is,  therefore,  to  ever/ 
one  who  submits  to  that  sacred  ordinance,  a  pledge  on  the  part   of 
the  Almighty,  that  be  shall  never  be  condemned  for  the  sin  of  hir 
origiaal  aiMMtor  j  wad  cobYep^  a  promise  of  grace  su^eient  to  subdue 
te  evil  propensities,  and  to  save  his  soul.    This  is  a|^licable  to 
childreo  ;  and  therefore  infants  are  baptized,  and  consequently  may 
be  regenerate/' 

.  Convf^rsion^  with  which  regeneration  is  often  confounded* 
jQelates  only  to  those  who  have  come  to  years  of  discretion^ 
smd  who,  Uving  in  the  practice  of  any  known  sin,  and  in  for- 
getfnhiets  of  God,  need  to  be  renewed  to  repentance  and  to 
gndergD  a  perfect  change  of  heart  and  life.  A  converted 
fierspn  who  has  never  been  baptised,  cannot,  in  the  scriptural 
acceptation  of  the  term,  be  said  to  be  regenerate ;  and  a  rege* 
berate  person  may  be  in  such  a  state  as  to  need  conversion^ 
since  regeneration  introduces  us  not  to  the  perfection  of  the 
christian  life,  but  to  the  privileges  of  Christianity.  Hence  it 
will  clearly  appear,  that  the  church  nowhere  teaches  that  the 
mere  UBdeigeiog  of  an  external  ceremony  renders  us  true 
christians. 

Having  shown  that  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  arc  reallV 
preached  by  the  church,  he  goes  on  to  show  that  its  Ai^tm 
also  lire  inculcated  with  equal  strength.  And  he  lastly  ex* 
amines  the  presumptuous  aiul  groundless  assertion,  of  Xht^ 
encBiies  of  tiie  church,  that  ^^  if  the  church  teach  the  gospe), 
her  miaistefs  do  not  ?— his  answer  to  which  wc  shall  t^ios^ 
cribe. 

"The  corruption  of  human  nature  Forbids  us  to  expect  that  the  whdie 
of  any  society  can  be  influenced  by  pure  and  dis'mterested  motives 
only  ;  and  whatever  bars  the  church  may  place  for  the  exclusion  of 
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improper  persons  from  the  mimstryy  tbcire  most  always  be  found 
fome,  who  will 

Creep,  and  iotrudey  and  dhntx  into  God*8  fuld. 

]IIfLTOrt^ 

"  We.are  W9rned  of  this  in  the  tweoty-sixth  article  of  religion, 
and  at  the  same  time  assured,  that  the  *  Sacraments  are  effectual, 
bacaiBe  of  Christ's  institotion  and  proeaise,  tboogh  tbe;f  be  mmm^ 
ter«lby  evil  men.'  But  whilst  the  Church  of  finglaod  can  boast  of 
such  divines  as  Hall  and  Andrews,  Taylor  and  Beveridge,  Barrow 
and  Tntotson,  Home  and  Porteus,  and  while  their  writings  form'  the 
chief  ttody  of  so  many  of  the  detgy,  the  palpit  m«t  pvwkictf  niudi*. 
•oosd  doctrine  and  practical  piety.  It  is  evident  that  the  number  of, 
religions  characters  in  the  ministry  has,  of  late  years,  been  greatly 
increasing ;  and  I  think  it  may,  with  truth,  be  asserted,  that  (\o 
society  can  be  found  more  emineatly  distinguished  for  learnlBg  an4 
piety  thao^be  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  Nomensaa  m  tk% 
examples  which  even  Our  personal  knowledge  could  produce  both 
ia  the  highest  and  lowest  ranks  of  this  sacred  order,  of  a  most  exalted 
derolkxi,  a  vltfne  t)eyobd  that  of  common  Ki^,  and  a  parity  of  iniid^ 
cers  which  even  the  Ixeatb  of  ealamny  cannot  sully.  In  vain,  how* 
ever,  do  we  expect  perfection  in  any  man,  or  in  any  society,  Th« 
best  of  OS  '  are  men  of  like  passions  with  vou,*  and  are  subject  to  the 
tame  errors,  in6rraities,  and  sms.  We  frequently  need  your  indul- 
gcooa,  aod  ooastaatly  your  prayers.  We  entreat  you  not  lo  so  Ar  out.! 
imperfectioas  to  prejudice  you  against  pur  sacred  office,  or  the  holy, 
cause  in  which  we  are  engaged.  We  entreat  you  to  receive  all  our 
exhortations,  ixjt  for  our  own,  but  ^for  our  work's  sake/  We  are 
ambassadors  of  Chrtit ;  we  are  watchmen  appointed  to  want  yoi^  of 

S:  dangers  of  sin }  we  are  shepherds  of  that  flecks  which  Jeaoi 
rist  has  purchased  with  his  own  blood  :  and  of  our  embassy,  our 
warning,  and  our  care,  we  most  one  day  give  an  awful  account.  Do 
oa,  xhM,  tfaeJQiCieo  10  believe,  that  we  are  not  altogether  unmindful 
of  the  solemn  ohaige  covumtted  to  oa,  and  that  oar  greatest  anxiety 
b, ''  to  finish  the  ministry  we  have  received  of  the  Xx>rd  Jesus,  to  testify . 
the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.** 

.  Let  one,  who  is  no  clergyman,  add  his  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  whom  lie  has 
fteqtiently  vindicated  from  th6  Calnrooious  aspersions  o£  their 
enemies.  As  a  body,  they  may,  unquestionably,  challenge 
%  compttrispd  with  any  celkctmi  cS  persons,  in  any  station  or 
coaotiY,  for  purity  of  miod  and  oopduct,  for  dcptk  of  hmoim^ 
ledge  and  solidity  of  talent,  for  aoundneas  of  principle  wd 
jQ^ment,  for  well-regulated  zeal  and  well-directed  energy  ; 
to  ste^ifi^  worth  and  geQume  virtue. 
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FulkiaU  Sagacity  of  tkt  Edmburgk  Bmewers* 
M«.  SovTHBY^  in  the  notes  to  his  Carmen  Triumpkale,  has  exhibited 
sene  ma^Mt  spedmetiB  of  the  ngacHyof  those  torrfaera  sages  who 
bate  undertaken  to  enlighten  their  counfrymen,  x>n  ^11  political  sab« 
jccts  i  which  specimens  appear  to  ns  to  require  a  fuller  exposure^ 
jod  the  sages  thetnselipes  a  aererer  castigation,  than  they  hare  jet 
leeeited- 

In  the  twenty-fourth  number  ef  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  critic, 
in  allusion  to  the  present  war,  confidently  puts  this  appalling  ques- 
iSKXki'-^*^Qm  any  man  of  sense,  does  any  plain,  unaffected  man, 
above  the  level  of  a  driveUing  courtier,  or  a  feeble  fanatic,  dare  to  say, 
h0  can  look  at  this  impending  contest,  without  trembling^,  every  inch 
of  At«i,  for  the  restilt.**  Presuming  to  consider  ourselves  something 
above  the  level  of  a  dnvelling  courtier,  sometfaiilg  abov^,  also,  the 
l^vel  of  a  feeble  fanatic,  we  dared  to  say,  and  did  say  again  and  again  ^ 
that  we  anticipated  the  happiest  results  from  the  then  impending  con- 
tests. Ours,  then,  is  not  that  a/^^-wisd6m,  which  judges  from  the 
event ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  triumph  a  little  over 
these-  pfpheti  of  Scotland,  who,  as  they  acknowledge  to  have  tretk* 
Ued  every  inch  of  them,  have  a  Mt  claim  to  be  placed  among  th^ 
fe^fanatia  of  thtdzy*  * 

In  a  subsequent  ntimber,  the  27th,  of  the  same  pestiferous  pub- 
lication, speaking -of  Portugal,  the  Reviewer  says, — *'  If  the  French 
do  not  make  an  ^ort  to  ^ve  us  out  of  Portugal,  it  is  because  we  are 
better  there  than  any  where  else.  We  fear  they  will  not  leave  us  on 
the  Tkigui  many  days  longer  than  suits  their  own  purposes.**  Ever 
ready  are  these  gentlemen  to  find  an  apology  for,  and  to  laud  the 
prowess  of,  their  favourite  nation.  With  them,  the  retreat  of  the 
French  ts,  inreriaibly,  a  skiHtfl  manoeiivTe  to  deceive  their  enemii^  ; 
theif  Inactivity,  the  period  of  wise  preparation  for  more  decisive  mea- 
sures 5  and  if  they  have  not  converted  their  defeats  into  victories,  they 
have  gone  very  near  it.  Unhappily,  however ,  for  these'false  prophetS;^ 
the  French  soon  gave  them  the  lie  direct,  they  proved  that  they  did 
no^  thinkus  better  in  Portugal  than  elsewhere;  and  they  accordingly  did 
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^  make  an  ^ri  to  drive  us  out  of  Forhtgal,**  and  into  tb#  tea  }  hoi, 
iottead  of  efiecting  their  pnrpose,  they  -were  driren  out  of  Portugal 
liiemsel?es«  with  fery  great  ]o»,  and  accompanied  by  the  exeoratioDS 
of  a  whole  Battoa  on  wfaofn  cbey  had  iallicted  every  speciet  of 
oppretsioo  and  croelly,  which  eten  the  iogeooity  of  ikekr  maHce  could 
devtte.  Here  agaio,  then,  they^  dograiefiillyi  put  the  aagaeity  ef  their 
Scottish  adTooales  «/  fauli. 

It  was  reserved  for  these  men  to\!uidertaketbedesper^etaAef 
indirectly  josttfyii^  the  coodoct  of  the  Freoch  In  Spaio^  and  to  make 
the  Qoprincipled  attempt  to  cecsure  the  just  iodignatioa  which  the 
Sfmaish  oatioa  maailested  against  their  oppressors* 

"  The  hatred  of  the  name  of  a  Frenchman  in  Spaini  has  been 
siK^  as  the>  r^lUy  wiU  by  no  mtans  justify  ^  and  the  deteitatioa  of 
the  French  government  has,  among  the  inferior  orders^  been  carried 
to  a  pitch  wholly  unauthorised  by  its  proceedings  towards  tbeoa.*'— 
Ediniurgh  Review,  No,  27. 

If  tl^se  critics  had  furnished  the  pot^ic  with  iheir  scale  of  meraftty , 
we  should  probably  have  been  supplied  with  the  means  of  fbrmtog 
some  notion  of  tiietr  estimate  of  the  degree  of  injury  oeoessary  10 
jitttify  hatred  of.  those  who  inflict  it.  Bat  without  entering  upon 
any  cakoiation  at  once  so  nice  aud  so  fallacious,  we  may  venture  to 
ussert,  that  the  anoaU  of  civUised  nations  scarcely  present- an  act  of 
naore  flagrant  injustice,  of  more  outrageous  tyranny,  or  a  more 
flagrant  vioMon  of  the  war  of  nations,  than  the  aeiznse  of  the  rsyal 
fiunily  of  Spain  by  Buonaparte }  their  ioipnsoQment  $  and  the 
treacherous  oecopation  of  the  principal  fortaenses  in  thek  domi- 
nions. And,  most  assuredly,  they  do  not  contain  any  aocBont 
of  the  invasion  of.  a  oouiitry,  marked  by  circuflutaooes^  grealsr 
atrocity,  by  the  cooMniaBioo  of  greater  enormities,  of  more  wanton 
crusty,  of  mom  wide-spreading  dcsolatioo,*  or  of  mora  cold- 
^  blooded  murders  1  than  marked  the  invasion  of  Spsin  1^  the  Fretkoh. 
If,  then,  jnjoriios  and  insults  as  great  m»  man  could  sustain  from  mkn» 
could  jaslify  hatred  of  the.  nation  by  which  they  were  ioflieted,  the 
Spaniards  are  fully  jutftfied  in  their  hatred  of  the  French  name. 
And,  with  all  the  tenderness  which  these  reviewera  feel  for  the  French 
govemmeht,  it  will  exceed  their  poivecs  of  pemuasion,  to  oonvinee  ai^y 
mt^aiovethe  (epel tf  a /eeltle  Jdn^Hcg  abore  the  levql  q£  nd^cid^d 
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gr#(;Q5iiii  •TfOMipe  tilt  levd^of  ihp  ^rMHtig  t«itid(a»l»yCgfrfl^fflhin»tc 
f«fMiW{c«  that  tho  ptQ069Awg$  of  Uuit  gcHr^rvnoMi,  «4tkk  r«fgard  to 
Spsifi^  4hI  i»pt  iiatty  auib^i^  lod  jtMifyi  tb«  uUapst  ^wrot  isf^d^tes^g- 
4i<m  (Bf  wt^«cb  tlie  bomav  iDi«4  is  MfMblQ^  iK)<i  ii^  i)ie  8|>ivpumb 
tboiitd  ext^ad  j»  OQiyiderable  pottj^  (rf*  tMr  #ia»<wlwp  fo  >ib«  pfo- 
Aig^  ffpoU^is^  of  such  a  ggiwtwmmt,  t(»y  voi^ld  i^at  «;ii|x>9«  i1)«ki- 
sehes  te  censure  for  injustice.  We  might  asfc  the  a^fpetooi  critic^  a 
t}«e6tieo>  whtt  he niedot hy '' Me i^§^kty»'  ip  ibe paiwgo hat qnc«ed  ; 
hQ$  our  p|}{jeet  here  is  to  es]pese>  90t  graaiiaaiioal  ignoranoe,  biit|ifo- 

«Jj^ie  {M'i^<cip)es. 

"  The  ^te  of  Spain*  we  thmkj  sf  d«9(M»  and  that  fine  mA  mi9^ 

^g9ti(Mcqv^my  h^B  probi^ly  yielded  bj  tbia  time  to  tbefrte  wWcb  has 
Uikm  «fMMi  the  greater  part  of  ooAtiaeotal  Europe*  Her  Sor#p9an 
diNpaioiaoa  ^bav€yieUed already*-*  Idmn  Ihid. 

ii^^  ^op,  UiiQk>  that  the  fate  of  Spaio  U  d^icidfi,  aad  that  iiie#ctaiaHy 
shares  in  the  common  fate  of  all  that  portion  of  die  finnepean 

,  ooyitifttftt  wbkh  stands  opposed  to  Aa«ce.  Yet*  happily  fur  snaofciBd, 
her  late  is  the  opposite  of  that  which  the  £diiih«rgh  Reviavera  «o 
-f^QiifideQliy  anticipated^  and  so  IbolisUy  ftretold.      It  warbi«nght 

.  about,  tQ0»  not  by  the  asserted  mamas  of  yUldkg,  hat  by  the«m/ 
OKam  of  jfesiHance^  Her  Europeao  demifMona  are  atrmdj^  feapwd 
fcanutbei^rafp  of  a  wretched  usurper^  bf  wham  uahalknead  MMh 
her  tiansatlatttie  donmioni  have  -aaver  been  diagraoBd.  And  itmy 
hmfebtien  resoocd,  too,  by  the  port  whidb  we  have  taiEeo  ia  that  nn- 
lestv  on  wbioh  the  sensitive  prophets  of  the  north  oould  sot 
mfiAoai trtmkiing tmry  inch  rftkem  $  and,  for  theirgrralar i 

*  %\oo,  and  te  the  utter  eoafusion  of  their  whig  adrocates  in  parltaaacnt 
aad  eisewfaoa,  the  liberation  of  Spain  frooQ  the  Brenehty^»  has  been 
etchieind  by  the  wise,  firm,  and  vigoroaa,  poiscy  of  <those  Mtiih 

•  mittistert,  whom  the  Sdiahargh  fteviewets  have  invarably  r epresented 
.  M  little  better  than  drivdieim  and  idieifb  ^ 

The  M%%  enemy  of  Fiaaco  and  ^riead  of  Mils  eenatry ,  who  incars 
tfte  fatrio4ic  indigQation,  aad  diawadown  upon  hers^the  scurrilous 
tn^^eettven,  of  these  nerthern  pmleidei^  te  a  4econd  9igki,  is  Rvstfvi. 
**  ConskleHng  how  Unie  that  power  has  ahown  itself  capilife  of  edi^- 
i]«^  ^  the  salvation  of  %m»pe>  we  acknowledge  that  we  fibriM  imkfr 
'  with  -great  compoavie,  eny  change  which  might  lay  tb6lbundetion<>f 
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fiitnce  im^gmm}9mip9!QA  «caUer  i&e  FrewJi  fyrw  0ir«r  the  ^bmhMf^ 
qf  tie  Cam9J'    EdiMttergh  fUvkw,  No.  3& 

Jb  the  firH  plaoe^  It  is  jcurio«»  ui  obs^e  by  vbat  different  scal^ 
ifaci^whQCKii.  &r  Ibe  Freorb  estiooate  the  effpfU  of  their  favoprit* 
■atioi^  aad  thr  exertioDs  of  her  (qpp<»eiits*  IFe  had  vaiqly  imag'uied 
thai  tbiooU^  attempt  of  the  E«i«Uui£ipperpr  to  asi^t  the  £qEiper9r 
of  Gvtmmfs  ia  Uie  dsfeofie  ff  hii  domioionf  ag^tost  the  inroads  of 
Frmoot  $  and  the  still  more  noUe  stand  which  he  made,  alone,  nnmye 
poKodl,  anl»  iojcod^  a^fkctedb^  the  special  friends  andpa^Foi^of 
Ibe  Ediahivgb  review^  on  the  frontiers  of  his  own  dominioo^i  baffliBf 
mtry^foftof  ibe  Dsiupir  a^d  hi?  aroi/^  and  defeating  him  in  repeat* 
td  inpymanta»ieYiocpd  jotpetbipg  more  than  a^^agal^litf  of  effi^cl- 
iiiga  UUk  for  the  aabratioo  of  £«rope.  We  had  1^7  tboqght  UuOC 
thtae  evoals  HNintlested  a  itroiig  disposition^  and  an  efficient  power^ 
|[i^«Mribat»  moit  joatarially  to  tha  ecnaodpalioa  of  Europe  from  the 
fireadi  y^ks.  And,  iodeedj  we  am  convince  that  bad  Aleaaoder 
baeii  ^Mj  wrmnMlt  hj  the  poiper  aod  resources  of  Gmat  Britain* 
■Ktead  ef  beiig  4eettfed>  milled^  and  deserted,  by  the  miwsters  of 
Ihatd^y^  who  stood  high  in  the  fairour  of  the  Ediobmigb  ftevieiMii^ 
hawnwbf^  ttm  Am,  have inteifoaed  a  formidable>  and,  ininaof 

an  dBeieat,  harrier  t#  (be.  desuructife  profress  of  Fceocb 

Xba  atate-  of  poblio  aflSurs  oa  the  contineat  of  finqofia 

I  aDt»  iadaad)  at  thai  ibne,  .rj|>e  for  the  giorioos  ei^plosion  whitok 

takooftace }  but  mod^  however,  might  have  been  dope^ 

k,  w»  are  pensadaA,  WfaUd  have  been  doecu  by  the  Bussian 
tt>  dietifh  ^fae  hiteot  embara  of  fesiitaBoe^  ta  foiter  tbr 

I  spirit  of  independecMa,  ki  the  people  subjected  4o  tmwm,  by 
tkm  oritanHHigemaQt  and  piistilanisatty  of  ihoirffuleis,  a&4»  above  aUr 
;bf  ebe  want-  of  manioBRty,  of  a  right  undentaodiBg  between  tbt 
dlibieiU  states  aad  ofa  cobudoii  centre  of  aetioa;  and  to  iaeilitala 
tbe  great  obfeot  oi  universal  libecatioD,  whenever  the  time  should 
arm*  ht  xaalnog  tbe  glor«oua-alcenpt. 

Itittfaemoranacasaary  la  plaee  the  conduct  of  Russia,  at  tUa 
■pernio  ia  a  pfoper  point  of  vieflr>  and  indsad,  this  had  already  beeo 
4boa  by  tba  abia  pan  of  Mr.  £ualepbiev»,  whose  masterly  produce 
iioawircwsewad  by  as  in  one  of  our  former  numbi^n,  as  thefidtn* 
tagb  Bavicereri  were  in  possesskm  of  thase  facia  at  the  vary  tioa 
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when  thej  penned  the  passage  which  we  have  selected  for  animad*^ 
Tersion.  They,  consequently^  drew  from  the  same  premises  totally 
opposite  concloslons  to  those  which  we  have  drawn  fh)m  them. 
That  their  predilection  for  France,  and  French  Politics,  gave  a  biJ»  tel 
their  reasoning,  or  rather  to  their  assertion,  there  can  be  little  doobe; 
And  the  same  bias,  had  unquestionably  a  singular  efl^  on  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  passage,  to  which  we  no#  direct  our  atten- 
tion. 

This  part  contains  a  declaration,  tantamount  to  a  wish  that  the 
French  may  subjugate  the  whole  of  Russia,  which  tohjugatiod 
these  men  have  the  impodence  to  avow,  will,  iti  their  opinion,  Utf 
the  foundation  of  future  improvement  j  that  Is,  we  suppose,  will 
tend  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  Russian  people.  In  noticing 
the  last  passage  we  have  to  quote,  we  shall  comment  on  thia  newty- 
discovered  effect  of  French  conquests.  We  shall  here  merely 
state  our  astonishment  that  any  men,  living  under  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  British  Laws,  can  have  the  assurance  to  wish  success  to  the 
inveterate  enemy  of  their  country,  and  coniuston  to  an  ally  of 
that  country.  That  such  a  wish  is  distinctly  implied  in  the  passage 
attracted,  no  one,  we  apprehend,  will  presume  to  denjr.  How  must 
the  writers  of  such  a  sentence  blush  for  their  degeneracy,  their  felly, 
and  their  ignorance,  if  they  have  the  smallest  sense  of  shame,  now 
that  experience  has  convinced  them  how  nmch  the  power  of  Ruatia 
is  capable  of  effecting  for  the  salvation  of  Europe.  That  power 
ktts  hem  magnanimously  and  effectually  exerted  for  the  aoeomplisb» 
ment  of  that  glorious  object.  Never  did  a  nation  display  greater  wiadeoH 
fertitude,  energy,  courage,  and  perseverance,  than  Russia  has  displayed. 
She  suffered  her  foe  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  her  dominions,  tbac 
she  might  have  time  to  collect  and  concentrate  her  means  of  lentsianefr; 
she  sacrificed  her  andent  capital  to  the  preservation  of  her  Empire  i 
she  then  drove  a  victorious  army  before  her ;  she  rushed  on  and 
fwept,  like  a  torrent,  the  hostile  hordes  before  her ;  inafewweeka 
•ha  crushed  the  military  power  of  France  ^  that  power  which  had 
cmshad  the  independence  of  the  Eutopean  continent ;  and  aniiihUated 
the  largest  and  best-appointed  force  which  had  ever  bean  cdlected  in 
the  field.  Nor  did  she  stop  short  to  loiter  In  her  career  of  victory,  of 
vktory  unstained  by  cruelty,  and  sanctified  by  every  motive  whicth 
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QUI  eDfiobk  bmiuni  0Ct\oo»,  the  cootinaed  her  parrait  bejrond  her 
owa  IVontien  ;  the  rescued  Prassm    from  slarerf  ;   she  hoUted  the 
ncred  Modard  of  indepeodeoce,  and  lorited  the  nations  of  Europe 
tO'MllyaroQQdit.  Hercall^as  obeyed;  tbenationt  did  rally  i  the  flame 
of  freedom  spread  with  ineonceivable  rapidity  |  the  cry  of  vengeance 
resoooded  from  the  banks  of  the  Beresino  to  those  of  the  Dnieper  | 
^rom  the  Dnieper  to  the  Elbe ;  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine  $  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  MeoBe  and  the  Moselle  i  and,  we  hope,  will  soon 
spread  from  these  latter  rivers  to  the  Seine,    Snch  are  the  atchieve« 
mcnts  of  that  power  which  is  the  object  of  derision  to  the  Edinbnrgfa 
Revieweni  to  men,  who  have  prostitoted  what  talents  they  possess^ 
and  what  knowledge  they  have  acquired,  to  the  po/rte/tc  purpose  of 
QM^niiyingthe  efforts  of  a  criminal  Usurper,  and  even  of  panegyrizing 
h'M  objects  and  hit  inews  t   of  vilifying  bis  enemies ;  and  of  damping 
the  spirits,   and  depreciating  the  energies,  of  every  state  which  baa 
laboured  to  shake  off  his  degrading  yoke*   Away  with  soch  drivellers, 
sQch    political     Idiots,    such    pseudo-patriots,   and  let  Englishmen 
blosb  to  encoorage  the  stupid  productions  of  their  polluted  press. 

Weoow  come  to  the  last  passage  which  wehsTo  to  notice  for  tim 
present,  and  which  presents  a  splendid  instmce  of  their  proj^Aelir  and 
predktive  powetu 

*'  Gbbmant/' 

«'  It  wocdd  be  as  chimerical  to  expect  a  mutiny  amongst  the  vassaf 
states  of  France,  who  are  the  most  impatient  of  her  yoke,  as  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  Boordeaux,  or  the  Conscripts  of  1603  and  i90g. 
The  changes  effected  by  the  Prendt  invasion,  have  been  favouralk  §a 
the  individual  happiness  of  man,*'    Edinburgh  Review,  No.  28« 

This  paragraph  contains  the  very  quintessence  of  Jacobinism,  and 
exhibits  the  very  climax  of  falsehood  and  folly !  The  chimera  which 
these  sagacious  prophets  of  Edinburgh  held  forth  to  the  astonished 
view  of  gaping  Democrats,  has  proved  a  reality  ^  and,  to  apply  their 
own  ffliseraUe  jargon  to  their  own  precious  prediction^  it  is  ''  snch  af 
the  realiy  will  by  no  means  jusHfy**  The  vassal  states  of  France 
ImcmuHniedi  they  have  risen  as  one  man  against  their  sanguinary 
oppressors ;  have  abjured  his  authority ;  they  have  shaken  off  their 
chains;  and  are  preparing  to  inflict  signal  vengeance  on  hisdetes* 
table  head !    Nor  is  It  unlikely  that,  in  a  few  days,  the  very  impos^ 
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nhility  in  which  the  reviewers  so  evidently  exulted^  will  prove  a  realUg 
4iboj  by  a  hdy  insurrection^'^io  use  an  expression  of  his  fevourite 
•repQblicans — of  the  inhabitants  of  Bonrdeaux  againsf  the  usurped 
<lominion  of  the  Corsican  assassin  ; — and  even  by  a  mutiny  among 
the  Cpnscripts,  ifnotqf  I8O9  and  1810,  of  1813,  1814,  and  1815, 
for  so  far  has  the  Uoody  anticipation  of  this  ferocious  monster  ex- 
tended. The  inhabitants  of  Germany  have  spared  us  the  trouble  of 
giving  the  lie  direct  to  the  Jacobinical  assertion,  that  the  invasion  of 
France  confers  happiness  on  the  nations  which  she  subjugates.  Either 
the  writer  knew  that  he  asserted  a  roost  atrocious  ^sehood,  or  his 
ignorance  was  so  profound  as  wholly  to  disqualify  him  for  the  office 
of  a  political  writer.  France  is  a  volcano  from  whose  crater,  Paris, 
the  revolutionary  lava  has  issued,  in  dreadful  profusion,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  spreading  misery  and  desolation  over  all  the  neighbour- 
ing  states,  drying  up  the  sources  of  industry ;  withering  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  of  art  y  and  destroying  the  very  springs  of  human  hap- 
piness. Is  there  any  thing,  it  may  be  asked,  in  the  individual  cha- 
racter of  Napoleone  Buonaparte,  to  justify  the  belief,  that  he  has 
QDunteracted,  in  any  degree,  the  fatal  effects  of  the  revolution  ?  He 
may  possibly  have  restored  order  by  the  establishment  of  an  iron  des- 
potism ;  he  may  have  secured  internal  tranquillity  by  subduing  all 
fireedom  of  speech,  thought,  and  writibg ;  he  may  have  enforced 
implicit  .submission  to  his  will  by  the  erection  of  a  military  police,  of 
a  military  conunission,  and  of  a  military  punishment,  for  refractory 
slaves^  he  may  have atchieved  all  this;  but  will  the  Edinburgh  Re« 
viewers  admit,  that,  by  this  display  of  his  policy^  by  this  exercise  of 
his  power,  he  has  promoted  the  Iiappiness  of  the  people  ?  Again,  let 
us  ask,  has  this  man  shewn  greater  mercy  to  the  nations  conquered  by 
his  arms,  than  to  his  more  immediate  slaves  in  Frsgice  ?  The  whole 
history  of  Europe,  from  the  year  1795,  when  this  monster  first  as* 
turned  a  leading  character  on  the  political  stage,  to  the  present  eventful 
period,  give  the  strongest  contradiction  to  the  preposterous  supposi- 
tion. But  the  people  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  have 
settled  this  question  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy.  Even  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers,  with  all  their  metaphysical  dogmatism,  and  with 
all  their  unbridled  audacity,  will  not»  we  suspect,  presume  to  deny 
that  the  people  of  any  country  are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  hap» 
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fmess*.  T\x6  people  of  those  countries  have,  unanimously^  risen 
to  restore  those  ancient  institutions,  and  that  ancient  state  of  things^ 
the  destruction  of  which,  these  reviewers  maintained,  had  proved 
favourable  to  their  happiness.  Unless,  then,  it  be  contended,  that 
the  frequenters  of  certain  oyster  cellars  in  Edinburgh  know  better 
what  constitutes  the  happiness  of  the  Germans,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
Swiss,  than  these  people  themselves,  it  follows^  of  necessity,  that  the 
reviewer  advanced  what  was  untenable  in  theory,  and  contradicted  by 
fact.  The  temper,  the  disposition,  the  principles,  which  these  pas<* 
sages  unfold,  and  which  pervade  every  volume  of  tlte  Edinburgh 
Beview,  developing  its  purpose,  and  betraying  its  ob^ct^  cannot  be 
too  stroBgly  depreciated  by  Englishmen,  nor  yet  reprobated  in  terms 
of  too  great  seventy.  For  a  work  breathiog  such  a  pestiferous  spirit^ 
is  It  not  a  subject  for  wonder^  that  such  a  man  as  Sir  James  Mackin* 
tosh,  who  has  held  the  important  office  of  a  British  Judge,  in  India ; 
and  who  stands  ibcth  the  declared  historian  of  the  present  reign,  shodd 
condescend  to  write !  He  must,  by  this  connection,  be  soppoted 
either  to  espouse  the  principles  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  in  which 
case  he  must  have  abandoned  the  principles  which/he  publicly  pro* 
claimed  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  before  his  departure  for  Bombay ;  or 
else  to  contribute  to  a  work  the  principles  of  which  he  condemns — a 
proceeding  which  would  convey  no  very  favourable  idea  of  the  tode* 
pendenoe  of  his  mind,  or  the  consistency  of  his  conduct,  Utrum 
horum  mavis  accipe.  But  which  ever  way  he  decide ;— we  can  anti* 
cipate  no  great  accession  of  credit  from  the  result  of  his  choice. 

"  I        J     J  !,  \ ^^Jf— ■ 

MISCELLANIES. 

ANECDOTES. 
Quid  pro  quo. 

Whew  Joseph  Lancaster  went  to  Ireland^  on  one  of  the  speculative 
excursions  which  have  been  productive  of  so  moeh  advantage  to— 
Aimfe^,  be,  by  some  means  or  other,  procured  an  invitation  todinnerj 
at  the  Castle  in  Dublin,  the  Vice- Regal  residence.  The  ladies  pre- 
sent were  very  well  disposed  to  quiz  the  Quaker ;  and  one  of  them, 
the  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  gravely 
addressipg  him,  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  said,  '*  Friend  Lancas^ 
ter,  I  drink  to  thy  broad-bottomed  beaver  5"  the  Quaker,  nothing 
abashed  at  this  unexpected  salutation,  instantly  replied,  with  great 
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great  composure, ''  I  thank  thee,  friend  Anna  Mtria,  end,  in  retony^ 
I  drink  to  iky  absent  hanMerckirf" 

'  Hartnonic  Discord. 

On  the  first  meeting  of  a  convivial  and  musical  club,  the  members 
of  which  distinguished  themselves  by  the  significant  appellation  of  the 
Sons  of  Harmom,  one  of  these  children  of  Apotto  partook  so  copi* 
ously  of  the  good  things  at  table,  that,  ere  dinner  was  over,  he  was 
in  a  state  of  complete  intoxication.  In  Fino  Veritas,  says  the  ancient 
adage;  and,  if  there  be  troth  in  the  adage  itself,  this  Son  of  Harmony 
most  have  been  the  most  quarrelsome  of  all  the  voti^ies  of  the  Del* 
phic  God,  For  the  effect  of  wine  upon  him,  was  a  dispute  with 
all  who  would  dispute  with  him  ;^and,  immediately  after  dinner^ 
he  jumped  upon  the  table,  walked,  or  rather  reeled,  from  one  end  of 
it  to  the  other,  kicked  every  bottle  and  glass  into  the  liips  of  tho 
guestsj  and  produced  such  a  scene  of  discord  and  confasion,  aa  had 
never  before  been  witnessed  by  this  harmonic  assembly. 

The  HostHity  of  F)ritndship. 
A  Female  Benefit  Society  was  establi^ed  a  few  yean  age^  under 
the  denomination  of  Tiia  AmicabitB  Sistbrs/'  and  piotesii^  to 
be  founded  on  principles  of  pure  amity  and  benevolence.  But  here, 
as  in  too  many  other  cases,  professions  and  practice  were  much  at 
variance.  In  truth,  theae  amicable  ladles  were  in  a  constant  state  of 
hostility  f  and,  for  some  months.  Bow  Street  was  besieged  by  then, 
and  the  m^istrates'  ears  dinned  with  their  iood  and  incessant  com* 
plaints.  Whether  this  society  began  in  friendsbipr  and  continued  ia 
hostility,  ended  in  destruction,  we  are  not  able  to  say. 

De,  dromgoole's  speech. 

The  Speech  of  Doctor  Dromgoole,  delivered  at  the  Roman  CathoVtc 
Board,  on  Wednesday,  the  SM  Decemhr,  1813,  as  reported  in  their 
official  paper,  the  Dublin  Evening  Post :  with  a  Commentary, 

The  following  Speech,  delivered  by  Dr.  Dromgoole,  the  8th  of 
December,  in  the  Catholic  Committee,  or  Board,  was  received  there 
with  very  great  applause,  and  the  Resolution  on  which  it  was  grounded 
passed  without  a  division.  From  bis  bold  and  open  avowal  of  the 
ultimate  views  ofthe  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  the  principles  which 
they  maintain,  some  persons  have  doubted  whether  he  really  uttered 
them  ;  but  the  following  incidents  afford  incontrovertible  moral  evi- 
dence,  that  the  copy  of  the  speech,  which  we  give,  and  which  appear- 
ed  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Post  of  the  1 1th  December,  was  genoine.-— 
It  isoniverially  well  known,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Board  uniform - 
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If  onpfef  diort  band' writers  to  tal(e  do#D  their  debates^  and  ibttthef 
are  raviaed  and  coneefted  by  a  Select  Committee  tbereoC  before  they 
are  toot  la  the  Editor  of  tbo  Dabtio  Eveoiog  Fdtt»  wbich  it  oom« 
pkteljrattheirdevotioQandoodertbeircoDtnxi].  Thoi^tlie  Doctor's 
Speech  was  deltfered  the  8th  of  December^  no  part  of  it  appeared  in 
that  Print  till  the  11  th>  and  yet  the  Speeches  of  Dr.  Sheriden^  who 
aacondfid  Dr.  Dromgooie's  Motion,  and  of  others  who  spoke  on  it>  were 
pabBshed  in  the  Evening  Post  of  the  9th  December ;  in  which  it  is 
prttsedy  and  the  Ibllowing  reason  assigned  for  postponing  the  printing 
of  it.  "  At  lenr  o*clodc  Doctor  Dromgode  rose  to  make  his  important 
Metioo.  He  prefiwed  it  by  a  %ieech  of  great  talent  and  learning, 
which  we  ma|t  defer  till  onr  oeit.  It  was  replete  with  all  the  leam- 
iag  and  good  seose  for  which  the  learned  Doctor  is  remarkable— we 
ahoold  iBjiora  ham  and  the  public  by  givhig  it  in  tlw  abstract."  In 
ahert,  they  appieciated  it  so  highly,  that  they  took  three  entire  days  to 
gifie  a  correct  copy  of  k.  TVIien  it  was  printed  in  the  DaUin  Evening 
|loit»of  the  1 1th  of  December,  tlie  following  Advertisement  was  prefix* 
edtoit.  ^'Wokybeibra  oor  Readers  a  correctand  ample  copy  of 
Dr.  Dfomgoole^s  excellent  and  arguosentative  Speedi,  on  the  subject 
of  secnrities.**  It  condades  with  the  following  observation  on  its  re* 
fort  of  tittt  debate—''  It  is  by  &r  the  most  ample,  and  is  by  many 
degrees  the  most  correct  and  aoqirate  accomit  that  has  been  published, 
of  the  reoent  proceedings  of  ti^  Catholic  Board.'*^ 

It  is  also  stated  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Post  of  the  24th  of  Decem* 
ber,  that  they  do  not  chaige  him  with  want  of  jodgment  or  lack  of 
liberality. 

The  Lord  ^rench,  in  the  Chair. 

DocTom  Drovoooli.-- The  present  Readotjoo  differs  £rom  the  origi 
oal  Notice.  The  notice  provided  for  the  communication  of  the  leso- 
iution  to  Lord  Doooughmore  and  Mr.  Grattan,  by  the  persons  appoint- 
ed to  wait  upon  ^m  from  this  Board.  No  obstacles.  It  was  supposed^ 
would  lie  in  thj^way  of  the  intended  communication.  The  oooclusioo, 
however,  was  too  hastily  drawn,  that  the  favour;  Ivhich  Mr.  Pitt  did 
not  refuse,  which  Mr.  Fox  cheerfully  conceded,  whicb  a  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant's Secretary  never  denied,  and  wliich  every  CorpoiatioQ  or  Tra- 
ding Coaijpany  claimed  as  a  sort  of  right  when  their  interests  were  en- 
gaged^  \|oold  not  be  withheld  by  Lord  Doooughmore  and  Mr  Grattan^ 
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fraia  trte6  hariiig  tbe  ccmiktence,  and  ipeaklng  (hefvolee  of  «>iK' 
Horn  of  CbtfaDHes-^bot  Dm  aUier  visum.  In  comeqiiMaB  of  tbi» 
Qoexpeoted  citioaiuttance^  thofonn  of  the  Resolailoii  has  htem  ciwgod 
-^bttt,  wHk  the  exceptUKi  of  the  order  for  its  comnroniottionto  Lord 
Donoughmore  and  Mr.  Grattan,  it  remains  in  tohataoce  the  same. 

Resolved— That  we  think  it  neoetsaryat  this  paErticalar  time; 
to  re-iidopt  our  Resohitioo  of  the  year  1810,  that  at  Irishmen  and 
Catholics  we  never  can,   nor  will  consent  to  any  interference  on  (he 
part  of  the  Crown,  or  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  in  the  appointment  of 
oor  Bishops  :— and  that,  with  every  dtspositcon  to  meet,  as  far  as  it 
cah  be  done,  the  wishes  of  eveiy  part  of  our  Parliamentary  Friends  and 
Protestant  fellow  sobjects,  we  yet  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  declare, 
that  no  settlement  can  be  final  and  satt^actory,  which  has  for  its  baata, 
or  at  ^1  involves  any  innovation  or  alteration  to  be  oiade  by  aotbority 
of  Parliament  in  the  doctrise  or  disciplioe  of  the  Catholic  Chorch  ni 
Ireland  —that  this  Declaration  is  not  lightly  made>  hot  is  grotiodad 
upon  the  concurrence  of  this  Board  with  the  Prelates,  and  in  the  aeati* 
ments  of  the  Catholic  Body  at  large,  as  poblidy  and  repeatedly  es* 
pressed  at  the  several  Meetings  held,  for  the  last  three  years,  in  every 
part  of  tlie  )(ing4oa). 
ThisEesoluiion  divides  itself  into  two  parts.— The  first  goes  to  the  re* 
adoption  of  the  Resolotion  of  1 816, ,  to  which  there  can  be  no  ob|ec« 
tion.    Tiie  second  is  declaratoiy  of  the  sense  of  this  Board,  and  of  the 
Countcy  at  large,  on  any  interference  of  Parliament  ki  the  £edesiaati- 
cal  Discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland^    It  is  expressive  of 
the  sentiments  of  every  Gentleman  who  has  spoken  amongst  as  on  the 
subject,  and  conveys  the  general  result  of  the  declarations  repeatedly 
made  at  the  Town  and  County  Meetings,  since  the  question  was  fir^t 
broached.    To  the  latter  part  of  this  Resolution,  opposition  is,  it  seems, 
fo  be  made  upon  grounds  not  connected  with  the  substance  of  the  Re* 
fdtttion  or  its  averment,  but  collateral  and  irrelevant.    It  is,  it  seems, 
Theotogical,  and  I  am  accused  of  introducing,  by  the  proposal  of  this 
Resolution,  religious  controversy  into  the  Board.    But  do  Oeotlemeo 
understand  the  meaning  of  those  terms,  when  they  apply  them  to  the 
propositions  before  yon  ?    Why,  my  Lord,  if  this  question  be  tbeologi* 
eal,  and  beyond  our  competence,  then  has  the  Catholic  Coipmittee 
been  usurping  the  rights  of  the  Priesthood  for  the  l^st  30  or  40  ^ears, 
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D^^tilmf,  $mi  the  vtoMibk  Ckmlm  O'Cmtot,  wm  »isUk«i; 
aiid4#fi«m«8  at  SoDTiDede,  wbcm  tbey  stiyc^alrf 
tte  £bw1ocii  of  £pisco|M)  eleciion,  w«re  acdog  otit  erf  tbeir  ^rof  inct* 
wd  iwvfpiig  apoo  the  rights  of  others.  Bot  this  argnineBt  is  too 
afanrd  to  he  openly  adraoced^  and  the  oaao  who  cesorts  to  it  miMt 
have  other  ol^eaU  than  th#6e  he  avows,  ite  ohaenre,  mj  Lqi4> 
that  this  ol^ectioB  was  not  made  against  the  coociltitory  Resoliitios, 
aa  it  wascaHad.  ef  the  last  j^r,  although  that  Ratokition,  truly, 
Mwiied  an  Eoclesiastical  power,  when  it  proceeded  to  snhmit  the 
djadpltne  of  yo^t  Church  to  ParUament— it  was  not  started  dorinf 
the  whole  tioae  that  the  Coaunit(ee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
en^ikgFed  in  its  theologifial  task  of  new*modelltng  Catholic  disci- 
phae.  This  was  not,  tt  seems,  beyond  tbeir  competence — bolbf 
we  are  incompetent  and  interaoeddling  intruders,  if  we  declare,  that 
wecao  never  consent  to  any  interference  on  the  part  of  a  British  par- 
liameDt— e  Lay  and  Protestant  body,  in  Catholic  Ecdesiaslical  affidrs. 
Bet,  my  Lord,  it  would  be  trifling  to  go  fiuther— the  time  of  this  as* 
semUyis  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  refuting  an  objection  so  evidently 
Qofsunded,  and  conndering  that  it  comes  from  the  ctmcUiatm-s  of 
the  last  year,  so  contradictory  to  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  indi« 
vidnala  who  urge  it  Other  objections  have  been  started.  The  reso- 
lation  is,  it  soMns,  premature,  and  it  has  been  hastily  taken  up. 
Premature  1  what,  at  a  time  when  parliament  is  sitting !  When 
your  petition  is  prepared,  and  on  the  point  of  being  transmitted  to 
Sog^and ;  when  your  delqpites  are  to  be  instructed,  and  when  you 
aie  ^peaklqg  of  communicating  (if  allowed)  with  your  leading  par- 
UamoUary  advocates.  Premature  1 — Why,  my  lord,  it  would  not 
have  been  prenuuure  three  years  ago,  when  the  letter  of  lord  Gren* 
viUe  first  made  its  appearance.  I  proposed  its  adoption  then,  I 
baiNight  it  forward  on  two  or  three  subsequent  occasiiHis,  when  you 
wane  sendii^  delegates  to  London,  that  it  might  serve  to  govern  their 
aooduct  in  the  communication  to  be  held  with  our  friends.  Had  it 
been  early  adopted,  it  would  have  saved  much  of  the  d'lstmst,  and 
serious  difierences  of  opinion,  that  have  since  occurred  >  and  the 
oooaby  would  not,  in  all  probabiliiy,  have  had  to  experience  the  vex-^ 
ation  oCdisappointed  hopes  ! — It  has  not,  then,  been  hastily  taken  op. 
il  fortnight  before  the  ever-memorable  synod  of  our  bishops,   in 
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the  luimmtam,  I  dhsogbt  it  idj  dotf  ■gaift  to  iubmlt  H  lo  lii9^MQ« 
iidersUiop  of  t!ut  boird  i  ti  was  tben  got  rid  of  bjf  tn  a^^MiAiMBt, 
Imt  the  ditconioD  led  to  to  foil  an  expreifiion  of  the  piiUte  voimd, 
that,  at  that  period,  it  would  ha?e  been  soperfloous  to  pcesi  it  iotthcr. 
It  would  be  oat  of  tkne^  the  ^bishops  had  decided,  the  bill  was 
firiuBaidif  cqectedi  and  the  leaaloii  of  parliaitieot  was  drawk^  to* 
laards  a  close.  It  was  accordiogly  held  over  till  e^portonity  shoald 
serve,  or  a  necessity  arise,  foragaid  brit^iog  it  forward*  That  nes 
eessity  has  arisen.  The  question  of  parliatnentary  interference, 
which,  we  confidently  hoped,  had  slept  the  sleep  of  death,  haa 
been  again  resuscitated.  A  discussion  has  taken  place  npon  this  sub- 
ject in  the  board-*-great  public  alarm  has  been  excited,  and  we  are 
now  imperiously  called  upon  to  decide.  RceoUect,  that  npon  that 
occasion  nodiscossion  was  had — that  the  motion  was  .meaely  villi- 
drawn**— that  the  sense  6f  the  board  was  not  talMai  «poo  it,  and  that 
U  is  therefore  liable  to  misconstmctioB.  As  to  the  mover,  I  give 
him  credit  for  the  best  Ttftentieoa— no  one  has  laboured  more  diem- 
terestedly,  and  with  more  self^evotion  in  the  earned  his  Cathidic 
countrymen — no  one  has  stronger  claims  on  their  confidence,  or  pos- 
sesses it  more  deservedly  than  he— »and,  althoogh  1  have  dtffisred  with 
him  in  opinion,  I  am  proud  to  bear  this  publjo  testimony  to 
his  urK:ommon  merit.  He,  my  lord,  is  not  prepared  to  resist  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution.  He  feels  and  acknowledges  its  necessity. 
He  knows  that  no  testimonial  remains  in  the  records  of  onr 
proceedings,  bearing  unequiTocal  and  unimpeachable  testimony  of 
our  determination.— Look,  my  lord,  to  what  was  called  the  €on« 
oiliatory  resolution  of  the  last  summer •  That  resolntion  gives  tip 
the  discipline,  and  only  deprecates  any  rude  interference  with 
the  doctrines  of  our  church.  Can  it  be  bdieved  that  any  mmi- 
her  of  Irish  Catholics  could  be  brought  to  assent  (o  sndi  m  m* 
solution  ?  This  was  the  most  mischievous  and  impolitic  niea« 
sure  of  the  board— and  if  there  foe  any  act  of  my  Kfe  to  whidi  I 
look  back  with  pleasure,  of  which  I  am  proud,  it  is^  that  I  singly 
opposed  it.  But  let  me  do  justice  to  the  board.  The  obnoxious 
part>  that  which  makes  this  dangerous  and  disgraceful  oinisiion, 
was  added  on  the  day  of  the  discussion— no  previous  notice  hod  been 
given,  and  it  was  passed,  I  am  convinced,  without  being  perceived^ 
under  the  intoxication  of  new-raised  expectations.    That  resolntion 
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Mt  cootafn  the  seme  of  the  bMird,  b«t  it  retnains  on  year 
rmtbeoftlyevldeiiOB  of  yo^v  opinioD  5  for,  as  it  was  passed 
Mbteqnetit  to  the  resokitlon  of  1810,  doet  it  not  amount  to  a  virtaal 
repoil  of  that  resohitlon  ?  In  fact,  if  an  opinion  ia  to  be  formed 
M  fltl,  bf  persons  onacqnainted  with  the  sentiments  of  the  metnbcrs 
of  the  board,  how  H  It  to  be  collected  ?  Not  from  the  speeches  of 
Chia  or*  that  indiTidaal,  bat  fW>m  resohitions  in  which  the  whole 
bodyconcuir.  Add  here  is  a  resolution  that  gives  tip  all  the  points 
fye  which  we  have  been  so  long  contending.  As  to  the  resolution 
of  thanks  tp  fho  bishops,  considered  abatractcdly  from  (he  deb.ite  to 
which  it  gave  rise^  it  goes  merely  to  an  acknowledgement  of  their 
great  zeaU  aikd  pastoral  attention  to  tl>e  spiritual  interests  of  their 
flocks  J  it  has  notliing  at  all  to  do  with  the  question,  and  the  con- 
dlifttory  rbaoltrtion  remains  the  only  interpreter,  however  false  and 
errooeocis,  of  our  sentiments.  WiU  any  gentleman,  after  this, 
fell  me,  tbet  the  reaolution  I  propose  is  minecessary } — that  it  is  un- 
ftecesaaty  to  make  a  diatioet  and  explicit  avowal  of  our  real  sentiments, 
when  we  have  every  reason  to  expect,  that  nnless  we  early  protest 
against  it,  pariiament  will  again  undertake  the  task  of  re-modelling 
ear  diadplioe,  and  of  formio|^  a  new  conltltutiea  for  the  government 
of  our  church.  Recollect  upon  what  light  grounds  and  almost 
iaapalpable  reaaoM  the  fiiat  proposition  of  the  veto  was  made  to  par- 
Knaeol,  and  yott  srtU  at  once  perceive  the  necessity  of  leaving 
Botking  tkat  can  be  aaisegderstood  or  miaconstmed  in  your  pro* 
ceedingSw  To  what  niscfaieA,  wnd  what  vexaticD  and  disappointment, 
dU  net  this  want  of  oaodoor,  or  rather  this  neglect  of  coming  to 
•ftespfiait  deohialieo,  give  rise  deriog  the  last  year?  Were  we 
not  reduced  to  the  afflicting  spectade  of  seeing  our  advocates  join- 
ing witb  miiiisterialists  io  drawing  up  a  bill  ridiculously  called  a 
sdief  hill,  that,  usidec  coioar  of  the  restoration  of  some  portion  of 
ii||Mi»  was  iloided  witb  fifaia  end  penalties,  bearing  exclusively 
npOfteor  bodjr }  A  bffl  so  fidt  of  abamefot  exaction,  so  subversive 
of  fial%iflo,  aad  so  ing«rions  to  general  liberty,  that  our  ancestors 
would  have  sqeeted  it  m  the  darkest  night  of  die  penal  code ;  and 
wbidiw  I  hcvea  itght  to  assert,  if  ofibied  as  articles  of  capitnlafton 
Io  those  bnvB  warn  who,  on  the  walls  of  Limerick,  made  the  hst 
<elaiiil  iaar  Irish  independence  woqU  bare  been  lepHed  to  in  no  otber 
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way  tbao  from  tbe  mouth  of  tbeoaonon.    It  is  fiirly,  (ben,  tai^ii<* 
table  to  your  own  ac^  if  you  have  been  insulted  and  di8Q()poiiiAod. 
Your  friends  were  led  to  beJicre,  from  tbe  tcoour  of  your  conciliatory 
resolution,  that,  for  the  obtainment  of  civil  rights,  you  bad  broken 
with  religion — that  long-wii*hed-for  divorce  from  your  prelates  waa 
effected — and  that  you  had,  at  last,  determined  to  hand  them  over, 
to  be  dealt  with  at  the  discretion  of  parliament. — Did  Mr.  Grattan 
think  so  ?    If  he  did,  how  can  we  juatify  the  severity  of  animad- 
version, with  which,  in  the  frenzy  of  disappointed  hopes  and  io* 
suited  feeliogs,  his  great  name  was  treated,  for  the  part  he  waa  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  in  those  tnmsctions  ?    Mr.  Grattan  is  a  Frotea* 
tant,  and  there  are  many  worthy  and  cooacientious  men  of  that  per- 
suasion, who  naturally  think,  that  it  would  be  rendering  a  most  im- 
portant service  to  Ireland,  by  making  all  its  inhabitants  Protestant, 
and  by  putting,  because  they  don't  perceive  the  mischief  to  which 
it  would  lead  your  church,  as  its  government  and  appointments,  upon 
the  same  footing  with  the  Church  of  England.    There  might  be 
no  departure,  in  this,  from  that  political  rectitude,  from  which,  I 
most  steadfastly  believe,  Mr.  Grattan  never  intentionally  swerved* 
To  bis  integrity,  then,  to  the  powers  of  his  great  and  coamumdiag 
talents,  you  may,  with  safety  and  advantage,  entrust  the  advocacy 
of  your  civil  rights  ;  but  you  qannoi  confide  yoor  religious  rigbti 
to  his  prejudices.    No  Layman,  no  Protestant }  but  above  all,  no 
English  parliament,  as  at  present,  or  in  whatever  way  constituted, 
ought  to  be  allowed  proftinely  to  intermeddle  in  tbe  administration  of 
your  church.    That  right  belongs  to  another  aothoritj,  where  k  wm 
placed  at  the  first  birth  of  Chri(tianity-«-wbere  only  it  can  safely  rest 
or  be  l^itimately  exercised. 

If  then,  you  are  not  prepared  to  encounter  the  saoie  embarraai- 
ments,  vexations,  and  disappointments,— if  yoo  are  not  prepared  to 
see  a  Bill  similar  to  the  last  introduced  into  Parliament,— «nd  siHrh 
an  event,  if  not  prevented,  is,  I  have  reason  to  think,  most  likely,— 
you  must  come  to  some  final  and  condusive  resolution— a  resolution 
that  shall,  as  far  as  we  can  do  it,  shut  the  door  against  all  Legislative 
interference.  Nothing  of  an  intermediate  kind  will  be  available. 
The  principle,  once  adi!nilled,  we  liave  yuo  means  of  preventing  its 
being  carried  to  any  extent  to  which  the  spirit  of  hostility,  the  wan- 
onness  of  power,  or  the  designs  of  a  calculatmg  policy  may  be 
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iodimd  Id  go.    Fbr  be  anored,  that  with  regard  to  a  certain  class  of 
fitataaaaen,  who  hwt  it  cooat  in  their  power  to  effect  their  purpoie, 
oetbing  leaa  is  toogbt  than  a  complete  domimitton  in  the  government 
of  your  cborcb,  and  that,   for  this  pnrpoae,  the  cry  of  sccorities  was 
ficst  raiied,  and  is  tlill  kept  op.    The  demand  of  securities  was  first 
noade,  and  is  still  insisted  on.     What  then  are  we  to  think  of  the 
politkal  sagacity  of  those  Gentlemen,  who  have  decbred  that  they 
ate  prepared  to  support  the  6r»t  part  of  this  resolution,  which  inter- 
diets  the  appointment  of  our  bishops  by  th  *  crown,  but  refuse  to 
go  tbe  length  of  protesting  against  any  interference  in  the  discipline 
of  our  church,  aa  if  any  one  can  rationally  believe,  that  the  ap« 
pointineot  being  denied,  any  thing  eke  would  satisfy,  or  be  treated 
as  an  adeqnaCe  security  ?     Does  he  think  that  any  additional  oath 
or  oaths  would  satisfy  ?     If  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  he  thinks 
ao^  I  am  ibrry  for  him  ;  but  I  will  ask  him  does  he  think  it  wise, 
-—does  he  thiok  it  fair  or  right  to  admit  the  necessity  of  an  oath  for 
Catholics^  beyond  the  ordinary  oath  of  Allegiance  ?     Are  we  to 
have  oaths  for  every^  profession  and  occupation  } — an  oath  for  the 
lawyer^  that  he  will  not  betray  his  client, — an  oath  for  the  doctor 
that  he  will  not  poison   his  patient, — an  oath  for  the    merchant 
that  he  will  not  defraud  his  creditor,  if  be  be  a  Protestant,  not  even 
for  the  good  of  the  church  I    Which  of  ^oo.  Gentlemen,  that  recol- 
lects his  feelings  when  taking  our  present  Catholic  oath  of  allegiance, 
that  does  not  think  that  sufficiently  galling  and  insulting,  or  that  can, 
with  patience^  anticipate  any  further  nmltiplieation  of  such  oaths  ?— ** 
That  QAth  is  built  upon  the  falsest  and  most  profligate  imputations, 
baviog  their  births  in  periods  of  <  fierce  religious  controversy,  ci^il 
wars,  and  blood.    What  an  oath  is  this,  that  calls  upon  me  to  say 
that  I  would  not  dethrone  my  king,— that  I  would  not  bear  false 
witness  againat  my  neighbour, — that  I  would  not  mnrder  him  from 
motives  of  religion !— 'That  calls  upon  roe  to  renounce  those  mon- 
stroios  doctrines,  as  if  I  bad  maintained  them  up  to  the  moment  that 
I  came  forward  to  abjure  them,  and  which,  although  I  reject,  every 
other  Catholic,  who  has  not  like  me,  taken  the  oath,  still  continues 
to  hold  as  sound  doctrine  ?    All  this  is  certainly  insinuated,  or  coo* 
reyed  by  inuendo  in  this  vile  oath,  the  demoniac  wish  of  tbe  fraooer 
of  which  certainly  was,  that  the  accusation  should  be  against  tbe 
rdigioO/  and  against  its  professors,  of  which  the  individual  swearing 
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Is  obliged  to  ctne  to  a  doobtfol  ezpurgatloa,  btfore  the  law  will 
9U0W  him  to  be  lifted  up  to  the  higher  conditioD  of  a  alave.  Yon  §m 
oot  called  upoo  to  depose  that  high  treason,  r^Mllioo,  ^tn^ary,  aad 
murder,  on  the  score  of  conscience,  are  not  aroongit  the  artkba  of 
jour  religion,  but  that  they  make  no  part  of  joor  particolar  bdae& 
An  oath  containing  such  abjurations  might,  and  would  be  wiliioglj 
taken,  by  every  one  come  to  the  ose  of  reason,  but  it  baa  not 
be«i  called  for— and  why,  I  may  ask  ?  Because  U  would  go  from 
day  to  day,  to  remoye  the  rancorous  and  calunuiioos  alaoders  ibat 
have  been  foiged  by  unprincipled  men^  and  are  still  maintained  kf 
ethers  equally  unprincipled,  for  purposes  which  they  dane  not  avow. 
Were  such  a  test  proposed,  the  Catholic  church  would  be  vindicale4 
in  the  sanctity  <^  her  worship,  and  the  purity  of  ber  doctrines^ 
by  ten  thousand  witnesses— by  her  prelacy,  her  peers,  and  all  her 
children.  When  oaths  are  mentioned^  is  it  not  matter  of  aurpriae 
that  any  Catholic,  instead  of  anticipating  new  oaths,  which,  if  they 
do  nothing  more,  go  to  widen  distinctions  which  are  the  shame  of 
Ireland,  should  not  rather  speak  of  the  repeal  of  this  which  Is  so 
insulting  and  bo  revolting.  And,  indeed,  when  eonsidered  in  a  pell* 
tioal  point  of  view,  and  that  it  is  known  to  stand  as  a  stumbling  block 
between  the  great  proportion  of  Ireland,  and  the  etpression  of  their 
lojralty  to  the  throne,  is  rt  not  equally  surprising*  that  statesmen,  the 
most  prejudiced,  not  to  say  patriots,  and  Catholic  advocates,  instead 
of  its  re-adoption,  as  in  the  late  bill,  have  not  long  siace  taken  raea* 
aures  to  have  it  erased  firom  the  statute  bo<^.  Tbeae  are  the  oaths 
that  were  to  serve  as  rampiers  of  defence  for  the  Protestant  Chorch. 
And  is  there  any  one  oath  amongst  them  which  he  would  recommead* 
Is  there  any  one  oath  amongst  them  which  a  conscientious  man 
would  not  hesitate  to  take.  The  oath  for  Catholic  members  of  Par- 
liament is  nearly  similar  to  the  ordinary  oath  of  allegtance— it  ta 
drawn  up  in  the  saoie  cautious  and  suspicious  manner— the  cbinsea 
and  observations  are  of  the  same  insulting  and  cahmmlous  kind.  But 
both  go  to  a  solemn  pledge  to  support,  not  the  suocessioo,  bst  the 
Protestant  succession  to  the  crown.  The  Gentlemen  of  the  bar  well 
know,  that  men  of  high  and  proud  minds,  consulting  the  honesty  of 
their  feelings,  have  hazarded  the  possession  of  their  property  doring 
their  lives,  and  given  up  the  disposition  of  it  after  their  death,  rather 
than  aubmlt  to  the  degradatioa  and  humiliation  whidh  it  ia  calculated 
to  inflict. 
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Bdt^  perfa8p9>  Gentleman  have  some  a  tber  oath  in  view— perbapi 
they  look  to  Mr.  Caoning*s  strange  and  »  sw-fangled  oatha— the  oath 
of  a  bishop,  a  d«Bn>  or  a  simple  priest,  t  fhe  relief  bill  is  certainly  a 
8tore4)oii8e  of  oaths  ;  it  seems  to  cont  ain  nothing  else  ;  and  the 
Gentlemen  may  easHy  sopply  themselvies.  Let  ns  look  amongst 
those  rampiers  of  defence  for  the  Protest  ant  church,  and  see  is  there 
one  oath  amongst  them  which  a  conscieiil  ions  clergyman  wonld  take. 
The  oath  of  a  member  of  Parliament  is  a  mere  tranacript  of  tho 
present  one.  The  oath  for  a  priest,  af  \er  swearing  him  to  be  a 
guard  and  a  spy  npon  the  loyalty  of  his  bil  hop,  makes  him  swear  that 
he  wiU  not  do  any  thing  that  may  tend  die  ectly  or  indirectly  to  disturb 
or  overthrow*  the  Protestant  church  in  '  these  kingdoms.  Mind,  it 
does  not  uty  by  frand  or  violence,  as  ia « the  members  oath,  bnt  by 
doing  any  thing  whatever,  in  conjanctioi )  with  Rome,  or  the  agents 
of  Rome,  that  has  a  tendency  of  ovenb  trow  the  Protestant  church, 
ftc.     Now  what  is  the  absurd  tendency  of  these  clauses  ? 

Doei  not  the  conversion  of  a  people  to  another  mode  of  faith  go, 
not  indirectly,  but  directly  and  at  once,  to  t  be  destruction  of  the  Estab- 
Kshment  ^  and  is  it  to  l>e  supposed,  that  1 1  Clergyman  of  any  persna* 
sioD,  who  conceives  that  the  truth  is  wl  th  him,  could  be  indooad, 
witboot  an  abandonment  of  all  moral  prin  ciple,  to  take  and  subscribe 
$meh  an  oath  as  this  ?  From  the  manner  in  which  it  is  drawn  op, 
the  Catholic  clergyman  is  to  be  bound  not  \  to  do  any  thing  for  the  pro- 
pm;at]on  of  the  gospel  in  these  kingdoms  by  the  advicb,  in  conjunction, 
or  imder  the  influence  of  the  pope  of  R(ii  ne.  Bni  it  is  known  that 
•vmy  catholic  acknowledges  him  as  suprei  me  Head  of  the  church 
-^that  the  Bishops  correipond  with  4iim  ai  a  Father—  that  they  re- 
ceive his  pastoral  instructions— that  they  •  communicate  to  him  the 
ioecesa  of  their  labours  in  the  mission — thai  t  he  is  the  comnaon  bond 
ami  centra  of  union  to  Catholics  wherever  «  iispersed  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  YHlat  then  of  a  general  nature  !  is  or  can  be  done  for  the 
propagation  of  Christianity,  in  any  qcarcer  of  the  globe,  that  is  not 
done  with  the  knowledge,  or  by  the  approbi  tion,  or  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ^ee  of  Rome  ?  Is  not  this  the  k  nown  doctrine  of  Catho- 
Ucky }  And  how  gross  the  ignorance  that  woi  ild  propose  such  an  oath, 
unless  it  was  meant  to  insult  ?  And  how  abs  urd  and  presumptuous  to 
suppose  it  would  be  accepted  ?    Are  theai  :  the  securities  that  are 
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sought  for  the  protection  of  the  Protestant  chnrch  ?  If  so,  she  cairtiot 
obtain  them.     She  might,  According  to  the  penalties  of  that  bill  see^ 
ind^,  the  Catholic  Pastort:  driven  from  their  flocks— she  might  see 
them    subjected     to    obloc|uy,     privation,    and  insolt — she    might 
see  them  transported  as  felons,  and  suffering  as  murderers;  ,but  she 
would  never  see  them  so  If  )st  and  so  abandoned  as  to  take  tlie  oath 
which  was  proposed- -an  o2|ih  not  to  seek  direhiiy  or  indirectly,  the 
subversion  of  tlie  protestant  church  !     Why  this  would  be  to  abuse 
Ibe  divint  command,  which  »ays,  *'  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations  !"     It 
would  be  to  proscribe  the  writings  and  spiritual  labours  of  a  Bossuet^ 
ao  Arnot,  a  Lingard  or  a  M^iner,  to  forego  the  defence  of  the  Catbo* 
lie  liiitb,  for  that  vindicated- —how  can  the  Separation  from  it  be  jus* 
ti£ed  ?     Do  not  even  the  virtues  and  morality  of  a  Priesthood  go  indi* 
rectly  to  propagate  the  Faith  which  they  profess  ?    Do  they  not  ope* 
rate  more  eflectually  than  xiords  ^  for  what  is  more  powerful  than  ex- 
ample ?     Was  war  then  to  be  waged  with  the  Virtues  ?  Were  they, 
too,  Co  be  tbjured  ?  No  !  if  the  church  of  England  trembles  for  its 
safety^  it  must  seek  it  ehewtiere,  we  have  no  securities  to  give  !     That 
she  stands  in  great  need  of  si  .'curitits  who  can  doubt,  when  she  sees  di- 
vision io  the  camp,  and  obs€  rves  the  determined  war  that  is  carried  on 
against  her— fn2uro5  pugnntur  intra  et  extra'-*  that  her  articles  of 
association  are  despised  by  tjjose  that  pretend  to  be  governed  by  them. 
That  the    Romans,  men  of  strange  faith,  are  amongst  those  in  com* 
mand  j  whilst,  from  withc<ut,  she  is  incessantly  assailed  by  the  thou- 
sand bands  and  associations  of  tribes,  who  neither  give  nor  take  quarter. 
Why  are  not  means  taken  to  coerce  ?     Why  are  they  not  bound  over 
to  keep  the  peace  ?  Why  are  tlpey  put  upon  their  securities  ?     Furi- 
ous tribes,  religious   warriors,   who  neither  take  nor  give  quarter. 
Why  are  they  not  put  opo  n  their  securities  I  Why  are  not  they  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace  ?     To  pass  over  others*— Observe  the  Metho- 
dists, a  sort  of  Cossack  Infantry,  religiously  irregular,  who  possessing 
themselves  of  the  fields,  atnd  fighting  from  ruined  houses  and  church- 
yards, are  carrying  on  a  di  sultory,  but  destructive  warfare  against  her. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  strong  and  republican  phalanxes  of  Presbyte- 
rianism  occupy  an  imposing  position;  and  the  columns  of  Catbolicit j 
are  collecting, -who  challeiage  the  possession  of  the  jiik,  and,  unfurling^ 
the  Oriflam,  display  its  gU  )rious  motto,  £»  Tovtm  Nma. 
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But  tbe  Established  church  will  stand, —  it  will  survive  the  storms 
with  which  it  is  assailed^  if  it  be  bailt  upon  a  bock, — but  if  its  foan« 
dation  be  oo  sand,  no  human  power  can  support  it.  In  vain  shall 
Statesmen  put  their  heads  together,— -in  vatn  shall  parliaments,  in 
mockery  of  Omnipotence,  declare  that  ii  is  permanent  and  inviolate*-— 
in  vain  shall  the  lazy  Churchman  cry  from  tbe  sanctuary  to  tho 
watchman  on  the  tower,  that  danger  is  at  hand, — U  shall fall^for  ii  is 
human,  and  liable  to  force^  to  accident  and  to  decay — it  shall  vall^ 

AMD    KOTHINO   BUT   THE    MBMOBT    OF   TUB   mischicfs   IT   HAS   CRB- 

ATBD  SHALL  8UBV1VB.  Abcady  ike  marks  of  approaching  ruin  are 
vponit',  U  has  had  its  time  upon  the  Earth — a  dale  nearly  as  long  as 
any  other  hoveltt  i  and  when  the  time  arrives^  shall  Catholics  be 
called  by  the  sacred  bond  of  an  oath,  to  uphold  a  ^^i^i^m  which  they  le^ 
lievewill  he  oneday  reiectbd  by  tub  wholb  karth  ?  Can  they 
be  induced  to  swear  that  they  would  oppose  even  tbe  present  Protes- 
tants of  England,  if, ceasing  to  be  truants,  they  thought  fit  to  return  to 
their  ancient  worship,  and  to  have  a  Catholic  king,  and  a  Catholic  par» 
Uament, 

JBut  who  is  so  simple  as  to  think  that  Lord  Castlereagh  is  alarmed. 
for  the  safety  of  the  Church,  or  that  he  is  bonajide,  looking  for  secu- 
rities?—No,  it  is  influence,  good  solid  influenpe,  through  the  degra-. 
datiOD  of  the  Priesthood,  that  he  seeks  to  convert  the  pastor  into  the 
little  Magisterial  tyrant  of  his  flock — to  have  him  a  ready  instrument 
to  play  the  part  of  an  informer — to  be  the  whipper-in  at  an  election, 
or  belted  in  the  accoutrements  of  a  yeoman,  the  gun,  tbe  bayonet,  and 
cartouch  bos ;  to  be  ready,  at  every  little  appearance  of  popular  tumult, 
to  dip  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  parishioners.  To  such  purposes 
we  know  the  ministers  of  a  Christian  Worship  have  been  perverted^ 
no  doubt,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  state— and  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  same  demoralising  system  would  be  acted  upon,  aod 
iimilar  services  be  expected  from  ours  !  the  hope  of  being  able  to  ac- 
complish this  it  is,  that  makes  the  influence  of  the  Pope  latterly  ap- 
pear so  dreadful.  This,  it  is,  that  has  produced  the  necessity  for  secu- 
rities, at  which  the  late  Administration,  and  (he  present,  equally  laugh, 
although  they  have  each  in  their  turn,  excited  the  cry,  and  spread  the 
alarm.    They  call  for  Securities,  but  their  object  is  influence — the 
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subserviency  and  degradation  of  Ireland — the  rendering  its  great  Po- 
pulation, through  the  medium  of  the  Priesthood,  submissive  to  al!  the 
purposes  of  the  minister  of  the  day  j  and  no  oath,  nay,  not  ten 
thousands  oaths,  will,  wiiliout  this,  give  that  kind  of  security  they  seek. 
Was  there  a  man  in  Ireland,  when  the  question  of  securities  waft 
first  broached  by  Lord  Greiiville,  that  did  not  see,  that  was  not  con* 
vinced  it  was  for  other  purposes  than  those  pretended.  If  theie  be 
^ne  who  docs  not  think  so,  let  him  look  to  the  records  of  parliament  f 
let  him  read  the  speech  of  Lord  Grenville  in  the  debate  of  1S05,  and 
he  will  there  find  how  his  Lordship,  when  the  matter  was  hinted  at» 
vaunted  and  laughed  at  the  supposition  of  their  necessity.  Gentlemen 
who  may  hereafter  speak  upon  this  subject,  will  find  their  advantage 
in  studying  this  speech.  It  is  a  perfect  repository  of  arguments,  shew-* 
ing  the  folly  of  calling  for  securities  from  Catholic  subjects.  And 
surely  Lord  Grenville  was  not  .to  be  trusted  when  he  afterwards  argecf 
their  necessity,  and  spoke  oftbeir  concession  as  theme  qua  nonci 
his  support. 

The  cry  for  securities,  or,  in  other  words^  the  proposed  thrald6ii> 
of  our  church,  is  a  legacy  left  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  bis  unfortunate  country^ 
He  considered  the  union  incomplete  without  it,  and  he  would  havef 
carried  it  at  the  same  time,  but  that  the  consent  of  the  Pope  required 
time,  and  his  favoured  measure  could  not  be  postponed.  Recoiled 
that  it  was  in  that  ill-omened  year,  when  Ireland  lost  her  independencer 
and  political  existence^  that  the  Veto  and  Salaries  to  our  Clergy  wat 
first  proposed ;  and  collect  with  that  recollection  the  e£R>rt9  that  have 
been  made,  and  are  now  making,  to  enslave  or  destroy  our  Hierarchy. 
As  the  intention  of  eflecttog  the  Union  transpired  in  the  year  1 7Q5, 
froih  the  published  correspondence  of  the  Eilrl  Fitzwilliam,  so  tbia 
intended  accompaniment  has  been  disclosed  by  the  intemperance  of 
Lord  Redesdale,  when  be  declared  that  Ireland  could  not  have«  nor 
the  connection  between  the  two  countries  be  secure,  whilst  the' 
Hl^archy  was  suffered  to  exist.  This,  then,  is  a  iavoorite  measure^ 
long  sought  and  well  considered ;  and  until  yoo  shut  the  door  npon  it, 
without  the  hope  of  its  ever  been  opened,  and  until  yon  can  shew  by 
yom*  unanimity  that  it  will  never  be  conceded,  so  long  will  you  be  the 
objects  of  deluded  hopes  and  baffled  expectations.  Nothing  wiH  be 
granted  that  would  go  to  diminish  the  price  of  this  much  desired  pot- 
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^i^ob.  It  Is  cmly  wbra  'all  hope  af  obtaimtig  it  U  it  ati  tni,  ttat  tiM 
Jb<(iice'of  yotiT  ciathif ,  jonr  merit,  mA  yotfr  tdfiFerings,  will  be  taken 
Idto  lioDsideraticm.  Tliose,  then,  (hat  dgree  hi  the  "first  part  of  thii 
^eiblutida.  tb'at  dedies'tbe  bppdidttnent  "Of  bishops  to  tbecrown,  ma)r 
^igree  to  the  iKcond  p^rt,  fbr,  as  be  denies  that  which  alone  is  sooglit^ 
lie^bs  ndtbing'by  any' other  eortc^ttion-^it  woald  Hvall  biro  notbls^ 
^bbt  even  iti  tbe  wdy  bf  condiliatioo,  tb  safrend^  er^  other  part  of 
'Gitfiplic'Dikit^ine  to  the  cfbljrn.— Tlic  w<jrd  amciUuHon  bas,^bow*» 
\f9^,  adtdcafes  an)bi4gst  us ;  !they  still  nalk  of  the  sorprising  eflfbtft 
'%bicb  it  pfodvced  doridg  the  last  Session  of  Parliament — that  tb« 
iesolatidh  eodsidered  conciliatory,  was  received  with  acdaooatioli 
Hrheti.  re^  In  tbeHouse  of  CotnmoDs.  fitit  why  was  it  -so  received^ 
'Becatise,  by  proposiitg  to  surrender  the  government  of  your  Chnrcb 
%tb  tbepoWerof  the  croWn.  it^gave  tbe  first  opemtig,  wnce  the  lAra-^ 
'mota  or^the  reformation,  ibr  tbe  complete  ftabjug?ition  of  the  coontry^ 
^tnd  tbe  deitroctlon  of  ks  religion.  But  when  yoa  saw  themisehief 
'you  weHs*  upon  the*  point  of'conaroittntg,  when  yon  receded  froibthtt 
Htotructife*t»ntessi6b  you  TDade/tb«ii  was  your  bill,  toicb  as  It  Waa^ 
ffjected  by  this  same^Hbttse  of  Commdns  with  tmnult  'and«acclaiiia- 
nibn^  but  re*^opt'tbat  resohition,  renoonce  yonr  rdlgion,*  reject  your 
bidiopSyiklopt  tbcf  ereed  of  tmyof  -  the  thonsaod  sects  that  oestk'uiRkc 
"the OaAie df  Pro«estftotisfki-^ny  of  thoae  whose' sptiriotisanddobloiirtf 
•genentidn  scarcely  retains  the' shape  or  colour  of  Christianiiy^'tbte 
*will  tbe  'ne^Ws  t>e  received  in  St.  Stephen's  with  applatiie—  thto  ^Itr  a 
lAioot  be'raiHd  as  load,  and  as  ]oq|  coationed,  4s  that  describe  bj 
^jltdb. 

-    *'  — ^—  wLIch  tore  helFs  concave,  and  lieyonii 
'  '*  Frighted  the' reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night." 

Conciliate  in  this  way,  and  neither  tbe  Whigs  or  the  Tories,  Lord 
Grenville  or  LorU  Castlereagb,  Mr.  Abbott,  and,  shall  I  conple  tb# 
'name  of  Grattao,—- will  refuse  to  receive  your  cominanications— nay, 
your  instructions,— there  will  be  no  supercilious  squaatnisbnesa  then** 
But  as  long  as  yoiti  remain  the  faithful  interpreters  of  tbe  sentimenta 
and  feelings  of  tbe  people,  as  lopg  as  yon  continue  tbe  unbending 
cTefendcrs  of  their  rights,  and  the  supporters  of  their  honour,  so  long 
will  you  be  disowned,  abd  predoiied  from  any  right  of  ioterpos^  ia 
your  own  sBmtu 

-JVo.  188^  Vol.  46,  Janmryy  1844*  P 
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i  Frait)  what  took  place  duriog  the  last  Tear,  concUiatioiiistolnes' 
)KOfd  of  bad  oineo*  It  U  the  flower  under  which  I  fear  an  adder  ia 
^nc(alt»d»  To  conciliation  without  dishoooor^  without  deftructive 
f nd  degradiqg  concession,  I  am  no  enemy.  If,  however^  any  thing 
^  can  be  done  in  this  way»  let  it  be  done  by  the  proper  and  legitimate 
Hutborjrties.  But  far  from  us^  and  from  the  Catholic  name,  any  con* 
inliaiipn  that  is  to  be  cemented  by  the  abandonment  of  pfinciple-*-that 
•would  go  tp  the  surrender  of  any  of  those  great  points  in  which  are 
involved  the  safely  of  religion^  and  the  honour  and  independence  of 
^e  country*  Should  we  ever  be  so  base  as  to  belie  tbe  seotimentti 
hy  coasenting  to  give  the  slightest  sanction  to  any  thing  of  this  kinc^ 
*VFe  would  deserve^  and  justly,  tp  euconnter  the  contempt  and  reprobi- 
itioo  of  every  .olass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

Let  nsy  then,  by  the  unammoas  adoption  of  this  resolution,  sbeir 

the  people  of  Ireland^  that  all  we  have  said  or  done>  siooe  the  qoeatioo 

iof  securities   waa  first  started,  was  done  and  said  wkh  singleoesi  of 

beart^-'^that  whilst  we  were  re*echoin^  the  voice  of  the  coiintry»  tbete 

vas  oo-uoder-plot;  no  machination  on  foot,  for  the  efiedingof  which 

-popolacity  was  necessary.    Let  us  quiet  the  alarm  which  has  heed 

eicited,  and  which  has  spread  to  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  Theie 

are  this  day  in  the  room,  members  of  the  board  who  have  come  froia 

(he  remotest  parts  of  the  country.     From  the  city  of  Cork,  only,  you 

have  eight  or  ten--a  city  which,  by  its  late  straggle^  has  rendered  the 

moat  important  service  to  Ireland,  and  glorionsly  vindicated  its  own  • 

character  ftom  the  imputation  brobght  utpon  it  by  assuming  and  inee- 

pable  men.     Let  us  shew,  that  the  anger  we  expressed  a^nst  oor 

fellow  subject^,  who  urged  the  legislature  to  the  demand  of  securities 

-N-ihat  our  anger  against  the  members  of  our  own  body,  who  only 

sinned  to  favour  those  Securities,  was  something  more  than  words— 

that  our  opposition  to  the  ate  bill  was  grounded  upon  principle,  and 

upon  a  deep  sense  of  the  misfchiefs  with  which  it  was  pregnant.— 

This  resolution  does  no  more  tnan  communicate  what  we  have  oHen 

expressed,  and  what  the  country  feels.    It  conveys  the  sense  of  the 

priesthood  and  the  people.    Our  bishops  have  given  it  their  sanction* 

The  English  bishops,  though  slow  in  deciding,  have  stampt  it  with 

their  approbailpn.     I  hold  in  my  hand  their  pastoral  letters — in  a  style. 

tmly  Apostolic  ^nd  Christian,  it  conveys  their  determination  never  to 
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bt  parties  or  aif6ntii%  to  any  intoffinience  of  PitUem^t  in  Calbolic 
eodesiastical  dtscipUoe*  Let  os  not  then  staod  at  a  solitary  eloeption 
to  the  Clergy  of  £nglandj  and  to  the  Clergy  and  people  of  Irelaad. 
I  know  that  will  not  be  the  case— I  should  be  sorry  that  a  stogie  dis**  • 
seotiog  voice  should  be  found,  and,  I  trusty  the  good  sense  of  tfao 
boanU— its  r^ard  £ofr  Catholic  intereits— its  public  spirit,  which  faa^- 
so  often  and  so  gloriously  displayed  itself,  will  be  this  day  signally 
manifested,  and  that  this  resolution,  instead  of  getting  a  slow^  reluctaht, 
and  ordinary  asaent,  will  pass  unanimously,  and  by  acclamation. 

The  Resolution  passed  without  a  division. 

Having  now  laid  this  memorable  speech  before  our  readers^  wo 
proceed  to  a  brief  commentary  upon  it,  which  we  recommend  to  the  i 
most  serious  attention  of  the  proteitant  inhakntants  of  Ireland,  and ' 
friends  to  the  British  constitution,  to  whom  we  particularly  addrtis 
it. 

MT  BSCTHRSW, 

Yoa  hare  been  otfton  apprised  that  the  foreign  and  domestic  enecoiiet  * 
of  yoar  political  and  reUgious  eatabUshments  cease  not  to  plot  the  r 
deAreetton  of  ytair  gloriotisand  happy  Constitution.  Men  of  senaeand  > 
pcnettatioo  ha?e  long  perceived  the  hostile  and  vindictive  spirit  whicfa  ' 
barns  in  the  boacHns  of- oar  foes,  agahwt  the  glorioos  liberty  of  ood« 
science,  the  political  freedom,  and  the  unparalleled  wealth  and  prosperity 
whicfa  flows  open  the  inhabitants  of  the  Briti^  Islands  under  the 
mild  and  eatable  sway  of  a  Protestant  €k)vernroeBt,  distinguished 
as  it  is  by  its  wisdom,  its  moderation,  and  its  strength,  from  every 
other  government  in^  Europe. .  They  have  traced  through  the  intricate 
windings 'of  deceitfbl  professions  of  attachment  and  fidelity,  that 
rancorous  enmity  which,  while  it  smiles  in  your  face,  grasps  the 
murdo'ous  daggerj  and  meditates  the  secret  stab — which  is  to  sap  the 
foMKlatton  of  your  liberties,  and  to  annihilate  the  religion  to  which  ' 
odt*  eilceHent  laws  owe  their  incomparable  perfection ;  and  they  have 
not  ftttted  to  warn  you  of  the  approaching  danger,  and  to  put  ybu  on 
your  guards  against  the  specious  pretences  of  your  secret  or  open 
enemies. 

ffomben,  however,  conscious  of  their  own  sincerity  and  loyalty^ 
have  with  nslnctance  listened  to  thef^iendly  voice  which  warned  them 
of'the^neceasitf  there  wasibr  keeping  a  jealous  and  watcbfnl  eye  upon 
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thes^^eflpirifieifiiesof  llieir  happj  coiutittitlon.  Tbf^ccNTk!  sc^t'eif 
periaacb  themselves  that  there  estisted  id'hbmon  natore,  nay;  in  i\\a 
cestse  df  the  British  hlaads,  and  in  the  hearts  of  men  who  partake 
of  the  benefits  of  that  constitution^  *who  are  fostered  in  its  bosons, 
sheltered  by  \ti  power»  and  protected  by  its  benign  iofiueoce-^thar 
ID  the  hearts  of  these  very  men  there  exists  a  n^ortal  tnm Hy,  a  roote<l 
and  implacable  hatred,  sprihging  op  from  tlieir  poHuted  cbnsciences^ 
against  the  sacred  ioAe  wltich  protects  and  nonrishes  thfem  ;-^a  fixec^ 
and  determined  principle  of  hostility »  which,  cailoos  to  every  sensa'^ 
tion  of  gratitude,  coolly  and  deliberately  plots  the  extef^iniftioB  bf 
that  venerable  and  benevolent  power  which  aectsres  to  tliem  every  sffi- 
rittnl  and  temponl  blessing  that  they  are  capable  of  Enjoying.  Yet  f 
Protestants^  strangers  to  thd  existence  of  gratitude  so  base,  are  slow  t0 
believe  that  it  can  find  a  place  in  a  human  breast ;  nay,  even  in  tbi 
breast  of  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome  !  .In  the  abandonee  of 
that  charitjr,  which  is  the  true  characteristic  of  ibeir  religioD;  tfie 
'  OBSOSpectiog  Protestant  tnros  a  deaf  eibr  to  the  pcfl/r  of  eMence  whidi. 
the  history  ef  other  times  poors  vpoD  him,  and  siMta  Us  eyes  opoa 
^he  page  which  fecords  the  bloody  deieds  that  baire  proved  the  eiiat^ 
ence,  nay>  the  active  energy,  of  that  direful  spirit,  wbkh,- for  tbi» 
honour  of  hum^  nature^  has  never  dwelt  bat  in  Papists,  in  savages^ 
and  in  heathens* 

Listening  to  the  insidious  voice  of  the  leH^ng  men  of  the  Romisb 
Church  ill  Ireland,  the  Protestants  Itave  been  too  ready  to  give  implt* 
cit  credit  to  tlieir  professions  of  loyalty,  of  at|9cbmenC  lo  the  const^ 
lution,  and  of  sincere  regard  for  the  Protestant  members  of  the  com- 
munity S  Thousand^  ind^d,  have  solemnly  pledged  their  oaths  itf 
confirnAation  of  these  professions,  but  Dr.  Dromgoole,  in  a  speech  • 
imputed  to  him  in  Tke  Evsning  Poti,  the  accredited  engine  of  Popish 
aentiments,  has  declared  therat  to  be  perjured  vilteins,  or  else  traitors 
lo  the  sacred  interests  of  their  immaculate  church !— Fopis  tbit  wi» 
were,  to  believe  these  men  capable  of  abandoning  their  first  and  moifc 
paramoupt  duty,  their  dearest  and  most  precious  object  upon  orth^ 
the  extirpaiion  of  the  Proiestanf  Religion,  and  the  re-establiabaieot  of. 
their  own,  not  only  in  the  Church,  but  iipo»  the  ^rooei  and  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  But  the  deliriuoi  of  deception  ispast,— our 
tfpi  are  at  length  opened,— and  firom  ihe  eloqaeot,  the  eoetgetic,  t^ 
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f  ^(.l&aQt.the  prfgn.int  address  of  Dr.  Dr^rogople»  to  tlieCalliolic^oard* 
0(1  tbe  8tb  of  December,  i|s  reported  io  the  before-raentiooed  Popith 
fcess,  nicb  a  £oqd  of  Ui^lit  b^s  bcOQ  poufed  opoo  tl^e  sotject  of  f opish 
designs,  and  popish  nnceriti/,  ib^t  if  w^  are  any  longer  the  difpes  of 
il^  duplicity,  we  shall  4«ser»e  a  repetition  of  theacenesof  1641, 
1699» -IZd^tasd  16P3.  Thauk  H^ayep,  ibe  truth  has  come  out  at 
1a<»t  i  and  we  have  the  most  abundant  proofi  of  what  is  prepariog  fair 
us  and  our  religiopi  if  {bete 'demagogue  and  (b^Ir^^a^pjtfatejf  myr* 
i9idoiis»  .pip  om:e  accon^plisb  their  designs  I 

Eve^  Protestant  adyoc^ie  for  tb^  ffioprietf  of  potliog  power  ioto 
itie  bauds  of  P.ipiits,  is  now  left  without  excuse  ;  he  may  read  ioth^ 
speech  already  alluded  to,  what  will  be  the  infaU'ihU  result  of  such 
a  <ueasQ^«.  Aud  by  tbejr  own  confession,  9o  unequivocally  autben« 
ti,:jted»  \L  is  pow  erident,  that  erery  lini  of  their  chain  which  it 
J<^ryiened,  is  ^  step  towards  the  destructiop  of  our  pivii  and  celigioua 
fifties.  Ropery  is  a  wild  and  savage  beast  of  prey,  our  aopestort 
caught  and  shackled  \\,  Finding  itself  over^oi^red,  tt  ha4  recpurid 
to  siratagerp*  Fawpiog  on  its  keepers,  it  lulled  their  suspicion  asleep, 
and  deceived  by  its  ^ssucped  aspect,  tbey  oiistook  the  eff^ts  if  coerciom 
f^r  a  genuine  change  of  nafure ;  they  gradually  loosened  the  chain  by 
whicb  the  o^oq&tcr  was  t)ound,  they*  took  a^ray  pne  iin|:  ^ter  another^ 
opiil  soircely  thp  shadow  qf  restraipt  was  l|^t.  The  qaooster  felt  biy 
returning  Hber|y;  fyi  tl^opgbt  hjf  prey  was  ypt  wittip  bit  gn|sp  )— 
tbe  smell  of  blood  rous^  bit  cariiivoroos  apf^tite,  and  bQ  begips  to 
rage,  .w^it|)  insati^l^le  fury,  ^fter  tbe  di;^ icious  4ra^  9ut  {ipM  !  threo 
Ijpks  of  the  ^cbaip  yet  reipaiu  whole.  Qur  mortal  eo^my  it  opt  y^ 
cp  tbe  throne,  pot  yet  in  parliaanonc,  not  yet  presiding  ip  our  Courtt 
of  Jud'tpatore.  Grac^  God  J  Wb^t  an  ^cape  have  we  had  I  Into 
^^t  a  vortex  of  destructipn  were  W9  at  the  poipt  of  beipg  plunged ! 
Bat  heaven  has  kindly  interposed  ;^the  Speech  has  opeped  pureyet. 

Tbe  prqvioQial  aieipbert  of  tbe  Rqp)isb  phprcb  &tand  aghast  at  tbe 
i^a(cblett  imppdence  of  tbe  pratof^  Scarcely  can  tbey  believe  tb« 
eyidepce  of  tbqr  o^^rq  senspt,  while  they  bear  apd  re^d  in  speecbl^ 
iMtouisbiDent  tbe  impo^ant  secrets  that  tbe  intenaperate  beat  of  the 
orator  bat  divulged !  Fain  would  tbej  deny  tbe  (ruth  of  tbe  ttate* 
aeot,  hot  then,  alat !  that  denial  would  impeach  the  credit  of  tbcir 
BOW  tottering  oracle.  The  Dublin  Evening  Poii.    Fain  would  tl^jr 
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disavow  the  sentiments  it  contains  ;— bat  oh!  the  history  of  their' 
diarchy  the  well-known  precepts  of  their  religion  proclaim,  in  language 
nbt  to  be  mistaken,  that  the  orator  has  spoken  the  truth — that  he  only 
developed  the  original  and  genuine  principles  of  Popery,  when  he 
proclaimed  to  listening  thousands,  that  oaths  of  loyalty  and  ajfftction 
it  Protestant  establishments,  are  incompatible  ivith  the  duty  which 
every  Papist  upon  earth  owes  to  his  Church  and  his  religion !  And  what 
is  the  naturtil,  the  inevitable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  pre-* 
mises  ?  Why,  that  all  such  oaths  are  null  and  void — that  the  interests 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compromised  by 
the  voluntary  support  of  Protestantism,  and  that  therefore  every  true 
and  faithful  son  of  the  Church,  who  hds  been  inveigled  into  such 
oaths,  roust  have  immediate  recourse  to  the  Gr^at  Salvo  of  the  Church, 
and  realise  in  his  practice  the  favourite  maxim,  "  That  no  Faith  is 
TO  BB  KEPT  WITH  HERETICS."  But  alas  !  evcu  this  antidote  comcs 
too  late :  the  mischief  is  done.  In  the  language  of  familiar  phra- 
seology, the  cat  is  let  out  of  the  bag ;  and  the  question  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  is  laid  at  rest  for  ever !  The  cause  is  lost :  all  prospect 
df  interesting  the  wise  and  moderate  men  of  the  Protestant  persuasion, 
in  the  designs  of  Papbts,  is  at  an  end  j  for  they  are  now  told  from 
the  most  indubitable  authority,  that  however  disguised  it  may  have 
been,  the  genuine  and  ulterior  object  of  "  Emancipation"  was  the 
total  exterminoHon  of  their  Religion  and  their  Government  I  This  is  the 
true  Popish  method  of  propagating  civil  and  religious  liberty.     Let 

their  Protestant  advocates  and  their  abettors,  not  lose  sight  of  this. 

Nothing  now  remains  for  these  gentlemen,  but  either  to  abandon  the 
Popish  cause  as  untenable,  and  their  claims  as  totally  inadmissible,  or  to 
throw  off  the  mask,  and  join  *'  the  Columns  of  Catholicity,  which  are 
collecting"  for  the  ptirpose  of  rescuing  "  iheari'*  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  heretics. 

But  the  decisive  moment  is  arrived,— the  auspicious  day  is  come, 
which  proclaims  the  downfall  of  the  British  enemies  on  the  continent 
of  Europe;  and  that  kind  Providence,  which  chains  victory  to  our 
burners  abroad,  will  not  leave  us  a  prey  to  domestic  f6uds  and'intemal 
factions.  In  the  triumphs  of  Protestantism— in  the  glorious  ascend- 
ancy of  its  mild  and  beneficent  principles,  we  recognise  at  once  the 
favour  and  protebtion  of  heaven,  and  the  peace,  the  happiness,  and- 
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the  feearitj  of  e^ery  tobject  of  the  British  empire  ^  and  we  ihall 
find,  that  those  Protestant  IHsienttr$  and  Methodists,  who,  with 
matchleis  arrogance,  the  orator  has  dared  to  claim  as  the  auxiliaries 
of  his  cause,  will  unite  as  an  inapenetrable  phalanx  in  defence  o  tbe 
holy  religion,  which,  notwithstanding  minute  and  trifling  distinctions* 
animate  tbe  whole  with  a  decided  and  irreconcileable  enmity  against 
the  horrible  doctrines,  and  direful  superstitions  of  Popish  ignorance 
and  Pbpish  deception. 

Let  every  Protestant  in  the  empire  fea'l  the  speech  attributed  to  Dr. 
Dromgoole.  My  Countrymen  in  that  speech,  applauded  and  adopted 
by  the  Catholic  Board,  you  see  a  fair  representation  of  the  principles 
which  the  Doctor  assures  you  should  actuate  every  Pap  ist  under  hea- 
fen  :  and  you  see  your  holy,  your  mild,  your  heaven-born  religion 
proscribed  by  a  furious  bigot,  as  incompatible  with  the  universal  swa/ 
still  claimed,  stiU  grasped  at,  by  tbe  intolerant,  the  Insolent,  the  per* 
Renting  Chtirch  of  Rome  !  Yes,  this  insulting  demagogue  has  the 
aodadty  to  denounce  the  Religion  of  Christ  in  the  British  empire,  oxii 
to  foretel,'  in  the  spirit  of  inturiated  prediction,  its  speedy  dissolution, 
2nd  complete  downfal,  together  with  the  temporal  power  which  sup* 
ports  and  defends  it !  He  has  the  unparalleled  insolence  to  threaten 
the  destructioD  of  the  British  Church  and  State,  and  to  telt  the  Bri- 
tish Government  to  its  face,,  that,  the  columns  of  Catholicity  are  col-* 
Uciingt  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  the  civil  and  religious  authority 
from  the  hands  of  Protestant  usurpers, — and  exultingly  anticipates  the 
approaching  period,  when  these  happy  countries  shall  be  once  more 
immersed  in  all  tbe  horrors  of  Popish  infatuation  and  bigotry,  and* 
bleeding  at  every  pore  under  tbe  scorpion  lash  of  its  intolerant 
and  bloody  yoke. — If  these  are  not  his  sentiments,  why  not  contradict 
the  statement  in  tbe  favoured  Catholic  Press — <^>ming  from  that  vehi* 
de  of  treason  and  disaffection,  can  a  doubt  be  entertained  of  the  ex- 
pressions therein  attributed  to  the  learned  Orator. — Vain  and  presum- 
tuous  man  !  Is  it  thus  thou  darest  to  pour  out  the  gall  of  thy  infufi. 
ated  bigotry  upon  the  holy  religion  of  the  blessed  Jesus  ?  And  upon  a 
church  purified  from  the  cursed  idolatry  of  Popish  stiperstition,  and 
bearing  the  genuine  marks  of  its  meek  and  lowly  author; — a 
church,  though  watered  with  the  blood  of  the  maityrs  who  fell  vic- 
tJDas  to  the  cruel  edicts  of  Popish  pome,  when  sb':  tyrapnized  over' 
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proitrile  Eorop«,  fet  ngm  protected  by  the  omtUpotfnt  ai;a9  oC  Jeh<K 
vib  !  Feeble  and  ioiigntdcant  m  is  t\fy  raalignaDt  voi^ e,  it  i^  rescued 
from  conteonptj  becausp.ic  speaks  tbf  geouipe  nj^niixieDlt  oft^y  cburcb^,^ 
«qd  of  every  tru^  member  qf  iublood*sUiQed  coqaoaopioo  I 

APaputdg^l^ot  dj^rio^MinUe.  betyreea  tbe' religico  be  per^ccot^ 
npd  the  periK>n  of  Us  profesi^^r.  In  bis  iudeavou^s  to  cxterqiioate  tb^ 
l^eli^ioD  of  the.  Son  of  God,  ^xe^ijipljg^ed  and  illustrated  UQf^  ib^ 
same  of  P&otbstantism,  be  attempu  ivot  to  aT;gu^  qa  the  poiqti  9\ 
is^oci  much  le«i  doe^  he.  <}ar^  to  appeal. to  Revelation,,  ^or  l>e  well 
IcDOWi,  that  as  Reasop  wiU  detect  apd  confute  hi^  glai;iiig  absurdities^ 
•r-io  the  Scriptures  would  coodemn  his  palpable  bec^sies.  He  haf^ 
therefpre  no  method,  left  bicn  of  vindi9atiDg  his  wretclied  religipn^  bp|^ 
}fj  ezeippli/yiog  the  henignUy  of  i,ts  prin^iplef  i^  the  murder  of  iti^ 
adversaries.  T^^^  records. of  every  country  in  Europe,  vhi.ch  hasevej^ 
groaned  a^der  P^a)  jjurisdiction^  furbishes  ample  and  indubitably 
^viden^j  *^  that  wherever  the  Romish  Church  ppss^^ed  the  power^^ 
f'  ab^  h^s  nniforiojy  silenced  all  oppositions  by  the  summary  and  if-. 
resi«tible  argument  of  ^re  and  faggot  /"  ^us  extinsjulshlng  at  opc^. 
both  Reason  aod  Religiou  * 

■■■';■■  ■    *  I  ■  >». 

*  The  comparative  merits  of  the  religion  of  Christ  which  we  pro*, 
IbtSf  and  that  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  are  now  completely  at  ii^ae« 
Look  at  the  result ;— we  Christians,  with  the  most  dignified  benevo*. 
leoce  not  only  tolerate,  but  foster,  nourish^  and  protect  the  professors  o^ 
^e  religion  of  Rome,  although  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  oar 
tnoestors,  and  thirsting  after  our  own.  But  this  savage  herald  of  Po- 
P^  tells  you  that  nothing  less  than  the  total  extermination  of  your. 
TfiBgUm  will  aatisf^r  them  !  They  cannot,  they  never  could,  tolerate  any 
feligion  but  their  own,  where  they  had  the  power  to  suppress  it.  They 
tell  you  this  would  stilfbe  the  case ;  nay,  that  this  is  the  genuine  and 
only  object  they  have  in  yi^w,  in  their  outcry  foi:  emancipation, ^it  is 
tbe  iufjttgution  of  the  Protestant  religiop,  and  the  re«establishment  of 
9  **  Popish  Monarchy  and  a  Popish  pariianieot"  in  the  land.  Let  them 
get  thijs>  then  com^  the  Inquisition^  tbe  Dungeon,  the  Torture,  tbe 
Back*  the  Stakes,  and  the  Gibbet  ^—  j^ud,  O  l  my  Friends  and 
Countrymen  !— Will  you^  aft^  this  o^  Avowal,  for  a  moment  deli- 
Iperate  upon  tbe  quettion  of  patting  povor  into  the  handa  of  thest. 
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-9ut  heboid  tbemild  au^d  beflveorbom  r^liglo^  wUdi  we  Frototant^  ^ 
profess.  See  it  exemplified  io  09r  cpodact  towardt  the  bittereit  eno*. 
ipie^  we.  have  a^neai;(b,  tbe papist^  tbecnselvei !  We  have  the  power 
ki  oiar  haoda,  y[^i  do  we  p^tect  bpjtb  the  p^s9n  and  relig^oq  of  thik 
fTQlaries  of  Bom^  !  Th.e  lattci^^  indeed,  \^e  patorallx  and  of  oeoet*. 
luty  abhor  an^  detest.  Ot^^  regard  fpx,  trath  and  justice^— om;  love  of 
tnercy  apd  ge^tupe  plety^  compel  q^  to  4p  tbi^*  ?ut  J^  we  lolent^ 
this  religioiv  ^Qi  iW<^  i^  d^lpdi^d  votaries  the  (qU  and  free  eiei:ciae 
9f  it ;  and  wie  protect,  nporl^,  apd  support  the  persons  of  itspro« 
fesv>rs*  giving  tbei;i;i  the  fyW  beo^dt  of  our  whple^ojijne  laws,  without 
^e  invidioui  di^iioction  which  their  own  ^;(amp]e  would  here  taogh^ 
1^.  Persecution  may  be  a  first-rqte  virtue,  in  t^e  Church  of  Bome, 
but  tii4t  detestable  principle  can  6nd  po  plac^  in  the  Religion  tf  Jesm$^ 
Citrisi.  Henc^  tl^  Papists  wtil  know  they  can  h^ve  nothing  to  le^ 
from  a  ^Voteistajot  Qoyerpp^nt^  $o  long  as  ih^y  are  amfoable  to  tint 
^ws  ojT  the  country^ 

But  roj  Protestant  Srethreiv  my  (^oyal  ai^d  p^riotic  Friei^— it 
l^necometyov^to  sopprcsf  the  feeUnga  of  indignation  whidi  the  tfaieau 
and  execrations  o(  th|^  Oi;a;or  are  calculated  to  arouse  in  your  houeat 
ly)Soma ;  cpnscipna  p(  th^  never*failipg  ^uppoi^  of  him  who  oooe 
Utd  the  foundation  of  yopr  church  in  his  own  precious  blood,  afte^ 
his  gr^t  eaample^  be  cairn,  q,nd  dignified  y  and  while  with  inapragoable. 
firmness  yoQ  presf^rve  the  sacred  ^"1^*.^^  y<>ur  holy  religion,  itom^ 
the  damnable  heresies  pf  Popery,  and  zealously  maintaia  the  inte-. 
grity  of  ypur  laws  and  constitution,  commit  the  tinal  security  of  both 
to  that  Omnipotent  fieipg,  who  is  their  prime  and  legitimaljeaiitbor, 
Zfid  who  hath  pledged  the  tntth  of  his  own,  word,  that  the  gates  ijf  kM, 
and  we  may  confidently  add,  the  machinatiom  of  Popety,  shal^  never 
p^vail  against  them  !  Yes,  the  Orator  himself  may  be  compeQed 
to  gnash  his  teeth,  and  confesa  that  they  are  indeed  ''  /mokU  apma 
•  Rockt 

A  PROTESTANT. 

bjhxKl   thirsty  people?  No,  O!   No.— Your   hearts  shudder  at  th«' 
l|MNightj[—yovi  will  not  betray  your  religion  yourselves,  yoor4 
try  and  your  children^    into  the  bands  of  such  enemies, 
ii\tb  wbo^  9  Em€h,  Army  would  be  but  innocent  babes  1 
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Since  the  foregoing  was  committed  to  the  bands  of  our  printer^ 
we  have  received  another  speech  made  by  this  Doc/or  Dromooolb,    a 
the  Catholic  board  on  the  24th  of  December^  1813  ;  which  we  now 
snbmit  to  our  i-eaders^  as  it  appeared  in  their  official  paper^  the  Dublin 
Evening  Post,  of  the  30th  of  December  :  *'  My  opinion,"  said  the 
doctor,  with  a  frankness  which  cannot  be  too  much  commended, 
'*  as  I  have  given   them,  I  would  declare  before  the  privy  council^ 
or  the  bench  of  bishops.    I  desire  iio  man  to  adopt  them,  and  in 
their   rejection,  for  myself,  I  shall  feel  nothing,  but  I  shall  feel  a 
great  deal   for  the  character  of  this  board.    Recollect,  gentlemen, 
that  these  are  the  opinions  of  a  Catholic — that  they  are  yours  if  you 
be  Catholics,  and  that  they  are  notoriously  the  opinions  of  every 
well-informed  Catholic,  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.    I  have  ven- 
tured, in    order  to    prevent    an  oath  from  being  enacted  j  which 
.could  not  in  its  present  form,  be  taken,  to  state  one  of  the  religious 
objections  which  we  have  to  the  Protestant  CAttrcA— and  because  a 
few  hired  papers  have  made  a  noise  in  the  city,  and  a  few  ragged, 
Orangemen  at  Derry  and  Belfast  have  come  together  in  consequence 
— if  such  be  the  case,  are  you  to  make  a  solemn  disavowal  of  your 
principles  ?     And  if  you  do,  will  you  be  believed  ?    Is  there  a  Pro- 
testant  of  any  description,  in  any  of  these  kingdoms,  that  does  not 
know  that  you  have  objections  to  the  religion  of  the  state  ?     And  if 
ybu  say  the  contrary,  how  can  they  believe  you  ?    Are  you  prepared, 
like  slaves  before  their  offended  roasters,  to  get  upon  your  knees  and 
say,  that  indeed  you  meant  no  offence — that  the  Protestant  church 
is  not  in  dangsr-^ihat  you  have  no  objection  to  the  tenets  it  holds-* 
that  you,  for  your  part,  do  not  tliink  it  novel,  or  that  it  will  have 
an  endf  if  you  do  this,  you  will  be  disgraced  and  laughed  at — ^yonr 
fellow  citizens  will  be  ashamed  of  you,  and  Protestants  will  hold  you 
in  contempt.*^ 

**  Doctor  Dromgoole  was  interrupted,'*  says  the  editor  of  the  paper, 
'^  during  the  delivery  of  the  foregoing  speech,  with  repeated  bursts  ef 
applause,  and  he  sat  down  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  meeting.** 

No  one,  surely,  will  now  attempt  to  deny  that  the  leading  Papists 
of  Ireland  entertain  a  marked,  and  rooted  hostility  to  the  establitbed 
church ;  and  a  fitted  determination  to  adopt  every  riaeans  in  their  power, ' 
aodrcoDsequently  all  the  influence  which  they  may  acquire  in  parlia- 
ment, for  its  sobrtrsioQ.    We  tbaAk  them  for  this  open  and  candid 
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atowal  of  their  sentiments  and  designs  j  and,  in  retorn,  we  will,  as 
openly  and  candidly*  admit,  that  they  would  not  be  true  Psptsts,  if  they 
were  not  inimical  to  the  establishment ;  und  that  they  would  not 
act  conscientionsly  if  they  did  not  wish  for  its  subversion.  What 
members  of  the  establishment,  then,  will  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  suicide, 
by  giving  political  j^ower  and  influence,  which  they  know,  before- 
hzod,  will  l>e  employed  for  such  a  purpose  ?— We  can  assure  our 
readers,  that  a  motion  has  been  recently  made,  at  the  Catholic  board 
in  Dublin,  for  raising  money  on  every  popish  householder  in  Ireland ; 
that  the  popish  multitude  are  plundering  the  Protestants  of  their  arms 
and  ammunition  !     How  long  will  the  government  sleep  ? 


LITERARY  PROPERTY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  AntijacoUn  Review,, 

Sir, 

Yous  columns  display  the  importance  you  attach  to  literary  exertions, 
in  a  manner  too  impressive  to  render  apology  necessary  for  offering  to 
yoor  notice,  a  case  of  piracy  of  peculiar  interest. 

On  Saturday  the  4th  of  I)eceml)er  instant.  Sir  Samubl  Romilly 
moved  in  the  Court  op  Chancery,  that  an  Injunction  might 
immediately  be  granted  to  restrain  the  further  circulation  of  an  Ano- 
VTMOUS  book,  published  for  William  Sherwood,  Samuel  Dun- 
bar Neely,  and  Robert  Jones,  of  Paternoster-Row,  London, 
Booksellers  ;  whom  it  would  be  found  had  pirated  the  principal  and 
leading  parts  of  their  compilation,  which  they  styled  "  Timers  Teles, 
cope/'  from  a  work  of  considerable  celebrity,  entitled  **  Clavis  Ca- 
lendaria,*'  of  which  Mr.  John  Brady  was  the  Author.  .  The  learned 
Counsel  observed,  that  the  '*  Clavis  Calbndabia  "  was,  as  its  title 
imported,  a  complete  An^ysis  of  the  Calendar,  and  it  was  "  illus- 
trated throughout  with  Ecclesiastical,-  Historical,  and  Classical  Anec- 
dotes." The  other  t)ook,  called  "  Time's  Telbscopb,"  published  by 
Sherwood  and  his  partners,  was  stated  to  be  "  a  complete  guide  to  the 
Almanac,**  with  illustration!)  of  British  "  History  and  Antiquitiet, 
and  notices  of  obsolete  rites  and  customs,**  with  other  parts  of  minor 
consideration,  to  which  latter  Mr.  Brady  laid  no  claim*  "  Time*s 
Telbscopb,"  the  further  publication  of  which,  the  present  injunction 
was  prayed,'  he  admitted  contained  only  a  part  of  the  Plaintiff^s  work, 
but  of  that  part  so  liberal  a  use  had  been  made,  that  in  almost  every 
page  whole  passages  would  be  found  exactly  in  the  same  words,  and 
others  with  only  slight  alterations  from  the  Plaintiff's  work.  The 
^ti^OD>  whether  this  injunction  ought  or  not  to  be  granted,  would 
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dayend  rerj  macb  on  a  view  of  ihp  DefendanU'  publicattoo,  whipl| 
snoald  be  banded  up  to  bis  Lordsbip,  and  in  wbich  his  Lordijliia 
would  flod  those  passages  which'  were  wholly  copied  from  the  Pla.n- 
t\ff'$  work,  underscored  -,  and  those  passages,  wbich  were  coioorab^/ 
•fterod,'  pointed  out  by  the  references  oq  the  margin  of  the  publica« 
lion.  The  introduction  to  the  PlaintiflTs  work  ^as  an  hiKtorical  39* 
count  of  tlie  mode  of  marking  time  from  the  invention  of  dials. 
This  also  was  introduced  into  the  Deienidants*  publication  with  very' 
little  variatioq.  He  did  not,  iqdee^,  say,  that  the  latter  was  lu  every 
respect  9  copy  of  the  former,  but  passages,  in  almost  every  page^^ 
were  word  for  word  the  same,  and  most  01  bier  pans  of  it  were  only 
transpositions.  The  Defendants?  book  consist^  of  three  parts  ;  two 
f^rts  of  which  the  learned  Counsd  admitted,  wefe  original ;  at  least 
ihey  were  not  slq/ien  from  the  PlofnUO^s  wori,  ^)ut  i^fse  two  parl^ 
W^re  by  much  the  least  considerable  and  impurtant  part  of  the  befcn- 
dants*  publication.  These  the  Defendants  were  at  full  liberty  tc^ 
publish,  for  tfny  thing  that  the  t'iainliff  had  to  say  to  the  contrary  ; 
but  the  learned  Couns^  subfuitted,  tha(  as  to  thft  par^  of  tlie  bpolc 
intituled  "  Time's  Telescope,*'  which  was  copied,  or  adopted  witb 
colourable  alterations  from  the  PlaintitTs  work,  intiiuied  *'  Clayif 
Calendaria,"  the  PIniqtiff  was  entitled  to  an  injunction,  restraining 
fbe  Defendants  from'  ielliug  it,  or  from  pu(>lishing  it,  or  oHering  it  ti> 
igle.  '  M     .  .       . 

Mr.  Bell  said  the  part  of  the  work  as  to  which  the  PlaintiflT  praied 
for  an  injunction,  was  that  which  contained  an  "  account  of  Siiints** 
diays  andbolidays,  and  their  difibrent  custou^,  and  notices  of  obsoktC( 
fights  and  customs,  &c." 

'The  LoBD  Chancellor  after  comparing  the  two  works  together* 
said,  the  Plaintiff*  might  take  an  injunction  against  the  publishing  so 
mtidi  of  the  defendants'  book  as  \yas  copied  from  the  work  of  th<^ 
PlaintifF.  The  Plaintiff  could  not,  in  the  circumstapces  of  ibe  piesent 
case,  take  his  injunction  generally  against  the  publicatiop  of  the  whole 
of  the  matter  contained  even  in  that  particular  part,  the  greater  part 
pf  which  was.charged  to  be  copied  from  the  prior  publication  of  thtj 
Plaintiff.  The  Court  was  not  in  the  habit,  where  it  did  not'ali  appear^ 
to  be  a  copy,  of  saying  that  the  injunction  most  be  granted  agaiast 
aM  the  publication  complained  of,  but  only  tgainst  so  rpu^h  of  it  as  ia 
a  ropy  of  the  work  upon  which  the  piracy  is  charged  to  have  boe^ 
committed.  Neither  would  an  imunction  pointing  out  the  pMrficular 
parts,  from  the  publication  of  which  the  Defendants  were  lobe  re- 
strained, be  practicable  in  tbe  present  instance  |  as  from  the  immense 
iHHnber  of  passages  underscored  in  the  copy  handed  to  his  i.ord.<>.hip, 
and  which  were  stated  to  be  copied  from  the  Plaintifl^s;  work,  an  in  • 
junction  pointing  out  all  those  particular  passages,  would  go  to  tl^e. 
length  of  ten  volumes,  such  as  ihe  smaller  volume  now  lying  before 
his  Lordship,  being  the  Defendants'  book.  * 

Mr.  Horn,  also  for  the  Plaintiff,  contended  that,  it  wmild  be 
impossible  for  the  compiler  of  the  publication  sooght  to  be  injoiocd* 
Mmseif,  to  separate  those  parti  of  tliat  particular  head  of  tbe  ptoblici^ 
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tifiti  ^hfch  wet^  KToten  from  the  PlaibtttTi  work,  and  tteto  t6  mate^ 
tfhvibinj  whtch  could  be  published; 

The  Lotb  CHAvrcfcLLOR  aaidj  some  parts  he  might. 

Itlr.  HoBN  snbm'Kled  (hat  in  sncb-a  case  the  In)t)nction  dagMt  to  f^ 
^6  '6e  whole  of  tltur  parti  ihe  matter  iof  wi>ich  ibitHighout  had  beeH 
taken  from  il>c  Ptaln'iflTs  ti'orki  the  greater  perl  of  which  had'be^ 
tO(iied,  andtb^M'hole  of  ^h\ch  it  would  t>e  almont  impossible  tb 
•ep>nimfrom  (he  13efetKldii(s*  publication.  The  diHicaltjr  bad  been 
^.*aied  br  rhe  Defendants*  themselves,  and  c)otheai>  tboreforej  shookl 
tfce  inr-ooveniem»e  arising  from  their  o#o  act  fall. 

The  Lord  CttAMcftLLda  laid,  that  he  could  not  help.  The  mfe. 
x/f  ibe  Oiurt  hiid  Iteen  not  to  grant  an  InjUoctiot)  against  the  whole  tX 
a  publication  where  the  whote  of  it  was  not  a  cbpy  of  some  pridr 
utirt.  Let  the  lnja)iction  in  this  case,  however,  be  bgainst  (he  pub* 
ItrarioA'of  (he  work  in^r^estion,  so  far  as  it  was  a  copy  of  tiie  Plain- 
fiflr«  Urottk,  anduUo  iofar  as  it  tonsisiedofrij^  of  cdlomrabh  aUenUMm 
yrtnait. 

Mr.  BftLt  said  some  ot  the  alterations  consisted  of  changing  ytmrf 
iatiy  into  young  woman,  and  in  other  respects  copying  the  work  of  tte 
PlaiiititF. 

Tbe  L0Bi>  CfiANCBtLok  Mid,  lady  and  woman  were  SO  modi 
idee  each  ether,  (hat  he  woold  not  advise  tbe  Defendants  to  risk  « 
breadi  of  tlie  fnjunt(ion  V>n  the  idea  that  that  would  be  esteemed  such 
«o  essential  variation  as  the  Court  could  hold  as  an  excuse  for  th« 
brrath  of  ih  Dtt  the  Injunction  go  against  so  mnth  of  the  work  in 
«)Qestion  as  was  copied^  or  c^ionreAly  varierifrom  the  Fkdniif's  u*ork. 
His  Lordship  also  ordered  that  the  Injunction  should  be  seried  at 
toon  as  ft  could  bt  got  from  the  office,  that  the  Defendants  might 
bave  an  topj^dmtty  of  shewing  cause  as  speedily  as  they  chose.* 

Upon  tlve  result  of  this  appeal  to  justioe,  little  more  need  be  8aid> 
thita  that  it  has  given  the  nnost cordial  satisfaction  to  all  who  hare  coo- 
aidered  lini  subject :  ^excepting  in  sorpo  few  instances  this  species  of 
application  has  been  insti(uted  by  persons  connected  in  the  trade  df 
fiookselKfig,  ^ho  are* ooascientlous  and  connect,  against  others  in  (hat 
line,  wbo  are  not  governed  by  these  principles.  This  ^as  a  case 
of  ^r  greater  intemst.  An  Author  Who  hid  published  on  his 
owa  acc^QWot,  and  who  bad  only  recently  given  his  labours  to  the 
world,  was  conypelled  to  have  recourse  to  law  to  protect  him  from 
being  pillaged,  by  persons  whose  trade  consisted  in  the  sale  of  books, 
aad  wboie  paramount  duty  it  was  to  upfaokl  not  only  his  eiertions, 
bot  those  of  other  authors^  because  on  thehr  ingenuity  tbe  success  of 
tbe  €rir dealer  in  that  branch  aao  ak>nO  depend.  Whether  tbe  reputed 
poverty  of  autiiore,  which  frequently  preraits  tbeir  seeking  redress,  or 
4Mber  cause,  prompted  this  infractioa  o(  the  Gtatutb  pttsed  for  tiie 
mpress  purpose  of  "^  encouraging  learned  me&  to  compose,  ai^ 
Wiife  ose^  books,*'  need  not  be  eoquired  into :  certain  it  is  that  tho 

.  *  See  (he  Mormng  CWohicle  ahd  other  Newspapen. 
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attempt  was  made,  even  in  part  succ^ded,  bot  was  in  the'  end  ovmi- 
corae  by  an  order  of  the  Court ;  and  ibe  spirit  manifested  by  this 
author  to  vindicate  his  reputation,  and  protect  his  property,  regardless 
of  expence,  will  doubtless  stimulate  others,  similarly  aggrieved,  to 
assert  their  right,  and  keep  down  those  pilferings  which  have  recently 
so  disgraced  a  part  of  the  bookselling  trade,  and  drawn  forth  the 
severest  animadversions  of  those  respectable  in  that  line.  Lest,  how- 
ever, even  after  this  successful  appeal,  other  anthors  may  feel  too 
timid  to  venture  on  the  duty  of  self  defence,  it  may  be  necessary  lo 
observe,  that  the  ma^or  prt  of  the  booksellers  not  only  despise  theK 
piracies,  or  as  Dr.  Johnson  emphatically  describes  them,  thefts  in  litera- 
ture, but  are  actually  injured  by  them  in  profit.  So  that  this  important 
body  are  certain,  both  from  sentiment  and  interest,  to  render  every 
proper  aid-  That  authors  may  l>e  the  better  enabled  to  form  a 
judgment  how  far  their  peculiar  cases  fall  under  the  cognizance  and 
protection  of  the  law,  I  shall  here  afford  some  general  remarks  upon 
what  is  deemed  Literary  Property,  which  Mr.  Christi/ik  ner- 
vously observes,  is  the'  "  most  sacred  and  invtolahle  of  any  private 
right:' 

It  is  nniversally  admitted  by  legal  authorities,  that  ''whenever,  a 
man  by  an  exertion  of  hb  rational  powers,  produoes  an  original  wq^k, 
any  attempt  to  vary  even  the  disposition  he  has  made  of  it,  is  an  inva- 
sion of  his  right."  By  this  it  is  manifest  that  the  law  does  not  admit  of 
any  pillage  being  made,  although  the  person  pirating  may  be  ingeaiotts 
enough,  which  the  parties  in  the  case  before  alluded  to  w&e  not,  to 
*'  vary  the  disposition,*'  because  it  is  clearly  defined  that "  the  Identil^r 
of  8  literary  cooopositjon  "  consists  entirely  in  the  sentiment  and 
language*'—  the  first  of  which  will  always  display  itself,  however  dis- 
guised, and  the  latter  can  seldom  be  nsed,  however  shifted  from  its 
or^nal  station, ,  without  being  open  to  the  detection  of  the  real 
Author,  when  redress  is  sure  to  ensue,  as  it  is  a  settled  maxim  that 
''  the  same  concepiions  in  the  same  words,  must  necessarily  be  tbe 
*'  same  composition." 

A  consideration  of .  these  general  outlines  of  the  laws  will  enable 
any  author  to  form  a  judgment  upon  his  own  peculiar  case ;  and 
whenever  he  may  feel  doubtful,  his  Solicitor  will  readily  name  to  him 
those  Counsel  who  have  made  this  important  subject  their  peculiar 
study,  and  are  consequently  enabled  to  give  them  every  information 
that  may  aid  their  attempts  for  redress. 

I  shall  only  add  one  more  observation  for  tbe  guidance  of  Authors 
in  the  protection  of  their  rights,  but  that  will  be  important.  Let 
them  constantly  bear,  in  mind  that,  however  dear  the  Laws  wee 
against  all  persons  who  pillage  the  works  of  others,  it  afibrds  an 
additional  protection  against  those  who  trade  in  book-making,  becauaie 
heinous  as  this  ofience  is  in  itself,  it  is  marked  as  doubly  so  when 
committed  for  tbe  sake  of'  profit,*'  as  wis  the  fact  in  the  case  whioh 
prompted  this  communication.  In  this  instance  the  pirated  book  was 
published  "  Anonymous j"  it  could  not  therefore  be  brought  to  notice 
for  Fame,  and  the  business  of  those  for  whom  it  was  printed,  joined 
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to  that,  and  other  ctrcamstanees,  satttfactory  evidence  that  it  wat  com- 
piled for  '•  profit  alone,  and  as  such  falls  doubly  under  the  severity  of 
the  law. 

lam.  Sir, 

Yoar's  &c. 
H.  I.K. 
Pall  Mall,  17th  Dec.  1813. 


THE  CATHOLIC  QUESTION. 


AN  IMPORTANT  EARNING  ! 

The  Catholic  Board,  purporting  to  be  the  organ  of  the  wishes  of 
the  Catholics,  ha^  passed  a  resolution,  moved  by  a  Dr.  Dromgoole 
against  givhig  securities. 

This  resolution  was  prefaced  by  a  speech  fiora  this  Dr.  Dromgoolcj 
than  which  we  never  read  any  thing  more  bigotted,  more  irreligious, 
or  more  intolerant.  But  it  is  at  least  candid  and  explicit.  The  Doc- 
tor shews  t»  the  object  aimed  at  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  misunder- 
stood. He  shews  us  that  whatever  may  be  said  or  pretended,  the 
object  of  the  Papists  is  nothing  less  than  the  subversion  of  the  protes- 
laotOhurch  and  establishment.  The  Doctor  alluding  to  the  Oath  in 
the  late  Bil),  exclaims,  '^  how  gross  the  ignorance  that  would  pro- 
pose tocb  an  Oath,  ooless  it  was  meant  to  insult  3  and  how  absurd 
and  presumptuous  to  suppose  it  would  be  accepted?  Are  these 
the  seonrities  that  are  sought  for  the  protection  of  the  protestant 
chorcb }  If  so  she  cannot  obtain  them*^She  will  never  see  Catho- 
lics 90  lost  and  so  abandoned  as  to  take  the  oath  which  was  proposed, 
an  oath  not  to  seek  directly,  or  indirectly  the  subversion  of  the  Protes- 
tant Cfanrch !  Why  this  would  be  to  abuse  the  Divine  command* 
which  sayt,  **  Go  ye  and  teach  all  Nations.'* 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  the  Mover  of  the  resolution  against 
secorities,  which  resolution  was  put  and  carried.  Let  every  Protes- 
tant in  the  empire  bear  this  constantly  in  his  mind,  that  the  reason 
which  Dr.  Dmmgoole,  the  decided  enemy  of  securities,  gives 
against  any  oath,  not  to  seek  directly  or  indirectly  the  subversion  of 
the  Protestant  church  is,  that  U  is  the  duty  and  object  of  the  PapsUs 
to  seek  and  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  protestant  Church,  and,  if 
of  the  Church,  the  Protestant  Constitution  likewise,  for  they  must 
stand  or  Ml  together.      This  being  the  avowed  object  of  Papists,  the 
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iftotf  of  Protestant  it  clear,  Vnaftifesr,  and  oDdcmbteA— N'ot  (6ton«3edl 
hoe  siogleclaitn  to  the  Papifts. 

We;  alwajs  contefnded  that  tbe  la^e  t>ill  wbTcTi  prdposed  id  gi^ 
legislative  jnrisdibtFon  to  Cathdiw,  went  infjniteljr  too  fer.  BaV 
to«  eneiny  of  secarities,  this  advocate  for  the  destroction  t)f  the  Pro- 
festant  Cbaitb>  treats  the  cioiicessions  pootained  in  it  as  paltry ;  nay,  ai 
^beofolely  insohing.  h  ought  almost  to  hayebieeo  reject^  at  tl/e 
^cannon's  tnoutb.    lteart)is  words  t 

"    A  Si//  so  full  of  shameful  ^aciion,  so  suVvStnvt  of  rcfigioh'p 
mi  soutjurious  io  general  liberty,  that  our  ancestors  would  have  r#* 
jecUdii  in  ike  darkeU  night  of  the  Penal  Code\  and  which  I  haveli 
righlt  to  assert,  it  ordered  as  articles  of  capitalation  to  those  bravii 
ineQ,  who  \on  the  walls  of  Limerick,  made  the  last  stand  for  Irislk 
Independence,  would  have  been  replied  to  in  no  other  way  than  frottk 
fbemoatb  of  the  cannon;    It  is  fairlj^>  their,  imputable   to  yooir 
own  act,  if  yoo  have  been  insulted  and  disappointed.    Yooc  fiiendi 
were  led  to  believe,  from  the  tenor  of  your   conciliatory  Resoloiioni  . 
that,  for  tlie  obtainipent  of  Civil  Rights  yoo  had  broken  with  religi&Di, 
that  long- wi>hed  for  divorce  ^om  your  prelates  Was  efiecttfdj  anil  thdb 
'yoo  had  at  last  dttermined  to  hand  tbeih  over^  xo  be  deait  with  at  the 
discietion  of  Parliao^enl.    Did  Mr.  Grattati  think  so)     If  bie  did, 
^xnrcao  we.justify  the  seventy  oif  animadversioB,  with  whibh  in  tb^ 
ireni^  of  disappointed  hopes  and  insulted  feelings,  his  great  natx]^  wail 
trtatcd  for  the  patt  he  was  supposed  to  have  ta)cen  ip  those  transarc* 
tioDs?    Mr,  Grattan  was  a  Protestant,   and  there  ar9  many  woril^ 
and  conscientious  inen  of  that  persuasion  who43!itUrally  think  that  i^ 
wooid  be  rendering  a  most  important  service  to  Ireland  by  nnaking  aH 
\\s  inhabitants  Prot<esiaot>  and  by  potting,  because  ^hey  4oQ*t  perceiy^ 
the  mischief  to  which  it  would  lead  your  Church  its  government 
and  appointments  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  Church  of  £nglaDd. 
lliere  ibight  be  no    departure  in   this  from  that  political  rtBCtitu4f^> 
fioxn  which  t  roost  stedfastly  believe  Mr.  Grattan  never  intent  ionailf 
sw^ed.    To  bis  btegrity,  then,  to  the  powers  of  his  great  and 
commanding  taWnts,    yoo  may,  with  safety  and  advantage^  eoiruft 
tbe  advocacy  of  your  Civil  Rights ;  but  you  cannot  confida  your  ReLi}- 
giaus  Rights  to  hi$  pr^odices.    t^o  Layman,  no  Protestant,  bat,  abovi 
all|^  no  English  j^acliament^  aiat  prc^nt,  oc  i^  whatever  w^  consti* 
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tat«4  onghi-  ta  be  aUoWd  to  uKermedcUe  in  the  administration  of 
yoor  Church,  That  right  bdoog?  to  another  authority,  where  it  w$$ 
placed  at . the  firaWrth  of  ChristianwLj— whcr«  only  it  can  safely  reit 
9t  be  ulUiaately  exercised.** 

Th^Dr.  is  explicit  enough.  No  English  Parliament  is  to  be  allowed 
to  intermeddle  with  the  Catholic,  Church.  Why  ?  Because  it  must 
not  be  fettered  in  its  purpete  aod  obj  jct,  which  is  the  destruction  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  consequent 
destrjJction  of  the  Protestant  Cooslitution. 

In  the  2eal  of  this  Popish  Advocate  iu  bis  crusade  against  the  Esta- 
blished Charch,  he  sees  already  its  destruction— he  glories  and  glbtes 
ov^  the  niimber  and  activ'Uy  of  its  assailanu— he  describes  the  Metho- 
dkUs  m  Costacks,  carrying  on  a  destructive  warfare  against  it— he 
fiews  the  Presbyterians  as  a  strong  and  a  republican  phalanx  against  it, 
whilst  the  Catholics  collecting  their  columns,  challenge  the  possession 
«f  the  Ark— that  is,  demand  the  surrender  of  our  Church  and  Consti^ 
totioa  into  their  hands.  He  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  is  his  meaning-* 
beholdft  np  ourchnrcb  as  having  '^  already  the  marks  of  ruin  upon  it  ;* 
flsao  iostitotioo  that  has  had  iu  time  upon  the  earth— a  date  nearly 
oi  laog  as  any  ether  novdty**— -and  completing  the  picture  which  his 
Catholic  bigotry  has  drawn,  he  views  us  at  length  sitting  down  quietly 
>  BDder  the  yoke  of  a  Catholic  King,  and  a  Catholic  Parliament.  These 
$re  \m  words : 

"  No !  if  the  Chorch  of  England  trembles  for  its  sqfety,  it  must 
mek  it  elsewhere,  we  have  no  securities  to  give  I — ^That  she  stanos 
4V  OKBAT  H£BO  OF  8BCURITIBS  who  Can  doubt,  wheu  she  sees  division 
is  the  camp,  and  observes  the  determined  war  that  is  carried  on  agalns» 
her— JUMTOf  pugnatur,  intra  et  extra — that  her  articles  of  association  are 
demised  by  those  who  pretend  to  be  governed  by  them.  That  the 
AoaaoBf  and  men  of  strange  faith,  are  amongst  those  in  command ; 
vhyat  from  wiadom  she  is  incessantly  assailed  by  the  thousand  bands 
aod  associations  of  tribes,  who  neither  give  nor  take  quarter.  Why 
m  not  n^ns  taken  to  ooeroe?  Why  are  they  not  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace  ?  Why  are  they  not  put  upon  their  securities  ?  Furious 
l^ies,  reU^ooa  warriors,  who  neither  take  nor  give  quarter.  Why 
Sle  thef  not  pot  upon  their  securities  >  Why  are  not  they  bound  over 
to  keep  tbm  pcaee-'-t9  pttss  over  others  ?    Observe  the  Methodists,  a 
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tort  of  Cossack  tofimtry,  neHgioatlj  irr^riir,  wbo,  poneMiog  thtin* 
fdrts  of  the  fidds,  atxl  fighting  from  mined  booses  and  cbarcfa^ards. 
are  cariying  on  a  desoUorjr,  but  deatnictive  wmfkxm  against  her.  H 
the  mean  time,  the  strong  and  refmhUcan  phalanxes  qf  Preshyte^ 
rianism  occupy  an  imposing  position  ^  and  the  Columns  of  Catkolidiy 
are  collecting,  who  challenge  the  possession  of  the  Ark,  and  unfurling 
ihe  Or\fiam,  display  its  glorious  motto^^En  tou  to  nika. 

"  But  the  Established  Church  will  stand— it  will  survive  tiic  storms 
wi<h  which  it  is  assailed,  if  it  be  built  upon  a  rock  j  but  if  its  founda- 
tion be  on  sand,  no  human  power  can  support  it.  In  vain  shall 
Statesmen  pot  their  heads  together — in  vain  shall  parliaments,  in 
mockery  of  Oomipotence^declare,  that  it  is  permanent  and  inviolate— 
in  vain  shall  the  lazy  churchman  cry  from  the  Sanctuary  to  the  Watch* 
'man  on  tlie  Tower,  that  danger  is  at  hand— i<  shall  fall  for  it  is  Ati- 
man,  and  liable  to  force,  to  accident,  and  to  decay— it  shall  fall, 

AVD  VOTHINO  RUT  THB  MBMOKT   OP   TUB  misckiefs  IT  HAS    CRBATBH 

«aALL  SURVIVE.  Already  the  marks  of  approaching  ruin  are  upon  ii  ^ 
k  has  had  its  time  upon  the  Earth,  a  date  nearly  as  long  as  any  otkar 
KOVBLTY ;  and  when  the  time  arrives,  shall  Catholics  be  called  by  the 
sacred  bond  of  an  oath  to  uphold  a  system  which  they  believe  will  he  one 
day  RBJEC  fBD  BY  TBB  WHOLB  B ARTH  ?  Can  they  be  induced  to  swear 
that  they  would  oppose  even  the  present  Protestants  of  England,  i^ 
ceasing  tobe  truants,  they  thought  fit  to  return  to  their  ancient  worship^ 
and  to  have  a  CathoHc  King  and  a  Catholic  Parliament  f** 

Was  the  man  who  dared  to  deliver  these  sentiments  under  a  Govern- 
ment yet,  thank  God  !  Protestant,  driven  with  indignation  from  t\m 
assembly  in  which  they  were  uttered  ?  Was  his  voice  drowned  in  ihm 
indignant  disapprobation  oi  his  hearers  >  No— as  far  as  we  can  find 
be  ^'as  heard,  not  only  quietly  but  with  applause.  One  Member  in- 
deed^ said,  that  **  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  renoark,  with  some* 
thing  of  disapprobation,  certain  sentiments  of  the  morer-"  Some- 
thing of  disapprobation  !  Gentle  censore--delicate  rebuke  !  But 
tib  other  member  seemed  to  feel  even  this  ''  something  of  disappro* 
bation,*'  and  the  resolution  was  pat  and  carried. 

Members  and  friends  of  the  Established  Church !  Oar  path  is  now 
clear,  our  duty  obvious.  If  we  are  so  assailed  and  menaced,  as  the  Dr 
of  tbe  CathoUo  Board  tells  us,  let  os  stkk  firmly  togetberg  and  if  tb^ 
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Catholici  vmSoA  ttoir  Orijam,  let  lis  dbpby  our  Boyal  Pmotestaot 
Scandard.  We  maai  hoc  yield  one  iocbef  grottii4»  nor  make  a  singly 
coDcomasK  After  such  doctrtDeaani  atgnmenu  as  those  of  the  Pa« 
pistDectoo  itia  high  time  to  eocoon^e  OraQge  princip]ea«  and  erf 
ottt.  No  Fopery  !— iVa  P^xfry ! 


These  reflectioDs  we  hare  copied  from  a  most  respectable,  aod  ablf« 
eoDdncted  paper }  they  perfectly  accord  with  onrowa  seDtiments  on 
the  subject.  If  this  open  threat  to  snhvert  aod  destroy  the  EstMisbed 
Cfmrchj  do  oot  open  the  eyes  of  all  those  Protesiaois,  who  hava 
hitherto  supported  the  measure  of  £ktkolic  Emandp^iion !  tbeo  shall 
we  have  a  right  to  cmiclade  that  they  are  perfectly  Indifferent  to  the 
seenrtty  or  preserratien  of  that  Church. 

Since  the  resdntioo  of  the  Catbolio  Board,  referred  to  above,  a 
correspoodeoce  has  ensued  between  it  and  its  two  leading  advocate^ 
Mr.  Gnittan  and  Lord  Donooghmore.  lliese  gentlemen  conehr  in 
eondemniog  the  conduct  of  the  Board  in  dicuting  to  Parliament  the  BiU 
wbidi  they  should  pass.  Mr.  Grattan  says,  in  his  answer,  "  Id^ 
**  acknowledge  and  applaud  the  wisdom  of  the  idea  whiek  the  Board  if 
**  l^eased  to  express  on  the  subject  of  heaUng  measures,  and  I  4o 
^  second,  most  cordially,  the  wish  they  exprew,  to  remove  in|oriea 
**  and  groundless  alarms ;  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  add,  that  these 
^  jealousies  and  ahirms  can  only  be  removed  by  a  spirit  of  accomm^ 
''  dation,  and  by  such  steps  as  may  unite  the  Irish  and  the  English 
*'  Catholics,  and  may  harmonize  the  Irish  Catholics  with  one  ano* 
^  tber  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  witbouta  spirit  of  acoeaimo* 
*  dation  and  conciliation  tbe  Catholics  will  never  succeed/* 

How  the  jealousies  and  alarms  of  the  Protestant  community  can  be 
removed,  by  the  union  and  harmony  thus  recommooded  by  Mr  Oral- 
tan,  surpasses  our  powers  of  oooception.  A  spirit  c^aoconamodatioa 
and  conciliation,  is,  indeed,  necessary  to  reconcile  the  Protestants  evea 
to  those  liberal  concessions  to  the  Papists,  which  have  been  so  lavishly 
granted  during  tbe  present  reigii.  But  certainly  a  very  contrary  spidt 
has  been  uniformly  maptfested  by  tbe  Catholic  Board  ;  and  Mr.  Qrat* 
Ian  bhnself,  strange  to  say,  indirectly  admits  this  fiict,  in  the  following 
paragraph* 
**  The  Board  is  pleased  to  say,  that  it  has  attempt  to  do  ita  doty 
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*'  1o  the  Catbolic  cause,  to  tbefr  I^testant  brethren^  Mnd  to  tbe  Icgts-*' 
'^  ktar^}  permit  me  to  add,  that  when  the  Board  ifaall  have  adopted 
''  th^  spirit  of  accommodation  and  conciltation,  iken,  and  not  HU  then, ' 
'*  can  the  Board  proclaim  that  it  has  endeavoured  to  do  its  doty." 

Here^>  indeefl,  is  a  direct  admission  that  the  Catholic  Board  has  not 
hitherto  been  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  accommodation  and  conciliation. 
Most  aMoredly  it  has  not  ;**it  has  displayed  a  spirit  of  inveterate  hos- 
iBity  to  the  Established  Chwch,  and  has,  in  truth,  in  axve  than  indi<« 
rect  terms,  avowed  its  resdutioB  to  destroy  it.  Yet  Mr.  Grrattau,  ar 
Protestant,  notwithstanding  this  marked  hostility,  has  thought  proper 
ooniteatly  to  plead  its  eaose,  and  to  labour  hard  to  persuade  tiie  legia* 
liture  to  entrust  ks  members  with  polhical  power,  that  is,  with  ther 
means  of  giving  effect  to  their  enmity,  ^d  of  executing  their  resolu* 
tion;  This  champion  ef  Popery,  however,  at  length  favours  the 
PUplst^  and  the  public,  with  an  express  avowal  of  his  views  on  the 
subject. 

''  They  are  the  complete  emancipation  of  my  Roman  Catholic 
**  fcilloW*8ubjects,  without  injury  to  their  church«  or  tlmr  religion^ 
**  ihe perpetuation  of  ike  Protesiani  succession  to  the  Crown,  emd  the 
^  presinHLtion"  {not  perpetuation,  mairk !)  *'  of  the  Froiestant  Chutck: 
'*  These  ore  the  sentimenU  in  (with)  which  I  support  the  Cktkelie- 
H  petition." 

•  What  would  the  Old  Whtgp  of  1688  have  said  to  any  one  who  had* 
contended  that  the  admission  of  P^Hsts^  without  restriotion,  to  M 
places  of  trust  and  power  in  the  state,  was  perfectly  oompatiUe  vnthr 
the  sitfsty  of  the  constimiioo,  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  Protiestant 
succession  to  the  crown,  and  with  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant 
Aureh  I  Had  Mr.  Grattan  lived  in  those  days,  and  'entertained  |he 
sfttie  sentioients,  must  he  not  have  re^sted  the  dethronemeMi  of 
James,  and  the  appomtment  of  William  to  succeed  him  ?  He  must 
kovot  done  this,  or  have  acted  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  avowed 
pinciple,  for  James  the  Second  did  no  noore  than  Mr.  Grattan  and  bia 
^soctate^  endeavour  to  persuade,  and  almost  to  compel,  George^  the 
Thivd  to  do.  If  Mr.  Grattan  be  really  anxious  to  perpetuate  the  Pro<« 
testant  succession,  and  to  preserve  the  Established  Church,  it  miut  be 
coufessed,  that  the  means  which  he  adopts  for  that  purpose  ^re  singu- 
hrly  eurious.    He  need  not  be  told,  much  less  are  our  readers  in  want 
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of  ^Dy  such  infofmatioD,  that  the  perpetuation  of  the  Prqtefltaot  soc- 
cession^  and  of  the  Protestant  Established  Cborcb,  were  the  veiy 
objects  which  those  statesmen  had  in  view  who  atchieved  the  RevoltV' 
lion  of  1688;  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  /A«y  excluded 
Jaopes  from  the  Throne,  appointed  William  fcing>  and  made  or  oon- 
firmed  those  laws  which  effectually  excluded,  not  ^pists,  quoad 
Papists,  hoc  all  persons  of  whatever  religious  persuasion,  who  would 
not  give  a  test  of  their  attachment  to  the  Established  Chur<4i«  from  ail 
places  of  power,  trusti  and  emolument,  in  the  Slate.  These  are  the 
tutelary,  the  conservative,  laws,  which  Mr.  GraKan  and  his  coUeaguea 
wish  to  repeal ;  yet,  with  an  inconsistency,  whidi  ev«n  the  ingeonity 
of  Mr.  Canning  can  never  reconcile,  ihey  profeu  to  be  actuated  bjr 
the  very  same  motive  which  induenced  the  men  who  enacted  tboiyi 
laws.  We  must  take  leave  to  question  either  their  understanding  or 
their  integrity.  If  they  really  wish  to  preserve  the  Protestant  consll- 
lotion  of  this  country  in  Church  and  State,  they  must  be  the  weakest 
of  all  human  beings  to  adopt  the  very  naeans  to  which  its  enemies  have 
always  had  recourse  for  its  destruction ;  and,  in  that  case,  we  muit 
(either  condemn  the  abilities  of  all  the  great  statesmen  who  ^ourislud 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  or  else  impeach  the  nndeistanding^  ^ 
Mr.  Grattan  and  bis  too  numerous  associates.  On  the  other  handi  \( 
this  stiinge  mode  of  preservation  is  not  to  be  referred  to  weakness  of 
heady  we  must  necessarily  conclude  that  they  are  actuated  by  soofd 
other  motive  than  that  whidi  they  openly  profisss }  and  iken  their 
integrity  must  be  contemplated  with  an  eye  of  suspicion. 

Lord  Donoughmore,  in  his  answer,  tinds  more  fault  than  Mr.  Grat- 
tan with  the  Catholic  Board.  He  condemns  their  proceedings,  as  £ir 
as  we  understand  his  lordship,  as  too  dictatorial,  particularly  their  pre« 
som^tioii  in  firaming  a  B^l  for  Parliament  to  pass.  He  censures,  too, 
with  more  delicacy  and  reserve  than  the  occasion  called  for,  soaie 
speedi  which  had  been  delivered  at  the  Board,  and  which,  we  pre- 
SQioe,  waa  the  speech  of  Dr.  Dromgoole,  given  above ;  though  his 
JLordsfaip,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  admit  of  misinterpretation,  stu* 
djoudy  forbears  to  mention  any  name.  He  talks,  indeed,  of  rnitcon^ 
p^Aon^  and  of  words  **  supposed  to  have  fallen  fram  the  person  into 
whose  wmUh  they  have  been  pui,**  Now,  if  we  be  right  iu  our  con- 
jecture tbatDr.  Dromgoole's  is  the  Speech  referred  to,  most  assuredly 
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It  if  not  ealralated  \o  ghre  birtb  to  misconcepium ;  it  is  much  to^ 
plain,  indeed,  to  be  either  misconceived  or  roisooderstood.  Tb# 
Doctor  speaks  oat,  like  an  honest  and  tme  ?lipist ;  he  manfiiHy  tfowt 
his  enmitj  to  the  heretical  charch  established  by  law  in  this  coantrj, 
and,  knowing  that  the  extirpation  of  heresy  is  commanded  by  those 
general  councils,  to  which  he  and  his  fellow-religionists  owe  implicit 
obedience,  he  consistently  objects  to  any  measore  which  may  be  sap- 
posed  to  conduce  to  its  security  i  all  this  is  perfectly  natural,  and  per- 
fectfy  intelligible.  There  is  no  mystery  in  it.  Nor  is  there  any  room 
for  mbcooception.  We  are  very  far  from  blaming  the  Doctor  for  this 
open  avowal  of  his  sentriiients.  We  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
has  played  an  honest  part  ^  and  we  heartily  wish  (hat  all  Papists  would 
follow  his  example.  It  Is  their  duplicity,  their  hypocrisy,  only,  which 
«re  to  be  f^red.  Let  them  pull  off  the  mask,  and  we  know  how  to 
encounter  them.  Lord  Donoughroore*s  letter  seems  calculated  to 
•apply  a  hint  to  the  Papists  to  disavow  the  Doctor's  speech.  But  it 
it  too  late  ;  it  was  delivered  at  the  Carbolic  Board,  and  the  sentioMntk 
which  it  contained  received  the  stleat  assent  of  the  members.  It  has 
been  ciicolated  throughout  Ireland,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  circulated 
4lnt»aghoat  England  5  where,  we  doubt  not,  it  will  produce  its  pr^m 
cnect. 

The  Papists  have  now,  by  their  authorised  organ,  the  Catheliic 
Board,  declared  their  §rm  resolution  to  make  no  cowckssioms,  to 

ADMIT    OP   MO    RBSTRICTIOMS,   TO    ACCEPT    NO    CONOITIONS  ;*— the 

Protestant  community,  therefore,  are  put  on  their  guard ;  they  now 
know  wfant  they  have  to  trust  to ;  aud  they  know  also  what  confidence 
is  to  be  reposed  in  the  Papists,  and  in  their  bigotted  advocate  Dr.  Mil« 
ser,  who  first  authorized  their  parliamentary  advocates,  in  either 
liOQse^  to  ofSex  a  Vbto  on  the  appointnoent  of  their  Bishops  to  the 
ILitig— a  vain  and  nugatory  offer,  indeed,  considered  as  a  secwnthf^— 
who  afterwards  retracted  that  ofier  5  and  whose  agent,  Mtlner,  pt^ 
datmed  to  the  world  that  he  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood 
iooner  than  allow  to  a  lYcttestaot  monarch  the  smallelit  right  of  inter- 
position in  the  nomination  of  Bishops,  although  he  was  the  very  man 
who  authorized  their  parliamentary  advocates  to  make  the  offer ! 
There  is,  in  this  transaction,  a  manifestation  of  that  fraud,  duplicity, 
tnd  bigotry^  which  dis^aced  the  Church  of  Rome  in  its  plex^tude  of 
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fomer,  and  ia  tht  dark  mm,  and  which  leodifs  U  madMM  to  rapoti^ 
confidence  in  the  profenions  of  iu  members^  oo  aoy  matmi  cooDCct»d 
with  iu  immediate  interests. 

To  the  Ediior  fjf  the  Anlijacobin  Review. 

Sir, 

It  most  be  obyioas  to  jom,  that  the  exclusive  advocates  of  peace  (as 

they  term  themselves)  had  a  most  difficult  task  to  perform  in  their 

attempts  to  escape  from  the  impoiation  they  lay  under  of  being  the 

■Bffbrm  advocates  of  the  imperial  despot  that  lorded  it  over  the  cocw 

liMm^  and  the  upholders  of  a  system  of  political  aieasures  that  have 

been  proved  bj  recent  events  to  be  utterly  erroneous  and  impolitic. 

They  seem  also,  if  we  take  as  a  criterion  of  their  feelings  the  lalxmred^ 

SMdied,  and  daborate  harangues  made  recently  at  tbe  meeting  of  the 

CoBoeotric  Socieiy,  to  be  convinced  of  the  degradatioo  into  which 

tb^  have  Alien  in  the  public  eye»  owing  to  their  continued  opposition 

to  tbe  efibrts  of  their  own  country  against  the  designs  and  intentions 

of  an  implacable  and  tyrannical  foe>  by  their  systematic  support  of 

h»  power,  nsroe,  and  dominion,  as  far  as  their  infloeoce  extended, 

JD  tbeir  poUic  addresses  and  through  the  medium  of  that  part  of  the 

press  OD^r  their  controul.— Tbe  vindication  of  their/air/amc,  they 

We  attempted  :  attempted,  however,  in  such  a  manner  as  serves  to 

ikKm  tbe  low  ebb  to  which  they  are  reduced,  and  their  wish  stUl 

fbrther  to  cootinne  tbe  veil  oo  their  deluded  followers,  who  nuiy  (per« 

haps  ooosidering  iffttorance  as  bliss)  wish  still  to  continue  in  the  display 

of  their  folly,  and  in  a  repetition  of  tiielr  hitherto  fidsified  prophecies. 

Tbe  eTtdeoce  of  fact  and  the  light  of  truth,  which  still  bhiae  coovic* 

tioD  from  the  recent  victories  of  the  AUies,  still  find  an  insuperable 

bar  in  tbe  convincing  of  thes^  men,  who,  l>esotted  by  folly,  and  in 

lore  with  their  prophetical  and  theoretical  dreams,  cannot  be  brought 

to  view  political  occarreoces  but  through  the  mediinn  of  party,  and 

fk»  prpgBosticatIng  of  evils  to  coixm.    Buonaparte,  exalted  hitherto 

by  them,  is  ikiw,  according  to  tbeir  preposterous  assertions,  hombled 

by  the  adoption  of  their  principles  a;>rl  ihe  practical  operation  of  their 

opinions,     fiot  this  cloak  will  not  avail  them,  their  former  ofdmot^s 

mre  upm  r$cofdy  and  are  well  remembered.     Their  phrensied  decliH 

OMtions  and  their  wilful  misrepresentation  of  our  principles  shall  not 

avail ;  the  fiict,  I  trust  is  established,  that  the  present  state  of  Europe 

is  foleiy  to  be  Mttributed  to  the  priadpies  qf  Mr.  Pitt^  and  the  pers^ 

mtittg  exvriins  ^f  those  of  his  schioL    For  tbe  purpose  of  viewing 

the  Tind'icatioo  aiKl  justification  of  these  mock  patriots ,  allow  me  to 

review  the  speech  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  as  reported  in  the  Liverpool  Mer* 

cnry  of  last  week,  tiecaose  he  seems  to  have  been  the  person  fixed 

viptm  as  tbe  organ  and  tbe  onbliishing  upholder  of  their  opinions. 

Ttm  leal  wpptu  by  the  report  not  worth  the  attention  which  they  seem 

to  have  g«iiied  wbUe  delivenog  their  sentiments.    One  mOst  undauut^ 
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adfy  in  the  midst  of  a  coroitiercial  commtmity  depreeatiog  tfie  hick 
lone  of  this  coootrj ;  (be  advantage  of  commerce  seems  more  £t  tot 
discuss  the  value  of  particular  breeds  of  cattle,  than  the  discussing  of 
subjects  requiring  what  appears  to  make  no  part  of  his  olservant  self, 
1  clear  comprehensiot^  and  a  knowledge  of  political  greatness.— The 
libeller  of  the  English  nation  as  to  its  conduct  to  Ireland,  is  beneath  a 
serious  answer — the  demagogue  appears  in  all  his  furious  sentences— 
the  personality  of  bis  attacks  proclaim  him  passion's  slave,  as  well  as 
his  sentiments  proclaim  his  want  of  discernment,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  state  aflfiairs,  or  viewing  them  (to  use  the  words  of  one  whom 
he  terms  the  utterer  of  elaborate  nonsense)  with  a  statesman's  eye. 
Mr.  Shepherd  commences  with  an  assertion,  that  through  the  infla^^ 
enceand  co-operation  of  their  principles,  the  grand  scene  of  EturopcHi 
deliverance  is  about  to  be  realised  ;  an  assertion  as  repugnant  to  com- 
mon sense  as  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  all  their  former  reiteratect 
•entiments  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  What !  shall  it  be 
said,  that  the  principles  of  the  men  who  have  till  now  impugned  the 
measures  and  policy,  not  merely  of  their  own  governments,  but  also  of 
our  Allies,  have  conduced  to  this  glorious  end  ?— Preposterous  asfer* 
tion  !  Is  not  the  policy  that  has  been  persevered  in^  and  has  thus  been 
triumphantly  successful,  in  direct  opposition  to  that  which  they  laid 
down  and  called  upon  the  executive  to  adopt  ?  Do  not  all  their  pro-* 
pbecies,  made  ever  since  the  glorioos  flame  of  independence  borst 
forth  in  Spain,  stare  them  in  the  face,  and  cry  aloud,  that  all  their 
prognostications  have  come  to  pass  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  fore- 
told ?  What !  shall  the  men  that  supported  that  false  prophet,  Mr. 
Brougham,  at  the  recent  election,  whose  eyes  were  so  dimmed  with 
opposition  phrensy  that  he  mistook  the  patriotic  conflagration  of 
Mosco>^  for  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  speedy  peace  with  France* 
and  the  ground  of  an  invective  declamation  against  the  memory  of 
the  immortal  Pitt,  who  mistook  it  for  the  death  of  Russian  iDdepea« 
dence  and  resistance,  and  the  annihilation  of  our  last  Ally,  shall  tbe^ 
unblushingly  come  forward,  and  assert  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  that 
their  f}rinciples  have  triumphed?  No  5  though  assertion  and  impu- 
dence may  impose  upon  their  besotted  followers,  the  hideoos  defor- 
mity of  their  anti-patriotic  principles  shall  be  exposed,  their  former 
opinions  and  fore-bodings  shall  be  held  in  memory  as  D)emorials  of 
their  disgrace. 

The  opposite  policy  to  this  has  prevailed :  how  then  have  they  a 
right  to  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  honour  attendant  on  success  ?  They 
never  expected,  they  told  us,  that  Buonaparte  would  be  bombled  1 
for  though  defeated  in  Russia^  it  was  the  act  of  Providence  and  the 
seasons,  and  not  at  all  to  be  pot  to  the  account  of  the  perseyertog 
resistance  of  our  ally.  The  contest  commenced  again  $  still  they  aaw 
no  hope  but  in  peace.  In  defiance,  however,  of  their  oj^osition, 
the  contest  was  continued^  and  yet  they  inform  ns  it  is  their  prinei* 
pies  that  have  triumphed.  When  the  war  was  to  them  doiibtftil  then 
they  were  their  opponents  principles.  Thus  always  is  error  when 
joined  to  folly — determined  in  the  support  of  falsehood,  whipb^  whea 
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dMtcied,  retovtf  to  a  juitifioatioo  as  dotlicale  of  tro^  ••  oomnon 


A  PITTITE  AND  A  REAL  LOVER  OF 
THE  PEOPLE. 
JJverpool,  Dee.  1 6. 

PUBLIC  REJOICINGS  AT  LIVERPOOL. 
(Continued  from  667  ^f  ^he  Appendix  io  Vol,  45. J 

Mr.  Edwards,  corner  of  Nelson-street,  and  next  door,  three  Stars 
ard  two  festoons,  in  lamps. 

i%ir.  Eden,  Mount- Pleasant,  G.  R.  and  Star, 

Mr  Edward  Edwards,  Lawton-street,  Medallion  of  Lord  Wel» 
liDgton. 

Mr.  Evans,  Rose-hill,  Star. 

Mr.  Edwards,  Bridgewater-street,  transparency  of 

Mr.  J.  Flion,  Upper  Stanhope-st.  Wellington,  ir 

Mr.  Golightly,  Renshaw- street,  *^  Wellington  ar 

Mr.  Harvey,  Rodney-street,  "  Ships,  Colonies, 

Mr.  Twemlow,    Great  George's-square,    Cresc 
Feather. 

Mr.  Tattersal,  Beau-street, ''  Our  Allies." 

Mr.  Willink,  Great  George*s-sq.  "  Orange  Boven,'*  and  Festooni. 

Mr.  Myets,  Queen  Anne-street,  *'  Victory." 

Mr.  Seear's  Colquit-street,  "  Old  England." 

Mr.  Haigh,  Frazer-street,  a  Transparency.  Bust  of  Lord  Welling- 
Ion,  on  the  Pedestal,  "  Vittoria/*  underneath  "  Talavera,  Leipaic^ 
Salamanca :"  and  the  following  couplet : 

"  God  is  our  shield,  let  every  Briton  sing. 

Peace  to  our  Isle,  and  health  to  George  our  King.*' 

The  range  of  Houses  opposite  the  Garden,  dolquit-street,  a  Crowa 
io  the  centre,  and  the  word  ''  Victory*'  along  the  whole  in  large  Let- 
tera  and  festoons. 

Mr.  Rowe,  Hanover-street,  Crown  and  G.  R. 

Messrs.  Barned  and  Co.  Ix)rd-street,  Transparency  Britannia,  one 
hand  pointing  to  a  ship  in  full  sail,  with  the  inscription  of  "  Ships, 
Colonies,  and  Commerce,**  the  left  band  holding  a  Scroll  with  Vic- 
tay  pointing  to  a  full  length  figure  of  Wellington  ;  Fame  crowning 
his  Head  with  Laurel  -,  from  her  Trumpet  is  suspended  a  flag,  inscribed 
—the  British  Hero.  Underneath  "  The  gallant  defender  of  Spain 
and  Portugal." 

Talbot  lou.  Crown,  G.  R.  and  Transparency  of  the  Prince  Regent 
XiiQps  round  the  arched  entrance. 

Mr«  Hensaian*S|  Russel-street,  windows  exhibiting  appropriate 
devices^  inottos,  &c. 

Mr.  Stanistreet,  Russel-street,  Crown,  Star,  &c. 

Tlie  Centre  Houses,  Queen  Anne-street,  large  Crown  and  words 
f '  Leipzig  and  Victory.* 
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.  Mr.  CiriBi%»  CM  HalWalnot,  an  BkuBUMit«d  Spfam  mt^hwg, 
(Bifaibkiog  a  Figoreof  Briiaooia,  a  Dotchmao  pretentiDg  ao  orao§e  lo 
Hk  note  of  aFraocfa  officer.  Buonaparte  facing  the  BritUti  aoldicTf 
with,  fixed  bayoneti,  pursued  by  a  British  Lion»  and  a  Russian  Baar^ 
KKoooooted  by  a  beautiful  Crown  on  a  Cushion.  Both  Trattspavent, 
Mottos,  roond  the  foot  of  the  Crown,  **  The  cause  of  Europe  ^*'  oo 
thaCoshioo  ''  Rejoice,  Europe  is  freei*'  on  the  Sphere  *'  Prosperit/ 
lo  the  town  of  Liverpool.*' 

Mr.  Wiltiakii  Foster,  BokUtreet,  P.  R.  and  a  pluaae  of  leathers,  io 
▼arkfated  Lamps, 

Dr.  Bnmdreth,  Bold-street,  Transparency,  the  King's  Arms,  Molto^ 
««  Peace  to  the  World/* 

Mr.  Chew,  Lord-street,  0.  R.  in  Lamps,  Transparency,  with 
Mottoy 

'  Whateer  befals  your  liie  shall  be  my  care. 
One  death  or  one  deliverance  we  will  share,** 

Mr.  Gibson,  Lord*street,  G.  B.  and  a  Crown. 

Messrs.  Ogilvy  and  Co.'s  Lord-street,  Transparencies  with  inscrip- 
tions **  Brkons  hare  done  their  duty,  our  Allies  are  firm,  Peace  will 
h^  the  glorious  reward.** 

Mr.  Abbott's,  Bold-street,  a  Timnsparency,  and  a  singular  repre- 
aentatioo  of  Lord  Wellington,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden. 

Mr.  W.  ThompsoQ,  Islington,  G.  R.  a  Crown  and  ''  Rejoice,**  in 
Lamps. 

Mr.  Avison's,  Hanover-street,  a  Star,  in  Lamps. 

Messrs.  S.  andT.  Francey's  Marble  Rooms,  Brownlow-hill,  a  figure 
of  Lord  Nelson,  painted  on  the  left  window.  Lord  Wellington  in  the 
centre,  and  Britannia  presenting  Liberty  to  the  oppressed  nations  of 
Borope,  on  the  right. 

Mr.  Femell,  Portrait  Painter,  Pbol-lane,  Transparency,  "  The 
Modern  Belshazzar/'  Buonaparte  in  the  above  character,  the  Imperial 
Crown  felling  from  his  Head,  appalled  at  a  vision  of  the  late  Premier, 
who  from  the  centre  of  Europe  suspends  the  Tekel,  overweighed  io 
Ihe  Balance,  and  Ibund  wanting  -,  Motio,  ''  Pitt*s  Ghost,  or  the 

Siinioo  of  Europe  $*'  second  window,  '*  Righteousness  exalteth  a 
ktion,**  Britannia  presenting  the  Holy  Bible  to  Asia,  and  attending 
tb  the  aoKcitation  of  Africa  for  Missionary  instruction  i  in  her  left 
hand  the  Balance  of  Crowns,  under  whioh  is  a  Young  Prince,  soliciu 
Ing  for  the  throne  of  his  Ancestors;  Motto,  "  Eolighteoer  of  the 
world,  and  Restorer  of  the  BaUnoe  of  Pdwer.* 

Mr.  Rusbton,  Pool-lane,  Transparency  of  John  Bull  and  his  friends  | 
a  humorous  description  of  John  Bull,  with  a  Portuguese  and  Spaaiard^ 
meeting  his  old  friend  the  Dutchman,  who  is  encouraged  to  reaew 
hiaLancieBt  connections  by  the  Russians,  Swedes,  Fnissians,  kQ.  one 
of  whom  is  seen  pointing  to  the  Federalist  Prophecy  in  the  year  1810, 
*'  England  hath  stood,  now  st^ndiL  and  will  stand  the  mighty  coo* 
fliet."  At  a  distaice  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  the  rising  sun,  with  the 
approach  of  the  Cossacks.  The  words  "  Wdlington/*  *'  Orange 
Buven/  and  Star,  in  variegated  Lamps,  eo  the  fi:ont. 
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Mr.  R«viaii^«,'I\M  Dnkr,  Pte)l4aB6^  TrtsipBreiieir,  a  view  of 
Sbrofwhire  HUls  in  France,  Sir  Rowland  Hill*  and  hit  Brotkar  asini 
ASd^de«Camp  >  d^ant  view  of  the  Oxford  E^ooi  m  chwge  agail 
ibeFreacb. 

Mr.  AtbertdfH  Meant  PleaMnt,  down,  6.  R.Star,  and  *'Oid 
Sn^land  for  ever/  in  variegated  Laoipn. 

Captain  Derbjtbirr*  Parr«ttreet,  Crewn,  '^  Oor  AUiei  and  Gaiitt.** 
HI  variegated  lamps. 

Mrs.  Baniogtoo>s  Backbone  Club  Hoose,  Liver^itreet,  Crown,  and 
"  Backbone  Club,**  in  variegated  Lamps,  witb  two  Tranapareaeiei. 

Wm.  Nicbolsilo,  Esq.  the  Worabipfol  tbe  Mayor  of  Liverpool, 
Bverton  Crescent,  Crown,  G.  R.  Stars,  and  "  £arope*ft  CaoWy  is 
variegated  Lamps,  extending  across  the  house. 

Miss  Blackburne's,  Pennbroke-place,  two  projecting  Tmosparaodei, 
one  exhibiting  tbe  eye  of  tbe  Almighty,  with  the  words,  "  abed  tbioe 
influence  over  ns,"  in  tbe  rays  proceeding  from  It,  bdow  **  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  towards  men.— 
Hallelujah !— Amen."  The  fbllowing  inscriptions,  on  labels  inter- 
woven witb  an  Orange  branch,  bearing  tbe  ripe  fruit,  "  Thanks  be  to 
God  who  givetb  us  the  victory,"  and  "  Success  to  oor  glorioos  allies 
all  over  Europe ;  England  firm— Europe  free  ;**  on  tbe  other  a  Crown, 
under  this,  "  God  save  tbe  King,  long  Kve  tbe  Ring,  may  the  King 
live  for  ever  — Amen."  A  Plume  of  Feathers  bearing  a  label  in  fhttit, 
with  "  May  his  Successor  inherit  witb  the  kingdoms  aU  his  Bitbai% 
virtues/  Star,  in  Lamps  on  tbe  front.— Ibe  wboie  bad  a  ^sery  fine 
appearance,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  taste  ands^xtimentoC  Uiefiiir 
Proprietor. 

Courier  Office,  Castle^street,  on  the  outside  a  ragal  Crown  and 
Plume  of  Feathers  ;  tbe  left  window,  first  story,  a  Transpsrenc^  re- 
presenting  tbe  figure  of  Fortitude  resting  firmly  on  a  pillar,  tbewack- 
ground  exhibiting  a  turbolent  sea,  Moscow  in  Faroes,  and  a  ilasaited 
city  i  the  Elements  stormy,  flashing  ligbtntng,  underneath  **  Engbrnd 
has  saved  herself  by  her  Firmness,  and  other  nations  by  her  example.'' 
The  right  hand  window,  a  Transparency  of  the  Genitiaef  Britaia 
holding  up  the  star  of  independence  to  tbe  oppressed  nations  et  £•- 
rope,  with  tbe  emblems  of  valour  and  wisdom  at  her  feet,  and  the 
foUowiog  inscription  below  :  *'  That  Ray  which  has  shone  with  such 
a  steady  lustre  from  oar  own  hippy  shores,  is  now  rapidly'difiMid 
thronghoot  tbe  whole  oontineut.''  The  foot  windows  above,  severally 
exhibited  tbe  words  "  Vittoria,  Leipaig,  Moscow,  and  Danievits,' 
encircled  in  Radii,  each  accooapaoied  with  appropriate  embiettia. 
Crests,  Kc. 

Mr.  J.  Gore,  Castle -street,  *'  Britons  rejoice,"  in  variegated,  lamps, 
and  two  Transpeiencies-r-one  figure  of  Marquis  of  Wellingtiai^  stead* 
mg  on  a jpedestal,  inscribed  "  Firmness,"  sorrounded  witb  the  nansat 
of  his  dimrent  etigegements,  surmounted  witb  Laurel,  and  tbe  words 
^British  valour  triumphant ;'  tbe  other,  a  Cossack,  on  a  pedestal, 
"hisoribed  ''  Courage,"  tbe  names  of  tbe  several  battleain  wbieh  tbey 
IsTe  been  engaged^  tmd  anroKninted  wicb  "  Northoa  Emope  Fne.** 
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.  Baillie  aad  Wilsons,  Castle-street^  Transparency— Ships;  rnotto^ 
''  Slapi»  Colonies,  and  Cofntnerco." 

The  Rer.  J.  Stephens,  Leedsi-street,  fonr  windows  illaminateci, 
two  containing  *'  Portugal,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Holland,"  «ncfroled 
io  radii,  two  others  contaioti^  the  initial  lettetis  of  *^  Pitt«  Nebon, 
Wellington,  and  Alexander,"  encircled  in  the  sane  manner,  accom* 
psiiied  by  appropriate  emblems ;  mottos,  "  £ngland  has  triomphed 
gloriously,"  and  **  Thb  is  the  Lord*s  doing,  it  is  marveUoos  in  our 
eyes."  • 

Mr.  Bibby,  Kent-street,  G.  P.  R.  and  ''  Vittoria.** 

Islington  Row,  festoons  of  Lamps,  and  in  centre^  Tranapareocy  of 
JBritaiinia. 

Mr.  Hicks,  Byrom-stieet,  G.  R.  and  Crown. 
Mr.  Norris,   Daulby-street,  Transparency,    exhibiting  a  Foi^e, 
iieating  swords  into  Plough-shares  and  spears  into  Pruning^hooks. 

Mr.  Sandbach,  three  Transparencies. 

Mr.  Hindam,  an  elegant  display  in  lamps. 

Mr.  John  Tarleton,  jun.  a  Star  and  '*  Rejoice.** 

Edmund  Rigby,  ^.  "  Victory, *  and  '<  B.  A."  in  Lamps. 

Messrs. Stanistreet  and  Eden,  Leigh-street,  G.  R.  and  aCrown,  P.  R, 
mad  Plumeof  Feathers  in  Lamps. 

Mr.  Robertson,  Brownlow-street,  G.  R.  and  a  Crown  of  Lanaps. 

Mr.  P.  Soott,  Brownlow-hill,  a  fine  Transparency  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington crossing  the  Pyrenees. 

Mr.  Crook,  Scotland-road,  Crown,  Star,  and  Festoons ;  in  Gastle- 
atreet,  a  Crown. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Son,  corner  of  Castle-street,  *'  Vittdria,"  in 
Gastle*«tieety  and  a  star  in  Water-street. 

Mr.  Fairfanrst,  Elliot-hill,  tran8paronqr>  Boney  io  centre  of  an  hobble. 

Mr.  Farrar,  P.  R.  and  feather,  with  tin  lamps,  which  certainly 
gvre  a  nKNne  brilliant  light  than  the  gl^MS  ones. 

Mr.  Faircloogh,  Beao*street,  Prince  of  Wales*s  feathers,  motto, 
''Ich  Dien,"  transparent,  very  ingenious  and  well  managed.  On 
each  tide  were  festoons  of  laarel>  and  interspersed  lamps. 

Mr«  W.  Gore,  Duke  street,  star,  in  kmps. 

Mr.  Gay,  Byrom-street,  Flambeaux. 

Mr.  M'^iath,  Shaw's-brow,  a  transparency. 

Mr.'Qibton,  Lord*street^  G.  R.  and  a  crewn. 

Mr.  F.  Gordon,  Mill-street^  W.  and  Success,  in  variegated  iaaipa« 

Mr.  Gibbon,  Troeman-stieet,  Wellingtoo,  and  the  baluatradea 
finely  ornamented  with  variegated  lamps. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  Sparling-street,  Star,  M.  W.  in  variegated  lamps. 

Mr.  Glover,  Dnke-street^  transparency,  on  the  base  of  a  pillar 
uniting  the  force  of  Englmd  and  the  allies,  raised  against  the  eDeaiy 
*  of  BOttkind,  stands  Fame,  heMing  under  her  right  arm  the  history  of 
1818  ;  crowned  with  plenty  by  Perseverance,  and  proclaimed  to  Ibe 
woild  by  Victory  and  Commerce  5  she  is  ^esentii^;  Lord  Welliqgtoo 
'With  a  croiwn  of  laurel,  on  her  right  hiifldctaiidaBritani4a>  witb^a 
find  delfraiinalioD  to  support  the  oraae  4ie  has  in  baod>  wbilit  ti^ 
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lioB  wttb  one  pittr  oo  a  broken  iron  yoke  U  raeadj  k>  avenge  tii4  iDJtji^s 
of  those  who  fly  to  her  for  assistance ;  oo  the  leit  are  several  oliiqeri  oC 
4iilinfitioB  a^vamtUg  jto  reeeive  their  kureb ;  in,  the  back '  greMwd  ere 
several  fogitivet  letreatiogf— the  French,  eagles  aie  broken  aa4  tmafiMb 
iotbo  dDBt-^the  caaoon^  flfc.  denqte  our  national  streogtb. 

Mr*..Halk>wes*  houae^  ^t. :  Jainet's-waik,  two  fine*forii«sd  traa** 
parent  figures  of  Hope  and  Britacmia^  done  by  a  first-rate  artist  | 
aDdabeaotyoi  model  of  an  Eogikli  merchant  vessel  displaying  co- 
k>Qcs  of  varioQs  uaiions  >  the  lower  apartmeota  ligbted  np  with  mucb 
elegant  simplicity, 

Mrs.  Hewit,  Mount  P]easant>  Star. 

Mr.  Haworibj  Upper  Pitt-street,  four  traoaparencles. 

Mr*  J.  Holoica,  fierry^street,  a  briltiaot  star«  soiall  anchor^  and 
traBspamncy. 

Mr.  David  Hastie,  Cable^reet^  "  Wellington/'  in  laiops. 

Mr.  J.  Hardman,  Rodney-street,  balcony  with  variegated  lampi. 

Mrs.  Hartley y  Wapping,  crowerandG.  R*  in  variegated  lacops. 

Mr.  Tbos.  Holt^  Hope-street,  a  line  of  laoapa  ^ng  tbe  whole 
front  of  his  house. 

Mr.  Htnd,  Upper  Stanhope-atreet,  star,  in  variegated  lamps. 

Heroolemeom  PoUery  Warehouse,  Duke-street,  Viitoria,  in  lampe 
s^oog  the  higher  rMge,  and  along  the  lower  Moaeow^  Lf^paig* 
In  the  centre  window  below  the  above  a  spirited  and  well-ejteottttti 
transparency  (painted,  we  understand,  by  one  of  the  artists  employed 
by  the  company  In  their  manufactory.)  The  subject  corresponded 
with  the  occasions  celebrated  by  the  lamps.  It  represented  Buooapette 
^ling  with  his  sword  broken,  and  a  Fiench  eagle  with  a  bBol&Bn 
staff  lying  near  him.  Tremendously  dark  olonds  howering  around 
Mm,  and  lightning  darting  against  him.  In  the  part  from  whence 
the  lighftning  issi^,  a{H>eared  the  words,  *^  Mene  TekeJ.'*  la 
the  background  troops  flying  in  all  diredkxis  i  and  in  the  distance 
appeared  the  town  of  Leipsig.  The  motto  at  the  foot  of  tbia  piece, 
is,  **  He  shall  be  broken  in  pieces  li&b  a  PoTTaa's  VEssBfi/' — In 
the  windows  on  each  side  of  the  above,  two  other  transpafeincies, 
each  representing  the  European  part  of  the  globe,  emerging  above 
the  horizon — Over  one  appeared  Fame  wiik  a  scroll  in  her  hand,  on 
which  were  inscribed  tbe  names  of  Wellington,  &c.  and  over  the 
other.  Victory  holding  a  tyrant  in  chains— -cherabs  attending  theee 
two  figoaea  pouring  the  contents  of  a  cornucopia,  and  scattering 
Olive  brenefaei  on  the  gk>be,  beoeaih  each— Motto,  to  thfse 
two  transparencies, 

•      '  "  Fame  kt.thy  trumpet  sound. 

Tell  the  whole  globe  around, 
Europe  is  free : 
Free  may  she  still  remain. 
From  every  Tyrant*s  chain. 
Peace  universal  ragn. 

Whilst  time  shall  be.** 

Mr.  Thomas  Holland,  Mount-Pleasant,  transparency,  Britannta» 
Motto>  "  Tbe  deliverance  of  Europe  appears  to  be  at  hand,** 
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.  Mr.  tfcmtery  Mocmt*ideinDt»  BritMmiiy  W.  «  Ao  groood  trei^ 
MMlilriag  of  lampi  over  tbe  etttraiiGe. 

Mettrt.  Heywood'i  Baok,  Bmoswick-itraety  Fnce  and  Itai^ 
V9m  ancbors  and  a  crown,  in  crystal  lamps,  very  elegant. 

Mr*  Hesketh,  Browalow-ttreet,  frai»|NireRcy— Troth  reAeettog 
witib  her  Mirror  on  the  following  words  :  **  Bngland  faassaved  heraal? 
h^r  her  firmness,  and  other  coontrles  by  her  example." 

Mr.  Harrison,  Bold^reet,  festoons  of  lamps,  and  transparency, 
Bonaparte  making  his  escape  after  his  dtscomfitnre,  seeks  shelter  aad 
protection  firom  his  wife  and  the  yoong  king  of  Rome. 

Mrs.  Hall,. Trinket-street,  feathers. 

Mr.  Hanison,  Kent-square,  G.  R.  in  lamps. 

Mr.  Havdiog,  Harrington*street,  foor  small  devices,  with  a  crown 
affiled  to  each,  indicating  severally,  a  motto  applicable  to  oor  recent 
resplendent  victories,  over  an  inveterate  enemy,  illomihated  with  va- 
riegated himps ;  atba»  a  sheep  dressed  in  orange  ribbons  and  laurel, 
which  was  afterward  eaten  by  a  few  friends,  true  to  the  cause  that 
has  occasioned  sogrand  and  tn-illiaotan  illumination. 

Mr.  Hope,  Hope-stieet,  three  transparencies,  with  two  stars.—- 1 . 
Great  Ibttain  and  her  AUiea  vidonoaSy  Spam,  Portugal,  Gennanjr 
nod  HoUand  free  j  May  these  victories  be  succeeded  by  a  lasting  and 
booottrable  peaea.  2.  Britannia  receiving  the  news  of  £urope  Itbe* 
rated.  3.  Non  nobis  Domine,  Non  nobis  wd,  Nomini  tao  da  Gloriasn. 

Capt.  lames,  St.  James-place,  the  Rnssian  drop. 

Mr.  Jones,  St.  James-street,  G.  R.  in  variegated  kmpsi. 

Mr.  Jones,  Bedfbrd^stve^t,  star,  in  variegated  lamps. 

Mr.  Jackson,  Springfield,  motto,  y  Europe  is  five.*' 

Mr.  Kilshaw,  Great  Geoige-street^  star,  in  lamps. 

Mr.  Jaoaes  Kaowlea,  DeitMraquare,  displayed  in  the  window  a 
loaf  weighing  SOlbs, ;  a  jog  of  ale  containing  eight  gallons,  and  large 
standing  rib  df  beef,  deconted  with  laurd. 

Mr.  King,  Daulby*street,  two  flambeaux. 

Mr.  Kinchen,  Queen  Anne<*street;  crown. 

Mr.  Knocks,  Haymarfcet^  star  in  variegated  lamps. 

Mr.  Latham,  Richmond^row,  crown. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  Paradise-street,  handsome  transparencies. 

.Mr.  Litterland,  Brownlow-hill,  two  iransparencias  Britannia 
attended  by  Wisdom  and  Valoor. 

Mr.  Lonsdale's  enchanting  cotH^  nnder  St.  James*8«»walk, 
five  handsome  trannparencies  in  the  windows,  and  over  the  docMf 
a  crown,  with  the  Rf)6e,  Thistle  and  Shamrock. 

Mr.  H.  Lothian,  Shawns  brow,  G.  R.  and  a  sheep  adorned  witk 
variegated  lamps. 

Mr.  £.  Ledward,  Rodney-street,  '*  Rejoice/*  in  variegated  laiiipa« 

Mr.  Lindsay,  Surgeon,  Great  George-street,  **  Leipsft,**  tmi 
tasnsparency,  Wellington  standing  on  a  cannon. 

Mr.  Lonsdale,  St.  James-street^  five  handsome  transpareocsea^ 
and  over  tbefan*light  of  the  door  a  crown  with  the  Rose,  Tkiatkia 
and  Shamrock,  on  the  stem. 
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Cossack  elegantly  motrnted,  and  Peace  aouodiiig  the  tromper  wHb 
Hie  words,  <'  Peace  ob  Earth.*' 

Lilljman^s  hotel,  Castle-Mreet,  two  HaosperwMiesy  cmwm^ 
9*  R«  and  star :  one  truMpareocj,  Cominerce,  motto,  ''  Town 
and  trade  of  Lifeipool :"  the  other  Britannia,  motto,  '^  £B|lmMl ! 
be  that  does  not  like  her  let  him  leave  her,*"  with  the  pralef  of 
Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Wellington,  and  Prince  of  Wales*s  feathers 
and  the  Ltverpool  arms  in  miniatore. 

Mrs.  Lindop,  Duke-street,  star  in  variegated  laispSk 

Mr.  Marsden,  Rose- place,  star. 

Mr.  M'Viccar,  Rose^boe,  star. 

Mr.  Masseji  Great  Geoige-tqoare,  Transparency,  a  spiritted 
lepresentation  of  Marquis  Wellington  on  horseback. 

Mr.  R.  McNeil.  MiU-street,  lamps  round  the  cornice. 

Rev.  Mr.  M  Dooakl,  and  Mr.  Steele,  a  tmlliant  star. 

Mr.  Miller,  Uoioo*6treet,  G.  R.  in  lamps. 

Mr.W.Morrali,Alfred-st  ''  Vtcterj/'tn  hunfis,  decorated  wkh  laosel. 

Mr.  M'Camley,  Great  George  square,  crown.  G.  R. 

Cape  M'Leod,  Rossel-straet,  a  brilitant  transparent^  representing 
the  chains  of  slavery  broken,  pointing  out  to  Holland  and  ^atn^  tbm 
heaien  Fieoch  amy  by  Lord  WeUiogton.  On  the  back  groond 
the  British  Lion  tearing  the  French  flag  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Mattiand,  Rodney^aniett .  crown,  PlaiDe,  two  andu>rs^  and 
ft4oons  in  lamps. 

Mr.  MMver,  Great  George-street,  crown,  and  G.  R.  in  lanips. 

Mr.  Myers,  Queen  Anne-street,  G.  R.  and  star,  ^'  Letpnc**  hi  kn^ 

Rev.T.  Moss,  Islington,  fest<x>nsof  variegated  leaps. 

Moffocoo  leather  ManafiM:tory,  Highfiekt-street,  sUr  and  V.  ta  va- 
negated  himps. 

Mr.  Milboum,  Norton  street,  four  transparencies,  Sp«n,  Moscow, 
W.  A.  and  Rritons  rejoice- 

Mr.  J.  Malonek,  Mount  pleasant.  Crown  and  G.  R. 

Mr.  Marsh,  Wapping,  three  traaspanncies'^i.  firitannta  beashig  a 
medallion  of  Lord  Wellangtou-^.  Dtttchman  on  a  Cask  of  Gia—3* 
raedailion  of  tbe  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden. 

Mr.  Newness,  Sfaaw*s-brow,  a  transparency. 

Mr.  Nightingale,  Mill  street,  a  star  in  variegated  lamps. 

Mr.  Nksholson,  Paradise-stieet,  Crown  and  G.  R.  invastvacie* 
gpted  lamps. 

Mr.W.  Nevett,  Old  Church  yard,  Pw  R.  Feathers,  Vittoria*  VUnet- 
la,  aodialamaaca,  in  variegated  lamps. 

Mr.  Orton,  Castle  Ditch,  two  transparencies,  figures  of  Facne 
with  Mottos  *^  X/ourage  and  Persevraance  of  England  rewarded  by 
di*«emancipation  of  Burope,**  with  names  of  the  Allied  Generals. 

Messrs  Ogiivy  and  Co. 's.  Lord  street,  transparencies  with  iaserifH 
tieos,  '*  Rritons  haae  done  tbeh-  diity,  our  Allies  are  6rnr,  Peace  will 
be  the  glorious  reward.'* 
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Mr.  ONeiU  CaUo-street,  Star  and  two  F^Mtilopt  in  varie^ed 
Jamps;  transptrsncy  of  Welbogton^ 

Mr.  Oakes,  Pembroke-place,  Crowfl,  Prince  of  Wales's.  Feathdi:f| 
.and  hmrel^  variegated  with  la*ipsu 

Mr.  Overton,  St.  Ann-fttTeet,  two  tnmaparenoiesi  one  Hill  under* 
'neatb  Vtttoria,  and  the  other  Broke  underneath  Sb«Einon;i 

&er.  W.  Pulford,  Nile  street,  eight  flamfoeaux. 

Mr.  Patriion,  Great  George-place>  G.  P.  "  Leipsic/*  inlampa., 

Mr.  Piatt,  Great  George  sc.  Pr'mce  of  Wales's  Feathers,  io  lamps. 

Mr.  Park,  Newington,  Victory,  and  in  Bokl-street,  •'  £urope  free," 
in  lamps. 

Mr.  Peel,  Everton  Crescent,  Crown,  G.  R.  in  variegated  lamps. 

Mr.  RobertK)D,  Rodney-street,  G.  R.  and  Star. 

Mr.  C.  Robinaoo,  Parliacaeat  street,  large  Staj*. 

Mr.  Riddough,  Dale-street^  a  Star  ia  variegated  lamps. 

Mrs.  Robinson  I  Upper  Parliament-street,  transparency,  the  Happy 
Union — Vittoria. 

Mr.  Richards,  Upper  Pitt  street,  four  emblematic  transparencies. 

Mr.  Richardson,  ditto.  Crown,  and  windows,  painted. 

Mr.  Robinson,  St.  AnnVstreet,  "  Europe  delivered/'  and  Father 
in  lamps. 

Mr.  Samuel  Roberts,  do.  Star,  and  ^dstoon  of  variegated  lamps* 

Mr.  G.  A.  Robinson,  Wreath  of  variegated  lamps. 

Mr.  Rees,  Brownlow  street,  transparency,  view  of  Everton^ 

Dr.  Ren  wick,  windows  decorated  with  festoons  of  kmpa  andiacifel^ 

Mr.  Roe,  Queen  square,  beautifidly  lighted  wttfa  wai^  aad  amall 
transparencies,  emblems  of  Great  fifitain,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Russia 
Spain,  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Castle  street.  Star  in  lamps. 

Mr.  Richardson,  Post  office  Place,  three  handsome  cranspareocieA, 
lat,  Britannia  standing  in  a  firm  attitude,  her  right  hand  holding  a 
Palm  Branch,  her  left  resting  on  her  Shield,  the  Briti&h  Lion  sup- 
porting the  Arms  of  Britannia ;  Fame  holding  a  medallion  of  Alex- 
ander, with  a  label  inscribed  "•  Success  to  our  brave  AUies,  Russia, 
Frossia,  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Holland  ;'*  two  Fuiies  flying  in  teiror 
from  Britannia.  In  the  fore  ground,  the  Arms  of  Liverpool,  witb 
emblems  of  Commerce,  &cc ;  shipping  in  the  distance  :  motto,  ^'  The 
wisdom  of  her  Councils,  with  the  energy  of  her  People,  has  placed 
tlie  independence  of  Great  Britain,  with  i)er  fonndatloo  upon  a  Rock, 
Bud  rescued  surrounding  Nations  from  Tyranny,*' — 2d,  a  well  dravw 
itgare  of  Lord  Wellington  with  a  sta£F  of  Command  in  hh  right  band^ 
on  a  spirited  grey  Charger,  at  the  top  *'  Field  Marshal  Welling  ton/* 
at  foot  •*  The  Hero  of  Portugal  and  Spain.'*— 3d,  His  Majesty's  Crown 
with  G.  R.  and  the  Union  represented  by  the  Rose,  Thistle,  aod 
Shamrock  i  underneath  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Plume  with  G.  P.  R.  al 
loot  a  festoon  of  oak  and  acorn  with.  Town  and  trade  oi  Liverpool. 
Mr.  W.  Southwell,  Duke-street,  two  transpareociesw 
Mr.  Smallwood,  Christian  street^  M.  W. 
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itr.  SteeL  dase^s  itreet  Star,  in  lamps. 

Mr.  A.  Stewart,  Rodney-street,  balcony  splendidly  illuoiinated. 

Mr.  Swainsoo,  Clarence-street,  Star. 

Mr.  Stowel,  Mount-pleasant,  transparency,  Vittoria  and  Leipzig; 

Mr.  Stoitb,  Lawton-street,  transparency.  King's  Anjis. 

Mrs.  Seaman,  Moont-st.  Crown,  G.  R.  and  $  Scroll  of  lamps. 

Mrs.  Seaman,  Rodney^street,  O.  R«  and  Crowo,  with*  a  festoon  in 
Mount- street. 

Mr,  Sbaw,  Marble-street,  G.  R.  and  Crown,  in  vafiegated  lamps. 

Mr.  John  Steele,  Sobo*street,  **  Our  Allies,"  ii^  variegated  lampi> 
surrounded  with  laurel. 

Mr.  Stewart,  Beford-street,  transparency,  Britannia  decorated  with 
Englisfi  and  Dutch  Flags. 

Mr.  Starkie,  ditto,  transparency,  the  Tyrant's  Downfall,  *'  Orang* 
Boven.** 

Mr.  Sandbach,  St.  Anne-street,  three  transparencies.  Lord  Welling* 
ton.  Admiral  Nelson,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  protected  by  Bri« 
tannia— all  foil  length  figures. 

Mr.  Schcifield*i  eating  house,  Paradise-street,  the  Union  ^ag  hung 
out ;  a  laige  Sirloin  of  Beef,  decorated  in  a  circle  with  lamps,  and 
orange  and  blue  ribbons,  with  two  pillars  of  lamps,  and  a  tratssparency, 
"  Rngland  is  a  Lion  ;**  a  British  tar  says,  *'  Come,  eat  my  roast  beef, 
and  gi?«  your  dogs  the  Bdncy-part.'*  #. 

Mr.  J.  Towne,  Arrad^stroet,  a  resplendent  Crown. 

Mr.  Tattersall,  Beau^-street,  large  Star,  and  vaotto,  "  Our  Allies,*" 
ID  lamps,  V.  L. 

Miss  Tillinghur^i  Williamson-square^  a  beautiful  transparenqr  of 
Britannia,  Lion,  &c. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Tobias,  Great  George-square,  Star,  in  lamps. 

Mr.  Troughton,  Parliament-street,  Crowp,  in  ^aritsgated  lamps* 

Mr.  J.  Tomkins,  Lime-street,  L.  W.  in  variegated  laqaps. 

Mrs.  Thompson,  milliner,  Upper  Pitt  street,  transparency,  King'i 
Arms,  motto,  *'  JLoyalty,  Charity,  Love,  Liberty.'* 

Mr.  Twamlow,  Great  George-square,  an  elegant  Star,  grand  arch 
Prince  of  Wales's  Feathers,  and  festoons  the  whole  front 

Mr.  Taylenre,  Brownlow-hiU,  a  transparency  representing  Victoryi 
Wellington,  and  Union. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Taylor,  Rodney-street,  two  excellent  transparencies,  otie 
a  Star,  with  the  Regent's  Plume,  and  over  it  the  words,  ''  Liberty, 
Glory,  Security,  and  Trade ;"  the  other  a  Castle  and  a  Ship  at  a  dis-  ^ 
tance,  wtth  a  Cannon  and  Anchor  on  the  fore  ground,  the  whole  ' 
surmounted  by  a  Crown,  with  the  words,  *'  May  England's  Heroes 
tiever  be  forgotten."  llie  upper  windows  tastefully  illuminated  with 
coloured  Stars  and  Plumes  of  Feathers. 

Mr.  Vaughan,  Islington,  a  transparency. 

The  Vine  Tavern,  Pitt-street,  and  shop  next  door,  four  delicate 
emblematic  Transparencies. 

Mr.  Van  Zeller,  Queen  Anne-street,  large  Crown,  and  words^ 
'*  Leipzig  and  Victory.'' 

No.  188,  V^.  46,  Jemary,  1814i  H 
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Mr.Venables^GreatOeoi^je^Qare^doablerioeof  lampsoukaloooj* 

Mr.  WortbiDgton,  ChristiaD-street^  two  TranspareDcies. 

Mr.  Wellstood,  Christian-streetj  an  Anchor. 

,Mrs.  Wilson,  Sbaw's-brow,  two  Transparencies. 
'IMr.  Wright,  Paradise-street,  Crown,  and  G.  R.  in  crystal  lamps. 

Mr.  Wa^,  Richmond  Row,  Arch  and  Star  of  variegated  lamps. 
'Mr.  Wardropper,  Upper  Pitt-street,  Transparency,  Bust  of  Wel- 
lington. 

Mr.  Wood,    Mount   Pleasant,    four  Transparencies,   inscribed^ 
^'  Crown,  Wellington,  Leipzig,  and  Moscow." 

Mr.  Wain,  Camden-street,  Transparency  of  Lord  Wellington  in 
full  length. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Yates,  St.  Vincent-street,  Crown,  Star,  and  festoons  > 
the  two  next  houses  a  treble  line  of  Lamps,  with  festoons. 


ORIGINAL  POETAy. 


EUROPE  LIBERATED. 

A   POEM. 

Expressly  written  for  the  Celebration  ai  Liverpool  of  the  glortous  Sue* 
tesses  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  over  the  Arms  qf  France, 

Loud  sounds  the  war-trump  on  yon  sanguin'd  plain. 

And  drowns  the  piercing,  mad'ning  groans  of  pun : 

Hark !  Echo  spreads  tumultuous  shouts  of  war 

Through  fields  of  air^  enthron'don  Ether's  car. 

Whose  arch  domain  extends  thro*  endless  space,     . 

Gives  law  to  sound,  and  lightning^s  speed  to  pace : 

Exulting  Europe,  with  supreme  Might, 

Hears  the  shrill  goddess  from  the  dmdful  fight. 

Proclaim  aloud  thro'  heaven's  expansive  skv, 

"  Napoleon's  star  no  longer  flames  on  high, 

"  No  more  his  eagles  ride  on  victory's  wbg, 

^  Nor  sparkles  light  from  rays  the  sun-beams  bring  j 

(In  foreign  tow*rs  those  mighty  emblems  rear. 

The  pride  of  Russian  arms— of  France  despair  :) 

"  No  more  his  clarion  sounds,  to  arras !  to  arms ! 

"  Sublimes  the  soul  to  glory's  lofty  charms, 

"  Nor  prostrate  nations  fear  his  iron  crown, 

"  The  price  of  blood  and  image  of  renown  ; 

''  Fled  is  the  coward,  tarnish'd  ail  his  fieime, 

*'  And  doom'd  thro'  endless  time  to  endless  shame.*' 

What  time  did  Gallia's  chiefs  ambitious  mind 
Conceive  the  bold  design  to  tu\t  mankind  ? 
O'er  Europe's  sons  bis  powerful  sway  to  plan,  ^ 

By  war's  dark  art,,  and  inteUectoal  scan }  ^, 
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By  fbrttme  fayoar'd  and  by  skill  reoowo'd^ 
He  foaght,— -and  empires  totter'd  to  the  groxmd, 
Reoeiv'd  his  law,  and  own*d  his  giaot  power, 
Strong  at  the  storm  that  battles  down  the  tower. 
Worn  down  with  grief,  as  Treason  stalk'd  around 
Gave  the  full  cup,  and  fix*d  the  poison'd  wound. 
Pale  Europe  sigh'd — while  o*er  her  vanquish'd  lands 
Napolboh  rode,  and  gave  his  stem  commands. 
Indignant  kingdoms  groan'd  with  Gallic  crimes. 
And  found  Bright  Fabbdom  fled  to  other  climes  i 
Fled  to  yon  Isle,  whose  difls,  like  driven  snow. 
Ne'er  blush'd  when  Britons  noet  th'  insulting  foe. 
Where,  proudly  thron'd,  bright  as  the  star  of  mom. 
She  cast  on  France  contemptuous  looks  of  scorn ; 
Points  with  a  pow*rful  arm,  and  eye  serene. 
Where  British  seamen  rule  the  boistVous  main. 
And  dare  in  vain  tfaelr  shuddering  foes  to  fight. 
For  England's  charter  and  for  ocean's  right. 

Led  on  by  hate  to  Britain's  sacred  Isle, 
Seat  of  the  brave,  illum'd  by  beauty's  smile. 
To  Moscow's  towers  Napoleon's  l^ions  came, 
(Grave  of  his  power — memorial  of  his  shame^) 
Where  sad  defeat^  in  flight,  his  woes  began. 
And  Moscow*^  ashes  prov'd  the  firiend  of  man. 
Astonish'd  realms  beheld  their  haughty  foe 
Retreat  thro'  Russian  fields  of  chilling  snow, 
Assail'd  by  dark  and  elemental  war. 
By  noble  warritr  rous'd  from  plains  afar. 
By  fire-eyed  Cossacks,  terrible  and  strong. 
Like  tigers  fierce  contending  o'er  their  young. 
Whose  dreadful  shouts  in  mock  derision  call, 
"  Are  these  our  foes,  crowned  kings  by  Europe's  fall. 
"  These  the  dread  conqWors  waging  endless  war 
*'  Like  blood-hounds,  tracking  murder's  awful  car  t 
''  A  little  while  the  grave  will  yield  repose, 
*'  Atone  our  wroi^,  and  cover  all  your  woes'." 
Already  fainting  Gallia's  veterans  lie 
Yok'd  to  the  frost,  unprivileg'd  to  die. 
Children  of  blood— Lo  i  rising  from  the  tomb. 
The  grim  king  comes  to  seal  your  awful  doom. 
While  mem'ry's  pangs  heart-broken  thoughts  recall 
That  wives  and  mothers  in  your  fates  must  fall. 
Yet  still  Napoleon't  vast  ambitious  soul. 
That  shame  can't  vanquish  or  defeat  control, 
Rourd  France  again  to  try  her  fate  in  arms, 
With  slaves  unus'd  to  battle's  loud  alarms 
With  firiends  m^tfaful,  whom  the  breatb  of  pow'r 
Charm'd  to  his  aid,  then  turn'd  in  peril's  hour,      ^ 
And  left  on  Leipzig's  field  a  mournful  theme-— 
TSuitpowY  if  tyranny's  more  splendid  name*. 
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Not  Jena*tlaarels,  or  MaoeDgoV  fight. 

Could  rouie  to  cooquer  or  deter  from  flight : 

Not  the  proud  feats  achieved  <m  Friedland'a  plaiHi 

Or  Wagram's  tropblea  wrought  from  heaps  of  fiain> 

Could  stop  the  flight  of  vaootiog  Gallia's  band. 

When  £urope  fought  aqd  Austria  gave  comqiand^ 

Now  stately  rising  from  the  deep  below 

Holland's  bright  Genius  springs  to  meet  his  toe. 

Tall  as  the  mountain's  head  his  awful  brow 

Poom  French  oppression  to  the  shades  l>elow. 

8ee  !  streaming,  glorious,  to  the  wind  unfurKd^ 

His  flag  shows  Orakgs  Bqtbh  to  the  world. 

Joy  tunes  each  feeling  heart,  supreme  it  glows. 

Love,  freedom,  commerce  from  its  fulness  flows  | 

]^ond  picturing  fancy  looks  to  ancieot  days. 

To  Trump's  renown  and  Ruyler*s  brighter  bays  : 

France  sees  aghast  the  rising  flames  extend. 

And  Albion  fly  to  aid  her  ancient  friend. 

Some,  flaming  cherub,  muse  of  Are  divine. 

Bring  thy  bright  wreath  from  Telts  lamented  shrine. 

Awake  the  slumbering  dead — burst  the  strong  tomb. 

And  call  forth  life  from  nature's  mould'ring  womb ! 

Oh  !  could  thy  magic  pow'r  awake  the  dead. 

And  light  cold  clay  with  soul  for  ever  fled  ; 

Then  would  Helvetia  kiss  the  sword  of  Tell, 

And  hurl  her  Despot  to  the  gates  of  hell- 

Ah !  what  strange  thoughts  must  crowd  Napoleon's  brain  i 

What  lofty  visions  bold,  but  yet  insane, 

What  course  pursue— when  Europe  all  in  arms. 

Breathes  blood  and  slaughter  thro*  wars  dire  alarms-^ 

When  rous*d  by  recent  wrong,  by  Moscow's  woe. 

The  dreadful  Cossack  strikes  the  righteous  blow : 

Demands  e'en  Paris  as  the  victor's  prize. 

To  raise  another  flame  (like  Moscow)  to  the  skies. 

The  tyrant's  fell  despotic  reign  is  o'er, 
France  seeks  protection  on  her  guilty  shore. 
Beholds  her  empire  girt  with  mighty  foes. 
Her  cities  pregnant  with  eipectc^  woes ; 
Her  armies  bleaching  Russia's  desert  tbore^ 
And  conquest  fled'from  France  for  evermore. 
No  star&  bright  beam  iUaiiies  the  dreary  sceoe. 
Gleams  on  the  bUxxi  that  flows  from  life's  ittst  vein : 
The  war  fiend  flies,  aad  ci^s  oo  black  Despair 
To  grasp  the  ensign  Gallia's  legions  bear. 
Colossal  nation !  drunk  with  eriiasoa'd  orimet. 
Thy  dreadful  night-beU  (tf  destrootton  cfaimea ! 
The  conqViog  Wsllmiat  eopiet    hb  visage  iBame, 
Gives  d^th  to  Hope,  perdition  to  thy  Fame. 
Already  soul^,  war's  ciiild  and  fiucope*s  foe, 
f  e^ls  his  strong  arm,  and  sinks  beneath  hte  blow. 
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His  banners  shine  with  Salamanca's  nanie> 
ViMiBRA^s  lanr^lsi  and  Vittoria's  fame^ 
Bada/os'  lofty  tow*rs,  Rodrioo*s  "wall, 
Poiucs  where  France  snnk  and  rooom'd  her  wretched  fall. 
Hail  conq'ring  chief !  from  India's  salary  dkne. 
Thy  deeds  are  wond'rous^  and  thy  thought  sublimei 
On  thee  all  Europe  gaz'd,  from  thee  began 
The  spark  that  kindled  life  and  bliss  to  man. 
Sweet  Guardian  Angel !  Warlike  Albion's  shield* 
Nerve  his  strong  arm,  and  guide  him  ih  the  field  ; 
Direct  his  view  where  peace,  thro*  war,  may  reign* 
Seize  the  red  sword,  and  wipe  away  its  stain. 

Ah  !  splendid  Freedom,  man's  imperial  guide. 
Guard  of  our  sacred  island^  and  its  pride, 
Hope,  fir*d  by  thee,  lights  e\ery  dungeon's  gloom* 
And  smooths  the  thorny  path  to  mis'ry  s  tomb— • 
Why  closM  thy  wajchful  eye,  and  scom'd  to  see 
France  bliodly  wacle  thro*  blood  in  search  of  thet } 
Enthrone  a  monster,  whose  pernicious  breathy 
Foliates  her  realm,  and  yields  her  sons  to  death  } 

See  monrnftil  SciBMCR^child  of  heavenly  peace* 
With  looks  divine,  ^nd  more  than  mortal  grace. 
Rear'd  on  pare  CAMBRAT*«tomb<— h^eyeatoheiv'iHii*  ' 
Seholds  the  tempest  o'er  her  empire  drtv'n* 
Finds  her  wide  inflvienoe  check 'd  bf  vicionsciidniii» 
And  war  entwjp'd  in  mad  ambiltoo's  arms : 
Cloud-seated  Science  !  is  thy  empire  o*er— *• 
Shall  genius  teach  thy  fav*rite  sons  no  more* 
Light  the  bright  flame  that  guides  the  human  soul 
From  earth  to  heav'n,  and  circomscribes  the  whole. 
Lov'd  seat  of  art,  farewell— thy  glorious  throne 
Must  ^1  by  wars  destroying  arm  alone } 
Enlightened  minds  no  longer  guard  thy  sway* 
From  the  dark  storm  that  sweeps  th^  fame  away  > 
And  as  an  earthquake  rocks  some  mighty  town> 
War,  man's  own  tempest,  shakes  thy  sceptre  down. 

Coald  the  bright  eye  of  biunan  geoiot  lee 
The  future  thoughts  of  beings  yet  to  be : 
Trace,  with  prophetic  truth,  the  mind  of  man* 
Bead  its  ideas  and  all  its  windings  scan ; 
Then  woald  the  splendour  roond  Napokon"!  fiime 
To  dark  oblivion  be  oonsign'd  by  shaine ; 
Then  woald  its  firai}  and  perishable  form> 
Sabside  like  ocean's  billows  from  thd  storm  t 
As  light  as.  dost  that  floats  on  solar  beams. 
Grows  dim  in  ,^»ade*  and  scarce  eaustence  clainas • 
So  troth  woaU,  oieatare  vast  AumiTioiri  stride*    , 
Mock  its  TMn  steps*  andallitssGhaoieiderida 
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IMPROMPTU, 

On  the  Victory  gained  in  Briiisk  North  America  hy  300  CANADUNt, 
aver  near  8000  Americans. 

To  Persia's  overwhelming  host. 
Three  houdred  Sons  on  Grecia's  coast. 
Opposed  a  wall  more  strong  than  brass. 
Led  by  their  chief,  Leonidas  : 
And  now  the  brave  Canadian  band. 
Has  made  the  same  heroic  stand. 
And  realised  again  we  see. 
The  Wonders  of  Thermc^yls, 

_  F.W. 

Eurapa  RestUuta  Auspice  Britannia.     By  Thomas  Bodd. 

Fair  Liberty,  once,  in  the  sea  while  she  baUied, 

Left  her  garments  behind  on  the  shore. 
Licentiousness  saw,  and  her  body  enswath'd 

In  the  garments  that  liberty  wore. 
Then  she  shouted  aloud  to  the  nations  around, 

''  Ye  nations  attend  to  my  voice.** 
Britannia  alone  undeceived  by  the  sound, 

Bade  Britons  be  slow  to  rejoice, 
Tis  not  Freedom  that  calls— -*ti8  some  demon  that  raves : 
Wherever  she  ranges  the  people  are  slavet. 

^  In  the  sunshine  of  Fortune  awhile  seemed  to  bask 

All  Gallia  that  bow'd  to  her  sway. 
But  ere  long  the  false  traitress  abandon*d  the  mask. 

And  blood  marked  her  horrible  way. 
Britannia  t^rous'd  seized  her  shield  and  her  spear. 

Sent  her  navies  the  ocean  to  ride. 
And,  whilst  mighty  kingdoms  all  trembrd  with  fear. 

The  legions  of  Gallia  defy*d ;— - 
Alone  stood  the  brunt  of  the  iMittle,  and  hurVd 
Her  bolts  at  the  ruffians  that  troubl'd  the  world* 

Iberia  by  injuries  deeply  sustain'd 

Was  first  from  her  torpor  to  wake; 
Her  Princes  torn  from  her  yet  firm  she  remained. 

For  she  felt  that  her  All  was  at  stake. 
But,  unable  alone  with  the  thousands  to  cope, 

like  Locusts  that  deluged  the  land. 
To  Britain  she  turned  as  her  anchor  of  hope— 

Her  bulwark-<-thetr  hosts  to  withstand ', 
Nor  did  Britain  refiise— to  her  rescue  she  fiew. 
And  sent  forth  her  heroes  the  foe  to  subdue. 
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Tbro*  Earope  the  tidings  of  victory  blaz*cl. 

The  North  caught  the  generous  flame; 
Nor  longer  appalled  with  cold  apathy  gaz'd 

On  the  shackles  that  whelm'd  her  with  shame. 
Prom  the  Elbe,  from  the  Rhine,  from  all  Germany  driv*n^ 

The  scourges  of  Kingdoms  retreat ; 
Batavia  in  turn  feels  th^  impulse  of  Heav*n, 

And  glories  at  Gallia*s  defeat. 
Again  shall  all  Europe  from  Tyrants  be  free 
*Tis  the  Will  of  the  Gods— 'tis  Britannia's  Decree ! 

To  England  Batavia  alike  turns  her  eye. 

As  first  did  the  children  of  Spain ; 
Like  them  the  brave  Dutch  on  brave  Britons  rely ; 

They  implore — and  implore  not  in  vain. 
O  quick  let  us  send  them  both  warriors  and  arms. 

All— all  that  their  hearts  can  require ; 
Save,  save  them  my  friends,  from  the  Woerdbn  alarms— 

Erom  rapine— from  slaughter  and  fire. 
And  tell  them  '^  All  Europe  again  shall  be  free— - 
Tis  the  Will  of  Che  Gods— His  Britannia's  Decree  !*' 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENci] 

Mr.  Picquot  has  written  a  new  Treatise  on  Geography,  in  which 
Ancient  Geography  is  included— a  feature  of  novelty  as  well  as  utility 
for  school  purposes. 

A  new  Edition  of  the  Life  of  Merlin  (sumamed  AmbroMus,) 
indodiog  all  his  curious  Prophecies  and  Historical  Predictions,  firom 
the  reign  of  Brute  to  King  Charles,  is  in  the  press. 

A  Volaneof  the  most  interesting  and  least  exceptionable  Comedies 
of  Aristophai  es,  translated  by  Cumberland,  Fielding,  Dunster,  kc, 
will  be  published  this  month,  handsomely  printed  in  uniformity  with 
the  new  edition  of  Col man^s  Translation  of  Terence. 

The  late  Mr.  Cumberland's  defence  of  the  Christian  Religion  b 
about  to  be  re-published  in  a  neat  and  convenient  form* 

In  the  Press,  and  speedily  will  be  Published,  Second  Edition,  in 
one  thick  volume,  8vo.  Travels  through  the  South  of  France,  and 
in  the  Interior  of  the  Provinces  of  Provence  and  Languedoc,  in  the 
years  1807  ^d  1808,  by  a  route  never  before  perform^,  being  along 
the  Banks  of  the  Loire,  the  Isere,  and  the  Garonne,  through  the 
greater  part  of  their  course ;  made  by  permission  of  the  French 
Government.  By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Pinkney,  of  the  North  Amc«* 
rican  Rangers. 

Captain  Lisiansky*8  (of  the  Russian  Navy)  interesting  voyage 
round  the  world,  is  now  printing,  and  in  great  forwardness,  the 
accompanying  curious  Plates  and  Charts  are  also  nearly  engraved. 
This  voyage  contains  much  new  information  respecting  the  Navi* 
gatioo  of  the  South  Sea. 
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A  History  of  tbe  Hundred  rtf  Edisbury,  in  Cheshire,  by  6eorg^< 
Onnerod, Esq.  M.A.,  F.S.A.  of  Charlton,  near  Chester,  i^  incon- 
siderable forwardness^  which  may  probably  be  followed  by  the  other 
Hundreds.  The  pedigrees  of  the  extinct  and  existing  Cobnty  Families 
are  aboat  forty;  and  among  the  principal  subjects  of  the  Hundred 
are  the  Castle  of  Beestoi),  and  the  sites  of  those  of  Frodsham> 
Northwich,  the  Sev^lowes,  and  other  tomulionlhc  Forest  pf  Dela- 
mere^  the  Camps  of  Edisbury  and  Kelsborough,  Ince  Grange,  Ban-' 
bury  College^,  and  the  AJbbc^  of  Vale  Royal, 

In  the  Press,  and  early  in  February  will  be  Published  by  Sub- 
acription,  A  Key  h  Bonny  castle's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry, 
by  6.  Davies,  Master  of  the  Academy,  8,  Lizard  Street,  St.  Luke's  ; 
and  iMember  of  the  Mathematical  Society,  London.  / 

Mr.  Britton  is  preparing  a  pamphlet  to  contain  a  full  and  critical 
investigation  of  the  Law  and  Josticeof  the  claims  of  the  Universi- 
ties, &c.  to  eleven  copies  of  e^efy  neW  publication.  As  the  subject 
is  of  deep  interest  and  importance  to  Authors  and  Pyiblishers,  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  obtain  a  candid,  enlighlQited,  and  ampf^  inquiry. 

Mr.  Elton,  translator  of  Hes'iod,  is  about  to  publish  **  Specimens 
of  the  Classic  Poets,  in  a  Chronological-  Series  from  Homer  to 
Tryphiodoros,  translated  into,  English  Verse,  and  illustrated  with 
biographical  and  critical  notices.**  The  work  will  form  three  elegant 
octavo  volumes. 

An  Intrvdiittion  to  the-  Study  of  Bibliography,  by  Mr.  TjioSias 
Haktwbll  Horvb,  will  be  speedily  published.  It  will  cdmprise  a  ' 
general  view  of  the  different  subjects  conAeote^  with  Bibliography, 
as  well  as  soma  account  of  the  most  celebrated  Puhlic  Lwrafies, 
ancient  and  modern  |  and  also  a  notice  of  the  principal  Wt)rlcs  on  the 
Knowledge  of  Books.  Numerous  engravitigs  will  be  given,  illu8« 
trative  of  early  printing,  together  with  fac-similes  of  5ie  Books  of  , 
Im^es,  and  the  Mon(^;ram8or  Marks  used  by  the  first  Printer9,  Sec. 
*c.  ^ 

The  ttigtrtfa  Edition  of  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  or  Short  R&.  • 
flections  upon  Faith,  Life,  and  Conduct,  of  a  real  Christian,  by  the 
late  Ajnbrose  Searle,  Esq.  will  appear  early  in  February  )  it  is  Printing 
from  "the  Author's  last  corrections,,  accompanied  with  a  Biographical 
Memoir  of  his  Life  ^nd  Writings. 

Works  in  ih»-  Press^ 

Dr.  Madan's  Translation  of  Grotius  de  Veritate  Reh'gionis  Chris- 
tianae^  with  the  addii'onal  Books  pf  Le  Clerc.  '         .    ■ 

The  Parent's  Poetical  Anthology  j  being  a  Selection  of  Ei^lisit ' 
Poems,  primarily  designed  to  assist  in  foxming  the  Taste  and  Sent!'* 
ments  6f^  Young  Readers. 

The  third  Volume^  of  Dr.  Halei*8  new  Analysis  of  Chwmology, 
wbi«k  completes  the  work. 
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For  FEBRUARY,  1814, 


If  tiMm  put  the  llrctbren  m  renembrance  of  these  things,  thoU  sbalt  \m 
m  good  BMiuter  of  Jesus  ChrUt. 

1  Tim.  iv,  d. 


A  Practical  Eaj)osition  of  the  Tendency  and  Proceedings  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  JBifcfe  Sodehfy  begun  in  a  Correspondence 
beiujcen  the  Ret).  H.  H.  Norris,  and  J.  W.  Freshjieldy  Esq. 
relative  to  the  formation  of  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  ai 
Hofikney  ;  and  complied  in  an  Appendix^  containing  an  entire 
series  of  the  public  documents  and  private  papers  which  that 
measure  occasioned ;  illustrated  with  Notes  and  Observations. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Norris,  M.  A.  Curate  of  St.  John's 
Chapel,  Hackney,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
8 vo.  Pp.  440.   Rivingtons.  1813. 

Iw  our  last  number,  we  declared  our  intention  of  reconsider « 
iDg,  more  fully  than  we  have  hitherto  done,  the  pernicious 
effects  of  the  fiible  Society,  in  its  progress  to  maturity.  We 
have,  from  the  beginning,  endeavoured  to  discourage  it,  from 
a  thorough  conviction  of  its  tendency  to  injure  that  cause 
which  it  professes  to  support,  to  impede  instead  of  to  promote 
the  difiusion  of  Christian  knowledge,  to  injure  instead  of  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  announc<- 
ing  this  opinion,  we  were  fully  aware  that  we  should  expose  our- 
selves to  the  charge  of  presumption,  as  many  men  of  un* 
doubted  worth,  knowledge,  and  piety,  some  members,  and  a 
few  dignitaries,  of  the  Church,  had  become  its  open,  anxious, 
and  zealous  supporters.  But  no  autlK>rity,  however  respectr 
JVb.  189,  Vol.  46,  February,  1814.  1 
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able^  can  give  sanction  to  error ;  change  mischief  into  good ; 
convert  danger  into  security;  transform  schism  into  unity;  or 
make  falsehood  pass  for  truth.  Without,  then,  meaning  to 
impeach  the  motives  of  the  respectable  individuals  to  whom 
we  advert,  we  have  contented  ourselves  with  confuting  their 
arguments  ;  and  we  shall  stedfastly  continue,  without  regard 
to  persons,  to  plead  the  cause  of  truth,  and  to  defend  the 
church,  against  the  professed  enenues,  the  hypocritical  advo- 
cates, and  the  mistaken  friends,  of  both  or  of  either. 

We  have  always  thought,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  union 
of  Churchmen,  with  Dissenters,  schismatics,  and  even  infidels, 
of  every  denomination,  for  the  attainment  of  a  religious  object^ 
is  unnatural  in  itself,  and  dangerous  in  its  consequences. 
Unnatural,  because  there  is  no  one  point  of  religion  upon, 
which  members,  so  congregated,  can  agree  with  each  other ; 
dangerous,  because  it  impresses  the  common  people  with  the 
truth  of  an  opinion,  which  Dissenters  have  long  sedulously 
laboured  to  inculcate,  that  there  is  no  essential  difierence  ia 
religibus  persuasions,  and  that  whether  a  man  go  to  a  church 
or  to  a  conventicle,  'tis  the  same  thing.  Indeed,  when  the 
prelate,  the  quaker,  the  prcsbyterlan,  the  independent,  the  soci- 
nian,  and  the  jew,  associate  for  one  common  religious  purpose, 
such  a  conclusion  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  far  from  irra- 
tional, when  drawn  by  those  who  will  ever  judge  chiefly  from 
appearances.  But  we  are  wished  to  believe,  by  some  who  are 
not  absolutely  blind  to  this  glaring  incongruity,  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means ;  and  that  more  good  is  produced  by.  the 
union  of  heterogeneous  characters,  than  could  be  effected  by 
their  separate  agency.  It  would  puzzle,  however,  a  plain  man 
to  discover,  how  the  separate  exertions  of  churchmen,  and  of 
dissenters,  in  their  respective  spheres,  animated  by  the  same 
spirit,  and  conducted  with  the  same  energy,  could  fail  to  achieve 
as  much  good,  as  could  be  produced  by  their  united  efforts. 
It  has,  therefore,  always  appeared  to  us,  that  no  advantac^e 
resulted  from  the  society  in  question,  to  counterbalance  the 
evil  with  which  it  was  pregnant. 

Here  we  have  taken  a  very  limited  view  of  the  question^ 
on  the  assumption,  that  the  only  object  of  the  society  is  the 
circulation  of  the  scriptures.  Out  of  this  another  question 
arise  s, — is  the  circulation  of  the  bible,  mthmtt  note  or  comment, 
which  is  the  boasted  peculiarity  of  excellence  arrogated  to 
itself  by  the  Bible  Society — the  best,  or  most  likely,  means  of 
promoting  christian  knowledge  ?  This  question  Mr.  Norrishas 
discussed,  and,  there -ore,  we  shall  reserve  our  own  sentiments 
upon  it^  till  we  come  to  the  passage  in  which  he  considers  it. 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  a  moment,  by  those  who  peruse 
Mr.  Norris's  book,  that  the  contest,  on  Ms  side,  was  purely 
defensive  ;  that  he  was;  engaged,  like  a  true  parish  priest,  in 
performing,  conscientiously,  within  his  appointed  sphere  of 
action,  the  important  duties  of  his  sacred  office ;  when  a 
number  of  fanatical  intruders, — 'for  even  Mr.  Freshfield,  who  is, 
we  understand,  an  attorney,  and  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Kaye^ 
the  solicitor  to  the  Bank,  was  not  a  parishioner  either  of 
Hackney  or  of  Newington,— endeavoured  to  interrupt  the 
existing  harmony  by  the  estabh'shment  of  Auxiliary  ScMcieties 
there.  Mr.  Norris,  and  his  worthy  vicar.  Dr.  Watson,  felt  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  resist  them.  And  how  were  they  resisted  in 
the  present  instance  ?  by  private  remonstrance.  Nor  till  this 
proved  absolutely  ineffectual,  by  the  ostentatious  obstinacy  of 
their  Jegoi  opponent,  had  they,  or  either  of  them,  recourse  to 
any  public  manifestation  of  their  sentiments. 

In  assigning  his  reason  for  dedicating- his  work  to  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese,  the  reverend  author  observes,  that  ^'  the  subject 
treated  of  involves  in  it  the  discharge  of  pastoral  obligations^ 
and  is  therefore  tendered  officially  to  your  lordship,  as  an  appeal, 
from  the  decision  of  self-constituted  judges,  to  that  legitimate 
authority  which  b  at  once  empowered,  and  qualified  to  decide*'^ 

"  The  questioo  at  issue,  my  Lord,"  continues  Mr.  Norris,  "  is 
vhetber  the  engagements  entered  into  by  clergymen  at  their  ordina- 
tion are  merely  words  of  coarse,  attaching  no  responsibility  to  those 
who  make  these  solemn  stipnlations,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  coo« 
scientiously  fulfilled  In  the  several  paiticulars  specified,  whooefwr 
occasions  arise  to  which  each  of  them  specifically  relates.'* 

These  engagements,  of  course,  it  cannot  be  expected,  avowed 
dissenters  and  schbmatics  will  respect ;  but  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  gentleman  whose  irregular  and  presumptuous 
conduct  provoked  this  controversy,  and  who  professes  now  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  would  not  presume 
to  -arrogate  to  himself  a  right  to  interpose  his  notions  of 
religious  instruction  between  the  clergyman  of  a  parish  and 
his  flock.  By  the  assumption  of  that  right,  he  betrayed,  at 
ooice,  his  ignorance  and  his  presumption,  and  to  him,  and  to 
those  who  acted  as  his  associates,  must  the  evil  consequences 
and  the  blame,  of  interrupting  the  peace  and  harmony  of  two 
parishes,  provided  with  clergymen,  eminently  distinguished 
for  their  christian  piety,  their  well-regulated  zeal,  their  theolo- 
gical knowledge,  the  purity  of  their  doctrine,  the  excellence 
of  their  sermons,  and  the  irreproacbableness  of  their  conduct 
be,  exclusively,  ascribed. 
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"  I  am  well  aware,"  adds  our  author, "  that  respcctiDg  the  tendeficf 
of  the  Bible  Society  opposite  opinions  are  still  entertained,  even 
aniongst  men  of  oistinguisbed  worth  and  reputation  $  and  I  am 
ready  to  admit,  that  it  would  hare  been  highly  arrogant  in  any  one, 
fn  the  bitherto  divided  state  of  mind  in  which  cburckman  arc  foxuad 
«pofi  the  sobjeet,  to  have  expected  from  them  that,  to  such  persoa* 
aioos  as  those  staled  above,  they  ihoold  yield  a  general  cpocetsioo.-— 
But  Ma  was  sot  what  the  Clergy  of  Hackney  solicited.  The  turn 
^•od  substoDce  of  their  solicitation  was  (were,)  that  deference  migbt 
be  paid  to  their  conscientious  judgment,  within  those  lunits,  in  which 
they  sustained  the  burthen  of  subordinate  spiritual  authority,  and  bad 
the  line  of  conduct  which  it  was  their  duty  to  pursue,  marked  out  to 
them  by  the  above  specified  stipulations/* 

Such  were  the  Hioderate  vievrs,  and  the  reasonable  expecti'- 
•tions  of  the  parochial  clergy,  to  which,  however,  the  zealots  of 
the  Bible  Society  were  not  dbposed  to  pay  deferencei  The 
^boasted  tendency  of  the  Bible  to  promote  '^  quietness,  peace, 
aod  lo^e,"  which  has  been  so  ostentatiously  brought  forward,  a» 
a  decisive  answer  to  every  possible  objection, has  been  proved,ia 
jiumberless  instances,  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  vain  pretext  ^ 
for  the  eifect  has  been  to  encourage  schism,  insubordination, 
and  strife.  This  may  seem  blasphemy  to  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  modestly  to  identify  themselves  with  the  word  of 
God  ;  but  it  is,  unhappily,  a  melancholy  truth,  too  well 
eslabUshed  to  admit  of  confutation.  But  these  gentlemen 
forget  tl^at  the  cleiigy  of  the  established  church  vow,  among 
Ather  things,  at  their  ordination,  to  promote  peace  and  unioiu 
by  <^  the  banishing  strange  doctrines  away  ;"  and  it  woul4 
puzzle  a  much  wiser  man  than  Mr.  Freshfield  to  prove,  either 
the  existence  of  a  right  in  any  body  of  persons  to  interfere  with 
the  discharge  of  this  imperative  duty ;  or  to  shew  that  the 
proper  discharge  of  it  can  be  facilitated,  by  the  introduction  of 
strangers  into  their  parishes,  composed  of  different  sects,  and 
professing  those  veiy  doctrines  which  they  are  bound  to  drive 
away. 

Mr.  Norrh,  in  his  introduction,  shews  that  he  is  aware  oC 
the  disadvantages  under  which  he  must  labour  who  enters 
upon  a  discussion  upon  which  so  much  has  already  been  said, 
and  en  which  so  many  different  opinions  still  prevail.  He 
successfully  pleads,  however,  the  necessity  of  the  case,  arising^ 
out  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  him,  to  vindicate  himself  from 
the  charge  of  vexatious  opposition,  and  to  prove  to  the  parish 
in  which  he  officiates,  and  to  the  world  at  large,  that  he  has 
used  every  effort  in  his  power  to  resist  what  he  cons^iders  as 
j^rnicious,  and  that  he  has  done  no  more  than  it  was  his  duty 
to  do.    It  has  been  contended^  by  the  advocates  for  the  Bible 
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Society^  tfiat  no  one  aigument  has  bceiv  adduced^  which  can  be 
cofisideredas  pro^that  it  has  any  secret  views  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  establkhed  church. }  and  that  yroqf  of  such 
Cendency  must  b%  brought  forward,  before  it  can  be  expeeted 
that  a  Society,  eii0oiiniged  by  so  many  respectable  parsons, 
should  be  condemned.    On  this^  Mr.  Norris  thus  remarks : 

''  The  weight  of  tbi«  objection  is  much  more  imposing  than  sub- 
stantial ;  for  it  demands  an  evidence  which,  in  the  outset  of  any 
nodertakjog,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  possible  to  produce  >  it 
implies  that  the  connection  between  moral  causes  and  efiects  bears 
no  analogy  to  their  connection  in  nature  ;  and  that  mankind  can  draw 
no  sound  practical  conclusions  from  past  experience  ;  and  it  involves 
this  further  implication,  that  all  enquiry  of  a  precautionary  nature  is 
unavailii;^ ;  and  that  every  mischievous  device  must  be  allowed  such 
progrett  towards  success,  that  those  whom  it  is  circumventing,  and, 
when  sofiered  to  have  its  perfect  work,  it  will  ultimately  destroy, 
must  first  sustain  some  partial  injury  from  its  baneful  operation, 
before  any  efibctual  impression  can  be  made  upon  their  minds,  that 
it  has  any  properties  t^bnging  to  it  by  which  their  welfare  can  be 
•fibcted. 

"  It  i8>  however,  to  meet  this  objection,  that  the  pcesent  publi- 
cation is  sent  forth.  It  answers  the  call  of  those  who  call  for  Db- 
MONSTRATiONS  i  and  this  is  its  specific  claim  to  public  regard.  It  is 
emphatically  what  its  title  sets  forth — a  practical  exposition  of  the 
tendency  and  proceedings  of  the  Bible  society.  It  is  an  exbibition  of 
its  whole  plan  systematically  arranged  and  displayed,  act  iti  theory, 
bat  in  ^ect.  The  ''  surmisef  '*  which  were  deeosed  too  nncandid 
and  improbable  to  be  listened  to,  are  sdl  verified }  and  the  artificfs 
are  exposed,  by  which  '^  excellent  and  distinguiabed  men  **  have 
been  lured  to  give  it  their  support.  The  comparative  value,  more- 
over, of  this  main  stay  of  the  institution  is  appreciated,  and  its 
disrespect  towards  dignitaries  discountenancing  its  proceedings  is 
pointed  out.  From  the  special  relation  which  it  bears  to  a  particular 
parish,  it  might  be  conceived  to  be  a  detail  rather  of  a /oca/ nature, 
than  one  of  general  application  ;  and  it  is  so  far  true,  that  a  lively 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  that  parish,  to  which  many  powerful  ties 
bind  the  editor's  afiectlons,  first  suggested  the  undertaking  }  and  much 
of  the  exemplification  which  appears  is  derived  from  documents  and 
infbmiation  which  vigilant  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  tbose^ 
who  weie  resdved,  at  all  adventures,  to  make  Hackney  an  auxiliary 
station,  put  in  his  possession.  But  many  most  important  illustrations 
are  extracted  finxn  the  records  of  simulumeons  movements  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdoqi ;  and  the  parallel  passages  from  scarce  remains 
of  puritanical  history,  and  from  the  system  of  the  united  Irishmen, 
have  a  reference  to  all.  Independently,  however,  of  this,  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that,  in  all  the  ramifications  of  the  Bible  society,  one 

Stem  prevails }  it  being  not  the  least  profound  article  of  its  policy, 
t  a  plan  of  oiganization,  synopttcally  exemplified,  and  most  dis- 
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tioctly  explained,  thoald  be  aisidoously  circulated  wherever  any 
opening  appears  for  an  attempt  at  a6^Uation.  lu  characteristic  prin- 
ciple is,  that  it  should  be  one  and  indivisiblb.  Wherever,  there- 
fore,  the  scene  is  laid,  the  drama  is  the  same,  as  well  in  its  design  at 
In  its  execution  ;  and  though  the  editor  reports  specifically  transaclioos 
which  have  taken  place  at  Hackney,  yet  . 


'^  motato  nomine,  de  te 


^'  Fabula  narratur/'  Hor.  Sat.  1 .  1. 1 7. 

will  bring  home  his  narrative  to  every  parish  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
which^  if  already  brought  within  the  magic  circle  of  auxiliary  as80« 
elation,  may  read  in  it  a  transcript  of  what  has  been  practised  upon 
itself,  though  very  possibly,  through  inadvertency,  without  its  obser- 
vation ',  and,  if  hitherto  undisturbed  by  the  society *s  assiduous  pro- 
aelytists,  may  confidently  consider  it  as  a  free  monition  of  what  it 
will  experience,  should  it  ever  become  the  subject  of  their  ope- 
rations." 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  author's  design  ;  and  such  the  true 
portrait  of  a  society,  constructed  on  the  original  ^lan  of  the 
Jesuits,  afterwards  perfected  by  the  affiliated  jacobinical 
clubs  in  France,  then  adopted  by  the  seditious  societies  in 
England,  and  by  the  united  Irishmen  !  Surely  the  bare  me- 
chanism of  such  a  society  is  enough  to  excite  a  rational  alarm 
in  those  who  have  witnessed  the  effects  of  societies  similarly 
constructed  5  and,  at  any  other  period  than  the  present,  when 
the  ndnd  of  the  government^  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  has 
become  liberaUzed,  it  would  not  fail  to  rouse  the  vigilance, 
and  to  raise  the  apprehensions  of  those  in  whose  hands  the 
reins  of  power  are  deposited.  It  is  imi)ossible,  however,  not  to 
perceive  to  what  destructive  purposes  a  society  of  this  nature, 
so  extended  yet  so  connected,  so  dispersed  yet  so  united,  may, 
in  the  hands  of  fanaticism  or  of  disaffection,  he  applied.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  present  members  of  the  Bible 
society  have  any  such  purpose  in  view ;  but  the  facility  with 
whij:h  it  may  be  perverted,  by  different  persons,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  such  an  object,  ought  to  prevent  the  friends 
of  the  constitution,  and,  more  especially,  the  friends  of  the 
church,  from  affording  it  the  smallest  encouragement.  That 
it  is  much  wiser,  as  well  as  much  safer,  to  prevent  danger 
than  to  resist  it,  is  as  true,  as  it  is,  that  it  is  better  to  prevent 
crimes  than  to  punish  criminals.  And,  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  object  to  be  secured  from  danger,  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  adopting  precautionary  means  for  preventing  its 
exposure  to  danger. 

Mr.  Norris,  having  explained  his  design,  proceeds  to  state 
the  method  which  be  has  adopted  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 
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and  as  this  statement  will  apprize  our  readers  of  what  they 
hare  to  expect  from  a  perusal  of  the  book,  we  shall  extract 
It. 

'*  The  publication  commences  with  a  series  of  iJetlers  between 
himself  and  tbe  gentlemen  who,  according  to  bis  own  statement, 
'  first  submitted  the  measure  to  bis  neighbours  ;*'  the  correspondence 
being  introduced  by  a  letter  from  the  editor,  addressed.to  Mr.  Fresh* 
field  tbe  moment  the  fact  was  established  that  he  had  this  project  in 
view  i  and  it  was  written  in  tbe  hope  that  it  might  add  something 
to  tbe  weight  of  tlie  decided  expressions  of  disapprobation  which 
both  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Gaskin,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Watson*  had  signified  ; 
and  being  an  additional  evidence  of  tbe  unanimUy  which  prevailed 
amongst  tbe  parochial  clergy  of  the  two  parishes  of  which  bis  anx- 
iJiary  district  wai  to  be  composed,  and  of  the  strong  sensibility  of 
their  feelings  upon  the  subject,  might,  in  its  associated  operation, 
induce  him  to  deem  it  expedient  to  abandon  bis  undertaking.  This 
not  being  the  case,  the  correspondence  proceeded  till  Mr.  Freshfield's 
thtrd  letter  convinced  the  editor  that  all  further  reasoning  on  tba 
tnbject  was  in  vain.  No  reply,  therefore,  was  returned  to  it,  and 
this  defect  is  now  supplied  by  copious  annotations.  The  Jppendix 
which  follows,  and  which  may  rather  be  considered  as  a  continuation 
of  the  discussion,  is  much  tbe  most  important  part  of  tbe  work* 

"  It  commences  with  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Watson,  conveying 
to  a  respectable  parishioner  his  reasons  for  disapproving  of  the  pro- 
jected institution,  which,  at  the  joint  request  of  that  gentleman,  and 
several  of  his  neighbours,  was  printed  and  circulated  through  the 
parish  for  general  information.  This  is  followed  by  the  unanimous 
resolations  of  three  successive  meetings  of  vestry,  passed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vicafs  tetter,  and  circulated  through  tbe  parish  |  toge- 
ther with  another  letter  from  him,  occasioned  by  tbe  vote  of  thanks 
expressive  of  the  high  sense  entertained  by  the  vestry  of  the  valua 
of  bispastoral  exertions. 

"  The  preliminary  address  of  the  provisional  committee  of  the 
proposed  Auxiliary  Society  follows  next,  to  which  a  counter  address, 
and  a  churchman's  reasons  for  discountenancing  tbe  establishment  of 
tbe  institution,  (the  two  replies  wbicli  it  produced)  are  subjoined. 
Upon  both  of  these  papers.  Mr.  Freshfield  published  his  remarks. 
These  are  inserted  next  in  tbe  series,  with  animadversions  by  tbe  editor. 
The  three  ensuing  articles  are  Soclnian  pasquinades ;  prefixed  to 
which  will  he  found  some  preliminary  observations  upon  the  interest 
taken  by  Socinians  in  the  Bible  Society,  interspersed  with  authentic 
documents  establishing  that  important  fact,  and  (hewing  the  baneful 
operation  of  this  alliance  upon  tbe  Christian  faith.  At  the  close  of 
these  observations,  the  singular  coalition  of  some  churchmen  with 
socinians  and  papists,  in  charging  popery  upon  those  of  their  brethren 
who  have  withstood  tbe  aggressions  of  the  bible  society,  is  touched 
upon ;  and  a  parallel  coalition  of  the  calvioists  and  papists  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  is  pointed  out,  and  some  apposite  sentiments 
from  the  'gag*  which  Bishop  Montague  applied  to  '' the  gagger  of 
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protestants/*  are  produced.  The  last  paper  of  a  controvernal  tuKore, 
ifi  ao  excellent  letter  from  the  vicar  of  Doncaster  to  the  editor  of  the 
Doncaster  Gazette,  which  wa8  re-printed  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish 
of  Hackney,  and  closed  the  parochial  discuswcnof  the  subject. 

"  To  these  discussions  succeeds  the  practical  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings J  the  two  next  papers  being  the  notice  of  the  auxiliary  meeting, 
.  and  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  publibhed  by  autho. 
fity.  ' 

"  Here  the  editoy  thought  that  his  labours  were  to  terminate  ; 
but,  no  sooner  was  the  auxiliary  meeting  over,  and  the  parochial  col- 
Iccnion  madt',  than  the  gentlemen,  who  had  been  active  in  the  exe- 
cution of  th.^t  deMgn,  commenced  ulterior  proceedings  j  and,  par- 
celling out  the  parish  io  four  subdivisions,  they  distributed  themselves 
in  four  provisional  committees,  and  resumed  their  functions  in  that 
capacity  for  adjusting  all  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  incor- 
poration of  the  lower  orders  in  four  bible  associations ;  and,  after  an 
interval  of  six  months,  general  meetings  were  called  in  each  subor- 
dinate district,  and  these  were  formally  established. 

**  The  editor,  therefore,  had  a  further  task  assigned  htm  to  render 
his  practical  exposition  comp'ete.  Accordingly,  the  account  of  the 
auxiliary  meeting  will  be  found  succeeded  by  a  short  narrative  to 
connect  the  two  proceedings  together,  and  the  whole  terminates  with 
the  hand-bills,  notices,  and  resolutions,  of  this  perfecting  extension 
of  the  auxiliary  system,  illustrated  by  the  editor,  and  commended  to 
the  reader's  aerioas  and  impartialcoDsideration  in  a  concluding  address  j 
in  which  the  pretensions  of  the  bible  society  are  briefly  investigated, 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  it  set  forth,  and  that  coarse  of 
proceeding  earnestly  recommended  to  the  adoption  of  churchmen  of 
all  descriptions,  which,  in  his  strong  conviction^  the  present  emer- 
gency requires." 

Thus  our  readers  will  instantly  perceive  the  important  nature 
of  the  publication  before  us  ;  embracing  the  discussion  of  a 
subject  of  extraordinary  consequence,  and  exhibiting  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  those  lax  principles,  which  are  the  reproach 
of  the  present  age,  and  which,  from  the  ardour  with  which  they 
are  embraced,  and  the  indefatigable  pains  taken  to  give  them 
the  widest  possible  di (fusion,  are  pregnant  with  the  most  for- 
midable dangers  to  the  Established  Church.  To  see  the  coun- 
try distributed  into  minute  portions,  having  one  common  bond 
of  union,  one  common  centre  of  action,  and  subjected  to  one 
common  influence — all  its  constitutional  divisions,  land  marks, 
And  authorities,  disregarded ;  and  a  new  kind  of  papal  supre« 
tnacy,  rising  superior  to  all  acknowledged  laws  and  institutions^ 
established ;  general  meetings,  in  each  portion,  convened,  at 
the  pleasure  of  their  leaders,  and  all  diverging  from  the  parent 
Siociety,  like  the  rays  of  a  circle  from  its  centre;  to  see  this, 
and  at  tlie  same  time,  to  see  the  guardians  of  the  church  and 
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ihe  state,  perfectly  quiescent ;  some  of  tfaemy  indeed,  engaged 
in  promotir^  this  new  and  most  alarming  order  of  things,  and 
others  Icoi^ng  calmly  on,  unwarned  hy  history,  untaught  by 
ex^^tntucv.  and  deriving  no  wisdom  from  the  awful  lessons 
with  svhicli  this  portentous  age  ab<junds,  is  well  calculated 
to  excite  astonishment,  and  to  create  alarm,  in  the  mind  of 
every  ni?in  vlio  loves  his  country,  and  who  venerates  those  insti- 
tutloub  \^^' tell  justly  tender  her  an  ohject  of  iiffcction.  How 
often  has  our  warning  voice  been  raised  against  these  alarming 
innovatior.s?  How  often  have  we  remarked  that  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  We  are  threatened  with  a  return  of  tither  the  reign  of 
Mary,  or  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell !  Popery  on  the  one  hand, 
and  fanaticism  on  the  other,  are  diligently  labouring  to  undermine 
the  venerable  fabric  of  our  reformed  church  ;  though  wide  as 
the  poles  asunder  in  their  principles  and  their  doctrines,  they 
cordially  unite  for  the  purpose  of  destruction.  Common 
enmity  to  the  establishment  is  their  bond  of  union  ;  and  their 
grateful  return  for  toleration  carried  to  an  extent  unknown 
to  any  age  or  country  in  which  an  established  church  bad 
existence  ;i  it  has,  in  truths  ceased  to  be  toleratioti ;  the  lavish 
hand  of  concession  has  given  it  every  characteristic  of 
encouragement.  But  while  every  thing  has  been  conceded  by 
the  church,  nothing  has  been  conceded  by  her  enemies.  The 
legislative  measures  which  have  been  lately  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  conciliation  have  wholly  failed  (and  such  measures 
ever  must  fail  until  human  nature  shall  undergo  some  great 
revolution)  to  produce  the  desired  effect ;  they  have,  on  the 
contrary,  only  served  to  give  fresh  confidence  to  the  enemies, 
and  fresh  cause  of  regret  and  apprehension  to  the  friends,  of 
the  church.  Whoever  attempts  to  strengthen  the  establish- 
meot  by  additional  safeguards,  or  even  to  secure  it  against 
further  encroachments,  instantly  becomes  an  object  of  inveterate 
enmity  and  abuse  to  dissenters  of  every  denomination.  Thus 
it  was  that  Lord  Sidmouth  was  treated  for  his  endeavour  to 
restrain  the  gross  and  scandalous  abuses  of  the  toleration  act ; 
and  thus  have  the  clergy  of  Hackney  been  treated  for  their 
conscientious  exertions  to  prevent  their  parish  from  becoming 
the  scene  of  schismatical  experiments. 

''  That  ofience  will  not  be  taken^"  says  Mr.  Norris,  "  at  the 
developement  which  is  made,  is  a  hope  which  he  has  not  the  inex- 
perience to  entertain.  His  object  is,  the  maintenance  of  thai  ascendency, 
which  the  pure  and  reformed  part  of  CkrisVs  holy  catholic  church, 
established  in  these  kingdoms,  has  so  long  enjoyed,  with  that  liberal 
toleration  of  all  who  diner  from  her,  which  has  never  been  exercised 
under  any  otlier  religious  domination^  and  which  will  immediately 
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cease,  should  her  numeroas  assailants  succeed  in  their  eoterprize,  and 
again  bring  her  down  to  the  ground — and  this  is  a  service  which, 
Lowever  reasonable  for  a  decid^  cburcbroan  to  underlake^  be  knows 
cannot  be*Bi  once  efficiently  and  inoffensively  performed. 

"  The  moment  she  fell,  at  a  former  period  of  national  frensy  and 
infatuation,  toleration  fell  with  her  :  for  the  presbyierians,  who  first 
snatched  the  reins  of  spiritual  power  into  their  hands^  esteemed  the 
rights  of  private  judgment  in  religion,  to  be  spiritual  wickedness^  and 
did  their  utmost  to  abolish  the  exercise  of  it  by  law.  And  when,  in 
the  progress  of  reform,  the  independent  party  gained  the  mastery  over 
them,  though  universal  liberty  of  conscience  was  their  principle,  yet 
tolerating  blatphemies  of  every  kind,  they  interdicted  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  thot  church,  whose  too  compliant  spirit  had  enabled  them 
to  acquire  the  power  by  which  they  refused  her  toleration." 

Does  not  this  plain  statement  of  an  historical  fact,  which 
ought  to  be  known  to  every  churchman  in  the  kingdom,  speak 
volumes  on  the  subject  of  the  JBible  Society  ?  Are  the  presby- 
terians^  the  independents,  and  the  other  countless  tribes  of 
fanatics  which  constitute  the  disgrace  of  the  age  in  which  we 
Lave  the  misfortune  to  live/  different  in  spirit  and  intent,  from 
those  of  the  seventeenth  century  ?  Or,  as  knowledge  and  self- 
confidence  increase,  do  the  lessons  of  experience  cease  to 
have  effect  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  events  of  the  last  five 
and  twenty  years  to  quiet  our  apprehensions  of  danger  ai 
present  from  the  same  sources  which  produced  destmction  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

*'  The  editor  confesses/*  and  we  cordially  join  him  in  the  con* 
fession,  *'  that  he  does  not  wish  to  see  the  days  of  the  usurpation 
return,  and  that,  to  prevent  their  recurrence  is  the  object  of  his 
labours.  He  would  say  to  every  man,  in  the  freest  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion, *  choose  you  this  day  whom  you  will  serve,'  for  truth,  he  is 
satisfied,  is  only  to  be  propagated  in  a  rational  way,  and  force  will  not 
work  real  conviction.  But  while  he  grants  cheerfully  this  licence  to 
others,  he  wishes  to  enjoy  the  same  privilege  himself,  and  be  allowed 
to  adopt  the  close  as  well  as  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  ruler's 
declaration  ;  '  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord  /  and 
lest  this  should  give  an  offence,  which  he  most  anxiously  disclaims,  be 
begs  to  qualify  it  by  this  proviso,  that  he  arrogates  no  infallibility  to 
himself;  but  be  does  mean  to  alfirm,  that  the  Scriptures  promulgate 
one  faith  to  be  kept,  and  one  mode  of  worship  to  be  observed  j  and 
further  to  avow  his  deliberate  conviction  to  be,  that  the  church  of 
England  in  both  those  respects  sets  forth  the  revealed  way  of  salvation.'* 

^  {To  be  continued.) 
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Jn  Hisfoiicdl  Ft«a  of  the  PhUippine  IslandSy  exhzbUing  their 
IHscovery^  Population^  -  Language^  Govemmentf  Mannen'^ 
Customs^  Prnduct'unSy  and  Commerce  ;  from  the  Spanish  of 
Martinez  de  Zuniga  ;  published  at  iifaml/a,  18<)3,  in  Tivo 
VolwneSy  with  a  New  (pid  Accurate  Map  of  the  IsUmdSy  from 
the  best  authorities^  public  and  private^  translated  by  Jolm 
Maver,  Esq.  8vo.  Pp.  603,  11.  4s.  Asperne.  1814. 

When  we  consider  the  spiril  with  which,  in  different  ages  of 
the  world,  conquest  has  been  atchieved,  we  are  compelled  to 
regard,  with  a  feeling  of  wonder,  those  martial  exploits  which 
ha?e  grown  out  of  it,  and  are'induced  to  look  upoji  theCsesars, 
tlie  Pompeys,  and  the  Antonys  of  the  Old  World,  as  beings 
soaring  above  the  common  herd  of  the  human  race.  They  are, 
however,  only  insulated  individuals,  in  whose  disposal,  superior 
ability,  or  a  concurrence  of  fortuitous  events,  may  have  placed 
military  force,  which  has  been  used  for  their  own  personal 
a^randizement.  But  when  we  find  whole  nations  like  the 
Carthagenians  and  Phoenicians,  commencing  their  career  with 
the  olive  branch  in  their  hand,  and  forming  colonies  with  no 
further  view  to  conquest,  than  to  give  facility  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the-  arts,  the  amenities,  and  the  intercourse,  of  melio- 
rated social  life,  we  follow  their  fooisteps  with  reverential  awe, 
and  are  even  disposed,  in  the  original  motive,  to  find  a  palliative 
for  any  excesses,  or  stretch  of  jwwer,  to  which  the  human  mind 
is  in  all  cases  too  prone,  and  which  have  at  times  disgraced 
the  councils  and  conduct  of  even  the  wisest  and  best  regulat- 
ed commercial  republics  and  governments,  both  ancient  and 
modern. 

The  only  nations  upon  ancient  record,  who  addicted  them- 
selves to  commercial  pursuits',  are  those  above  alluded  to,  and, 
although  the  victorious  arms  of  the  military  republic  of  Rome 
eventually  succeeded  in  the  total  annihilation,  not  only  of  the 
power  of  her  commercial  rival,  but  almost  of  any  trace  by 
which  her  position  may  be  unquestionably  ascertained,  and  the 
same  destructive  weapon  was  wielded  with  similar  success, 
against  the  Tyri:m  capital,  yet  no  other  monument  than  the 
modern  Cadiz  (Cades^  is  required,  to  immortalize  the  deep 
policy  which  dictated  the  establishment  of  that  colony,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  numerous  remains  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
elsewhere,  which,  though  deprived  in'the  revolution  of  human 
events  of  their  original  importance,  still  bear  testimony  to  the 
wisdom  which  founded  them,  and  which,  in  after  ages,  by  the 
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introduction  of  the  useful  and  the  decorative  arts,  contributed 
to  the  melioration  of  the  lot  of  humanity. 

We  recollect  but  one  solitary  instance,  in  which  one  of  the 
renowned  conquerors  of  antiquity  allowed  himself  to  pause  in 
his  victorious  career,  and  select  one  of  the  finest  positions  in 
the  Old  World,  for  die  establishment  of  a  commercial  empire. 
Alexandria  still  contains  indubitable  marks  of  the  grandeur 
and  sublimity  of  conception  which  distidguished  the  mind  to 
which  it  owes  its  birth. 

The  martial  preponderance  of  Rome  having  checked  the 
commercial  spint  of  colonizariob,  and  the  iron  age  which  fol- 
lowed the  declension  and  fall  of  the  empire,  having  completed 
its  destruction,  or  at  most^  confined  its  exertions  to  a  few  incon- 
siderable republics,  in  or  near  Italy,  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
tendency  to  improvement  in  the  state  of  society,  until  the 
ferment  which  Peter  the  hermit  raised  began  to  evaporate,  and 
the  discovery  of  a  new  route  to  India  struck  at  the  root  of  that 
power  which  the  republics  had  found  means  to  consolidate^ 
and  animated  the  then  leading  nations  in  Europe,  with  the 
hope  of  victorious  competition  in  the  great  field  of  commer- 
cid  enterprise.  This  new  sf^ecies  of  crusade,  we  may  almost 
say,  created  the  New  World,  and  the  domineering  spirit  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  took  it  on  itself  to  divide  that  New  World 
between  the  grand  pillars  of  its  suppon,  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  nations. 

Although  the  spirit  of  martial  conquest  has  for  these  twenty 
years  back  been  making  powerful  efforts  for  superiority,  and, 
in  its  progress  towards  that  end,  with  a  feigned  contempt  for 
the  milder  influence  of  commerce,  has  even  designated  its 
supporters  as  unworthy  of  an  association  with  the  more  daring 
soldier,  yet  the  present  ruler  of  France,  with  all  his  views 
apparently  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  universal  empire,  has 
been  occasionally  drawn  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  effects 
of  that  preponderance  which  Great  Britain  has  acquired ;  nay, 
it  is  notorious  that,  during  the  short  cessation  of  hostility,  he 
had  been  detected  in  covertly  pursuing  the  identical  plans  of 
the  old  government,  and  establishing  through  all  Europe,  by 
means  of  commercial  residents,  a  species  of  espionage  to  aid 
his  views  of  empire;  nor  does  the  spirit  of  the  times  give  us 
any  reason  to  expect  that  a  peace  will  prevent  the  re-establish- 
ment of  this  system.  During  the  old,  as  well  as  the  convul- 
sions of  the  new  government,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  that  no  relaxation  in  this  respect  has  taken  place,  and, 
in  the  volumes  now  before  us,  to  which,  by  the  way,  it  is  full 
time  to  draw  our  reader's  attention,  we  find  the  tnmslator  has 
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jucticiously  availed  himself  of  a  work  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  present  French  government,  though  undertaken 
during  the  time  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  This  work,  the  pro- 
duction  of  the  traveller,  Sonnerat,and  edited,  with  additions,  by 
Sonnini,  is,  we  know  not  why,  still  without  an  English  trans- 
lation, at  least  in  print,  for  it  appears,  by  the  introduction  of 
the  transbtor  of  Zuniga,  that  he  has  borrowed  what  he  wanted 
from  the  excellent  manuscript  transl  .tion  of  a  friend. 

The  two  volumes  now  submitted  to  the  public  contain  the 
translation  of  a  work  published  at  Manilla  in  1803,  which 
purports  to  be,  according  to  the  Spanish  author,  a  description 
and  history  of  the  settlement  of 'the  Philippines  down  to  the 
peace  of  1763,  deprived  of  the  excrescences  with  which  most 
Spanish  authors,  or  a  certain  cast,  have  been  pleased  to  encum- 
ber their  works.  The  source,  from  which  the  information  con- 
tained in  them  is  drawn,  must  be  allowed  to  be  undoubted,  and 
the  freedom  used  in  his  strictures  on  the  Spanish  government 
and  colonial  system,  rather  raise  our  wonder,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  give  the  author  a  weight  and  independence,  which  a 
different  conduct  would  not  have  conferred.  The  convulsions, 
which  in  the  Spanish  colonies  have  flowed  out  of  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  mother  country,  may  have  a  termination  vetf 
unfavourable  to  the  superiority  of  the  parent  state  j  and  it  is  no 
strain  of  political  foresight  to  say,  that  the  taste  of  power  ac- 
quired^ and  now  possessed,  by  the  Creoles  or  landed  proprietors 
of  Spanish  America,  will  create  such  a  relish  from  possession, 
as  to  render  its  relinquishment  at  least  doubtful,  nor  does  it 
teem  compatible  with  the  present  impoverished  state  of  old 
Spain,  that  she  should  be  able,  even  in  the  event  of  peace,  to 
wage  a  successful  war  of  resumption  of  power  over  her 
dependencies.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  Philippine  islands 
must  become  an  object  of  very  considerable  importance  with 
some  powerful  maritime  nation,  and,  even  if  no  such  event 
should  follow  the  present  struggle,  still  the  dispersion  of  pre- 
judice against  foreign  interference  in  the  Spanish  colonies, 
contiDuing  to  vanish  gradually,  whilst  by  the  new  East  India 
Charter,  and  the  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  East  India  trade, 
DOW  before  the  House,  which  will  go  far  to  exclude  the  north 
American  states  from  the  Indian  Peninsula,  a  field  of  a  most 
extensive  description  is  opened  for  the  British  merchant  and 
manufiEicturer,  we  are  disposed  to  hail  as  a  literary  acquisition 
any  authenticated  source  of  information,  on  so  interesting  a 
subject  as  the  islands  in  question,  on  the  real  state  of  which, 
we  have  hitherto  been  almost  in  total  darkness. 
The  authenticity  of   the  original  work  of  Zuniga  give  a 
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celouring  and  weight  to  the  whole,  which  undoubtedly  i9 
impQslng ;  but  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  information  it 
contains  might  have  been  conveyed  in  a  compilation  on  the 
subject,  for  which  the  translator  seems  to  possess  very  adequate 
ability,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  with* 
the  advantages  of  a  compilationr,  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
authority.  The  Spanish  historian's  narrative  of  the  events  in 
the  colony  must  occasionally  be  dull,  but,  by  tlicse  means,  we 
not  only  trace  its  progressive  improvement,  but  become  as  it 
were  assimilated  to  the  establish inent,  and  perfect  masters  of 
all  its  windings  and  turnings,  so  tl.at  were  we  to  have  occasion 
to  venture  another  capture  of  Manilla,  the  way  is  open  and  the 
path  trodden. — A  very  interesting  part  of  the  historical  view 
is  that  which  treats  of  the  successful  attack  made  on  it  in  the 
year  17^1j  and  of  the  appearance  of  Anson  in  those  regions, 
together  with  the  capture  of  tlic  Cabadonza  Galleon,  and  its 
calamitous  effects  on  the  colony. 

In  a  commercial  iK)int  of  view,  this  publication,  by  means  of 
^  the  text  of  Zuniga,  and  the  extracts  and  notes  which  ac- 
company it,  offers  a  full  source  of  information  on  whatever 
regards  this  colony,  from  recent  events  become  so  interesting 
to  the  British  merchant,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  Cliina, 
and  its  being  the  great  South  American  dcp6t  between  that 
continent  and  India  ;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  small  import  to  find, 
that  our  translator,  after  availing  himself  of  the  most  respect- 
able authorities,  both  public  and  pri\  ate,  vouches  for  the  map 
which  adorns  his  work  as  the  most  correct  in  existence. 

Among  other  subjects  contained  in  the  volumes  before  us, 
not  immediately  adverting  to  commerce  and  politics,  perhaps 
the  dissertation,  in  the  second  cliapter,  on  the  origin  and 
language  x)f  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Hen  Islands,  may  be 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  physiologist,  as  replete 
with  matter  of  a  curious  and  novel  kind;  whilst  the  quotation 
supplied  by  the  translator  from  an  authentic  com nfiuni cation 
of  the  Patiavian  Philosophical  Society,  giving'  a  full  detail  of 
the  nature  and  habits  of  that  peculiar  spteies  of  swallow, 
which  forms  the  vaunted  bird's  iiesis  in  such  r'eivr.nd  in  China, 
as  an  exquisite  dainty  at  the  tahles  of  the  liixurious,  may  proba* 
bly  tend  to  rouse  the  energies  of  our  u.odern  Helio^aboli,  so 
that  we  need  not  be  surj)rised  if  the  openin^j;  of  the  oriental 
trade  contributes  this  addiil^vnal  delicacy  to  the  pages  of  a 
Kuropcan  almanac  de  gourm.vncJs,  uuC  srimulates  the  wealthy 
adventurers  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Livcqiool,  to  drau  largely 
on  the  proverbial  guttling  propensities  of  their  ovvn  countrymen, 
^r  the  more  refined  gouts  of  continental  !>oiji  vivants. 
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On  the  execution  of  the  work,  as  far  as  regards  the  transla- 
tor, and  unacquainted  as  we  are  with  the  Spanish  of  Zuniga» 
we  have  no  reason  to  presume  that  he  has  not  given  a  fEuthfuI 
tniDsfusion  into  Engh'sh  of  liis  monastic  original ;  and  we  think 
his  introduction  and  notes  do  him  great  crecUt.  A  few  typogra- 
phical inaccuracies  occur  in  the  course  of  his  volumes,  and 
sufficient  attention  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  times 
bestowed  on  the  due  subdivision  of  his  matter  by  separate 
paragraphs,  but  as  we  understand  that  Mr.  Maver  on  this 
occasion  makes  his  first  appearance  in  prints  we  trust  that,  in 
a  second  edition,  the  necessary  emendations  in  these  respects 
will  not  be  neglected. 

On  the  whole,  we  consider  the  "  Historical  View  of  tht 
Philippines,'^  as  a  species  of  desideratum  on  a  subject,  respect- 
ing which,  we  have  been  hitherto  too  much  in  the  dark  ;  and, 
whilst  we  venture  to  confirm  the  translator's  hope,  that  it  will 
add  to  the  stock  of  general  knowledge,  we  cordially  unite  with 
him  io  asserting,  that  tJie  well'Tiisfiei^  to  the  temporal  and  eternal 
felicity  of  the  fmman  race,  will  hail  with  exultation  the  opportunity 
which  ere  long  may  be  offered,  of  spreading  the  christian  fcdth, 
and  amicably  and  peaceably  lending  the  reformed  religion  in  <ud 
of  the  catholic  missions,  to  civiU^  the  population  qf  a  very 
extensive  portion  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

-  * 

Marsh's  Review  of  Sir  George  Barlow's  jldmimstraiion, 

(Continued  from  Vol  45,  p.  643.) 

Ik  our  last  notice  of  this  important  publication,  wo  brought 
down  our  remarks  to  the  close  of  those  memorable  trials  in 
which  the  Governor  of  Madras  thought  proper  to  interpose, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  criminals  against  the  lawful 
effects  of  their  crimes.  We  have  seen  the  officious  secretary, 
Buchan,  expunge,  from  the  proof  sheet  of  the  Madras  Gazette, 
the  advertisement  which  announced  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  trials  in  Question.  It  was,  indeed,  politic  to 
keep  the  public  as  much  m  the  dark  as  possible  on  the  subject, 
because,  when  fairly  and  fully  apprized  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  they  would  not  fail  to  form  the  same 
judgment,  on  the  conduct  of  the  Governor,  and  of  his  agents 
and  abettors,  as  every  impartial  man  in  this  country  .will  form. 
But  it  was  an  attempt  to  stifle  the  voice  of  truth,  to  still  the 
sounds  of  justice,  to  check  the  diffusion  of  useful  information, 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprpbated  by  all  who  love  truths 
who  revere  justice,  and  who  are  friendly  to  the  cu-culation  of 
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useful  information,  as  calculated  to  enlighten  the  publk  mind 
on  subjects  which  it  is  higiily  important  that .  th<y  should 
•not  only  be  acquainted  with,  but  should  clearly  understand. 

*'  In  Engbnd,'*  observes  Mr.  Marsh,  "  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
bar,  consUting  of  men  disciplined  to  the  8ame  learning,  operates  as  a 
perpetual  restraint  on  dangerous  innovations  of  doctrine,  or  discre* 
tionary  violations  of  principle,  in  the  courts  of  law.  In  unison  with 
this  check,  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  communicates  an 
instant  alarm,  and'  error  or  injustice  is  summoned  before  the  public 
mind  by  an  almost  instantaneous  process.  But  in  India,  the  absence 
of  the  formerciieck  confers  an  inestimable  value  on  the  other.  Tb« 
coort  would  virtually  sit  with  closed  doors,  a  dark  chamber  of 
inquisition^  were  all  notice  of  its  proceeding.^  through  the  press  to  be 
prohibited.  Such,  however,  was  the  protection  thrown  over  the  most 
sordid  criminals  that  were  ever  tried  at  Madras,  tliat  the  most  sacred 
institations  of  law  and  policy  were  broken  down  without  remorse  or 
scruple.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  prohibition  did  not  answer  its 
end.  The  interest  excited  by  'the  extraordinary  conflict  between 
power  and  justice  in  the  supreme  court,  was  so  general,  that  several 
native  writers  made  cs  accurate  notes  of  the  trial,  as  could  have  been 
taken  in  the  most  rapid  short-hand.  In  the  Gentoo,  Malabar, 
Hindoostanee,  and  Mahratta,  tongues,  accounts  of  each  day's  sitting 
were  transmitted  to  tbe  extreme  bounds  of  ladia,  and  read  at  meetings 
of  their  several  cosies,  lliey  were  illustrated,  too,  with  comments,  thit 
marked  with  bow  acute  an  intelligence  the  intrigues  and  discords  of 
their  European  masters  nre  noted  by  those,  who  are  too  much  con- 
sidered as  the  unobservant  spectators  of  what  is  acting  and  sufiering 
on  that  great  theatre  of  our  affairs- 

In  a  note  on  this  passage  Mr.  Marsh  obserres ; 

**  A  weak  attempt  was  made  by  one  of  Sir  George  fiarlow*s  party, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  justify  the  suppression  of  the  publican 
tion  of  these  trials,  by  the  regulations  framed  by  the  Marquis  Welles* 
ley  on  the  press  in  India.  But  that  enlightened  nobleman  merely 
restrained  the  publication  of  political  intelligence.  It  was  foreign  from 
his  policy  to  prevent  the  publication  of  proceedings  in  a  court  of  law. 
No  such  prohibition  ever  took  place  in  India^  previous  to  the  arbitrary 
measure  of  Sir  George  Barlow. 

The  mere  attempt  to  justify  so  scandalous  an  act  of  des* 
potism,  on  such  a  pretext,  sufficiently  shews  to  what  lengtl^ 
this  party  of  Sir  George  Barlow  is  prepared  to  go,  in  support 
and  defence  of  their  favourite.  Lord  Wellesley,  the  wisdom 
and  firmness  of  whose  Indian  government  cannot  be  too  loudly 
commended,  had  much  too  high  a  sense  of  justice  and  of 
honour  to  descend  to  such  low,  such  paltry,  such  despicable 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  object  which  be  bad  in 
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view ;  nor,  indfsed,  was  hU  mind  capable  of  devisiog  an  object 
.which  would  require  support  from  means  such  as  ,tnese«  Sir 
George  Barlow  has  the  merit  of  being  the  sole  governor  in 
Indiaj  who  had  the  ingenuity  to  conceive,  and  the  courage  to 
execute,  a  project  for  preventing  the  publication  of  proceed- 
ings in  a  court  of  justice.  There  exists  no  power  in  the  Bri- 
tish empire  to  issue  such  a  prohibition,  to  impose  such  a  re- 
straint; it  is,  indeed,  notorious,  that  such  is  the  extreme  jea- 
lousy of  the  British  constitution  respecting  the  puhlicitv  of 
legal  proceedings,  that  even  the  publication  of  trials,  offen- 
sive to  public  decency,  cannot  be  restrained,  nor  can  the  pub- 
lishers be  punished. 

The  trial  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  Batley,  for  peijury,  was 
fixed  for  the  quarter-sessions  to  be  holden  on  the  fourth  of 
January,  180».  This  was  immediately  connected  with  the 
case  already  decided,  for  the  alledged  perjury  consisted  in  the 
assertion  of  Batley,  that  Anundah  Row  had  resided,  and  was 
on  service,  at  the  Durbar,  at  the  period  when  the  bonds  proved 
to  have  been  forged  were  signeo.  Sir  George  Barlow  was 
equally  active  in  his  preparation  of  means  for  the  defence  of 
this  criminal,  as  he  had  been  in  the  aflair  of  the  greater  cri- 
minal, whom  the  jury  had  convicted.  And  he  had  again  re- 
course to  measures,  the  audacity  of  which  must  excite  asto- 
nishment in  the  mind  of  every  man  who  contemplates,  with 
fixed  attention,  this  part  of  the  Governor's  conduct.  Again,  the 
law-officers  of  the  government,  and  the  Company's  Solicitor, 
received  orders  to  defend  the  culprit.^  And,  on  the  suggestion  . 
of  the  latter,  **  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  civil  servant^  in  the 
name  and  authority  of  Government^  to  Manaeoordy'and  Chil-^ 
lainbrum.  for  the  express  purpose  of  procuring  amongst  the' 
villagers  of  those  districts  witnesses  to  negative  the  alledged 
residence  of  Anundah  How  in  those  places." 

This  fact,  extraordinary  and  disgraceful  as  it  is  in  itself, 
is  rendered  infinitely  more  so  by  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Marsh, 
timt  the  inquiry  in  question  had  been  actually  made  by  order 
of  the  government,  i:ad  by  a  person  of  great  respectability, 
Mr*  Ravenshaw,  tlie  Collector  of  Arcot,  previous  to  the  trial 
of  Ueddy  Row.  This  gentleman  had  informed  them  that  he 
had  ascertained  the  fact  of  Anundah  Row's  residence  in  the 
districts  in  question  within  the  time  mentioned.  Now,>  there 
could  not  liave  existed  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  casting  a 
doubt  oa  the  accuracy  of  this  information.  It  was  full,  sa- 
tisfactory, and  decisive.  What,-  then,  could  h^ve  l^en  th^ 
motive  fur  the  institution  of  a  fresh  inquiry?  It  could  not 
have  been  a  desire  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice  i  for  justice 
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Remanded  the  ptttiisfmient  of  the  criminal  who  had  violated 
the  solemn  otmgntion  of  an  oadi,  which  punishment  must  have 
been  insm'ed  by  the  proof  of  his  residence  in  those  districts^ 
already  in  possession  of  the  government.  But  this^  most 
manifestly,  was  not  tlie  object.  It  was  wished,  not  to  punish, 
but  to  exculpate,  tlie  culprit ;  and  it  was  for  the  gratification  of 
this  wish,  that  a  new  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  and  Mr.  Saunders 
dispatched  to  make  it.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Marsh  assures  us,  the 
hope  that  the  influence  of  Government,  thus  ItonouraUy  em- 
ployed, and  the  prospect  of  reward,  would  obtain  sufficient  * 
witnesses  to  overpower,  by  their  numbers,  the  few  whom  the  pro- 
secutors, labouringundertheinconveniences  arisingfrom  tbepro- 
claimed  displeasure  of  the  Governor,  would  be  able  to  produce. 

^  On  this  embas!^  of  perjury,  this  diplomacy  of  fraud  and  suboma* 
tion,  with  instructions  in  the  name  of  the  government  of  Fort  St. 
George,  to  procure  T^itnesses  to  swear  that  they  had  never  seen 
Anundah  Row  in  the  districts  of  Managoordy  and  Chillambrum, 
and  to  send  them  to  Madras,  Mr.  Saunders  proceeded,  disgusted 
with  the  employ,  but  fearful  to  dispute  the  orders.  His  precursor  on 
this  infamous  expedition  was  a  dobashof  the  name  of  Vencata  Bow» 
a'  person  of  broken  character  and  desperate  fortunes,  who  having 
already  arrived  at  Chillambrum,  caused  the  villagers  to  be  assembled, 
and  proclaimed  the  protection  and  the  ^vour  of  the  great  men  at 
Madras,  to  those  who  would  volunteer  on  the  simple  service  of  swear- 
ing what  was  required  of  them  !  Let  it  be  remarked,  also,  that 
he  ufcts  accompanied  by  Anundah  Row,  who,  though  convicted  of 
forgery,  had  left  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  with  tha  knowledge  and 
Qonnivance  of  the  law-officers  and  the  Government,'* 

Was  ever  any  public  transaction,  within  the  limits  of  Bri- 
tish authority,  so  pregnant  with  facts  and  with  circumstances 
not  merely  of  foul  suspiciop,  but  stamped  with  the  indelible 
character  of  infamy.  Here  stands  the  Governor  of  an  import- 
ant settlement,  and  the  law-oflBcers  of  the  government,  charged 
not  only  with  inverting  the  very  order  of  justice,  not  only 
with  the  grossest  dereliction  of  duty  recorded  in  the  annals  ctf 
public  depravity,  but  with  a  direct  conspiincy  to  suborn  wit- 
nesses to  commit  perjury  in  a  court  of  Law.  It  is  impossible 
that  a  charge  like  this  can  be  suffered  to  pnss  without  a' 
|Hiblic  investigation  by  a  competent  tribunal.  It  would  dis- 
grace the  national  character  if  this,  and  the  other  charges  here 
exhibited  against  Sir  George  Barlow,  were  to  remain  unnoticed, 
unanswered,  and  unrepelled,  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  can 
be  noticed,  answered,  or  repelled,  by  legnl  evidence,  produced 
before  a  tegal  jurisdiction,  and  on  a  legal  trial.  This  the 
uatiorml  character  requires,  this  public  justice  imperiously  -de- 
mands. But  let  us  proceed  to  unfold  the  whoic  of  tliis  com- 
plicated scene. 
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'<  The  fMt  of  ihiireinbatsy/'  whkh  Mr.  Mmb  had  befoul  cAmuu 
/cflin^  '« was  about  fifteen  amefable  wieichei,  who  w«ra  ditpatcbed 
to  Biadrat  to  gtfo  efideoce  at  the  eiiiiiMif  irial  of  Bailey.  ItUa 
justice  dtM  to  Mr.  Sauodan^  that  be  felt  iba  ^Ul  disgraoa  of  bUutaa- 

tioQ.  I  HAD,  JPXOM  HIS  OWN  l|OUTB>  A  MOST  IKOBVUOUS  ACKVOW- 
LBBOMENT  OF  HIS  CONTICTIOIf»  THAT  THB  FACT«  WHICH  THBS8 
WITNESSES  WBKB  PBOCUBBO  TO  MBOATlfB,  WAS  INDISPUTABLY 
TRUBj  AMD  THAT  EVEN  THIS  WRETCHED  OANO  WOVLD  NOT  HATB 
BEEN  COLLECTED,  IF  VbMCATA  RoW  HAD  NOT  LIBBKALLT  DEALT 
OTJT   Bt/PEBS    AND   PROMISES   IN  TUB     NAMB     OF    THE    OOTEBNOB.' 

The  amildar  of  the  district,  Narrain  F^llay.  being  suspected  rfteUemng' 
the  Jiict,  wbkh  the  governor  was  aoxioua  U>  disprove*  and  tberefiva 
Dot  favourable  to  bis  views,  was,  at  the  hare  suggestion  of  that  ctr- 
cumslance,  through  Reddy  Row  and  Anundah  Raw^  rtmovedfrom  his 
office  and  rmned" 

In  what  a  light  is  this  miserable  despot  here  presented  to  a 
British  public ;  engaged  in  a  work  of  darknesSi  nu  means  for 
its  accomplishment  appear  too  iow^  too  degiadrog,  for  adoption; 
none^  too  high^  too  darings  for  execution.  Armed  with  the 
powers,  with  the  influence,  and  with  the  resources,  of  aa 
extensive  presidency,  he  confers  protection,  and  lavishes  re-- 
wards,  not  for  the  honourable  purposes  for  which  the  ability 
to  bestow  the  one,  and  to  distnbute  the  other,  was  vested  in 
him  ;  but  to  secure  accused  culprits  from  the  legal  effects  of 
their  misconduct ;  to  protect  convicted  criminals  against  the 
sentence  of  the  law;  to  collect  evidence,  not  for  the  mani- 
festation of  known  guilt«  but  for  giving  to  guilt  the  semblance 
of  innocence ;  for  making  truth  and  falsehood  exchange  situa- 
tions and  characters ;  for  allotting  impunity  to  crime,  and 
punishment  to  honesty !  Nor  did  this  extraordinary  business 
end  even  here. 

"  The  expense  of  brioglng  those  witnesses  to  Madras,  amounted, 
it  seems,  to  a  sum  little  short  of  fourteen  hundred  Pagodas.  It  will 
scarcely  be  credited,  even  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  that  he  ordered  this 
sum  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  fund  set  apart  for  the  creditors  }  out  of 
the  fund  which  the  prosecutors,  as  creditors,  werit  endeavouring  to 
protect  from  fratxl.  On  this  very  fund,  which  these  criin'mals  were 
convicted  of  having  attempted  to  plunder,  the  costs  of  their  defence 
were  made  chargeable.  This  tact  distinctly  appears  in  the  papers^ 
produced  from  the  India  House.  The  statement  demands  no  com« 
moo  portion,  of  credulity.  It  stands,  however^  b^bre  the  legislature 
Oil  record/* 

It  even  staggers  credulity ;  and  the  parties  who  ordered  the 
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payneat,  tnd  the  coitimissiofieis  who  had  the  cam  of  this 
fond,  o|ight  ta  be  indicted  for  a  coofifimcj  to  defraud  the* 
oreditors.  It  was^  uideed,  a  refinement  mf  injustice  and  op* 
pression  to  make  the  proseeuton^  of  criminals  defray  the  ex.-- 
pence  not' only  of  the  prvsecuHbn,  but  of  the  defence  •y  and  ta 
defray  It,  too,  ont  of  the  very  fuud,  for  the  attempt  to  defraud 
which  the  prosecution  was  instituted.  There  is,  fn  this  trans- 
action, an  injustice  which  disgusts,  and  an  audacity  which  as- 
tonishes. It  would  seem  to  be  the  work  of  a  mind,  regardless 
of  all  duties,  and  spuruing  all  controul. 

"  This  waste  of  a  fond/*  observes  Mr.  Marsh,  **  appropriated  by 
act  of  Parliament  to  specific  uses,  ai)d  over  which  Sir  George  Barlow 
had  no  dominion  or  controul,  has  other  coBseqaences  beyond  its  in-* 
volving  the  liability  of  the  Company  to  refund  &fery  fanbing  of  tho 
qiitappropriatioa.  It  was  sbameless  rapacity,  an  illegal  act,  issubg 
from  the  mere  volition  of  arbitrary  power.  P.eddy  Row,  it  seems,, 
had  disbursed  this  sum.  He  applies  to  the  Company's  solicitor,  Mr. 
Orrae,  for  Indemnification,  and  delivers  to  bim  his  account  of  dis- 
bursements. The  solicitor  recommends  it  to  be  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment. Sir  George  Barlow  *  sanctions  the  expences/  and  directs  the 
Auditor  to  pay,  and  place  it  to  the  debit  of  the  fund  appropriated  iCt 
the  payment  of  the  creditors.  On  the  bare  voucher  of  a  man  con- 
v'lcted  of  the  grossest  fraud  on  the  creditors,  a  sum  of  money  is  thus 
taken  from  their  pockets  to  defray  the  charges  of  bis  defence. — Is  it 

POSSIBLE  THAT  THIS  ASTONISHING  TRANSACTION  hHOULD  CAUSE  N6 
DBOBBC  OP  SENSAIION  IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  AND  INVITE  TO  NO  SORT 
Ol*  INaUIRY  ?" 

There  must^  indeed,  exist  a  perfect  apathy  to  acts  of  the 
grossest  injustice,  and  of  the  most  odious  oppression — there 
must  he  a  total  absence  of  all  honest  and  honourable  fceliug^ 
if  a  transaction  like  this  failed  to  excite  a  most  powerful  sen- 
sation, or  to  call  forth  a  most  serious  inquiry.  iJut  such  an 
apathy,  and  such  an  absence,  will  not,  we  are  persuaded,  he 
chargeable  on  this  country.  An  investigation  must  and  wilt 
take  place  on  the  return  of  Sir  George  Bajrlow  from  his  go- 
vernment. A  motion  was  made  for  a  new  trial  j  the  arguments, 
however,  were  all  on  one  side  ;  for  on  the  other,  the  opinion 
of  the  Judge  was  all  that  was  opposed  to  the  verdict  of  the 
Jury  ;  and  not  the  smallest  attempt  was  made  to  confute  the^ 
doctrinqs  advanced  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  The 
conduct  of  the  judge  was  nK)st  unaccountable ;  for  he  ^'  pro- 
nounced no  judgment  on  the  question,  but  lejl  the  dtfendants 
at  large  on  their  aam  recognizances  T  Batley  was  tried  for 
peijury  by  a  special  Jury;  and,  notwithstafiding  the  expensive 
witnesses  who  had  been  procwrc(^  to  contradict  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution,  and  who  prc\'aricatcd  and  contradicted 
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themselves,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected ;  and 
notwhhstaDdiRg  the  curious  logic  of  the  chief  justice,  wh6 
**  endeavoured  to  prove  that  tlie  witnesses  for  the  defendant, 
having  been  addacetiby  the  government,  had  the  presumption  of 
credibHrty  on  tfheJrside  ;  the  Jury  thought  .proper  to  convict  the 
culprit,  though  they  recommt^nded  liim  ^o  mercy,  on  the 
ground  of  his  former  good  character. 

"  Under  tbis  defeat,  it  seemed  bacdly  posiible  for  the  governor  to 
sobccbinisclf  by  unputationtontbe  characters  of  a  jury,  of  whom 
:he  greater  part  were  in  situations  of  the  highest  trust  in  the  service  of 
the  company.  Destitute,  however,  of  every  honest  pretext  or  decent 
plau&ibili{j  to  questroQ  the  justice  of  the  verdict,  he  began  about  this 
time  to  play  off  the  wretched  trick  of  ascribing  it  to  faction,  though 
the  majori^  of  the  persons  composing  the  jury  were  at  that  time 
bolding  places  of  responsibility  in  British  India.  Nor  has  the  Madras 
governor  abstained  from  the  reiteration  of  this  wicked  calumny,  in 
his  diipafcbes  to  the  Court  of  Directors  ;and  with  a  degree  of  success, 
sxjtScieaf  to  sheW  that  he  took  but  too  accurate  a  measure  of  the 
heads  and  bearts  of  tiie  persons  whom  he  sedvced  into  that  mit- 
cbievoos  error.  Yet,  though  some  of  them  have  suffered  under  hit 
Uupieasare,  the  majority  of  these  jurors  are  now  exercising  the 
highest  jtxiicial  and  civil  trusts  which  can  be  committed  to  men } 
judges,  in  the  last  resort*  over  the  lives  and  properties  of  their  fellow 
citizens*  though,  in  the  language  of  their  employers,  guilty  of  the 
foulest  judicial  perjury :  ministers  of  an  immense  revenue,  in  offices 
which  try  the  aosterest  virtues  and  the  sternest  integrity,  though 
accused  by  the  Madras  governor  of  the  basest  pfostitution  of  their 
consciences  and  their  oaths." 

Such  is  the  inconsistency  into  which  men,  destitute  of  prin-^ 
dple,  and  regardless  of  means  for  the  attainment  of  a  favourite 
object,  are  incessantly  betrayed.  W<H'ds  proclaimed  the  bald- 
ness, but  facu  bespoke  the  integrity,  of  those  upright  jury- 
men. In  order,  however,  to  afibrd  something  like  a  pretext  f<^ 
the  injurious  imputation,  it  was  proposed  that  the  three  con- 
victs should  remain  at  large  upon  their  recognis^ances,  until 
their  cases  had  been  reported  to  the  king,  and  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  made  known.  To  this  modest  proposal  the  com- 
pkusant  chief  justice  yielded  a  ready  assent.  And,  indeed,  we 
are  rather  surprized,  considering  the  spirit  of  resolution  display- 
ed hj  the  governor,  and  the  spirit  of  concession  manifested  by 
the  judge,  that  the  notable  project  of  absolving  the  convicts 
and  indicdng  the  juries  was  not  adopted.  It  would  have  given 
a  complete  finish  lo  the  whole  business.  Tliese  worthies, 
however,  had  not  vet  got  rid  of  their  difficulty.  Anothej^ 
indictment  remained  for  trial,  against  Batley  and  Keddy  Row^ 
ibr  cheating  Venaigum  Moodelliar  by  means  of  a  forged  bond. 
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The  sessions,  at  vhieh  this  trial  was  to  take  place»  were  adjourn* 
.ed>  bj  mere  accident,  no  doubt,  from  day  to  day,  till  at  length 
thej  were  fixed  for  the  2d  of  March.  The  interval,  however, 
which  these  successive  and  accidental  adjournments  occasioned, 
was  not  neglected ;  for  an  attempt  was  made  to  bribe  the 
prosecutor  to  desist  from  his  su|t. 

ally  began  betwixt  Veniigum  and  Reddy 
int^  of  attorney  giyen  by  tbe  former  to  an 
Disney,  the  brotlier  of  Mr,  Jnstruther, 
'ustice,  atUhtmxing  him  to  withdraw  the 
7secution^ 

rever,  frustrated.  Tbe  counsel  for  the 
of  the  fact  to  be  filed^  aod  actually 
February,  to  sbew  cause  why  an  attach- 
iDst  tbe  attorney  and  the  parties  copcero- 
r.  This  attempt  to  buy  off  the  prosecu- 
te the  consciousness  of  innocence.  Such, 
{ainst  Batley  and  Reddy  Row,  that  th^ 
tfiis  circumstance  was  not  once  urged 

Once  more  were  these  culprits  convicted,  by  an  hottest  and 
Tespectable  jury,  to  the  great  satisfoction  of  all  the  friends  of 
justice,  but  to  the  complete  mortification  of  the  governor  of 
^Madras.  Th?  pounsel  for  the  prosecution  immediately  moved 
for  the  commitment  of  the  delinquents  ;  and  the  chief  justice, 
who  had  nothing  to  object  to  the  motion,  consented  to  commit 
tbem.  Now,  at  least,  our  readers  will  conclude,  the  ends  of 
justice  were  attained,  and  the  criminals  consigned  to  the 
punishment  due  to  their  multiplied  crimes. 

"  This  circomstance  was  too  hastily  hailed  as  ao  omen  of  the 
return  of  comtnoo  sense  and  jostica.  For  whilst  men  were  con-, 
gratularing  each  other  on  the  triumph  of  law  over  the  intr'^ues  of  Sir 
George  Barlow,  the  delusion  was  dispelled.  The  co^irt  was  adjourned 
ito  the  8th  of  Ijilarcb,  on  which  day  it  was  expected  that  judgment 
'would  Iiave  been  pronounced.  On  the  Jth  of  March,  however,  the 
chief  justice  find  a  long  interview  with  Sir  George  Barlow,  The  next 
day  fke  criminals  were  brought  up,  and  the  chitf  justice  pronounced  hu 
intention  to  refer  the  last  verdict,  with  the  forrm^r  ones,  to  his  Majesty, 
tindto  leave  the  defendants,  in  the  mean  time  at  large  on  their  recogni^ 
fiances.  He  condescended  not  to  give  one  reason  for  this  cwnfdianoe 
tviih  the  wishes  of  the  governor,  which  rendered  the  proceedings  ^ 
justice  at  once  contemptible  and  useless*' 

The  governor  having  now  succeeded  in  his  honourable 
attcmi  I  TO  screen  the  criminals  from  punishment,  mustered  up 
sufficient  resoliition  to  execute  not  the  least  difficult  part  of 
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his  sckemes,  t^ie  pumshment  of  their  prosecutprs.  Thft.co^ 
missioaers  £cir  settliog  the  debts  of  the  Caroatic,  were  bas^ 
enough  to  supply  the  miserable  pretext  for  this  singular  prof- 
ceediDg*  These  commissioners^  oii  the  Gth  of  February 
1809,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Governor  in  Council^  throng 
the  Chief  Secretary,  in  which  they  stated  that  they  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Messrs,  Parry,  Abbott,  and  Maitliin<!j^ 
requesting  copies  of  certain  papers,  on  which  to  found  uej 
prosecutions.  And  thesemen  added,  that,  if  they  were  subje^ 
to  such  interruptions,  they  could  not  go  on  with  their  regular 
business  ;  and  they  hsA  the  hardened  audacity  further  t»  state, 

"  Thai  unless  measures  were  adopted  hy  Government  to  relieve  ihei^ 
from  the  embarrassment  io  which  they  were  reduced  by  the  persc^ 
who  have  avowed  themselves  the  prosecutors  on  the  late  trtals,  it  would 
he  hnproctkat'le  for  them  to  proceed  with  any  immediate  effect,  or  with 
assy  prospect  of  ullimaie  success,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  that  hod 
hem  corifidedto^iem:* 

Prettily,  indeed,  tliese  commissioners  wculd  have  gone  onf, 
had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  undisturbed  by  repe^tc^ 
detections  of  forgery  and  fraud  in  the  claims  which  it  waf 
their  duty  to  investigate,  and  so  enabled  to  proceed,  without 
trouble  or  delay,  in  ordering  the  payment  of  all  securities  pr^ 
sentcd  to  them,  whether  forged  or  reaL  But  this  letter  to  the 
Governor  was  manifestly  a  paltry  juggle ;  they  felt  not-  the 
incouvenience  of  which  they  complained  i  they  experienced 
not  the  apprehensions  which  they  affected  ;  and,  so  far  from 
dreading  any  interruption  to  their  proceedings  from  the  appli^ 
cation  to  which  they  had  referred,  they  had,  three  days  before, 
sent  a  very  polite  note  to  Messrs.  Parry,  Abbott,  and  MaitlandJ 
telling  them  that  their  deference  for  the  verdict  of  the  jury^ 
induced  them  to  comply  with  their  request^  and  to  allow  theni 
to  take  copies  of  the  papers  referred  to,  which  were  neither 
more  nor  less  than  ^'  certified  copies  of  informations,  sworn 
before  them  by  Reddy  Row  and  others,"  accompanied  by  an 
intimation,  ^^  tnat  a  suspicion  of  peijury  in  tlK>se  depositions 
had  been  suggested  by  facts  disclosed  on  the  trial  of  Batlef^ 
and  avowing  their  intention  of  indicting  the  suborner  or 
suborners  of  the  cheat  and  peijury,  which  had  been  established 
by  two  successive  verdicts.**  The  answer  was  sent  the  very 
day  on  which  the  application  was  made,  the  Sd  of  February. 

If  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the  object  of  the  letter 
addressed  to  the  Governor  on  the  6th  of  February,  the  Cover- 
nor's  comment  on  it  would  effectually  remove  it. 

*'  The  matter^  it  seems,  was  hardly  deemed  worthy  of  a  decent 
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portion  of  detibentibn.  On  tj?e  9th  of  Fcbroaiy,  Mr.  Roebuck 
received  an  order,  removing  him  from  the  places  he  held  of  military 
paymaster-general,  and  soperintendant  of  the  mint,  places  of  great 
emolument,  to  the  charge  of  the  factory  at  Vizagapatam,  five  hundred 
miles  from  Madras,  a  petty  office,  with  a  salary  scarcely  adequate  %o 
.$he  bare  support  of  existence.  On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Maillaod  was 
dismissed  from  his  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Tarry,  who  was  deeply  engaged  in  extensive  mercantile  concern^ 
>vbich  he  bad  carried  on  for  nearly  twenty  years,  at  Madras,  was 
ordered  to  proceed,  without  delay,  to  England." 

We  defy  the  advocates  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  either' in  or 
out  of  Parliament,  to  produce,  from  the  annals  of  despotism, 
ifwith  the  single  exception  of  the  iron  usurpation  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte)  a  more  outrageous  act  Of  tyrauoy,  a  more  scan- 
dalous violation  of  public  justice,  and  of  private  rights,  than 
this.  It  is  an  act,  considered  in  every  point  of  view,  for  which 
our  language  supplies  no  adequate  terms  of  reproof.  A  cri«- 
minal  prosecution  ought,  unquestionably,  to  be  instituted 
•gainst  the  governor,  the  attorney-general,  and  the  commis- 
sioners; and  if  pne  other  person  were  included  in  it,  the 
cause  of  justice  would  be  more  essentially  served.  As  to  the 
commissioners,  who  thus  wantonly  became  the  tools  of  Sir 
<5eorge  Barlow,  who  went  so  much  out  of  their  way  to  become, 
as  it  were,  partners  and  associates  in  this  infamous  transaction^ 
it  &  difficult  to  say  whether  their  conduct  excites  in  the  mind 
a  greater  portion  of  indignation  or  of  contempt. 

"  This  answer"  (to  the  prosecutors)  "  in  their  complaint  to  Sir 
George  Barlow  against  the  prosecutors  they  wilfully  suppressed.  The 
deference,  however,  which  .on  the  3d  of  February  they  felt  for  the 
Verdict  of  a  special  jury,  was  all  gone  pn  the  6th.  ThwaUer  would 
le  inexplicable  beyond  all  hope  of  solution,  were  U  not  q,  fad,  which 
they  cannot  and  dare  not  deny,  that  the  day  after  ihey  had  condescend' 
ed  to  exprest  their  deference  to  the  trial  by  jury,  they  were  directed  by 
Sir  George  Barlow,  at  (he  sugfestion  rf  Mr.  /tnstrufher,  to  writu 
this  very  letter  ofcompUunt  agonist  the  prosecutors,  for  the  pvrpose  of 
furnishing  a  flimsy  semblance  of  justification  for  the  long-meditated 
pmsufes  against  them.** 

Mr.  Marsh  proceeds  to  examine  tlje  conduct  of  these 
wretched  men  in  every  point  of  view;  he  pins  them  up  in  a 
eorner  whencp  they  cannot  possibly  escape ;  and  leaves  thenj 
the  hopeful  alternative  of  having"  either  corruptly  abused  and 
betrayed  their  trusts,  or  played  the  parts  of  miserable  underlings 
to  Sir  George  Barlow."  To  Sir  George  Barlow  he  sticks  more 
closely,  he  traces  him  through  nil  his  obliquities,  and  he  places 
M$  ppadttct  in  ap  strong  and  so  clear  a  light  as  to  leave  pot  ft 
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shadow  of  doubt  on  tKe  mind  of  any  hortest  member  of  the 
•cummunity.  Having  examined  the  reasons  publicly  assigxM?d 
by  this  tra^ng  despot  for  his  persecution  of  three  respectable 
subjects,  he  thus  sums  up  the  proceeding. 

"  It  stands,  then,  not  as  an  implied  confession  reluctantly  extorted, 
but  in  a  public  declaration  publicly  recorded  by  Sir  Geor^^NBarlow 
hicnself— bis  own  eomraensary  on  his  own  acts— that  these  gentlemen^ 
British  subjects,  living  under  the  protection  of  the  British  constitution, 
and  entitled  to  all  its  privileffes,  were  visited  with  deprivation  ana 
banishment^  and  without  a  hearing  (  retrospectively,  to  punish  tbem 
for  having  instituted  criminal  proceedings  in  a  King's  court  of  law  | 
and  preventively,  to  obstruct  and  deter  tbem  firom  further  appeals  to 
the  fame  tribunal. 

"  Happily  neither  justice  nor  law  are  (is)  in  this  instance^  shaken ' 
by  any  thing  of  eloquence  or  reasoning.  The  shameless  persecutiou 
is  seen  in  all  its  odious  nakedness.  The  outrage  to  humanity  is  recon- 
ciled to  the  ondersranding  by  nothing  of  that  artifice  of  persuasion,  or 
embellishment  of  discourse,  which  too  often  extorts  from  it  an  unwil- 
ling assent  to  the  maxims  of  injustice  and  oppression.  The  same 
observation  may  be  extended  to  all  Sir  George  Bar]ow*s  writings  in 
defence  of  his  own  acts.  Cold,  dull,  heavy,  and  absurd.  The  little- 
ness  of  bis  mind  is  pictured  in  the  poverty  of  his  style ;  no  faint 
iHustratiop  of  the  fine  reasoning  of  the  poet  and  the  critic. 

*  I^  faux  est  toujours  fade,  ennu}*eux,  kngoissant.' 

"  But  had  nature  or  education  enabled  the  governor  of  Madras,  or 
his  agent  in  England,  to  varnish  over,  with  the  most  splendid  sophistry, 
an  act  so  cruel  and  illegal,  it  would  have  still  sounded  with  harsh  dis* 
cordance  in  the  moral  ear,  that  a  power  should  any  where  exist  to 
punish  British  subjects  with  beggary  and  ruin,  for  appealing,  through 
a  British  tribunal,  to  the  laws  of  their  country  ;  that  such  a  power, 
which  the  highest  member  of  the  English  constitution  could  not 
assume  with  impunity,  should  be  exercised  by  the  head  of  an 
English  colony,  the  delegate  of  a  mercantile  company,  and  calmly 
avowed,  as  if  i<  were  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  lawful  duties.  He 
places  himself  as  a  sentinel  at  jA»  doon  of  his  Majesty's  court  of 
justice,  and  dealr  out  at  once  punishment  and  menace  to  the  suiton 
who  resort  to  it. 

"  Let  it  not  be  overlooked  in  the  grave  investigatjpn  of  these 
matters,  that  the  parties  who  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Sir  Greorge 
Barlow  were  never  heard  in  their  defence.  He  vouchsafed  not  to 
liouce  or  answer  their  respectful  applications,  to  know  their  crime, 
or  their  accuser.  The  very  mandate  of  punishment  contained  no 
piention  of  the  accusation  or  the  offence.*' 

Wni  any  Englishman  venture  to  deny,  that  this  transaction 
)>ears  eve\j  feature  of  the  most  odious  despotism ;  the  most 
jpuilen  and  obstinate  contempt  of  every  principle  of  justice ; 
fhe  most  flagrant  disregard  of  every  notion  of  law,  public  or 
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municipal  7  It  will  not,  it  dare  not,  be  denied ;  and  how  a 
single  apologist  could  be  found  for  the  author  of  such  tyranny, 
in  a  British  House  of  Commons,  and  in  a  man,  too,  bordering 
on  Puritanism  in  his  avowed  principles  of  religion  and  morality^ 
sets  conjecture  at  defiance  !  We  now  come  to  a  melancholy 
part  of  this  disgraceful  detail — the  fiate,  not  of  the  con- 
rictcd  criminals,  who  have  become  objects  both  of  political 
and  of  legal  protection — but  of  their  ruined  prosecutors,  the 
objects  of  political,  if  not  of  legal,  vengeance.  We  should 
betray  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  justice,  were  we  not  to  lay 
before  our  readers  this  interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Marsh's 
book. 

''  Upon  Mr.  Roebuck,  this  act  of  power  fell  with  peculiar  weight. 
A  service  of  thirty-five  years,  during  which  be  had  not  once  quitted 
India,  and  the  laborious  duties  of  the  various  offices  he  bad  filled 
creditably  to  himself,  and  profitably  to  the  company,  had  given  tbii 
old  and  meritorious  servant  a  fair  title  to  the  lucrative  appointments  he 
beld  at  Madras.  To  these  appointments  he  had  been  promoted  many 
years  before  the  government  of  Barlow.  In  ihQ  department  of  tho 
mint,  his  talents  and  pursuits  rendered  bim  the  most  useful  officer  in 
the  service.  This  testimony  has  been  given  by  one  who  could  well 
appreciate  his  merit,  in  the  protest  of  Mr.  Petrie,  against  these  arbi* 
trary  and  wanton  acts.  *  I  particularly  lament/  says  that  gentleman, 
'  the  removal  of  Mr.  Roebuck  I'rom  the  mint,  as  I  am  convinced  there 
'.  is  not  at  present  a  gentleman  in  the  service,  who,  from  knowledge 
*  or  experience,  is  capable  of  taking  cbaige  of  that  important  depart- 
'  meni.'  *• 

Tlius,  while  Sir  George  Barlow  gratified  priv*ate  resentment, 
he  committed  a  public  injury,  by  depriving  the  government  of 
the  only  one  of  its  officers  capable  of  presiding  over  one  of  its 
most  important  departments.  But,  as  he  knew  that  t\iQ Jiist  office 
in  the  government  was  filled  by  a  person  who  had  not  any  one 
of  the  requisite  qualifications,  he  was  probably  led  tp  form  the 
hasty  conclusion,  that  neither  talents,  knowledge,  judgment, 
nor  any  of_the  more  sferling  qualities  of  the  human  mind  or 
hcait,  could  be  necessary  for  any  of  the  inferior  officers.  But 
to  return  to  the  unfortunate  victim  of  his  ill -governed  pas- 
sions. 

*'  He  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  a  period  when  nature,  especially 
in  that  climate,  is  beset  with  wants  and  infirmities.  Habits  of  hos- 
pitality and  kindness  hud  endeared  him  to  all  who  visited  or  inhabited 
Madras.  A  variety  of  circumstances  had  prevented  him  from  laying 
up  ai»y  provision  for  his  age,  independently  of  the  emoluments  of  his 
rank  and  station  in  the  service.  His  removal,  therefore,  was  not 
simple  exile  iirom  a  place  where  a  l^rge  portion  of  his  life  bad  been 
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spent ;  bat  the  sudtlen  deprivation  of  nlmost  all  tiic  comforts  and 
supports  of  life.*  Nothiog  was  omitted  of  insoleot  or  offensive  in 
the  mode  of  inflicting  the  pnnishmeni.  His  npplications  for  time  to 
arrange  bis  affiairs,  were  contemptuously  refnse<l.  The  governor  of 
Madras  made  it  a  sabject  of  facetious  remark  ^t  his  table — the  ruin 
of  an  amiable  old  man,  reduced  by  one  blow  fromafflueticeto  misery. 
What  a  heart  must  that  be  which  could  extract  a  joke  from  this  ter«t 
rible  vrctssitnde  of  fortune. 

"  it  is  DO  reproach  to  this  gentleman,  that  bis  health  sunk  ondof 
the  calamity. ,  The  public  degradation,  the  loss  of  the  comforts,  sod 
tbo  absence  of  the  society,  that  soothed  his  declining  years^  oveoy 
whelmed  his  fortitude ;  and  ui.  dibo  literally  of  that  Liir« 
GBRiMO  MALADY,  A  BROKEN  HRAfiT.  No  man,  indeed,  can  say, 
that  he  was  assassinated  by  the  knife  or  the  poignard  ;  yet  these  inflic* 
iions  would  have  been  comparative  mercies,  because  they  would  have 
shortened  the  struggle  between  life  and  sorrow.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  his  death  comes  within  the  legal  definition  of  a  felonious  homicide* 
But  that  is  all.      NAtuaa    takes  inquisition  op  Hrs  blood. 

TbB  CBIllB  IS  HOT  BNQROSSBD  ON  PARCHMSNT,  BUT  BNOftAVBD 
OM  TUB  HBARTS  OF  ALL  WHO  HAVE  NOT  UNLEARNBD  THB  ALMOST 
IVtnifCTlTB  ABHORRENCE  OF  MEN  TO  MALICE  AND  OPPSBf* 
SSQir.**t 

We  have  not  unlearned  that  abhorrence  of  malice  and  op- 
pression^ and  never,  whil^  we  retain  the  power  to  use  a  pen^ 
wUl  we  cease  to  express  it,  whenever  oppression  stare»  us  ia 
the  face.  But  oppression,  odious  as  it  is,  is  a  tertti  not  suffi- 
ciently odious,  nor  yet  sufficiently  expressive,  to  characterize 

*  "  It  is  well  known  that  this  unhappy  gentleman,  when  he  received 
tbe  mandate  from  Mr.  Buchan,  addressed  a  respectful  letter  to  the 
governroent,  dated  the  9th  of  February,  I8O9,  requesting  to  know 
why  he  was  dismissed,  and  petitioning  to  be  heard  ;  and  containing  a 
declaration  literally  true,  that  when  he  found  the  prosuutums  in  which 
he  had  engaged  were  displeasing  to  the  government,  he  had  U€tttally 
withdrawn  from  them.  In  that  letter,  after  expressing  some  surpris* 
at  the  severe  punishments  mflicted  on  him,  he  j^ays.  '  In  thi»  })eculiarlj 
'  dtstrec^ing  situation,  I  re'y  with  confideijceon  the  jujticoofgovern- 
'  ment,  that  an  opportunity  will  be  aff<»rdeti  me  of  explaining  or 
'  defending  tny  conduct;  that  I  shall  not  be  condeiiined  unheard.* 
f  So  soon  as  I  received  your  letter  of  the  5th  ot  October,  directed  to 

*  me  jointly  with  Messrs.  Abbott  and  Parry,  I  »mm«^diaiely  withdrew 
'■  myself  from  ail  connection  with  their  proceedings,  nor  have  I  bad 
'  any  concern  in*  them  in  the  most  indirect  manner.  I  have  paid  a 
'  small  snra  towards  fees,  m  the  two  suits  in  which  verdicts  have  been 

*  found  against  the  parties,  but  I  have  no  ccncern  with  any  other 
'  trial  5  and  m  these  I  concerned  myself,  because  it  was  of  conse^ 

*  qnence  to  my  property.'  " 

t  "  Mrs.  Roebuck's  appeal  to  tbe  Court  of  Directors^" 
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the  transaction  in  question.  It  requires,  at  least,  adjuncts  and 
epithets  to  give  it  character,  and  force,  and  point,  to  render  it 
adequate  to  the  purpose.  But  why  should  we  add  a  word  to 
this  brief,  yet  compendious  detail,  which  speaks  home  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  men  ?  When  we  read  this,  and  then 
turn  to  a  Madras  paper  of  the  21st  of  August,  1813,  by  which 
It  appears,  that  a  number  of  individuals,  who  must  have  wit-  . 
nessed  tlie  transactions  recorded  in  Mr.  Marsh's  volume,  did 
not  blush  to  stand  forward  to  present  a  public  "  testimonial  of 
their  respect  and  esteem  for  the  public  and  private  tirtwes*'  of 
Sir  George  Barlow,  we  must  confess  that  our  patience  is  ex- 
hausted ;  and  that  while  our  indignation  rises  high,  our  con-  . 
tempt  for  the  abject,  servile  beings,  who  could  become  the  flat- 
terers and  the  parasites  of  such  a  man,  rises  still  higher.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however*  that  these  individuals  knew  the  colour 
and  complexion  of  his  miud,  and  duly  estimated  the  cast  and 
character  of  his  disposition,  when,  in  presenting  him  witli  a 
service  of  plate,  they  took  special  care  to  inform  him  of  its 
precise  value— t/bttrf/iou^aiid  pounds  /  This  mixture  of  Eastern 
ostentation  and  trading  precision,  would  have  disgusted  any 
OOP  whose  feelings  were  less  callous  than  thbsc  <rf  the  Gover- 
nor of  Madras.*  We  now  return  to  the  other  victims  of  his 
power. 

,  ♦  When  It  is  known  thai  a  lengthened  and  most  pompous  ac*' 
count  of  this  transaction,  and  of  a  farewell  dinner  and  ball  given  to 
Sir  Greorge  Barlow  and  his  lady,  was  inserted  in  thevei^  gazette  from 
which  the  advertisement  of  the  trial  at  which  the  objects  of  hit  pro- 
tdttion  were  convicted  of  fraud  and  forgeiy,  was  expunged  by  the 
Governor's  orders,  it  requires  no  extraordinary  degree  of  shrewdness 
to  conjecture  by  whose  command  this  account  was  inserted,  nor  yet 
for  what  purpose  these  testimonials  and  these  entertainments  were 
given.  The  importance  attached  to  them  is  evident  from  the  circum- 
stance of  money  having  been  paid  for  tbe  insertion  of  the  account  in  the 
English  newspapers,  which,  thanks  to  the  integrity  of  the  conductor 
of  one  of  the  London  prints,  is  proved  by  the  word  '  AnvEaTisi?- 
MEKT*'  prefixed  to  the  said  accoounc ;  and  too  much  citt)not  be  said 
in  praise  of  a  practice,  which,  as  far  as  our  observation  goes,  is  peculiar 
to  the  paper  referred  to, (the  TiMKs)and  which,  while  it  jwevents  a  fraud 
on  the  revenue^  exposes.the  artifices  of  individuals  for  the  promotion  of 
private  purposes.  There  is  something  extremely  curious  in  tbe  pecu- 
liar susceptibility  of  Sir  George  Barlow's  feelings,  o(  those  flings 
which  could  make  tbe  ruin  and  beggary  of  an  old  and  faithful  servant 
of  tlie  public  the  subject  of  a  joke,  and  which  yet  were  so  over* 
powered  by  the  presentation  of  a  service  of  plate,  worth  40001.  as 
almost  to  deprive  him  of  the  faculty  of  speech.  At  the  d'umer,  the 
health  pf  tlie  Chibp  Justicb  was  most  appropriately,  drunk,  not 
as  the  enlightened  Judge^  but  as  the  friend  of  Sir  George  Barlow  ! 
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^'  Tbe  poniiboeieik  of  Mr.  Makland,  wbo^  in  f irtoe  of  bis  doty 
fs  a  magistrate  in  the  king's  commission^  had  taken  the  informations 
against  Reddy  Row,  a  duty  be  could  not  have  evaded^  was,  in  its 
effect,  less  severe.  He  was  only  deprived  of  his  office,  the  fruits  of 
which  enabled  him  to  maintain  bis  family.      But  thb  pomishmrnt 

OF  THIS  GENTLEMAN  DEMANDS  THE  AWFUI4  ATTENTION  OF  ALL 
WHO  RETAIN  TBBm  BBVERSNCB  FOR  THB  FORMS  AKD  PRINCI- 
PLES OP  TUB  CONSTITUTION.  SiR  OEOROE  BARLOW  ASSLTMEO  IN 
THAT  PUNISHMENT  THE  RICHT  OF  PUNISHING  A  ftjAGlSTRATS 
FOR    THE    EXECUTION    OP     HU   DUTY.      Hc  RVOWS    it.      "  The    COn- 

duct  of  Mr.  Maitland  having  been  incompatible  with  his  public  duty 
as  a  magistrate  of  this  place,  resolved^  that  lie  be  removed  from  that 
station.**  What  was  incompatible  with  his  duty  as  a  magistrate?. 
He  had  honourably  refused,  at  the  IhkUng  (if  Sir  George  Barlow,  to 
dismiss  the  informations  lodged  before  lum.  For  the  abuse  of  his 
office,  or  any  other  malfeaseuce,  he  was  punishable  by  the  supreme 
Court  in  due  course  of  law.    But  this  procbedtno  proclaimed 

TO  ANT  magistrate,  THAT  THB  TENURE  ON  WHICH  UB  HELD 
HIS  OFFICE  WAS  THB  ABJECT  SURRENDER  OF  ITS  DUTIES  TO  THE 
CAPRICE    AND   INTRIGUE    OF   SIR    GEORGE    BARLOW.*' 

For  this  single  unconstitutional  act,  the  Governor  richly 
deserves  impeachment  !  It  was  an  attempt  to  poison  the  cur- 
rent of  justice  at  its  very  source  j  it  was  an  eftbrt  to  destroy 
the  independence  of  those  whom  the  constitution  has  appointed 
the  ministers  and  dispensers  of  impartial  justic^e,  and  to  render 
them  the  mere  tools  and  instruments  of  a  trading  governor. 
Mr.  Maitland  was  dismissed^  too,  for  a  mere  act  of  duty, 
which,  if  he  had  not  performed  in  compliance  with  the  shame- 
less mandate  of  the  governor,  he  would  have  violated  his  oath 
of  office,  and  ha\e  rendered  himself  amenable  to  punishment. 
We  wish  to  know  whether  the  directors  have  restored  tlus 
upright  magistrate  to  his  office ;  or  whether  they,  or  the  board 
of  controul,  have  adopted  any  mcasiires  for  marking  their  repro- 
bation of  such  unconstitutional  conduct,  and  for  bringing  tiie- 
offender  to  punishment !  If  vdeeds  like  tliese  are  snffisred  to  I  c 
perpetrated  with  impunity,  the  fair  fabric  of  British  justice, 
which  Lord  Wellesley  had  raised  in  the  East,  must  crumble 
into  dust,  arwl  the  name  and  character  of  Britons  become  llic 
scoff  and  derision  of  the  nations  of  Hindustan. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Parry,  the  other  person  who  suffered  for  having 
prosecuted  Sir  George  Barlow's  favourites,  was  oidered  home  lo  Eng- 
land by  the  next  ship;  that  is,  a  British  roerchanr,  in  the  midst  of  his 
complicated  speculations,  was  simply  to  be  driven,  at  a  few  weeks 
notice,  to  the  distance  of  more  than  half  the  globe,  from  his  pioperty 
and  employnu^nt.  Cak  tbbsb  tbikgs  be,  and  I^c^E  xo  is- 
auiRT  ?" 
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It  w  mortfifyrog  to  be  obliged  to  aniircf,  that  thtis^  things 
are;  and  no  inquiry  has  heen  yet  incited.  But  we  should  feel 
something  more  than  mortification,  had  we  reason  to  answer 
that  no  such  inquiry  mil  be  incited.  We  trust,  for  the 
honour  of  the  British  character,  that  tlie  whole  of  these  trans-' 
actions  will  undergo  a  full  and  complete  investigation. 

"  It  is  a  mo«t  mortifying  reflection,  that  the  causes  of  all  this  per- 
iccution  and  outrage  should  have  been  three  miscreants,  thrice  con- 
victed by  the  oaths  of  English  jurors,  of  tnfamojds  crimes.  But  the 
proscription  did  not  stop  heie.  The  sublime  project  urns  now  conceived 
ofpuntsking  those  individuah  among  the  juries,,  to  whose  ir\fiuence 
the  spies  and  sycophants  of  Sir  George  Barlow  (instruments  of  govern^ 
ment  notoriously  and  avowidfy  set  at  work)  chiefly  attributed  their 
verdicts,  Mr.  George  Strachey,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Oliver,  and  Mr. 
Keene,  were  respectively  removed  from  Madras  j  some  of  them 
apparently,  because  they  had  served  on  the  grand  and  special  juries  ; 
others,  araonjn;st  whom  was  Mr.  Wood,  for  having  merely  uttered 
their  opinions  and  their  feelings  on  the  subject  of  the  trials." 

Thus  was  the  list  of  proscription  complete;  prosecutors, 
magistrates,  witnesses, and  jurors,  were  thus  judiciously  selected 
as  the  objects  of  the  governor's  consistent  resentment !  ! ! 
Here,  for  the  present,  we  leave  him.  Our  readers  have  been 
supplied  with  sufficient  food  for  nflection  to  last  them  till  the 
appearance  of  our  next  number,  when  we  shall  further  pursue 
this  most  disgraceful  subject,  which  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
quit,  till  we  have  sifted  it  to  the  very  bottom* 
(To  be  Continued.) 

*.■■■'  ■      '  ■       I       i  ■     "' ■■■      "    1'-*^ 

The  fVorkf  of  Mrs.  Cowley  ;  Dramas  and  Poeins.    In  Three 
ViAimes.  8vo.  Pp.  1285.  Wilkie  and  Robinson.  1813. 

A  COLLECTION  of  the  writings  of  this  lively  and  spirited 
writer,  was  a  desideratum  in  dramatic  and  poetical  literature ; 
and,  pleased  as  we  liave  been,  heretofore,  by  the  diversified 
production*  of  her  muse,  we  were  much  gratified  by  the 
declared  intention  of  producing  a  complete  edition  of  her 
works.  The  re-perusal  of  them  lias  excited  in  us  the  same 
aensations  which  individuals  experience  on  the  renewTil  of 
oirly  friendship.  We  trace  again  the  scenes  of  times  long 
jpast ;  we  dwell  with  eagei-ness  on  those  ancient  sources  of 
amusement,  which  delighted  us  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  and 
we  derive  great  satisfaction  from  the  discovery,  that  what  the 
enthusiasm  of  early  Jife  applauded,  the  judgment  of  maturer 
age  approves. 
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The  plays  fiH  two  volumes,  and  the  poems  one;  tndthe 
whole  are  introdaced  to  the  reader's  notice,  by  a  well-written 
prefece,  containing  a  brief  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  and  a 
short  account  of  her  various  productions.  From  this  wc  learn, 
that  Mrs.  Cowley  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Philip  Parkhouse, 
of  Tiverton,  in  Devonshire,  who  was  educated  for  the  church,, 
but,  in  consequence  of  disappointment  in  his  hopes  of  prefer-, 
ment,  abandoned  his  original  intention,  and  became  a  book- 
seller. Mrs.  Cowley,  who  appears  to  have  been  his  only  child, 
was  bom  in  1/43,  and,  when  she  was  about  twenty-fivci  mar* 
ricd  Mr.  Cowley,  who  is  represented  as  "  a  man  of  very  con- 
siderable talents."  But  we,  who  knew  something  of  Mrs. 
Cowley,  and  alittle  of  her  husband,  could  never  discover  in 
what  his  talents  consisted ;  he  was,  for  some  time,  editor  of 
the  Gazetiea'j  a  paper  not  very  remarkable,  either  for  brilliancy 
of  wit,  depth  of  research,  or  solidity  of  judgment ;  and  we  re- 
member well,  that  the  lady  herself  paid  no  great  deference  to  the 
opim'on  of  her  husband.  Indeed,  she  was  a  being  of  a  supe- 
rior cast ;  and,  though  they  passed  their  time  happily  enough 
together,  thanks  to  her  discreet  and  compliant  spirit,  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  thing  congenial  in  their  dispositions*  . 
She  was  lively,  open,  and  engaging;  he  was  sententious,  close, 
and  repulsive.  We  believe,  in  no  instance,  did  she  consult 
him  in  the  composition  of  her  works.  Cowley  afterwards 
entered  into  the  East  India  Company's  service,  in  which  he 
died,  in  17^7*  He  had  four  children  by  his  wife,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  a  girl,  died  early.  The  lady's  talent  for  dramatic 
writing  burst  forth  in  a  very  unusual,  and  unexpected,  man- 
ner. 

"  In  the  year  1776^  some  years  after  her  marriage,  a  sense  of 
mental  power  for  dramatic  writing  suddenly  struck  her  whilst  sit- 
ting with  her  hu'tband  at  the  theatre.  So  delighted  with  this  ?  said 
she — why  I  could  write  as  well  myself.  His  iaugh,  without  notice, 
was  answered  in  the  course  of  the  following  momiog,  by  sketching 
the  first  act  of  thb  Runaway,  and,  though  she  had  never  before 
written  a  literary  line,  tlie  play  was  finished  with  the  utmost  celerity. 
Many  will  recollect  tlie  extraordinary  success  with  which  it  was 
brought  out.  It  established  the  author*s  name  at  once,  and  caused 
incessant  applications  to  her  to  continue  to  write.*' 

This,  we  apprehend,  is  a  solitary  instance  of  so  sudden  an 
explosion  of  dramatic  genius.  The  farce  of  f^ho*s  the  Dwpp, 
the  only  farce  she  wrote,  was  her  next  production.  This  was 
followed  by  hA*  tragedy  of  Albimu  She  then  wrote  the  Maid 
ijfJrragon,  a  long  poem,  in  blank  verse.  In  1780,  she  produce^ 
the  BeUe*9  Stratagem,  which  was  followed,  in  succession,  by 
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IVTich  is  the  Mm,  a  J8oW  Stroke  for  a  Husbcmd,  More  Way 9 
than  One,  a  School  for  Grey-beards^  Tlie  Fate  of  Sparta  (a 
tragedy)  A  Day  in  Turkey,  aind  The  Tovcn  before  You  ;  which 
constitute  the  whole  of  her  dramatic  pieces.  Her  poems  are 
various,,  and  fill,  as  before  observed,  the  third  volume  of  this' 
cioilection.  The  editor's  observatioas  on  her  dr^iatic  powers, 
Are  just  enough. 

**  The  different  departments  of  the  drama,  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
ftrce,  were  kept  quite  distinct  in  her  mind.  The  Comedie  Larmoyanie 
is  never  found  amongst  her  works  )  her  tragedies  vouch  that  this  was 
not  ^tn  hiability  to  touch  the  passions.  As  fret;  are  hex  tragedies 
from  the  intrusion  of  the  comic  muse>  as  is  her  Thalij  from  lositig 
her  spirits  and  shedding  tears.  IVho's  tJie  Dupe  is  the  only  instance  in 
which  she  descended  to  farce,^ut,  with  the  utmost  fiow  of  humour, 
she  will  t>e  founds  to  have  by  no  means  sunk  herself  with  her  subject  ; 
her  mind  is  always  perceived  paramount  to  the  vulgarity  or  the  folly 
which  she  is  descrit)ing.  Still,  she  as  correctly  write.4  farce,  as  before 
she  wrote  comedy,  and  afterwards  wrote  tragedy  ;  is  equally  at  home« 
as  each  in  its  due  turn  may  be  requisite,  in  the  humorous,  the  pathetic, 
the  witty,  and  the  sublime.  There  is  one  instance,  at  the  dose  of  her 
dramatic  writings,  in  which,  for  variety,  she  processed  to  write  a 
mixed  dnuna — A  Day  in  Turkey,'* 

That  her  talents  were  diversified,  her  works  ahundaniry 
prove, — she  had  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  wit  and  humour, 
added  to  a'  sprighiliness  and  vivacity  which  gave  spirit  and 
animation  to  her  dialogues,  while  the  fertility  of  her  invention, 
and  her  knowledge  of  human  life,  supplied  her  with  incidents 
and  characters,  which  her  judgment  enabled  her  to  arrange 
and  distribute  to  advantage.  In  short,  she  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  best  and  chastest  dramatic  writers  bf  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

**  Modern  writers,"  observes  the  editor,  '*  in  gen>?ral  canoct  be 
said  to  fail  in  their  attempts  to  brui^g«*utienien  and. gentle  women  on 
the  stage — they  don't  attempt  it.  ,. There  seems  to  fye  an  inclination  * 
hut  to  paint  from  lower  lite.** 

This  is,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  age,  but  too  true ;  indeed,' 
dramatic  writing  has  been  too  much  engrossed,  of  late,  by  men 
who  were  not  in  the  habits  of  associating  with  gentlemen,  and 
who '  therefore  could  not  be  expected  to  pourtray  their  man- 
ners, to  delineate  their  characters,  or  to  maik  their  pursuits. 
And  if  this  dearth  of  qualified  dramatists  had  not  subsisted, 
still  how  were  the  characters  of  gentlemen  to  he  represented' 
on  our  modern  theatres,  where  the  most  successful  actors  have 
degenerated  into  downright  buffoons,  seckitfg  to  obtain  applause 
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by  the  same  vulgar  artificcfs  to  which  th^  fools  and  ineny , . 
Andrews  of  Bartfaoloipew  fair  have  recourse  for  the  same 
purpose  ?  These  meu  would  be  as  little  at  home  in  the  repr^sen-^ 
lation  of  a  gentleman^  as  a  be^r  is  in  his  representation  of  a 
dancing  master.  I(  must  also  be  observed,  that  the  maimers 
of  tlie  age  have  undergon(6  a  material  alteration  \  and  that  whil^ 
players  have  been  sunk  into  buffoons,  gentlemen  bAve  been  * 
degraded  into  coachmen^  and  pugilists,  whose  dress,  habits, 
manners,  and  language,  they  have  studied  witli  much  inore 
application  and  success,  tlian  were  ever  visible  in  the  resist  of 
their  classical,  religious,  or  moral,  pursuits.  The  writers  of 
pl^ys,  then,  act  wisely  in  cpnfinring  their  humble  efibrts  to 
lower  liYe ;  though  the  public,  it  must  be  admitted,  act  fooUsb- 
ly,  in  tolerating  such  performances^ 

**  Bat  Mrs.  Cowley  constantly  kteps  np  tbo  elegaooe  of  stylo 
which  comedy,  as  distinct  from  farce,  should  preserve.  In  her  plays 
poskN-Jry  m9y  perhaps  find  as  complete  specimens  as  will  reach 
them^  of  English  colloquy  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  of  manners  as  cbaracteristip  of  the  day,  as  the  styip  of  (be  elder 
diamatists  is  of  theirs." 

Murphy  presents  the  connecting  link  in  the  chain  between 
the  dramatists  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  and  Mrs. 
Cowley  \  and  from  their  worics  a  pretty  correct  delineation  qf 
the  manners  of  that  centtuy  may  be  cdleoted.  But  what 
estimate  will  posterity  be  led  to  form  of  the  manners  of  the 
present  age  from  the  production?  of  our  modern  play-writers  } 

That  Mrs.  Cowley's  productions  should  not  have  been  the 
effept  of  study  will  appear  surprising,  and  indeed  almost  incre« 
dibie,  to  those  wlio  knew  her  only  hy  her  i^orl^s.  3ut  so  the 
fact  was» 

''  She  was  accustomed  to  say  that  she  always  succeeded  best  when 
she  did  not  herself  know  what  she  wad  going  to  do,  and  sufibred  the 
events,  and  even  the  plot,  to  grow  under  her  pen.  It  is  this  that  has 
so  often  griven  an  air  of  real  uature  lo  her  works.  In  one  instance, 
however,  a  ponion  of  one  of  the  plots  of  a  comedy  (The  School  for 
Grey-beards)  wa$  taken  from  bn  old  play.  It  was  extracted  and  pre- 
par^  for  her,  she  knew  not  whence  it  came,  nor  ever  saw  the  original. 
Her  plots,  eicept  in  this  iqstapce,  hsd  their  prigip  pply  ip  ber  own 
mlod. 

As.  a  poet  Mrs.  Cowley  4td  not  shine  so  much  as  she  did  as 
a  dramatist.  Many  of  her  poetical  pieces,  however,  are  highly 
creditable  to  her  talents  j  there  are  strong  marks  of  genius  in 
most  of  them;  and  in  all  there  is  a  total  absence  of  those  meretri- 
cious embeUishments  which  are  too  profusely  employed  in.,lB0ZQ9 

Ao.  189,  Vol  46,  Februan/,  19X4  h 
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it  day.  Sense  and  nature,  indeedf 
!l)owley's  favourite  guides ;  and  she 
lid  of  art,  or  else  had  attained  to 
which  it  has  been  well  saidr-'  ^rs 
later  productions  of  her  pen,  some 
id  for  the.first  time,  do  not  possess 
.  fire,  which  mark  the   earlier  effix^ 

ley  perceived,  with  surprize,  that 

literature  in  much  esteem.    Her 

rary.     She  was  no  storer  up  of  her 

iry  correspondence ;   if  she  found 

id  in  it,  she  instantly  retired.    The 

I   examination  of  what  had*  been 

done,   was  to  her  disagreeably  retrogade.      Native  thought 

alt^ays  pressed  upon  her,  invention  was  the  natural  habit  of 

her  mind. 

-  It  was  still  more  extraordinary,  that  she  never  attended  the 
first  representation  of  her  own  pieces ;  and  was  never  known 
to  read  a  play  or^  poem  written  by  another  person.  Travelg 
were  her  favourite  works. 

Mrs.  Cotvley  died  at  Tiverton,  her  native  place,  where  she 
passed  the  last  years  of  her  life,  on  the  i  1th  of  March,  1809, 
ill  the  $ixty*seventh  year  of  her  age.  Her  works  will  v^ry 
Ipng  survive  ;  and  we  consider  the  present  collection  of  them 
as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  stock  of  English  literature. 

...   .  ■  .    .  ■  ■: 

POLITICS. 


February  25th,  IS14. 
We  have  postponed  our  political  retrospect  to  the  last  moment,  in 
the  expectation,  that  something  of  a  decisive  nature  would  occur  in 
France,  wnicb  would  put  an  end  to  the  painful  st^te  of  suspense  in 
'which  the  public  mind  bas  been  kept  for  some  weeks  past.  Notbiog^ 
however,  of  tbis  descriptioo,  has  yet  occurred  ;  the  allies  still  main- 
taining an  imposing  attitude  in  the  fields  and  a  doubtful  palicy  in  the 
cabinet ;  still  threatening  the  capital  of  France  with  an  hostile  visit  j 
and  still  assuming  a  pacific  countenance  at  Gkaiillon,  Several  san* 
guinary  actions  bave  been  fougbt,in  which  the  Tyrant  of  Europe  has^ 
as  usual,  claimed  tbe  victory  ;  and  in  which,  not  as  usual,  be  hat 
gained  some  advantage.  We  do  not  pretend  to  a  sufficient  degree  of 
military  skill  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  the  allies  in  extending 
their  line  of  operations^  so  as  to  afford  to  tbe  enemy  the  opportunity  of 
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ittacUrtg  their  weakest  parts  with  a  concentrated  force  of  superior 
nombers^  and  tfaof  to  incrMse  his  chances  of  saccess.  In  such  a 
complicated  scene,  where  so  many  objects  are  tobe  secured^  it  would 
be  presomptnona  in  as  to  coodemn  the  meaiares  of  veterans  in  the 
art  of  war.  Bnt^  tt  certainly  has  appeared  to  as,  that  the  best  policy 
which  the  alKes  could  adopt^  was  to  concentrate  their  arroy^  and  to 
proceed^  regaidless  of  minor  objects,  with  an  overwhelming  force  to 
JMs.  There,  on  the  grand  theatre  of  his  crimes,  is  the  tyrant  to  be 
destroyed.  At  all  events,  once  in  possesaion  of  the  capital,  the 
people,  released  iVom  the  fear  of  coercion,  and  the  dread  of  punish* 
ment,  would  freely  declare  their  sentiments,  under  the  tutelary  pro- 
tection of  the  allies. 

The  tMrch  to  Paris,  which  some  years  ago  formed  so  prolific  a 
subject  of  satire  to  the  wits  of  opposition^  and  of  sarcastic  admonition 
to  the  tage  statjesmeh  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  is  an  atchievement 
DO  longer  to  be  considered,  even  by  them,  as  Quixotic  or  fabulous  i 
it  hat  ceased  to  be  problematic,  and  is  reduced  to  a  plain  matter  of 
^Kt,  of  which  all- Europe  will,  we  trust,  in  afsw  days,  have  the  most 
ntisftctory  proof.  The  contracted  sphere  in  which  Buonaparte  now 
-moves,  hemmed  in,  as  it  w6re,  between  the  Seine  and  the  capital,  the 
oboscription  rendered  impracticable  by  the  forward  advance  of  the 
allies,  his  oommunkations  intercepted,  his  resources  cut  off,  his  army, 
thinned  by  repeated  actions,  and  harassed  by  a  desultory  and  pro- 
tracted  warfare,  is  reduced  to  a  numerical  strength  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  the  allies.  The  allies,  too,  have  the  funher  advantage  of  receiv- 
ing subsistence  for  their  troops  in  the  enemy's  country,  with  all  their 
own  resources  open  to  them,  and  with  the  certainty  of  constant  rein« 
^noements.  When  Prince  Schwarrtzenberg  shall  have  effected  a 
junction  with  Bluchefs  army,  and  #ith  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden,  whose  presence  in  France  will  be  a  tower  of  strength  t6 
the  allies,  he  will  have  so  decided  a  superiority  of  force,  that  nothing 
can  impede  his  progress.  It  is  only  by  a  division  of  his  own  strength 
that  his  enemy  can  possibly  prevail.  In  his  first  exploits  in  Italy, 
Buonaparte  obtained  all  his  advantages  by  bearmg,  with  a  condratrated 
force,  on  the  weak  part  of  the  Austrian  line  -,  and  a  similar  mode  of 
attack  presents  the  only  possible  chance  of  success  which  he  can  hav« 
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at  present :  but>  warned  by  exprrieo£e»  it  is  not  to  be.  supposed  that 

the  Austrian  Comnaander  will  now  fall  ioto  the  snare.  . 

In  turning  our  attention  from  the  field  to  tbe  oibioet^  we  find  letfl 
cause  for  satisfaction  or  confidence.  Before  tbe  allies  passed  tbe  Ebine^ 
we  sbewedyfrom  their  own  conduct,  that  (bey  couU  not  forbear  to  esert 
every  possible  ^effort  for  (be  restoration  of  tbe  legitimate  govern- 
ment Of  France,  wiibont  e  palpable  violation  of  tbeir  own  principle^ 
and  a  direct  departure  from  tlieir  own  admitted  rule  of  aciion*  Btxt^ 
judependentjy  of  this  consideration,  which,  howf ver»  is  a  completa 
argumenlum  ad  homines',  we  are  prepared  to  prove«  (hs^t  every  motive  of 
policy,  of  interest,  of  self-defence,  and  of  humanity,  too^  imposes  on  ibtt 
allies  the  duty  oflabouring  to  restore  the  Bourbons  to  the  tlirone  of  tbeur 
ancestors.  It  is  too  well  known,  to  be  dispi^ted  at  |his  day,  that  every 
writer  on  the  law  of  nations  has  acknowledged  (he  undoubted  righi  of 
other  powers  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  present  go« 
▼ernment  of  France,  Mrhich  has  conspired,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
to  subvert  and  overthrow  every  existing  throne,  and  to  destroy  the 
independence  of  e\ery  existing  state,  in  tlie  great  conifnonwealih  of 
Europe.  That  policy,  interest,  and  self-defence,  therefore^  impera- 
lively  require  the  demolition  of  such  a  government,  follows,  of  neces* 
sity,  from  this  admitted  fact.  That  its  destruction  would  be  e<iuaUy 
favourable  lo  the  cause  of  humanity,  is  evident,  inasmuch  as.  it  was 
founded  on  violence,  and  exists  only  by  force.  A  nyore  harsh,  cruet* 
and  vindictive  despotism,  than  the  Corsican  upstart  has  exercised  over 
his  abject  slaves,  the  annals  of  the  world  do  not  exhibit.  He  has  torn 
Mp  all  the  moral  and  physical  resources  of  the  country  by  the  y^rj 
ruots^he  has  dried  up  the\ery  springs  of  social  auddoinestic  happiness, 
he  has  obliterated  e\ery  vestige  of  personal,  and  of  public,  freedom, 
and  he  has  violated  every  law,  human  and  divine.  Nor  have  the  direful 
effects  of  his  atrocious  spirit  been  limited  to  France  i  wherever  lis 
arms  have  extended,  or  his  intrigues  have  prey^iled,  the  same  hoc* 
rible  conseqneoces  have  ensued.  Tliat  scenes  like  these  are  revolting 
to  human  nature,  will  scarcelyly  l>e  questioned  ^  the  cause  of  humanify 
therefore,  loudly  demands  the  removal  of  the  man  by  whom,  and  ihm 
^sH-action  of  the  system  by  which,  they  were  produced. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  tbe  allies,  the  moment  tbef 
set  their  feet  on  French  ground,  proclaim  to  tbe  people  of  Fiance 
thair  u'isA  to  witaess  t^Teit^raiitfo  of  the  Bourbops?   Why  no^ 
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•t  ]easl^' tiiBteftd  of  the  in;9enib)e  Declaration  smuggled  info  circdla- 
tioo  at  Francfort,  »  if  its  anthers  were  ashamed  of  it,  as  they  well 
might  be,  pnldicly  state  the  diflerent  terms  on  which  they  woull  rr  jke 
peace  with  France>  in  either  of  these  alternatives — in  the  event  of 
tlie  people  restoring  LonisXV [11 1-^ and  in  the  event  of  their  re- 
taining Bnonaparie  for  their  ruler.— If  you  chose  to  return  to  your 
sfiegiaiice  to  the  legrtioMKe  descendant  of  your  ancient  monarchs, 
we  ^li  innnedtafely  tr^t  with  him,  on  the  roost  hononrable  terms  ; 
we  wHi  restore  to  faiai  the  ancient  dominions  of  his  house,  in  their 
foil  extent,  Jbecanse  from  him  we  are  apprehensive  of  no  conspira- 
eiea  against  the  secarity  of  our  thrones,  and  the  independence  of 
oor  countries  ;  but,  if  yon  chose  ^  to  retain  Kapoleone  Buonaparte, 
we  will  avail  ourselves,  to  the  otmost,  of  the  rights  of  conquest, 
and  prevent  yoor  ruler  ftom  all  future  attempts  to  dethrone  us,  and 
toaol^t^te  oor  people,  l^the  only  possible  means—- by  depriving 
Ima  of  the  power  to  malte  the  attempt.  Language,  like  this,  wout4 
lunre  beeo  dear,  intelligible,  tod  coniiatent.  It  would  have  ena* 
Wad  theih  to  ascertain  the  real  senlinients  and  opinions  of  the  French 
natidD,  and  it  would  hare  taoght  the  people  of  Prance  what  they 
bad  to  expect. '  Nor  would  it  have  afforded  a  pretext  to  those  squea« 
niish  politicians  who  fisel  stadi  a  wonderful  delicacy  about  the  dis« 
neroberroent  of  France,  (though  they  were  never,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  affected  by  the  dismemberment,  or  even  subjugation,  of  other 
countries  by  France)  to  send  forth  their  dismal  ditties  to  the  worlds 
<m  the  interested  ambition  of  tlie  allies,  Instead,  however,  of 
having  recourse  to  this  wise  system  of  policy,  by  which  thejf 
would,  in  all  probability,  ha^e  raised  a  strong  party  in  France  to 
firtroor  their  views,  they  have  not  even  remained  neuter,  but  havo 
adopted  the  unaccodtHable  resolution  of  opening  a  negotiation  with 
Boooaparte,  by  which  measure  they  have  checked  whatever  spirit  of 
returning  loyalty  might  have  been  felt  in  France,  and  even  encouraged 
^  people  to  retain  the  tyrant  for  their  ruler. 

It  has  been  confidently  stated,  remarks  a  conteinporary  writer 
OD  this  subject,  that  a  French  noblem^,  deputed  from  several  per- 
sons of  weight  iti  Paris,  had  arrived  at  the  bead^quarters  of  Prince 
Sahwartzenberg,  to  urge  a  declaration  of  the  allies  in  favour  of  the 
Hoole  of  Bourbon.  We  the  rather  give  credit  to  this  ^t,  because 
we  have  been  aasuied,  from  other  sources,  that  there  was  not  long 
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ftidce  a  powerftil  parlj  in  the  tetiate,  who  had  detensiiied  to  set  asld* 
Buonaparte^  apd  wef  e  very  wilUog  to  liaien  to  the  preteaiiops  of  the 
ancient  family  ;  but  we  fear,  thai  they  have  been  aoffwed  to  take  a 
tptally  difTerent  tarn^  by  the  baekwardoesa  of,  the  aHies  to  jsake  aoy, 
personal  declaration  against  Bnooaparte.  We  fear,  it  »,  in  a  greab 
measure^  ttue,  what  the  French  Joutoalists  themaelvet  anert>  **  that 
t^  allies  had  but  one  chance  of  aoocess.-^tfaat  of  dividing  the  na*. 
ijon,  and  separating  it  from  its  government/*  Tbeseoaton,  araoy 
of  them,  hate>  many  envy,  and  maoy  despise^  Ikionapartr;  foot  tfaejr 
ai9  all  Frenchmen,  they  are  all  imbued  with  the  nattooal  vanity  >  theyt 
UG  all  enraged  t^  see  ''  la  btUe  France''  treated  as  the  other  coontinst 
f)n  (be  cpatinent  have  been  treated.  When  they  behold. an  eoem|r» 
penetraviag  hostiiely  into  the  heart  of  th6ir  couDlry ;  when  they  finc^ 
^ris  msuch  imminent  hazard  of  Tttaliation  for  the  fkteof  Moscoir  f. 
s^  when,  tlie  allies  bold- out  tp  them  no  mediiifn  of  frieitdiy  iHtta^T 
qpurse,  through  a  sovereign  whom  both  parCiea!  may  tmf t,  .they  arol 
absolutely,  driven  open  Boonaparte,  as  their  ooly  rdroorce.'  Hid 
taJeiUs,  af  a  general  in  the:  field>  nobody  queatioos,  and  -  tfae^aftM 
fd^cb  tM)9/to  havejacours^  to  those  taieots  as  thear  only 'protedioB;} 
As  mattes  now  atend,  ev,ery  thing  is  throwntipoa the  chances  ofl 
w^r«  Strange,  indeed,,  is  it  I  that  the  princes  aad'statomen  of  thm 
cpn(inent  eahn(H  see,  that  this  is  not  a  contest  between  Buonapartsi 
a^dBouFboB  ;  no,  nor  betvire(^  France,  and  Russia,  or  Pra8sia>  <A 
AMHria  ;  it  is  between  the  miserable  certainty  of  France,  as  sboift» 
a  spreading  canper  which  tbr/^at ens  to. overrun' all  Europe,  and  tha* 
auspicious  hope  of  France,  as  she.  may.be;  an  ornament  and  a  t>]eflB-* 
iog  to  the  civilized  world.  The  words  Booioaparte  and  Bourbon  ar*'' 
naere  symbols  $  the  one  of  sevei-dying  hate,  of  disappointed  ambi^' 
tion,  of  unprincipled  fraud ;  the  other,  of  returning  order,  of  wis- 
dom taiight  by  adversity,  of  ancient  and  known  principles  of  honoor 
^ad  good  faith.  The  dbjecl  of  most  of  the  continental  statesmen 
seems  to  be  to  shine  in  n  treaty,  no  matter  with  whom.  They  have 
done  enough,  if  they  get  Buonaparte  to  restore  a  few  provinces  j 
but  what  does  the  Gazette  de  Erance  candidly  tell  us  ?  Why,  that 
''-he  is  very  easy  on  ^his  head  \  being  well  satisfied,  that  nothing,  no, 
not  even  the  cession  of  any  of  the  provinces  of  France,  coold  separate 
them  from  the  empire.'*  And  the  author  of  this  Gazette  is  certainly 
right,  if  we  are  to  deal  only  with  Buonaparte.    Observe^  with  what 
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facility  tbe  successor  of  Charlemagne  consents  to  give  up  the  wbole  of 
his  empire  bejond  the  Alps,  that  is  to  u^y,  Rome,  Tuscany,  Lucca, 
Genoa,  Parma,  Placentia,  Piedmont,  Savoy,  Hot  to  mention  th^ 
departments  of  the  Simpion  and  the  Leman  !  Count  Metternich 
comprehends  all  these  sacrifices  in  two  short  words,  natural  limits : 
—and  Catilincourt  at  once  replies,  we  agree  to  all  you  ask.  Sixteen 
departments,  and  four  millions  and  an  half  of  subjects,  do  not  cos^ 
Ibe'Dsagnanimous  emperor  a  sigh.  The  royal  domain  of  th3t  pre- 
cious infant,  the  hope  of  France,  and  of  the  universe,  is  thrown 
into  the  lump :  and  the  tender  father  treats  it  as  a  tnert  hagatelle.  Ce 
stmt  des  miseres  /  as  he  said'  to  Lord  Whitworth.  How,  or  why 
tbpnkl  he  be  so  iodlfierent ) 

'  The  why  b  plain  as  way  to  parish  church.  He  means  to  cede  the 
'provinces  in  full  and  entire  sovereignty  -,  he  means  to  attest  the  Holy 
Trinity  to  the  sacredness  of  the  treaty  ;  he  means  to  bind  himselL 
in  the  ipost  irrevocable  manner,  by  words  ;  but  when,  by  these  arti- 
fices,'he  has  recovered  his  veteran  legions  from  captivity,  then  he  will 
have  recourse  to  the  morality  of  the  Gazette  de  France  \  then  he  will 
tell  us,  that  '^  nothingi  no,  not  even  the  cession  of  these  prbvinces, 
tould  separate  them  from  the  empire.'* 

It  has  ever  been  evident  to  us,  that  no  treaty,  concluded  with  Biio- 
oaparte,  could  afford  the  smallest  prospect  of  a  permanent  peace,  pf 
of  a  peace  which  would  enable  us  to  contract  our  expences,  an4,,to 
diminish  our  burdens.  We  should  think  that  the  result  of  the  peacff 
of  Amiens  would  have  impressed  this  conviction  on  every  mind,  Btjif 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  after  all  the  enormities  which  Buonaparte 
has  committed,  after  the  grinding  oppression  which  he  has  exerci^ 
over  the  peopte,  wherever  his  sway  has  extended,  he  has  still  partizaqp 
and  admirers  in  this  country.  Yes»  there  are  still  Englishmen  who 
do  not  blush  to  triumph  in  his  victories^  and  to  exult  in  the  defeat  of 
hiseDemiet. 

But  if  the  allies  had,  for  purposes  known  only  to  themselves 
thought  proper  to  open  a  negotiation  with  Buonaparte,  still,  iq  xhp 
hour  of  victory^  it  behoved  them,  at  least,  to  avoid  the  degradation  of 
sofiering  their  representatives  to  become  the  associates  of  an  Assassin, 
for  such  is  Caulmncourt,  This  wretch,  we  admit,  is  a  very  fit  and 
appropriate  representative  of  Napoleone  Bi^onaparte,  Uscai^  he  waf 
hb  accomplice  id  a  crime  which  filled  all  Europe  wilb  horror !      We 
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nrtto3fftu9i^  ifldefd>  b^oii4  meatnra,  ibat  ajd/  Engliih  gentleman  ' 
could  be  focmd  tQ  submit  to  socb  a  degradation.  He  wat,  no  doabt^ 
aelected  for  tbe  purpose  of  insult^  oo  tbis  Occasiooj  as  be  bad  beeo 
before,  wbeo  sent  a^  ambassador  to  th^  Court  of  St.  Petersburgb. 
An  obijectioo  to  socb  a  man  could  not  have  beeo  perverted  into  an 
indication  of  disinclination  to  treat  at  all.  Prance^  surely^  supplied 
otber  diplomatic  characters,  unstained  with  innocent  blood,  to  whom  ^ 
her  interests  might  have  been  safely  confided.  But  this  pliant  spirit 
of  diplomatic  courtesy  is  destructive  of  all  moral  feeling  ip  a  state,  as 
irell  as  in  an  individual.  We  are  convinced,  that  there  is  not  a  private 
gentleman  in  his  Majesty's  domioions,  who  would  admit  Caqlin* 
court  into  his  society;  nay,  who  would  not  abudder  at  the  bare 
thought  of  being  Introduced  tp  him.  On  this  subject  we  are  happjr 
in  findit^  our  opinions  and  feelings  in  perfect  unison  with  those  of  a 
contemporary  writer,  already  quoted,  and  who,  in  reference  to  ihiA 
topic,  observes. 

We  must  plainly  declare  our  fiz^  and  decided  opinion,  that  the 
honour  of  England  required  a  special  objection  against  the  person  of 
auch  an  ambassador  as  CaUiaiocourt.  Have  we  forgotten  the  gross  and 
intolerable  insult  which,  in  1S04,  was  offered  to  qs  by  the  official 
declaration  of  Buonaparte,  that  *'  he  would  not  recognize  tbe  English 
diplomatic  corps  in  Europe  V*  Have  we  forgotten,  tliat  this  declara- 
tion was  followed  up  by  the  seizure  of  Sir  G.  Rurobold,  in  the  neutral 
territory  of  Hamburgh,  by  French  soldiers,  acting  under  the  order  of 
the  minister  of  police  at  Paris  ?  Have  we  forgotten  the  abuse  poured 
out  by  a  vagabond,  natned  Riegoier,  (now  a  soi-disani  Duke)  against 
ft  respectable  English  minister,  employed  on  tbe  continent  ?  His  Ian* 
guage  is  surely  applicable  to  Cauiaincourt.  We  may  well  say,  "  z 
tdlnlster  like  Cauiaincourt  cannot  be  punished  by  disgrace.  Disgrace 
can  only  mortify  men  who  know  tbe  price  of  virtue,  and  feel  ihe  value 
of  honour  >**  and  as  Regnier  urged  the  First  Consul  to  take  measures 
that  certain  Englishmen,  whom  he  named,  "  should  not  be  received 
by  any  power  friendly  to  France,  in  any  public  character  whatsoever  }** 
•o,  and  with  much  more  reason,  ought  we  strenuously  to  insist,  that 
a  man  like  Cauiaincourt,  the  violater  of  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden, 
the  prime  agent  in  the  infamous  murder  o(  the  Doke  D'Enghieo, 
abould  be  proscribed  from  the  aocietj  of  gentlemen  aud  men  of 
bouour^y  in  every  part  of  tbe  globe.    We  say,  "  of  geoilemen  and 
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t&lo  of  bofxmr/'  for  tboagh  carMin  ccotemporaHef;  of  onr's  onutke 
themselves  very  merry  with  the  ridieule  which,  a«  they  conceive^ 
attaches  to  those  titles  i  we  are  well  persuaded  that  the  subsiailtml 
glory  aod  true  virtue  of  that  nation,  is  hH  sinking  into  oblivion^ 
where  such  distinctions  are  unknown.  The  contrary  opinion,  indeed* 
is  consistent  enough  in  a  writer  who  claims  to  himself  the  designation 
of  a  irue  Jacobin  |  but  none  but  Jacobins,  in  the  very  worst  sense* 
can  look  without  horror  on  a  wretch  like  Cau'aincoart^  Our  first 
^risb  would  undoubtedly  have  been,  that  the  alli<;ii  should  hate  de« 
dined  all  appearance  of  treating  with  Boonaparte,  at  a  t'mne  wlien 
negotiation  wUb  him*  must  tend  to  stifle  every  reviving  hope  of  loyalty 
in  Prance  f  but  if,  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  which  we  own  we  cannot 
iatiioai)  they  mean  to  try  a  sort  of  middle  course,  ti^ating  as  if  4<h; 
peace»  and  yet  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  France,  as  if  bent  on  ihm 
most  sanguinary  and  desolating  war  i  we  trust,  that  time,  at  lea^t,  will 
be  given  for  the  developcment  of  those  sentiments,  which  may  exisi 
among  the  French  people,  in  favour  of  their  ancient  sovereigns^ 
Sincere  aiul  earnest  are  our  prayers  to  heaven,  that  our  country— « 
great  and  valiant  Britain,  the  shrine  of  freedom— may  never  be  dese* 
crated  by  that  worst  of  abominatioos— the  false  friendship  of  Boo* 
Diparte.  We  cannot  be  at  peace  with  bim,  and  lie  itinoceot.  We 
canxiot  bo  at  peace  with  him,  and  preserve 

The  homely  beauty,  of  the  good  <M  cause. 
And  pure  religion,  breathing^  household  laws. 
With  him  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  ''  seek  peace  and  ensue  it«*^ 
lliis  feeling  is  deeply  interfused  through  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  peo- 
ple io  this  country.  It  is  the  feeling  of  all  who  Hsten  to  tbo  voice  of 
conscience  j  and  do  not  absolutely  disjoin  politics  from  morals.  We 
deny  not,  that  the  power  of  evil  tuay  predominate.  The  short- 
sightedness of  our  allies, — the  apathy  of  a  great  part  of  FrancCi-^the 
wicked  activity  of  the  advocates  and  accomplices  of  murder  and  trea»- 
son— all  these  may  raise  up  the  down-trodden  hopes  of  tiie  detested 
tyrant.  He  will,  doubtless,  make  an  imposing  display  of  his  forces. 
He  has  drawn  all  his  armies,  except  those  of  Souk  and  Suchet,  to  a 
point.  Their  composition  must  be  bad  ^  but  their  numbers  may  t)# 
great.  If,  under  all  these  circumstances,  and  after  affording  some 
time  to  the  Bourbon  Princes  for  a  trial  of  their  strength^  the  allies 
should  at  last  treat  with  Buonaparte,  we  bope  it  will  only  be  to  dictate 
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to  him  terms^  which,  tboogh  ^r  short  of  justice,  may  afford  the 
work!  some  tolerable  prospect  of  security.  Besides  binding  him 
within  strict  limits,  let  him  have  no  influence  beyond  these  bounda- 
ries,— no  mediation,  no  protectorate,  no  kingdom  of  Ittily,  no  Grand 
Fiefs  of  the  Crown,  no  endowments  for  Senators,  no  assignments  for 
his  soldiery  on  the  national  domains  or  public  debts  of  foreign  States ; 
00  exterior  receipts  for  his  public  treasury,  or  for  his  privjTte  chest: 
Among  the  minor  objects— (minor,  indeed,  if  weighed  against  th6 
tremendous  evil  of  Jacobinism  triumphant  and  imperial  in  the  beaft 
cf  £arope*-yet  in  itself  of  most  important  consequence  to  tbe  fbturd 
tranquillity  of  the  world)  is  the  cession  of  Antwerp  to  the  Dutch, 
This,  or  the  raising  of  its  fortificatiotis,  the  entire  destructioc  of  its 
arsenal,  and  the  consequent  annihilation  of  its  ^cole  ptaHque  de  mafihe 
ought  to  be  a  sine  qua  non  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  and  particularly  of 
this  country.  Should  the  Frehch  be  so  base  and  dastardly  als  still  to 
erouch  to  this  low-born  and  low«m!uded  tyrant ;  and  ahouM^he  besi* 
tate  to  submit  to  the  dematids  of  theatres,  we  have  Us  o'Wn  word, 
that  there  is  a  tolerable  cbande  of  our  seeing  Fiaris,  the  i^roud  city,  the 
city  vaio  of  the  trappings  of  Iniquity,  at  once  strippted  tf  herrichea 
and  ^grandeur,  and  even  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  like  thkt  Mbscb^i^ 
over  whose  fall  she  so  unfeelingly  Insulted.  .     '  •        1^ 

The  sentiments  which  we  have  liere  quoted,  are  honourable  to  the 
feelings  of  a  free*born  Briton,  and  su^h  as  British  statesmen  ought 
carefully  to  oherisb,  and-  seduFously  to  inculcate.  For*  proclaiming 
fbese  opinions  we  shall,  no  doubt,  be  classed  among  the  enemies  of 
peace,  and  the  lovers  of  war.  But  we  shall  contend,  that  these  (pi- 
nions, and  the  feelings  out  of  Which  they  arise,  are  cherished  by  us 
because  we  love  peace ;  not  that  peace,  indeed,  which  has  nothing 
but  the  name  and  form  of  peace-j  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  real  amity, 
nothing  of  Ihe  security  of  solid  tranquillity  ;  but  peace  made  in  the 
spirit  of  peace,  with  one  who  is  anxious  to  preserve  it,  and  who  can 
bold  out,  either  in  the  integrity  of  his  character,  ot'  in  the  circum* 
stances  in  which  he  is  placed,  a  well-grounded'  hope,  and  a  reasonable 
security,  for  its  permanence.  Such  a*  peace,  in  short,  as  will  relieve 
OS  from  the  burdens  of  war,  by  removing  all  apprehensions  of  ita 
speedy  violation.  A  peace  of  this  kind  the  allies  have  it  now  in  their 
power  to  obtain;  and  if  they  neglect  to  obtain  it,  they  will  ill jrepaj 
the  bounty  of  Providence,  and  will  richly  deserve  the  censures  pf 
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fWr  coiltefepdfarlef ,  and theetecratioris  of  posterity.  Tti6" moment 
IS  critldQ  5  and,  ere  we  shall  have  occas'nr.  to  :'f^>ess  '>i'r  re'^icrs 
9gmii,  tbeialBiOf:  Baropa  willj  io  all  piotdbWiiy,  b^vc  beer  drcu^ecl. 

In  America,  -aiBhrs  have  assumed  a  more  pleading  asuect  ;  ibe 
enemy  has'  returped,  dlscomlited  and  d!s^  raced,  from  il^  fiHd ;  ah  J  we 
trmt> .that  er^  be^  can  reanme  off^nbive  operatioua,  gcwe:  )ir.ert  -will 
have  adopted  effeotive  means',  not  merely  for  th^  aecoM^y  of  C&ii  .Ua, 
and  forengrossihg  ihe  navigation  of  the  Lakes,  but  tor  maV.rjg  Mr. 
Madifipaand  his;  supporters.,  fed  the  weigtu  of  British  vengeance. 
MeHwhUey  we  reoeoMnend  to  the  Mfrious  an«at>on  of  our  reatiera, 
the  teryexcelkmt  reflections  on  the  atrocious  messnge  of  Mr.  Madi- 
ipu,  which  tjbey  will  find  in  the  succeeding  article. 
o  Jn  oar  dooMSti^  afibira^  there  ia.  HQthiog  deserving  of  a  cammefiC. . 
A'scbisoi;  h  hattrcen  confidently  reported,  has  prevailed  im  'he  Cabi- 
net otx  the  subject  of  peace  with  Buonaparte,  which  had  nearl}i  ct^de^ 
iiui  diBsokUioQ  iof  the  .existing  ministry  ^  bittVas  it  is  sa'vd  alscu  that 
tfaeliOrd'Cbantellorfonnd  the-means  of  reconciling  the  opposite  opt^ 
njons,  ^y  the  proposal  of  a  medius  ter minus ^  to  which  both  sides  could 
%eQede>  we  s4tftt  .notiNpeat  what  we  bajre  beard  on  the  subject. 

Asttie  m^ingof  FarKanoeotapproffbhes  (though  an  intention  of  a 
further  adjournment  has  been  whispered)  it  was  our  intention  to  offer 
S9IP9  farther  reAratioM  on.that  constant  bone  of  contention,  Catholu 
Emmtdptaum,'9nd  on  the  present  temper  of  the  iri#h  Papists,  but 
having  redeived  on  this  subject  some  very  judicious  remarks  from  an 
old  and  highly  respected  correspondent,  we  shall  subjoin  his  letter  aa 
a-mbftitiite  -for  wir  own  intended  animadverMons. 

To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Antijacolin  Review. 
Magna  est  Veritas  ek  prevalebiL 
Sir, — The  triunoph  of  troth  most  be  pre-eminently  gratifying  to 
yon,  who  have  year  after  year  laboured  with  such  zeal  and  energy, 
with  such  perseverance  and  efficacy,  in  support  of  her  cause.  On  no 
snbject  have  your  labours  k)een  more  conspicuous  than  on  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Claims ;  and  on  no  subject  has  the.  triumph  of  truth 
been  greater.  Your  readers  in  general,  the  judicious  and  discerning 
part  (^them  at  least,  from  the  numerous  fkcts  and  observations  which 
you  have  from  thne  to  time  laid  before  them,  must  long  since  have 
been  convinced  of  the  real  viewa  and  objects  of  the  Papists.  Even 
those  of  them  who  have  hitherto  entertained  doubts  on  the  subject,  or 
have  been  difficult  or  alow  of  belief,  may  now  be  fully  satisfied  in  their 
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iainds,  and  relieve  of  their  Scquicism.    Tbeeoeigitie  «ad  tiffdB* 
cant  speech  of  Dr.  Dromgooie»  given  ia  yoor  last  No«  p.  52,  caotxit 
but  open  the  eyes  of  all  who  read  it.    With  a  degree  of  opeunets  and 
candour  peculiar  to  himselC  the  honest  Dr.  has  made  a  fiill  disdotore  f 
he  has  no  reservation,  he  is  no  player  at  hide  aiui  seek,  and  has  left  nt 
nothing  to  complain  of  on  (hat  score.     Whether  his  Popish  Brethren 
uill  thabk  him  for  his  ingeouous  frankness^  1  shall  not  presume  to  de-^ 
cide.     But  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Board>  t)efore  whom 
the  speech  was  delivered,  by  receiving  his  septimenu  with  loud  ao4 
continued  applauses,  and  by  passing  the  resolution  he  proposed  unani- 
mously and  without  a  division,  have  identihed  his  Priuciples  with 
theirs,  and  made  them  their  own.    At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  th# 
Boardj   the  courageous  Or .  divining  any  tbing  like-  ^omp0oaiis« 
or  recantation,  made  a  renewed  avowal  of  his  priuciplesj  in  terms 
equally  strong,  and  equally  hostile  to  the  Protestant  Church.  .  During 
lite  delivery  of  this  speech,  he  was  interrupted  with  repeated  bursts  of 
applause,  aml^t  down  amidst  the  aoclamations  of  his  audience.    We 
are  therefore  fully  warranted  to  consider  these  docllmeo^  as  the  au* 
thorized  profession  and  declaration  of  the  popish  leade;rs^  delivered 
by  the  mouth  of  their  spokesman^  Dr.  Dromgoole  —Here,  then,  wd 
are  fovoored  with  a  dii^ct  atid  deliherate  mantsfestation  of  popiak 
priodples  and  popish  designs.    We  are  plainly  told^  *'  th^  oar  Protest 
tant  Church  is  of  merely  human  establishment,  and  of  a  very  novel 
date  i  that  consequently  it  will  fall ;  that  already  the  mark»  of  ap« 
proachtng  ruin  are  upon  it,  tl^t  it  has- hid  itsitme  upon  the  tartb* 
and  that  it  will  be  one  day  reject^  by  the  whoieea rth.  That  it  is  absnrd 
and  insulting  in  the  legislature  to  propose,  and  that  it  would  be  d^rad<* 
ing  and  humiliating  in  the  Papists  to  take  an  oath  not  to  seek  direct* 
ly  or  indirectly  the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  Church.     That  no 
securities  can  or  will  be  given,  op  GonGessiott^  made,  no  reciri€ii4Hia 
admitted  of,  no  conditions  or  stipulations  accepted.*'      A  few  re- 
marks on  these  topics,  1  trust.  Sir,  you  will  not  consider  as  un!>eason- 
able.—-The  learned  Dr.  is,  no  doubt,  well  versed  in  ecclesiastical  htsto* 
jy.     1  tru>t  he  will  allow  us  likewise  to  have  some  acqeamtance  with, 
it,  and  will  not  have  the  arrogaiice  to  hind  us  down  to  hii  exposition . 
and  interpretation  as  infallUie.    He  may  be  assured  we  shall  not  * 
acquiesce  in  any  commentary  egregiously  marked  with  suppression 
and  mutilation  of  facts.    Ihe  Dr.  ii  seems  reads  bistory  with  a  jaun- 
diced e)'e.     Prepossessed  with  the  i:oiiou,  that  the  Protestant  Church 
has  no  higher  origin  than  the  £ra  of  the  Reformatiou,  he  argued  upon 
that  as  a  tact,  and  vainly  imagines  that  his  gratuitous  assertion  will, 
pass  current  tor  truth.    Does  he  then  need  to  be  told,  thai  a  christian 
church  was  planted  in  ihUiblaud  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  probably 
by  St.  Paul  himself,  even  belbre  the  church  of  Borne  was.e&iablithed* 
and  tbai  it  continued  for  more  than  five  centuries  suibjeci  to  the  juris- . 
diction  of  its  own  prelates,  totally  independent  of  (be  authority  and  in- 
terference of  the  See  o<  Rome  r    In  *  process  of  time,  however,  after 
having  repeatedly  resisted  its  claijns  and  protested  against  its  supre*. 
macy^  it  becatne  subject  to  its  usurped  dominion,  till  it  was  at  length 
rescued  from  thraldom  by  that  happy  event,  which  may  more  appropri* 
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itetj  be  siykd  itik  resloraiion  to  its  original  state,  tbao  its  refbrmation  from 
4he  oomptioiis  of  popery.  Does  be  need  to  be  told,  that  from  this  soorto 
oar  Prolestmt  Cborcb  traces  its  deritalioo^  and  consequently  that  it 
daicuft'te  be  of  dime  institution^  and  of  ancient  date,  equally  with  his 
awn  }  Tlieae  are  historic  truf  bs»  susceptible  of  proof,  and  easy  to  bo 
pcoved  ^  and  however  the  worthy  Dr.  may  he  disposed  to  shut  his 
tfei  agaimt  them,  that  is  no  reason  why  w^  should  refuse  to  open 
ours.     Assured  as  we  are  of  these  truths,  and  resting  on  the  divine 
word  of  prombe,  we  have  no  fears  that  our  church  will  finally  fall  and 
be  destroyed.    Bat  as  it  has  heretofore  been  subdued,  and  subjugated 
for  a  time  to  a  foreign  yoke  ;  as  a  similar  degradation  may  again  be 
permitted  to  take  place  ;  and  as  we  are  threatened  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  the  diMted  assaults  of  ihe  Cossack  infantry  of  the  methodists,  the 
npaUicao  pfaalanxeaof  presbyrerianism,  and  the  collecting  columlis  of 
Catholicity 4  whachalleAge  the  possession  of  the  ark ;    ic  becomes  a 
doty  more  imperioosly  incumbent  upon  us,  not  to  put  arms  into  the 
baiidt  of  tocb  a  host.    Sanguine,  however,  as  the  Dr.  may  appear  in 
his  expectation  of  eolhting  dissenters  under  his  triumphantly  displayed 
Oriflam^  be  maybe  assured,  thar»  as  protestauts,  they  will  ever  reso« 
hitely  decline  all  alliance^and  confederacy  intended  to  promote  the  re- 
viral  aod  restoration  of  Popery.     In  regard  to  oaths  and  securities  tbo 
libefaily  loquacious  Dr.  is  equally  communicative  and  undisguised,  and 
has  fofiered  some  secrets  to  escape  him.    "  Oaths  not  to  seek  directly 
or  indirectly  the  subversion  of  (he  proiestant  Church,  he  tells  us,  it  is 
both  absurd  and  insulting  in  the  legislature  to  propose,  and  degrading 
and  bumiliating  to  the  papists  to  take.**     And  why  >    fiecause  for- 
•ooth  this  would  t>e  to  abuse  the  divine  command,  which  says, "  Go  ye 
and  teach  all  natiods  !'*    The  Protestant  church,  being  yet  in  its  inf»n- 
^,  must  DO  doubt  stand  in  need  of  being  taught,  and  if  placed  under 
the  (aitioo  of  the  learned  Dr.  might  reasonably  be  expected  quickly 
to  beoome  a  prolidient  in  Catholiclry.    But  I  fear  that  even  the  Dr.*s 
exoberant  dbUities   are  unequal  to  the  task  of  crnversion,  and  I 
tbtnk  I  bat  he  himself,  conscious  of  this  truth,  would  prefer  the  more 
cooipeDdioas  and  efieetual  expedient  of  subvers'.on  and  extermination. 
Tbtt  Inference  at  least  may  fairly  be  deduced  firom  his  abomination  of 
Oatbs  tor  the  security  aikl  preservation  of  the  protestant  chuicb,  and 
from  bia  avowed  Opwnon  that  **  rt  will  be  one  day  rejected  by  the 
whole  earth."    As  to    "  SeeurHic?,**  he  says,  "  we  hare  non^  to 
give."    This  declaration  indeed  is  not  surprising. 

They  have  for  years  past  been  straining  every  nerve  to  remove  the 
imesent  securities  and  salfe?guards  of  the  Protestant  church  |  and  could 
U  possibly  be  expected,  that  the  moment  they  had  sbccceded  in  get- 
ting rid  of  them,  the)  woukl  consent  immediately  to  the  subfttitutioo 
of  others  in  their  room  ?  I'hat  would  be  to  rebuild  the  edifice  which 
tliey  bad  so  long  laboured  ro  destroy.  They  have  now,  through  the 
moatb  of  the  eloquent  Dr.  Dromgoole,  explicitly  avowed  this  to  be 
the  case.  No  secqrvties  can  or  will  be  given,  no  concessions  made, 
go  rettnctlons  admitted  of,  no  conditions  accepted.  1'bese  truths, 
Mr.  E£tor,  yotj  have  repeatedly  proclaimed  in  the  progress  of  your 
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work,  and  yoa  bare  now  the  higb  gratification  to  find  foar  predicihai 
fully  verified.  The  late  Mr.  Burke,  io  a  work  signalised  aa  an 
admirable  specimen  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  devek)ped  the  prin*^ 
ciples  of  the  French  revolutionists,  aud  described  with  pri^bettc  pea: 
the  dreadful  consequences  that  might  be  expected  towault,  in  theditf 
solution  of  .government  and  social  order,  in  the  overthrow  of  esta* 
blishments,  and  subversion  of  the  laws.  Subsequent  events  bore  amplo 
testimony  to  his  sagacity  and  furcbight*  Various  writers,  and  yoar» 
aelf,  Mr.  Editor,  amongst  the  foremost,  have  of  late  years  tntfoldad 
the  principles  of  the  Papists,  pointing  out  the  efifects,  and  forewarning 
us  of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended.  To  the  truth  and  reality  c£ 
these  Dr.  Dromgoole  has  given  full  and  decisive  attestation.  We 
thank  hitn  for  his  open  and  manly  profession.  We  now  know  what 
we  have  to  expect.  The  possession  of  the  ark  is  cballeoged,  the 
overthrow  oC  our  invaluable  constitution  is  resolved*  the  destniction 
of  our  mild  and  tolerant  church  is  decreed ;  in  short,  tbe  bcaHtifui 
and  well-constructed  fabric  of  our  civil  and  religions  liberties  is  at 
stake.  Those  liberties  have  heretofore  risen  superior  to  rpany  triaU^ 
have  surmounted  many  difficulties,  and  escaped  ooany  dangers^  to 
which  (hey  were  exposed:  l£  we  still  set  a  value  upon  them,  and 
deem  them  worthy  of  preservation,  (which  cannot  adroit  of  a  doubt) 
we  must  be  prepared  to  join  heart  and  hand  in  their  defence,  secon<y> 
and  perpetuation. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  ot)edient  Serf  ant, 
FeL  16,  1814.  CLERICUS  ANGUCANUS. 

TO  OUR  READERS. 

We  have  to  apologize  to  our  readers  for  the  spancity  of  books  rw* 
viewed  in  the  present  number.  Lambert's  TraveUin  Canada,  Lord 
Byron's  poems,  and  several  other  new  publications,  were,  in  fact, 
set  apart  for  notice ;  but  the  length  of  some  of  the  Misoellaneooa 
Articles,  which  were  of  a  more  temporary  nature,  and  related  td 
subjects  of  immediate  importance,  rendered  it  impracticable.  Here- 
after, however,  more  attention  will  t>e  paid  to  books,  especially  to 
new  productions. 

POETRY. 

Sqfie,  an  Eastern  Tale.      By  J.  H.  Reynolds,  12mo.  Pp.  9I.  5$,  6d. 
Cawthorn.   1814. 

Loan  Byron  will,  no  doubt,  be  very  much  flattered1>y  the  dedication 
of  this  tale  to  him,  which  is  prefaced  by  some  introductory  stanzas, 
the  object  of  which  appears  to  be  (for  it  is  not  very  intelligible)  to 
rouse  the  slavish  inhabitants  of  the  East  to  a  sense  of  their  degraded 
•tate,  and  to  make  them  throw  off  the- yoke  of  their  governors,  and 
recover  tbeir  long  lost  freedom.  When  they  were  so  happy  as  to 
enjoy  that  freedom,  the  poet  has  not  condescended  to  state.    The  East, 
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according  to  bim>  can  boast  of  beauty  utiknown  to  tbis  on  colder 
cTunate. 

"  And  tbou  canst  boast  a  line  of  beauty  too. 
In  tbe  fine  features  of  thy  lovely  fair  5  . 
A  poet's  fancy  might  in  vain  pursue 
The  task  of  painting  loveliness  so  rare  :-^ 
Eyes  dark,  yet  soft, — and  teeth  that  might  compare 
With  polish'd  rows  of  whitest  ivory  ; 
J  gloisy  flow  of  hyicinthine  hair, 
A  cheek  whose  glowioe  colour  well  might  vie 
With  the  first  roseate  hlush  that  tints^  the  morning  shy. 

We  know  fall  well  that  a  bed  of  hyacinths  presents  a  great  variety 
of  colours — from  pure  white  to  dark  purple — but  if  the  ladies  of  the 
East  ba^  hair  of  any  of  the  said  colours,  we  must  admit  that  they 
greatly  excel,  in  this  respect,  tbe  less  splendid  beauties  of  Northern 
and  Western  climes.  But  tbe  poet,  feeling  a  little  awkwardness  about 
his  hyacinthine  hair,  thinks  it  necessary  to  account  for  it,  in  one  of 
those  notes  with  which,  in  compliance  with  modern  custom,  he  has  • 
tfaoogbt  proper  to  enrich  and  to  illustrate  his  work. 

*'  The  metaphor  taken  from  the  hyacinth  is  very  common  with  tbe 
Arabians,  and  was  so  with  the  Greeks  5  a  poem  can  hardly  lay  claim 
to  tbe  title  of  '  Oriental '  without  it.     Sir  William  Jones  has  made 
Vfe  of  it  in  an  eclogue  composed  of  Eastern  images  : — 
"  The  fragrant  hyacinths  of  Azza*s  hair, 
**  That  wanton  with  the  laughing  summer's  air." 
80,  because  Sir  William  Jones  bad  compared,  most  appropriately,  the 
ftagrance  of  Axza's  hair  to  the  scent  of  hyacinths,  Mr.  J.  H.  Rey- 
nolds thinks  himself  justified  in  talking  of 

'  A  glossy  flow  of  hyacinthine  hair.* 
but  both  the  line  and  the  note  afford  an  apt  illustration  of  the  poet's 
iftteUectiial  powers,  of  his  perspicuity,  and  of  his  judgment. 

We  shall  present  our  readers  with  the  opening  passage  of  the 
^oem,  in  which,  no  doubt,  tbe  bard  exerted  the  greatest  powers  of 
bis  mind. 

**  Oh  !  Peace  bad  long  rested  in  Assad's  baram, 
Till  the  clang  of  arms,  the  war's  alarum, 
Had  scared  the  meek-eyed  damsel  from 
Her  fisiir  abode,  her  smiling  home. 
Happiest  Assad  !  then  was't  thou  sharing     « 
The  smiles  of  a  maiden  fair  and  free. 
As  e'er  whisper'd  lover's  melody  )— 
Ever  fulfilling,  and  ever  declaring, 
She  kiss'd  thee  hence  when  the  steed  was  mounted. 

For  the  rural  pleasures  of  hunt  and  chase  ; 
She  listened  to  hear  the  feats  recounted. 

With  words  of  praise  and  smiling  face  ; 
Sheswept  the  lute  with  an  airy  lightness, 
That  hardly  seem'd  to  touch  the  chords  ; 
She  sang  such  sweet,  such  witching  words. 
And  her  eyes  fiash*d  such  expressive  brightness. 
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That  a  Hoiiri  conld  never  in  hoaw  of  pleasare, 
l^reaihe  a  sofier  tone  or  a  lovelier  measure  ; 
Nor  conld  brjghier  glancei  ever  be  giveu. 
To  x^elcomo  the  souU  of  the  dead  to  heaven/' 
Such  of  our  readers  as  are  satikded  with  toch  versification  as^tbis, 
«nd  as  can  have  patience  to  labour  through  ninety  pagt^  of  it^  may 
Lave  recourse  to  the  hook  Itself,  of  which,  they  vk^ilJ  tiod,  the  proe- 
mium  at^'ordii  a  very  furr  specimen.     Indeed^  whatever  merit  belongs 
to  unifonni^,  and  anisistency*  of  genius,  taste,  tone,  sentiment,  and 
language^  must  certainly  attach  to  Mr.'J.  H.  Reynolds. 


MISCELLANIES* 

Observations  on  the  Message  qf  Mr.  Madls^m  'o  Congress  in  Decern" 

her  lasL 

At  ihe  present  moment,  when  we  are  on  the  eve  of  entering  upon  ft 
uegoiiatioi)  with  the  Uiu ted  States,  we  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our 
|)ower  to  huburtt  to  our  readers,  the  following  remarks  of  our  intetli'^ 
Xeni  corre«pondeut  in  No\  a  Scotia,  on  the  conduct  of  the  governmenc 
of  that  country :  and  tor  a  perlect  understanding  of  the  subject,  we 
pref.M  e  tbe:»e  renutrks  witli  the  address. 

It  U  our  iijoat  earnest  exhortation  to  the  British  government,  not  to 
enter  on  any  treaty  with  America  without  a  clear,  ftill,  and  definite, 
adjustment^  of  all  pciuts  relating  to  the  boundaries,  to  the  ^heries,and 
to  (he  Indians.  The  neglect  to  provide  for  these  essential  points,  ia 
former  negotiations,  led  to  an  endless  scene  of  chicanery  and  conten- 
tion s  and,  by  the  ignorance  of  those  to  whom  these  important 
interests  were  confided,  boundaries  were  ultimately  agreed  to,  whidi 
never  had  been  in  the  contemplation  of  either  party,  and  which  left  to 
Adierican  rapacity  an  easy  means  of  farther  encroachments,  in  addi- 
tion to  njost  enormous  actual  advantages;  The  perfidy,  the  treachery, 
and  the  ungovernable  haired,  which  the  American  government  have 
displayed  towards  this  country,  as  unnatural  in  their  origin,  as 
atrocious  in  their  object, superadded  to  their  scandalous  violation  of  the 
jaw  of  nation,  in  a  notorious  instance,  wotild  render  it  an  act  of 
auicide  to  yield  to  its  pretensions,  one  single  point  on  the  score  of  , 
accommodation,  or  indulgence  ;  while  to  leave  any  thing  to  future 
discuMion,  especially  an  object  of  such  injmense  importance  as  the 
fcettlemont  of  boundaries,  would  be  an  act  of  tht  most  inexcusable 
folly.  The  loyal  and  gallant  conduct  of  our  Canadian  boethren,  in 
deferring  their  territory,  against  American  invasion,  assisted  as  they 
have  been,  with  a  very  inadequate  European  force,  entitles  them  to 
the  most  marked  attention  from  the  Biitiah  government.  We  trusty 
therefore,  that  their  interests  will  not  be  disregarded,  as  h;eretofore; 
and  that  they  will  cot  have  the  same  ground  of  complaint,  in  any 
tMture  treaty^  which  p^at  treaties  have  too  abundantly  afforded  thep. 
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PaESIDENT  MADEUSONS  MESSAGE. 

mahingUn  Gty,  Dec.  7m  1818. 

Tbit  day  at  tweWe  o'clock,  the  President  of  tbe  Uoited  Slataib 
tmmmiited  the  foUowiiig  message  to  both  Homes  of  Coograit^  bf 
bis  Secretary : 

Fellow  Citizens  of  tbe  Senate,  and  of  tbe  House  of  Representatifs» 

In  meeting  you  at  tbe  present  interesting  coojuiioture»  it  would 
have  been  highly  satisiisctory  if  I  could  have  cooHnutucaied  a  favosr* 
able  result  to  tbe  mission  charged  with  negotiatioos  for  restoring  peice. 
It  was  a  just  expectation  from  tbe  respect  due  to  tbe  distinguished 
Sovereign  who  bad  invited  tbem  by  his  o^r  of  mediation  j  from  tbo 
readiness  with  which  tbe  invitation  was  accepted  oo  the  part  of  tho 
United  States,  and  from  tbe  pledge  to  be  found  In  an  act  of  their  1»> 
gislatore,  for  the  liberality  wbich  their  plenipotentiaries  would  carrf 
into  the  negotiatioos,  that  no  time  would  be  lost  by  the  Britisb  govern* 
ment,  in  embracing  the  experiment  for  hastening  a  stop  to  the  efiusioft 
of  blood.  A  prompt  and  cordial  acceptance  of  tbe  medbition  oo  that 
side»  was  the  less  to  be  doubted,  as  it  was  of  a  nature  not  to  submit 
rights  or  pretensions  on  either  side  to  the  decision  of  an  umpire,  but  ' 

afford  merely  an  opportunity,  honourable  and  desirable  to  both,  for    /l^ 
discussing,  and  if  possible,  adjusting  them  for  tbe  interest  of  both.     '  %^l      ^  ^ 

The  British  cabinet,  either  rojsuking.  our  desire  of*  peace,  ton  ^^^^^^T^*^ 
dread  of  British  power,  or  misled  by  other  falbicious  calculation,  htt  ^^jijj^^^^^ 
disappointed  this  reasonable  anticipation.  No  communications  from  ^^ 
our  envoys  having  reached  us,  ,no  information  on  tbe  subject  faasbeen 
received  from  that  source.  But  it  is  known  that  the  mediation  waa 
declined  in  the  first  instance,  and  there  are  no  evidence,  notwith* 
standing  tbe  lapse  of  time,  that  a  change  of  disposition  in  the  British 
ConnciU  has  taken  place,  or  is  to  be  expected. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  nation,  proud  of  its  rights,  and  con* 
scious  of  its  strength,  has  no  choice  but  an  exertion  of  one,  in  support « 
of  tbe  other.  I 

To  this. determination,  tbe  best  encouragement  is  derived  from  tbo 
success  with  which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  bless  our  arms,  both 
•n  the  land  and  on  tlie  water* 

Whilst  proofs  have  been  continued  of  tbe  enterpriae  and  skill  of 
our  cruisers,  public  and  private,  on  tbe  ocean,  and  a  new  trophjT 
gained  iq  the  capture  of  a   British  by  an  American  vessel  of  war, 
after  aa  action  giving  celebrity  to  the  name  of  the  victorious  com- 
mander ;  the  great  inland  waters,  on  which  the  enemy  were  also  to      /  ,  i  ^  ~ 
be  encountered,  have  presented  achievements  of  our  naval  arms,  aa      ^*  /  ii^*^ 
brilliant  in  their  character,  as  they  have  been  important  in  their  oon«    ^    -^ 
sequences. 

On  Lake  Erie,  the  squadron  under  command  of  Captain  F^rry, 
bnving  met  the  British  squadron  of  superior  force,  a  sanguinary  coo* 
flict  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  whole.  The  conduct  of  that  officer, 
adroit  as  it  was  daring,  and  which  was  so  well  seconded  by  bis  com« 
rades,  justly  entitles  them  to  tbe  admiration  and  gratitude  of  thts 

tio.  189,  Vol  46,  February,  1814.  M 
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ooiltitrfi  atkl  will  fill  aoearty  page  in  its  MvdttiDalf^  with  a  victorf, 
sever  lorpasaad  kt  hwtre,  iiewefer  oiadi  it  oUijr  have  beeit  io  wb^^ 
Bttode. 

Oo'LaiieOtolaHo,  fltecaatioa  ef  Ae  British  cemnunder,  ^Toured 
kf  oeotiafMiclet,  fnutwied  theeflbmof  ttie  American  Gomnmider 
%>  bRagjon  a  decki^  aotien.  Caplalo  Chm^acey  was  able^  however, 
to  ettaUith  au  atcendancy  on  that  important  theatre,  and  to  prove, 
I^Ae  manner  ii^wMefa  be  efleetedeverjr  thing  pouible,  that  oppor* 
ittnitiet  only  were  wantodi  far  a  more  thining  display  of  his  owm 
taianf  i»  •nd  of  the  gaMaotry  of  those  nnder  hit  t»mttuuid. 
.  The.  swetCM  on  Lake  Erie  having  opened  a  passage  to  the  territory 
bi  the  enemy*  the  ofl&cer  commimdmg  the  nortb*westeni  army* 
Iwngfcrrad  the  war  thither;  and  rapidly  pursuing  the  hostile  troops, 
Aeeing  with  their  savage  assodatesi  forced  a  general  tictton,whtch 
^icuy  ttvnshiaced  in  the  capture  of  the  Britiiii,  and  Uie  dispersjM 
fsf  the  savage  force. 

The  iMillt  is  i^ignaHy  hooootible  to  Msjof  General  Hafriion,  iqr 
whose  military  talents  it  was  prepansd ;  to  eolonel  Jdhnson  and  ma 
toonnssd  volonteers,  whose  impetnoos  onset  gave  a  decisive  blow  li 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  ^  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  volnnleermilitia» 
eqnaUy  bmve  and  patriotic,  who  bore  an  kM eresting  pare  in^  the  scene ; 
taoore  especially  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  Keotocky,.at  the  head  df 
tbem  whoie  heroism,  s'gnnrised  in  the  war  which  established  the  indc^ 
peodenoe  #f  his  coontryr  sooght,  at  an  advanced  age,  asharoi|i 
hardships  and  battles,  for  maintaining  its  rights  and  its  safe^. 

The  effect  of  these  soooeases  has  been  to  lescne  the  inhaWtanU  of 
Michigan  ftom  their  oppressions,  aggravated  by  gross  infractions  of 
the  capitnlation,  which  sobjeoted  them  to  a  foreignpowerf  to  aHenaii 
the  savages  of  niHneroos  tribes  from  the  enemy,  by  whom  thCjr  werli 
disappointed  and  at>andoned ;  and  to  reliefs  an  extensive  region  of 
country  from  a  merciless  Warfare,  which  desolated  its  frontiers,  anjl 
'imposed>on  iis  dtizens  the  most  harassing  services. 

.  J^  conseqaence  of  onr  naval  superi<^ttyon  Lake  Ontario,  andtftw 
.  opportonity  afforded  by  it  for  conceutrating  our  forces  by  water,  ope^ 
vartoM  whksh  hfld  beeti  previously  plflntved,  were  set  on  foot  against 
<be  pouessions  of  the  enemy  on  ihie  St.  Lawrence-  Such,  howerer, 
was  the  delay  prorluced»-  in  tbe  6rst  lnslance»-by  adverse  weather  of 
imuMinl  violence  and  con6nuance»  and  sndi  the  circunastancet  ac« 
tendingtbefiDdlnio\*ementsof  the  army,  that  the  prospect,  aton# 
time  so  favourable,  was  not  realised. 

The  cruelty  of  the  enemy » in  enlisting  the  savages  into  a  wnr  with 
«  nation  desiroos  of  mutuart  emulation  tn  niiiigatiVig  its  calamities, 
iias  not  been  confined  to  any  one  quarter.  Wherever  they  could  be 
-toraed  against  u«,  noexettions  to  elfec:t  it  have  been  spared.  On  our 
South  Western  border,  the  Creek  tribes,  who,  yielding  to  our  pre* 
jervtng  endeavours,  were  gradually  acqdiring  more  civilized  Iiahtts, 
-became  the  unforumate  victims  of  sedociion.  A  u*ar  in  that  quarter 
.has  been  the  cou«9quence,  inroriated  by  a  bloody  fanaticism  recently 
propagatt*d  anrmng  them. 
It  was  M^cessary'  to  crubb  such  a  war  before  it  coald  spread  among 
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liie  GODtjfMw  tritely  mi  hitoe  it  «ald6»oac  cftiwiwiiMrf  ibj 
eoeiny  into  tbac  viciDky.    With  thit  view  g  force  was  oiiUdI  into  tte   j/it^*'*^^'^^^^ 
•ervioe  of  ibe  United  Slates,  Irom  tbe  States  of  Geot]pa  and  Tea*  r^     j 
iMssee^  wbicli.  with  tbe  oeafeit  wgular  tfoafw,  and  other  ceifi  from   ^^laa^ 
Ibe.MissWippi  territory^  iGUsht  eot  only  cbastiae  Ibe  savafSi  imo  pre«  Y^mA 
sebt  peace,  but  make  a  lasting  iiopresslMi  on  tbeir  6en.  ^^^^^i^^ 

.  I1ieprqgTeMoftbeeapeditiM|^:asitf»ilkyetlmown,eorien^^  ^ 

»kb  tbe  martial  leal  with  wbieAi  ii  wgs  etpoosed ;  add  tbe  best  bopee    J^^jiJ^  ^ 
of  a  satisfactory  issoqare  autboriaedby  tbd  complete  aoeoeis  with  |.,.jp^^ 
"^hkik  a  weri  pUmoed  enterprise  was  esecated  q^nst  a  body  ef  faos^     <^^ 
tile  savages,  by  detacbments  of  volnnteer  odlitia  of  Tennessee  imdar      ^ 
tbe  command  of  tbe  giUaol  Oeo.CoSee ;  and  1^  a  stiU  move  importgec 
victpry  over  a  larger  body  of  ibem»  gained  under  tbe  immediate  oon* 
maod  of  Major  Gen.  Jackson :  an  officer  equally  diitingnlshed  Ar  Ue 
patriotism  and  military  talents. 

Tbe  systf  matic  pecse?eraoce<^  tbe  enemy  in  courting  tiM  aid  of 
tbe  savages  ip  all  qqanars,  and  tbe  natural  e&ct  ef  kindSng  dielr  or^ 
dinary  |m>penstty  to  war  imo  a  passion  wblcb  even  among  those  beat 
dispiOBed  towards  tbe  United  States,  was  ready.  If  not  employed  on 
oorside,4o  be  turned  against  OS.  A  departure  from  oor  protracted  Akw 
bcoianoe  to  accept. the  services  tendered  by  tbem  has  thus  been  Ibsoed  ^ 

npMinak    .Bnt,  in  yielding  tott,  tbe  reullatioo  has  been  mitigaiadaa      JV-^ 
moch  as  possible^  both  in  its  extent  and  in  itaeharacter,  stopping  &r     ^^  'JjfH  •.  ; 
short  of  the  exiample  of  the  mmmf,  who  owe  the  advantages  they  havw         i  J  «tn 
occaaiooally  gain^  in  ,  battle*  chi^y  to  the  number  of  tfoh'  savages  %      ^4/  r*?  ^ 
and  who  have  not  controoled  them  either  ftom  tkm$  usual  pmotice  of '/    jJf^ 
indiscriqnnatemeisacfe on  defenceless  inhabitants^  or  from  scenes  of  IvA^^^r^' 
carpage  withoota  parallel,  on  prisoners  to  the  British  araui,  gnordtd 
by  all  the  laws  of  humanity  and  honorable  war. 

For  thoie  enormities^  tbe  enemy  are  eqinlly  re^oosible,  whether 
with  tbe  power  to  prevent  them  they  want  the  will,  or  with  tho 
knowledge  of  a  want  of  power  they  atiU  avail  themselvas  of  sodi 
instruments. 

,  In  other  respects  the  eneoay  are  pufNdng  a  poursewhich  IhrailenB 
consequences  most  afflicting  to  humanity. 

AsUnding  law  of  Great  Britain  «ituraKses»t»ia  wdl  knowui  aH    Q^ 
aliens,  ponsf^ying  with  eo^ditioos  Unuted  10  a  shorter  period  than    ^     j      4" 
those  required  by  the  United  States  |  and  natnnKied  sofaiecta  are,    C0v^ 
in  war,  employed  by  her  government  ineommell  whh  native  sulyecfs,  .^^  ^  ^ 
InncootaguoosBriMi  province,  regobukms  prooaolgatod  ainee  the     ''Jt'^^ 
eoqMnenceoient  of  the  war  con^oitiMpa  of  tbe  United  Slates,  bekig    /^  /  ^^t^-*' 
there  onder-certain  ciroumstances,  to  bear  arms  i  whilst  of  the  nattvo  ^'    P 
eoitgvants  from  the  United  States  who  compose  mnch  of  the  popeto«i  f  f  il'^^ 

E>n  of  the  province,  a  number  have  actually  liorne  arms  agauist  the 
niiedStates>  within  tbeblimitt;  some  of  whom,  after  hav«p|ddno 
so,  have  become  prisoners  of  war,  and  are  now  in  our  petaassfcto.  The 
pcitisb  commander  in  that  province  neverthelaas,  with  the  seoctioo  ae 
appears,  of  his  aovernment,  thought  proper  to  select  Aem  Aacfif 
can  jrisqnars  pf  war^  and  send  to  Great  Bntam  far  trial  as  oisainal^ 
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iB^  Mi$celltmle9, 

a  nuniber'of  iifdividualB,  who  had  emigrated  from  the  Briti^  dominioffi 
long  prior  to  the  state  of  war  between  the  two  nations,  who  had  jncor- 
porated  themselves  into  oiir  political  society,  in  the  moded  recogniaced  by 
the  law  and  practice  of  Great  Britain,  and  who  were  made  ptisonen 
of  wjir,  under  the  banners  of  their  adopted  country,  fighting  for  its 
rights  and  its  safety. 
The  protection  due  to  these  citif  ent  requiring  an  effectual  interposi* 
I  tion  in  ihcir  behalf,  a  like  number  of  British  prisoners  of  war  were 
put  into  confinement,  ulih  a  notification  that  they  wonld  experience 
whatever  violence  might  be  committed  on  th^  AmericaD  prisonert  of 
war  sent  to  Great  Britain. 

ft  was  hoped  that  this  necessary  consequence  of  the  step  unadvised- 

ly  taken  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  would  have  led  her  government 

to  reflect  on  (he  inconsistencies  of  its  conduct,  and  that  a  sympathy 

I       with  the  British,  if  not  with  the  American  sufferers,  would  have  ar- 

A  ^      Vested  the  cruel  career  opened  by  its  example. 

^        a  ^^**  ^^*  unhappil)'  not  the  case.     In  violation  both  of  consistency, 

I /III       ^^^  ^^  humanity,  American  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers, 

^"^^y^^       in  double  the  number  of  British  soldiers  confined  here,  were  ordered 

into  plose  confinement,  with  formal  notice,  that  in  the  event  of  a 

retaliation  for  the  death  which  might  be  inflicted  on  the  prisoners  of 

war  sent  to  Great  Britain  for  trial,  the  officers  so  confined  \K*Duld  be 

put  to  death  also.     It  was  notified  at  the  same  time,   that  the  com^^ 

inanders  of  the  British  fleet  and  armies  on  our  coast,  are  instructed,  •in 

the  iiame  event,  to  proceed  with  a  destructive  severity,  against  our 

towns  and  their  inhabitants. 

That  DO  doubt  might  be  left  with  the  enemy  of  our  adherence  l[^ 
the  retaliating  resort  imposed  on  ut,  a  correspondent  number  of  Bri-' 
tish  officers  prisoners  of  war  in  our  hands^  were  immediately  put 
into  close  confinement,  to  abide  the  fate  of  those  confined  by  the 
•oemy  ;  and  the  British  government  has  been  apprized  of  the  deter- 
minpcionof  this  government  to  retaliate  any  other  proceeding  agaitist 
Qs,  contrary  to  the  legitimate  modes  of  warfare. 

It  is  as  fortunate  for  the  United  States  that  they  hare  it  in  their 
power  to  meet  the  enemy  in  this  deplorable  contest,  as  it  is  honour* 
able  to  them,  that  they  do  not  join  in  it  but  under  the  most  imperioua 
obligations,  and  with  the  humane  purpose  of  efiixtttating  a  return  t« 
tbeestablished  usages  of  war. 

The  views  of  the  French  government  on  the  subj^s  which  hw% 
been  to  long  commitfed  to  negotiation  have  receiv^  no  elucidation 
•ince  the  close  of  your  last  session.  The  minister  plenipatentiary  tk 
th»  Unitdd  States  at  Paris,  had  not  been  enabled,  by  proper  opportuni* 
ties,  to  press  the  objects  of  his  mission,  as  prescribed  by  his  iostroc- 
tions. 

Tht  militia  being  always  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  bulwark  of 
defence  and  security  for  ffte  states,  and  the  constitution  having  wisely 
committed  to  the  national  authority  a  use  of  that  force,  as  c he  best 
-pnmsioD  agi^mt  an  uniafb  mihtary  establishment,  as  well  as  a  re» 
fecvlMy  adapted  to  a  country  having  the  extent  and  (he 
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CKpotore-of  Ihe  Uottod  Statot— I  reoomaiend  4q  Coogiipss  a*  revifloa; 
«f  the  militia  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  sacuring,  more  efi^toaUy,  tber 
services  of  all  detacbroents  called  ioto  the  employmentSj  and  place4 
under  tbe  govemro^t  of  the  United  States* 

It  will  deserve  tbe  CQOSjderation  of  Congress  also»  whether,  among 
other  improvements  in  the  militia  laws,  justice  does  not  require  ^ 
regulation,  under  due  precautions,  for  defraying  tbe  expences  incU 
dent  to  tbe  first  assembling,  as  well  as  to  tbe  subsequent  movefjnents  ot 
detachments  called  into  the  national  service. 

To  give  to  our  vessels  of  war,  public  and  private,  tbe  requisite 
advantages  in  their  cruises,  it  is  of  much  importance  that  they  should  .  j      i 

have,  both  for  themselves  and  their  prizes,  tbe  use  of  th<i  ports  of      ,^^ 
friendly  powers.     With  this  view,  I  recoiricneud  to  Congress,  thf  ^ 

expediency  of  such  legal  provisions  as  may  supply  the  defects,  or  rov    i^^  /   // 
move  tbe  doubts  of  the  executive  authority  to  allow  to  tbe  cpoisers  6f      luj^^^"^ 
other  powers,  at  war  with  tbe  enemies  of  llie  United  States,  such      •^r^^ 
oae  of  the  American  porta  and  markets,  as  may  correspond  with  th«      -  P^ 
privileges  allowed  by  such  powers  to  American  cruisers.  ^         ' 

Doriqg  the  year  ending  on  the  dOth  Sept.  last,  the  receipts  iota 
tbe  Treasury  have  exceeded  37  roiUipns  and  a  half  of  dollars,  of 
which  near  24  millions  were  the  pipduoe  of  loans.  After  noeeting 
all  the  demands  for  tbe  public  service,  there  remained  in  tbe  Treasuiy 
CO  that  day  near  7  millioos  of  dollars.  Under  tbe  authority  contained  i  a 
tbe  act  of  the  2d  of  August  last,  for  borrowing  7  millions  and  half 
of  deUars,  that  sum  has  been  obtained  on  terms  more  favourable  tp  the 
United  States  than  those  of  the  preceding  loan  made  during  tbe  pri»» 
sent  year.  Further  sums  to  a  considerable  amount  will  be  necessary 
to  be  obcaioed  in  the  same  way  during  the  ensuing  year ;— -and  from 
the  increased  capital  of  the  country,  from  tbe  fidelity  with  which  tbe 
public  engagements  have  been  kept,  and  the  pqblic  credit  maintained, 
it  may  be  expected  00  good  grounds  that  tbe  pecessary  pecuniary 
sttpplica  will  not  be  wanting. 

The  expeoces  of  the  current  year,  firom  the  multiplied  operations 
falling  within  it,  have  necessarily  been  extensive.  But  on  a  just  es« 
timate  of  tbe  oampaigo,  in  which  the  mass  of  them  has  been  incur** 
red,  tbe  cost  will  not  be  found  disproportionate  to  tbe  advantages 
which  have  been  gained*  Tbe  campaign  has  indeed,  in  its  latter  sta- 
ges  in  one  quarter,  been  less  favorable  than  was  expected ;  but^  in 
addition  to  tbe  importance  of  our  naval  success,  the  progress  of  the 
campaign  baa  been  filled  with  incidents  highly  honorable  to  the  Ame- 
rican arms. 

Tbe  attacks  of  the  enemy  on  Craney  Island,  on  Fort  Meigs,  on 
Sadcei's  harbour,  and  on  Sandusky,  have  been  vigorously  and,  suc« 
cessfttlly  repulsed  %  nor  have  they  in  any  case  succeeded  on  their  fron* 
tier,  excepting  when  directing  against  tbe  peaceable  dwellings  of  in- 
difiduals,  or  villagea  unprepared  or  undefended. 

On  the  other  band,  the  nipvements  of  tbe  American  ,army  have 
bean  followed  by  the  reduction  of  York,  and  Forts  George,  Erie, 
and  Maiden  i  fa|  the  recovery  of  Detroiti  a^  tbe  extinctiQu  of  ibe 
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Ittdiia  w«r  to  tlw  ymU}  «nd  by  the  oocopHMjr  or  eommaftd  of  a 
hrge  portkm  of  Upper  Gioadt.  Btttlet  have  also  been  fousht  on  thv 
'  %aSitn  of  the  8c^  Lawreooe,  whn^b,  though  not  aooompHshing  iheir 
entire  objects^  leflect  faoBoor  on  the  discipline  and  pro«veM  of  the 
ioldiery,  the  belt  aognries  of  eventual  victory.  In  the  same  sdile 
ire  to  be  placed  the  late  tnccesset  in  the  Sooth,  over  one  of  the  noost 
powerful,  which  had  become  one  of  the  most  hostile  also,  of  the 
iBi^tk  tribes. 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  this  communication  withoot  expres*^ 
^nf  a  thankfulness,  in  which  all  ought  to  unite,  for  the  numerous 
Messings  with  which  our  beloved  country  contmo«i  to  be  favoured  j 
f&r  the  abundance  which  overspreads  our  land,  and  the  pretalling 
liealth  of  its  inhabitants,  for  the  preservition  of  our  internal  tran*^ 
quillhy,  and  the  stability  of  our  fi^  institutions ;  and  above  all,  for 
the  li^  of  divine  truth,  and  the  protectloti  of  every  roan's  con<* 
icience  in  the  enjo3^meDt  of  it.  And  although  among  our  blessioga 
«re  cannot  number  an  exemptioo  fVom  th^  evils  of  war ;  yet  these 
will  never  be  regarjded  as  the  greatest  of  evils,  by  the  fKends  of  liberty 
Mid  of  the  rights  of  natiocis.  Our  country  has  preserved  thfioajtaihe 
degrftdiog  ooodition  which  was  the  alteh^^ive,  when  tb^jrword  wai 
AaWti  In  %h^  eause^whicfa  gave  birth  to  our  national  in<iCBSQdai0e  $ 
»Bd  Muae  wiw  ctnitf Wpilelhe  IBBgWUUlte,''  afid  fee!  the  value  of 
tbaittlurlims evtstit,  "wHTshnfik  ft^  a^io^I.e 'fiHniml^ij^^ 
mai  ntpt^  ground  on .  wbicji  it^laoed  ihe  Aflaerican  people. 
-^  W^itb  all  good  citieens,  the  justice  and  necessity  or  resisling  wrongt 
and  usurpations  no  longer  to  be  borne,  will  sufficiently  outweigh  the 
prrvations^dnd  sacrifices,  inseparable  from  a  state  of  war.  But  it  is 
a  reflection  moreover,  peculiarly  consoling,  that  whibt  wars  are  ge^^ 
nerally  aggravated  by  their  baneful  effects  on  the  internal  improve^ 
tnetUs  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the  nations  engaged  in  them, 
tNieh  ii  the  fivoured  sHoation  of  the  United  States,  that  the  oalamitiea 
of  the  contest  into  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  enter,  are 
niitigBt«d  by  improvements  and  advantages  of  whifh  the  contest 
t^  itself  is  the  soaroet 

If  the  war  has  increased  the  interruptions  of  our  commerce,  it 

1?'^^  bas  at  the  same  time  cherished  and  multiplied  our  manufactures,  so 

.^f  «s  to  toake  ua  independent  of  all  other  countries  for  th^  more  esseit- 

iA^/'    ^^  branefaes,  for  which  we  ought  to  be  dependent  on  none  i  and  if 

fl'iSi     J  '    even  rapidly  f^ving  them  an  extent  which  will  create  additional  staples 

^       in  our  ^ture  iaftrcoorse  withforeign  markets. 

If  much  treasure  has  been  expended,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
it  has  been  applied  to  objects  durable  in  their  value,  add  necessary  to 
our  permanent  safety » 

If  the  war  has  exposed  us  to  increased  spoliatioos  on  the  ocean, 
iod  to  predatory  Incursioftt  on  the  1^,  it  has  developed  tbe  national 
aaeans  of  retaliating  the  former,  and  of  providing  protection  against 
the  latter;  demonstrating  to  all,  that  every  blow  aimed  at  our  mari- 
time iodepeodeoc^  is  an  impulse  acceleratiog  the  growth  of  oor 
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By  diflbsing  tbroogh  the  mass  of  tbe  nalioo  the  ekmeDU  of  imlUary 
discipline  and  instnictioD;  bjr  augmenting  and  diMnboting  warlika 
preparations^  applicable  to  fiiiare  use  i  by  evincing,  the  aseal  and  valor 
with  which  they  will  be  employed ;  and  the  cheerfulnesji  with  whidi ' . 
every  necetsary  borden  will  be  borne-*a  greater  respect  jfor  oar  rights^ 
and  a  longer  doratioo  of  oor  future  peace  are  promised,  than  couU 
be  expected  without  these  proofs  of  the  national  character  andxe-, 
soorces. 


— —  JAMES  MADISON. 

fTashbigian,  Decemler?,  1813. 

REMARKS  ON  MADISON'S  MESSAGE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sn, — ^When  I  addressed  you  last  week,  in  behalf  of  our  fellow  sub« 
jects  in  Canada,  I  was  not  aware  that  my  prediction  '*  If  there  w^aa 
not  virtue  enough  in  the  American  people  to  retrain  theosa  tbcm 
was  vice  enough  in  the  American  government  to  compel  them  4q 
falfA  their  threats  to  murder  the  prisoners  of  war>  who  are  now  in 
their  possession,"  would  meet  with  such  immediate  corroboratioD^  9i^: 
you  afforded  to  it,  by  the  publication  of  Mr*  ^^bdiyni'a'  Speaeb 
to  Congress,  on  the  opening  of  the  Session  at  Washington,  oo  the  7ti4 
nit. 

I  rejoice,  that  this  Speech  is  now  Before  the  public.  It  is  a  do* 
vdopement  of  the  views  of  that  government^  from  the  highest  an* 
Ihority ,  and  not  only  contains  an  avowal  of  their  determination  to  aol 
aal  have  predicted,  but  every  aigument  .they  can  devise  tp  justify 
that  determination  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  American  people )  foe 
it  ia  evident  that  in  an  official  communication  firom  the  adaunistratioA 
to  tbe  legbhiture,  they  would  bring  fofward  the  whole  strength  of  theit 
case,  upon  a  subject,  so  imporuut,  so  melancholy,  and  sqawAiV 
as  that  which  they  have  now  submitted  to  their  consideration  ;  and 
altboogfa  I  assert,  that  the  bh^kest  guilt  will  rest  upon  the  hnids  og 
the  fliers  of  tbaCgovfnunent,  be  it  of  Creat  Britain  er'Anerlca, 
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vvhich  first  depsKsftomibeeslablifhed  laws  of,  nattoD0»  imJ,  in  open 
defiance  of  them,  marders  prisoners  of  war ;  I  will  admit  every 
fact  which  Mr.  Madison  states  in  justification  of  his  conduct.  But 
before  I  proceed  to  consider  the  arguments  he  deduces  from  them,  or 
ihtst  by  which  Grreat  Britain  mav  prove  their  fallacy,  I  will  state  the 
case>  as  it  now  stands  between  tne  two  countries. 

tijreat  Britain  has  selected  from  among  the  prisoners,  she  has  taken 
4n  war  from  Amerrca,  twenty-three  persons  whom  she  accuses  of  , 
ilaving  committed  Treason  against  her  ;  these  persons,  as  is  custodi- 
al^ whh  thoge  labouring  under  similar  accusations,  are  in  close 
^confinement,  and  will  be  brou^t  to  a  regular  trial  for  the  crime  of 
^v^icfa  tbejare  accused,  and  iffbjand  guilty,  will  be  adjudged  to  sufifet 
death.  '' 

In  conseqtience  of  this  prodeeding  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain*  the 
American  government  have  cla<tely  confined  tweoty-ihree  British 
|>risoners  of  war,  and  havs  iK>tified  to  the  British  government  that  the/ 
will  inflict  upon  these  persons,  whatever  punishment  those  confined 
by  Great  Britain  may  suifer. 

Great  Britain,  contending  that  she  has  taken  no  step  inconsistent 
fivith  the  law  of  nations ;  that  these  men  though  taken  in  war,  are  not  , 
American  Priscmers,  but  traitors,  and  therefone  considering  America  as 
the  aggressor  in  the  confinement  of  i>risoners  of  war,  has  confined 
two  Americans  of  the  higher  ranks,  for  every  Englishman,  in  order 
to  deter  America  from  persevering  in  snch  conduct. 

This  measure  has,  however,  product  the  contrary  effect,  and  Aiiie«» 
wkti,  persisting  in  her  aasertioo  that  Great  Britain  is  the  aggressor,  has 
.confined  a  correspondent  number  "of  British  officers;  and  all  these 
onhappy  persoBs  now  await>  to  .awfoi  suspense,  the  deiermination  of 
ibis  momentous  question. 

As  i  wish  not  to  ju^me  the  minds  of  my  readers  upon  n  sobj^ 
40  peculiarly  cailcnlated  to  awaken  every  feeling,  1  would  intrea^  tfaiem, 
liowever  they  may  deplore  the  increase  of  the  miseries  of  captivity 
^ich  has  already  been  occasioned  by  the  confinement  of  so  manv 
peifOBs,  to  remember,  that  the  subsequent  ^tepsoo  the  part,  of  both 
Ipovemofienls,  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  first  ur^juslifiahU 
cffi— and  if  Great  Britain  is  not  authorised,  upon  every  prin* 
ciple  of  law  and  justice,  to  proceed  in  the  tnanner  which  khe 
bts  done,  against  the  twenty-three  persons,  whom  she  acQuses  of 
iCreoson,  the  American  governqaent  is  not  only  compljBiely  juMified 
Imt  was  actuaUy  bound,  as  the  protector  of  the  American  people,  to 
jKiopt  the  conduct  which  they  have  pursued. 

List  us,  then,  before  the  S<^old  is  erected  .to  .increase  those  tor- 
Ittttaof  blood,  with  which  the  authors  of  this  war  have  already  de- 
luged ibe  field  of  battle,  consider,  with  as  much  calmness  as  ihe  sub- 
jett  will  nerroit,  the  arguments  adduced  in  the  support  of  ^e  con* 
4octof  the  lespeccive  governments,  now  at  issue  upon, this,  heart* 
xevdtng -question  ;  iind  m  the  considecation  of  them,  let  us  divest  our- 
jelves,  as  roucb  as  posinhk^  qf  all  ieelinjgs  of  pactia%/QrQurpwn 
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.  Wbmithoie'wboare.legidnMtdf  poawsted  of  ropreme  power  m 
any  Goaotry,  direct  tbe  sword  to  be  drawn,  and  declare  the 
nation  to  be  in  a  state  of  war  with  another,  it  is  tlie  duty  of  the 
respective  subjects  of  each,  to  do  tbeir  otmoiit  tii  iheif  country's 
cause,  and  to  leave  tbe  responsibility  for  tbe  blood  which 
tnay  be  shed,  to  ibose  who  oaade  the  appeal  to  the  God  of  Battles. 
But  when  the  established  laws  of  nations  are  departed  from— ^wh^ 
on  attempt  is  made  to  give  to  war  a  new  «nd  a  ferocious  character — 
when  an  unresisting  captive  is  to  be  murdered  in  ccld  blooil-«-it  is 
then  tlve  interesi,  it  is  tbe  duty  of  every  human  bomg  to  rovesti- 
gale  tbe  causes  of  such  inhuman  conduct  $  and  to  join  in  the 
execration  which  it  deserves,  whether  it  should  fall  upon  tbe  head 
of  his  own  government  or  on  that  of  his  euemy.  Most  solemnly  do  X 
declare,  that  if  the  government  of  Great  Britain  should  prove  to  be 
tbe  authors  of  the  miseries  which  have  been  already  Ka«tainedy  stnd 
of  the  still  more  dismal  scenes  which  now  present  iliemselves  to  our 
icnaginatiobs,  and  which  I  fear  will  soon  be  melancholy  realities,  (bat 
I  would  not  only  join  in  execrating  theiu,  but  would  take  every, 
step,  that  the  laws  of  my  country  would  x>ermit,  to  oountcract  their, 
inhuman  designs. 

Having  ma^e  these  preliminary  observations,  which  it  appears  to  me 
^he  awefulness  of  the  subject  will  not  only  excuse  but  justify,  I'sball 
jMyw  proceed  to  the  discqssion  of  it. 

Great  Britain,  it  must  be  conceded ,ts  the  first  actor  in  the  scene,  riiOk 
fint  confined  those  she  had  taken  in  battle. 

Injrindication  of  her  conduct  she  says,  that  although  she  founds 
these  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  American  army,  they  are  not  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  because  tbey  are  native  Brw 
tisb  sabjects,  who  owed  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain—* 
whose  iduty  it  was,  if  they  bore  arms  in  this  contest,  to  fight  in  de* 
fence  of  their  king  and  native  country,  and  that  by  fighting  against 
them,  they  have  coowltted  the  crime  of  treason,  and  deserve  the 
punishment  of  death. 

If  Great  Britain  is  tOOt  warranted  in  making  these  asserttoas,  she 
is  responsible  for  aH.^  morders  which  may  be  committed  in  con- 
sequence of  tbe  stepswHie  has  taken. 

We  must  first,  tb^^»fer«),  inquire  whether  the  facts  which  she  states 
are  true,  whether  tb^toien,  thus  taken  in  the  ranks  of  the  AmeiricaQ 
army,  are  actually  naiw  s^ubjecu  of  the  British  empire,  and  theu,  whe- 
ther tbe  ooeseqnencet^ows,  that  they  are  subject  to  her  laws,  and 
l.able  to  be  punished  ^  those  laws  direct,  for  hairing  arms  against  her. 

Upon  the  questiofSi^r  fact  we  shall  meet  with  no  difficulty,  because 
tbe  President  oftbe^fSj^  ted  States,.in  his  message  ta  congress,  describes 
the  men  confined  byi^Crreat  Britain  as.individuals  who  Inad''  emigrated 
ftixm  the  Briiiih  l)Bi^dons,^kog  prior  to  the  state  of  war  between 
the  two  nations,  wfap^  ad  incorporated  themselves  into  our  (tbe  Ameri- 
can) political  society^  in  the  modes  recognized  by  tbe  law,  atid  the 
pQIGttMpf  Great  ^4j^  In,  and  who  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  under 
the  bat^rs  of  tj|^r  adopted  eoontry,  Jighting  for  its  rights  and  its 
safety/" 
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The  two  fMs  tlien  aiseiled  bf  Greftt  Biitiio^  that  tii^ 
Sriihh  sutjedt,  and  were  takeD  fn  arms  aginst  her^  are  tbot  admit-- 
ted  by  the  Americao  president.  We  are  now  to  enqnire  on  what 
grounds  Great  Britain  rests  her  right  to  render  them  amenable  to  ber 
laws,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  taken  under  the  banners  of 
America*  fighting  for  their  adopted  coontiy.  And  whether  the  stated 
ment  of  Mr.  Madison,  that  the^  persons  had  been  acttudly  naturalized 
in  America,— *be  in  point  of  fact  true  or  false,  we  can  have  no  otjec- 
tk)0  to  admit  it  in  aq^ument,  and  to  consider  them  as  natrre  British 
aobjects  naturalized  in  America,  bearing  arms  in  the  service  of  the 
latter  against  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Madison  will  not  contend,  I  presume,  that  there  is  no  such 
erhse  as  treason.  For  by  the  TeryConstitution  ot  the  United  States, 
it  is  declared,  (see  section  3d,  article  1st)— That  **  treason  against  the 
United  States,  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  ad- 
bering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  American  people,  who  were  so  very  jealous ' 
•f  the  nature  of  the  crime  of  treason,  that  they  would  not  leave  the 
determination  of  it  to  their  supreme  legislature,  but  have  defined  it  iii 
the  Constitution  itself'—stili  declare  that  the  conduct  which  these  men 
have  pursued  against  Great  Britain,  would  amount  to  Treason  in  an 
Atnerican  against  his  country. 

Can  then  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  naturalized  in 
^  jboerka,  exculpate  them  ?     .  ' 

Without  adverting  to  those  arguments  which  I  addreiued  to  my 
feaders  in  my  last  letter,  upon  the  evils  which  would  arise  tn  society 
if  we  were  ever  to  admit  tmit  a  man  could  absolve  himself  from  the 
duties  which  he  owed  to  his  native  country,  I  will  confine  myself  to 
the  dry  principles  of  law  in  this  discussion,  and  seek  not  the  aid  of 
tikose  honest  feelings  which  would  so  powerfully  support  my  cause. 
It  it «  cause  which  requires  no  very  able  Counsellor,  no  deep  read 
Lawyer  to  investigate  its  merits-^any  nMn  of  ordinary  information  is 
oualifirtKi  to  become  its  advocate,  and  every  man  of  coomion  sense  may 
decide  upon  its  justice,  for  1  find  it  laid  down  in  a  book  with  which 
every  English  Gentleman  of  education  is  acquainted,  that  "  allegiance 
b  distinguished  by  the  law  into  two  species,  the  one  natural,  the  other 
Joeal,  the  former  being  perpetnal,  the  hitter  temporary.  That  natural 
alfegianGe  is  such  as-is  due  from  all  men  bom  within  the  King's  domini* 
out,  immediately  upon  their  birth,  for  immediately  upon  their  birth  thqr 
are  under  the  Kicirs  protection,  at  a  time  too,  when  they  are  incapa* 
tile  of  piolecting  tSemaelvea ;  natural  allegiance  is,  therefore,  a  di^t  of* 
gratitude,  wbioti  caimot  be-  forfeited,  cancelled,  or  altered  by  any 
cbange  of  time,  place  or  drcumatance,  nor  by  any  thing  but  th^  * 
tmited  concunenoe  of  the  Legislature.  An  Englishman  who  removet 
to  France  or  to  China,  owes  the  same  allegiance*  tothe  King  of  Eog« 
land  there  as  at  home,  and  30  years  hence,  as  well  as  now-Hbr  it  is  a 
principle  of  vmvenallaw,  that  the  natural  bom  subject  of  one  Prince 
cannot  by  any  act  of  bis  own,  no,  not  by  swearing  alleg^ince  tp  ano« 
ther,  put  off,  or  discharge  bia-oataral  aHe|;iaiice  tp  the  ionner,  (pr  thtf 
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other,  andcannot  be  diraittd  widient  tfae -concurrent  ect  of  that  Prrndr 
to  wbomit  wasfint  dtie**''-^BLAClL8To»B*s  C.  mcntntaries,  toI.  1>-m 

I  mo  aware  that  ge ntletiien  of  the  long  robe,  when  addressing 
themselres  to  those  grare  personages^  who  ane  seated  on  the  bench, 
frequently  Imagine  that  they  strengthen  their  argimienc  by  multiplywt 
ing  authorities  to  one  point,  bnt  It  appears  to  me,  as  a  pbin  man* 
acMreaaiog  myself  to  the  comtnoo  sense  of  my  readers,  that  trath  isr 
equally  trath,  whether  it  is  st$red  by  otie  wan  or  repeated  by  fire 
hundred,  aiul  therefore  when  I  find  so  respectnble  a  writer  as  Sit 
WiUiam  Blaclvstone*  who  wrote  loOg  before,thts  question  waa  «ei« 
tated  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  declare  that  such  are  to* 
laws  of  the  land  in  which  I  live,  aiKi  not  only  of  ihat  land,  Imt  that 
they  are  onrversal  laws,  I  conceive  it  to  be  unnecesMry  to  dive  into 
books  rarely  opened  by  any  but  professional  gentlemen,  to  support  a 
principle  which  no  writer  upon  national  law  has  ever  controverted^-* 
but  submit  it  to  the  public,  whether  these  native  Briti^  strfajecta, 
who  could  not  divest  themselves  of  their  allegiance,  have  not,  bj 
eatering  into  the  army  of  the  United  States,  which  was  actively  eo* 
gaged  against  Great  Britain,  committed  treason  against  that  coootry 
agreeably  to  the  very  definition  of  that  crime,  laid  down  In  the  con« 
aiitotion  of  the  United  States  of  America  ? 

It  18  vain  to  say,  even-if  Ih9  hct  be  fo,  that  America,  a  ooontry 
of  yesterday,  has  never  acted  opon,  or  adopted  this  principle.  At 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  these  men  would  have  been  btmnd  by 
muoidpal  laws,  even  if  they  akme  dedaired  that  a  native  Bi4tlsb  i»b-^ 
jeetconid  not  divest  Mmselfof  his  allegiance,  but  It  is  a  prfnitple  of 
oniversal  kw,  by  which  all  mankind  are  bound,  and  ivust  ever  recMinr 
So,  unlesi  particular  oatioiis  oQter  into  compact  upon  the  sot^Jeoe. 

So  fEir  are  the  efigagenMnts,  Imo  which  these  men  may  have^nttarraid,, 
when  they  beeame  cHisens  of  Amerka,  from  justifying  their  taMngop* 
Hrrns  against  their  ooudtry,  that  It  does  not  even  t^mMett^tvnfttm  th|^ 
duty  of  fighting  in  Itadefeqce,  ibr  the  letfrtied  Pdflendorf,  (Iti  dis* 
cussing  the  quesiloB  whether  a  pHsooer  of  war,  who  hM  iKoi  llbe^ 
rated  by  the  enemy  npon  condition  that  he  should  not  aervi  ag«kiM 
^bem  again,  coulcl,  by  entering  Into  sooh  an  engageraenl,  fBMUff 
hjaiself  to  his  country,  for  not  arming  in  her  cause)  lays  down* 
graeral  rah,  6wn  which  he  admiu  the  case  just  mentioned  !•  bf  ati- 
cfuceptiion — that,  even«  "  Dans  la  plus  prfifbnde  pfdat^  ptrmm^  w 
doit  te  mefire,  ni  mtttre  les  antfes  hars  d^ekti  (teatef^eer  m  fmOUnt 
miHiakes,  et  tfmt  ceux  qui  lefont  mmtent  (Ttn  Urt  tigvmrmuemnnf 
pwrif.-— (Barbe3rrac*s  Puffendorfi  9th  edition— vol.  dd.-'-page  2^5.) 

Great  Britain  then.  It  it  evident,  is  authorized  by  the  laws  of  mh^ 
lions,  and  by  those  of  her  own  country,  to  consider  those  men  whom 

__ . -^ 

♦  In  the  most  profound  peace,  no  person  ought  to  place  himself 
nor  to  place  others,  put  of  the  situation  to  perform  miiiury  duties^ 
904  thoie  ^o  do  so^  deserve  to  be  rigorously  punished. 
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fbc  found  ia  the  ranks  of  har-miemft  •%  trailonH  «nd  can  Mr.  Madi« 
son  seriously  conteud^  (hat  because  they  were  ieund  there,  they 
lUQit  be  deemed  Araericao  prisoners  of  war;  can  the  very  acfr 
which  constitutes  their  criqie^  protect  them  from  its  punishment,  or 
can  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  law  upon  xriminals,  by 
Great  Britain,  justify  the  American  president  in  taking  the  lives  of 
men  who  have  committed  no  offence — ^for  shame— for  shame.  Sir, 
if  you  are  indeed  so  lost  to  every  feeling  of  humanity  as  to  commit 
deliberate  murder  upon  defenceless  men — do  not  convince  us  that 
the  weakness  of  your  bead  can  alone  be  exceeded  by  the  cruelty  of 
your  heart,  nor  attempt  to  vindicate  an  atrocious  act  of  barbarity, 
by  a  gross  insult  to  common  tense. 

CLERICUS. 

Postcript-- Havingin  this  letter  established  the  justice  of  the  case 
of  Great  Britain,  I  shall  trouble  you  with  another  to  prove  the  fallacy 
of  those  ailments  adduced  by  Mr.  Madison  ia  support  of  hia 
cause. 

Nova  Scotia^  Dec.  1813* 


FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  MR.  MADISON'S  MESSAGE. 


TotkeEditin'. 

SzKf 

Itf  my  last  letter,  I  admitted  that  Great  Britain  first  confined  some  of 
the  prisoners  whom  she  had  taken  in  battle  i  but  I  trust  I  convinced 
your  readers,  that  the  persons  so  confined  by  her,  had  committed  the 
greatest  crime  that  men  can  be  guilty  of  in  a  state  of  society — that 
abe  was  authorized  by  the  universal  law  of.  nations,  and  by  the  muni- 
cipal laws  of  her  own  land,  to  consider  them  an  criminals  who  de* 
aorved  punishment,  and  not  as  prisoners  of  war,  who  weie  entitled  to 
that  humane  usage  which  is  now  recognized  as  a  right  among  civilized 
natioos— and  that  her  proceeding  against  these  men  as  the  laws  direct 
in  such  oases,  could  not  even  justify  Mr.  Madison^  in  denying  to  those 
whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  thrown  into  his  power,  the  common 
treatment  of  prisoners^  much  less  will  it  afford  the  sl'^btest  extenuation 
of  his  gnUt,  ,if  he  should  imbue  his  hands  in  the  bl^  of  those  inno- 
cent and  defenodess  men.— This  Sir,  has,  I  trust,  been  made  suffice 
ently  apparent  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.*-!  shall  now  proceed  to 
examine  those  arguments  with  which  Mr.  Madison  endeavours  to 
support  his  cause,  and  I  must  again  request  your  readers  to  lenaember^ 
that  the  document  I  refer  to  for  them,  viz.  his  own  message  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  mnstconuin  the  whob  strength  of  his 
cafe.*-Let  us  then  see  upon  what  grounds  the  Ametican  I'resident 
supports  his  right  to  murder  prisoners  of  war.  For  the  sake  of  per- 
spicuity we  U'i!l  recapitulate  the  facts  he  states,  and  t|i^  consider  tk^ 
ijtferences  which  can  be  Airly  drawn  fi-bm  them. 
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The  first  fact  which  he  brings  forward  is^  that  Great  Britain  bj  a 
standing  law>  naturalizes  aliens  io  a  shorter  time  than  they  can  be  oa* 
taraliz^  in  the  United  States. 

That  she  employs  natoralized  subjects  in  war  in  common  with  oa* 
tlve  subjects. 

That  in  a  British  Province  (Canada)  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
being  there  under  certain  circumstances,  are  compelled,  by  regulations 
promulgated  since  the  war,  to  bear  arms,  that  a  number  of  such  ciii- 
zens,  resident  within  a  British  Province,  have  actually  home  arms 
against  the  United  States  within  their  limits  and  that  some  of  these 
men  are  now  prisoners  of  war  in  the  possession  of  the  Americans. 

Tliat  the  British  commander  in  Canada  has  nevertheless,  selected 
from  American  prisoners,  and  sent  It  Great  Britain  for  trial  as  crimi" 
vols,  a  number  of  individuals  who  bad  emigrated  from  the  British 
dominioos  long  prior  to  the  state  of  war  between  the  two  nations, 
and  who  had  incorporated  themselves  into  the  American  political  so* 
cicty. 

That  in  consequence  of  this  measure,  the  American  government  hadl 
put  into  confinement  a  like  number  of  British  prisoners  of  war,  with  a 
notification  that  they  would  experience  whatever  violence  might  be 
committed  on  the  American  prisoners  of  war  sent  to  Great  Britain, 
and  this  Mr.  Madison  states  that  he  has  done  in  consequence  of  '*  the 
retaliating  resort  imposed  upon  him** — but  it  is  worthy  of  observation 
that  he  does  not  turn  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  established 
laws  of  nations,  nor  venture  to  discnss  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to 
proceed  as  she  has  done  against  those  persons,  who  after  emigrating 
from  her  dominions,  invaded  them  as  enemies.  This  great  quehtion» 
upon  which  the  whole  merit  of  the  case  entirely  rests,  is  passed  by  in 
silence,  and  we  are  hurried  to  the  coi»ideration  of  another,  which  has 
little  connection  with  it ;  but  even  that  little  is  against  the  American 
president. 

The  facts  stated  by  him,  and  I  will  readily  admit  the  whole  of  them, 
amount  to  this. 

Great  Britain  naturalizes  Aliens  and  .employs  them  in  her  wars. 

Anoerica  does  the  same. 

The  British  commander  has  found  among  the  naturalized  Aliens 
employed  by  America  in  her  war  against  Great  Britain,  certain  Bri? 
tish  sobjects,  whom  he  has  confined  and  setit  to  England  for  trial,  as 
crimMMob,  in  bearing  arms  against  their  native  country. 

Mr.  Madison  conceives  that  a  retaliating  resort  is  imposed  upon  hint 
by  ihts  measur^^and  what  is  his  retaliation  ?— -he  does  not  confine 
those  Americans  naturalized  by  Great  Britain  who  have  been  taken  in 
arms  against  America— though  he  admits  that  he  has  persons  of  that 
description  in  his  possession — he  does  not  offer  a  fair  trial  to  those 
whom  he* has  confined-  which  he  confesses  is  the  purpose  for  which 
the  others  are  sent  to  Great  Britain— he  does  not  pretend  that  the  pu* 
nishment  with  which  he  threatens  them  shall  be  the  regular  sentence 
of  the  law,  as  must  he  the  case  with  those  sent  to  Great  Britain  for 
triai*^ut  without  daring  to  question  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to 
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proceod  as  she  hsis  done^^he  imprisons  British  sobjettb  who  hirve 
never  been  naturalized  in  America  ;  wilhoof  trial,  without  acco&tng' 
iheni  of  any  ofTence,  he  threatens  to  inflict  upon  men  who  have  never 
borne  arms  against  their  country,  the  punisbqoent  which  the  law  pro- 
nounces upon  traitors  who  commit  that  crime — and'  this  he  has  the 
niiparalieled  impudence  to  tel]  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  retaliation— confiiient  indeed  mu^t  he  have  felt,  before  bn 
would  venture  to  insult  them  thus,  that  the  majority  of  that  body  were 
his  servile  creatures —that  he  was  addressing  an  assembly  in  which  the 
voice  of  reason  was  silenced— where  ^tion  iiad  enthroned  falseliood 
and  where  truth  wan  treason, 

it  is  most  perfectly  clear  that  the  facts  which  the  American  president 
lias  stated,  do  not  in  the  least  justify  the  conduct  he  has  pursued,  nor 
the  still  more  guilty  course  he  hiis  marked  out  for  his  future  path— 
but  as  his  statement  may  have  produced  thnt  confusion  at  which  he 
aimed,  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  habits  and  occupations  have  not 
led  them  to  a  conii<!eratjnn  of  fuch  subjects,  and  some  well  disposed 
people  may  ask — why,  it  Great  Britain  natunilizes  Americans  and  em- 
ploys them  in  her  aru^y,  does  she  punish  the  natives  of  the  British  domi- 
nions who  have  been  naturalized  in  Aoiefica  for  serving  thai  republic  I 
I  will  endeavour  briefiy  to  point  oat  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

A  dittihction  between  the  political  rights  of  natives  and  foreigners 
exists  in  every  country,  and  f  believe  that  this  distinction  is  coeval 
with  the  Slate  of  society  iiself.  A  native  British  subject  therefore  can 
never  be  divested  of  the  privileges  to  which  be  became  entitled  at  hit 
birth,  by  any  act  of  others,  nor  can  he  divest  himself  of  the  allegi- 
ance which  he  owes  in  return,  by  any  act  of  his  own — be  can  no  more 
cbuse  his  country,  than  be  can  chuse  his  parents ;  both  are  provided 
for  Jjim  by  an  over-ruling  Providence,  and  he  comes  into  the  world 
under  obligations  to  both,  which  are  imposed  upon  him  at  his  birth, 
without  any  pre^'ions  consent  on  his  part,  and  from  which  be  can 
never  release- himself.  Ihe  privilege  and  the  duty  are  thus  united  in 
Ihe  native  subject ;  but  motives  of  policy  have  induced  the  di0erent 
government* ctjiablished  in  the  civilized  world  to  admit  foreigners  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  upon  certain  terms,  to  a  participation  of 
ibose  privileges,  and  while  they  coutinoe  to  enjoy  them,  they  owe 

{illcgiance  in  return  to  the  government  which  bestows  them  ;  bat  this 
t  roust  be  remembered  does  not  extinguish  thecbim  which  the  country 
of  the  foreigner,  so  naturalized,  has  upon  him — it  is  an  obligatioQ 
Si;tl^rinduced  upon  that  which  he  originally  owed  to  his  native  land, 
and  can  no  more  operate  in  discharge  of  it  than  a  second  mortgage 
i|pon  a  man*s  estate  can  relievo  him  from  a  prior  incumbrance  of  tbe 
same  nature.  It  is  true,  as  Blacksione  observes  in  tbe  same  volume 
jmd  chapter  to  which  I  referred  your  readers  in  my  last,  that  **  Tbe 
natural  born  subject  of  one  Prince,    may  be  entangled  by  subjecting 

JMmself  absolutely,  to  another  ^  but  it  is  his  own  act  that  brings  hioi 
nto  these  straits  and  difficulties  of  owing  service  to  two  masters,  and 
it  is  unreasonable  that  by  such  voluntary  act  of  his  own,  he  should 
be  able  at  pleasure  to  unloose  those  l^ods,  by  whidi  he  is  connected  to 
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bis  oatimd  Pnoce.***— foL  1.  page  370.    Now  kt  urapply  ihesc  priti*  , 
9iples  to  the  facts  which  Mr.  Madiion  stateg. 

Great  Britain  be  sap  naturalizes  foreigoen  ip  a  shorter  time  thiA 
the  Uoited  States. 

I  most  CQQteod  that  America  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  tbo 
time  nor  the  terms  upon  which  Great  Britain  chose)  to  extend  the  pri« 
Tileges  of  British  snb)ects  to  foreigners,  for  that  is  a  point  which  rests 
altogether  between  the  British  government  and  the  individnal  wh« 
seeks  the  benefit  of  naturalization. 

The  acts  to  which  I  sappose  Mr.  Madison  alludes  (the  13  k20 
Geo.  2d)  were  passed  at  a  time  when  the  fostering  arm  of  Great  Bri« 
tain  was  extended  over  that  country  which  his  measures  are  now  involv- 
ing in  rain,  those  acts  were  intended  to  encourage  the  population  of  tho. 
Colonies,  and  by  them  it  was  enacted  among  other  things,  "  that  fo- 
reigners living  seven  years  in  any  of  the  British  Colonies,  should  be 
deemed  natives  on  taking  the  oath,  &c.''  with  a  proviso,  bowevert 
Ibat  persons,  so  naturalized,  going  out  of  his  Majesty's  domini(Kia 
for  more  than  one  year,  shotild  lose  the  benefit  of  the  act. 

If  then  after  the  United  States  of  America  became  a  foreign  ooontrf 
to  Great  Britain,  any  of  the  natives  of  those  states  chose  to  remove  ioti» 
Canada,  and  there  to  reside  for  seven  years,,  they  might  be  naturalized 
npon  taking  the  necessary  oaths.  And  if  in  coniequence  of  a  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  America,  they  became  entangled  by  their 
several  obligations  to  the  two  countries,  they  must  take  the  conse«^ 
quences  of  the  difficulties  in  which  they  have  involved  themselves. 
To  America,  their  natural  allegiance  is  undoubtedly  due ;  if,  however^ 
tbey  continue  to  reside  in  the  country  in  which  they  have  been  natur- 
alized, and  to  enjoy  the  proteciion  of  Its  laws,  that  country,  in  retnra 
§or  that  protection,  will  oblige  them,  in  oommon  with  her  other  subjects* 
to  arm  in  her  defence,  and  resist  invasion ;  but  as  it  was  never  tbs 
intention  of  Great  Britain  to  legislate  for  other  nations,  nor  to  interfi»re 
with  the  sovereign  rights  of  independent  governments,  she  does  not 
dispute  the  right  of  America  to  assert  her  claim  to  the  services  of  thesa 
individuals,  and  to  punish  them  for  anv  breach  of  their  duty  toward* 
ber ;  nor  wouid  she,  in  case  that  punisnment  should  be  inflicted  upoft 
them  by  the  American  government,  ever  thiuk  of  singling  out  niiof« 
fending  American  prisoners  of  war,  and  obliging  ibom  to  submit  to 
a  nmilar  fate  with  th^t  which  had  befallen  traitors. 

If  British  subjects  who  have  been  naturalized  in  America,  will 
continue  to  reside  there  after  America  has  declared  war  against  Gieai 
Britain — ^America,  I  assert,  has  a  right  to  oblige  them  to  defend 
that  country  if  it  is  invaded,  and  may  accept  of  their  services  if  thef 
choose  to  ofier  them  in  her  army  or  in  her  navy.  I  contend  fi>r  the 
satne  right  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  -,  but  neither  country  caa 
exempt  the  individuals  they  naturalize  from  the  punishment  to  which 
they  are  liable,  for  a  breach  of  their  prior  obligations  to  their  native 
land.  If,  then,  Mr.  Madison  has  foux^  native  citizens  of  America 
actively  employed  against  her  in  the  ranks  of  the  British  army,  le( 
lum  proceed  against  these  men  as  be  may  think  propeCf  and  (irTmi 
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Brlnin  will  never  complam ;  bnt  let  him  not  subvert  e\'ery  princJp!e 
of  establisbed  law  by  his  endeavours  to  destroy  those  obligations 
irhith  every  human  being  lies  under  to  the  country  which  gave  hiro^ 
birth  ;  let  him  not  obliterate  every  notion  of  natural  justice  by  tbu^ 
confounding  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  inflicting  upon  the 
former  that  punishmwit  which  the  latter  so  justly  merit. 

I  have  thus*  Sir,  performed  the  easy  task  which  I  have  imposed  npori 
myself,  of  proving  ihe  fallacy  of  Mr,  Madison's  argnmenisi  without 
diNputing  a  single  fact  i hat  he  has  stated.  I  have  tiddressed  myself 
to  the  cool  reason  of  your  readers,  and  have  not  thoogbc  it  necessary 
to  excite  their  feeling  by  pointing  out  the  great  difference  in  the  cases 
of  the  individuals  ot  the  two  nations  who  are  accused  of  a  breach 
of  allegiance  to  their  res))ective  countries. 

Those  who  have  been  naturalized  in  the  British  colonies,  were 
•enled  quietly  by  their  firesides,  and  left  them  only  at  the  command' 
of  the  laws,  to  resist  an  tnvadinj;  foe. 

As  it  is  notorious  that  neither  the  services  of  the  natural  nor  of  the 
naturalized  citizens  of  America  can  be  commanded  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  own  territorfes,  her  adopted  8ons,who  were  taken  in  anns  against, 
their  native  land,  must  have  voluntarily  left  their  newlj-acquired 
home.'*,  to  raise  their  parricideal  arms  against  the  cxmniry  which  gave 
them  birth,  and  to  diffuse  misery  and  destruction  among  their  un- 
offending fellow-subjects — how  widely  do  they  differ  in  their  detjrces 
of  guilt  >  Every  man  of  feeling  would  r^ret  the  extension  of  the 
rigid  rule  to  the  former  class,  and  every  man  of  principle  toust  con- 
cor  in  the  justice  of  punishing  the  latter. 

My  task  is  now  finished,  and,  if  my  sole  object  was  to  convince  the 
public  that  Mr.  Madison's  arguments  were  fallacious,  I  should  cease } 
hut,  Sir,  my  heart  is  in  this  subjept.  I  cannot  contemplate  the  ap- 
proaching fate  ot"  so  many  brave  and  gallant  men — I  cannot  see  the 
hero,  wl  ose  life  has  boen  generously  devoted  to  his  country,  suffer  the 
ijnomiu'ous  death  of  a  felon — I  cannot  anticipate  the  prostration  of 
those  hononrable  sentiments,  by  which  the  high-minded  men  have 
ftiitlgated  the  horrors  of  war,  and  have  subhtituted  that  courtesy 
whidi  lessens  the  evils  of  captivity  for  the  ferocity  which  rendered 
them  intolerable.  I  cannot  reflect  upon  those  events.  Sir,  without 
emotions  that  I  wish  had  been  never  excited,  but  which  I  cannot 
desire  to  repress,  while  the  melancholy  causes  of  them  remain. 

If  'hen  an  obscure  individual  may  approach  the  president  of  the 
United  States  of  America— If  the  voice  of  truth  can  penetrate  into 
the  recesses  of  the  palace  at  Washington,  1  would  thus  addtess  its 
fnmate :  For  your  own  sake,  Sir,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature— do 
not  affix  this  indelible  stain  upon  your  character — do  not  inflict  so 
deadly  a  wound  upon  the  age  in  which  you  live.  The  lives  of  un- 
resisting captives  have,  for  centuries,  been  held  sacred,  even  the  law- 
less Corsiean,  if  he  had  the  barbarity  to  murder  them,  has  not  the 
boldness  to  avow  it,  but  by  his  denial  acknowledges  the  atrocity  of 
si'.ch  a  deed, 

fietnember,  Sir^  tiiathe  to  whose  IcArdly  commands  you  hav&  long 
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yielded  humble  obedience— he^  who  has  attained  ao  eminence  to 
which  neither  your  talents  nor  your  partisans  can  ever  elevate  you— 
now  totters  on  his  throne,  and  while  you  remember  it,  recollect  also, 
that  you  yourself  may  fall — the  voice  of  freedom  may  eventually  si- 
lence the  tumult  of  faction— talents  and  integrity  may  ultimately 
triumph— tiiat  peace  which  you  have  banished  may  return— that 
commerce  which  you  have  depressed  may  revive,  and  you  may  retire 
into  obscurity — if  then.  Sir,  you  cannot  carry  with  you  that  conscious 
innocence,  which  is  the  best  support  of  declining  age— if  you  have 
no  prospect  of  solacing  the  hours  of  retiremenf, '  by  pleasing  re- 
flections upon  the  good  which  you  have  done  to  your  friends,  to  your 
Country,  or  to  the  world,  do  not  add  to  that  guilt  of  blood  which  al- 
ready rests  upon  your  head,  for  the  carnage  that  you  have  spread  over 
the  field  of  battle,  the  harrowing  recollections — the  unceasing,  tor- 
turing remorse  which  haunt  the  deliberate  murderer. 

Surrounded  as  you  now  are  by  servile  faction,  who  implicitly  re- 
ceive your  assertions  for  arguments — your  dictates  for-  law — perhaps 
you  can  neither  find  time  nor  inclination  for  tnch  reflections,  but  con- 
sider, Sir,  that  the  support  of  faction  may  fail  you — tbat  the  instability 
of  popular  applause  is  proverbial,  and  tbat  a  time  may  come,  n'hen 
even  the  American  people  may  indignantly  demand  why  the  best 
blood  of  their  country  has  been  split  in  the  cause  of  men  whose  ut- 
most claim  upon  them  did  not  extend  beyond  a  participation  in  their 
rights,  While  they  resided  amongthem— of  men  who  were  strangers  to 
America  and  traitors  to  Great  Britain^ — when  the  tide  of  popularity 
shall  thus  be  turned  against  you,  when  you  and  your  partisans  shall 
be  burled  fix)m  thai  power  which  you  have  exerted  to  drive  the  people 
tbat  bestowed  it  upon  you,  to  the  brink  of  destruction  j  when  the 
supreme  authority  shall  be  vested  in  the  hapds  of  men,  who  are  un- 
conscious of  those  sympathetic  affections  tbat  naturally  bind  you  to 
those  who  are  enemies  to  their  country— how  then.  Sir,  will  you  bear 
the  reflection  upon  those  murders  you  now  contemplate  without  emo* 
tion — you  will  not  even  find  refuge  in  obscurity,  your  conscience  will 
drive  you  f>om  solitude,  your  ton  temporaries  wUl  yiew  you  with  hor« 
ror— and  posterity  will  brand  you  withiofaniy. 

Halifax,  Nwa  Scotia,  Jan.  7,  1814,  CLERICUS. 

AN   ADDRESS 
To  the  principal  Farmers,  Churchwardens,  and  Overseers,  of  small 

Towns  and  Country   Villages,  on  the  suhjecl  of  introducing  Dr, 

BelTs  System  of  Instruction  into  their  respective  Parishes, 
Gentlemen, 

In  addition  to  the  many  useful  and  charitable  institutions  which  dp 
honor  to  our  country,  there  has  lately  been  formed  in  London  one 
which  promises  to  be  productive  of  the  greatest  public  benefit — I 
mean  The  National  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor 
in  the  Principlen  of  the  Established  Church.  Many  other  Societies 
have  also  bee^  formed  in  varioul  parts  of  the  kingdom,  connected  and 
acting  in  unison  with  this  National  Society.     The  mode  of  instructioii 
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iBcomaie|Klecl.toeficci  the  dcMred  object  is  oew^aod  differe  comidcr^ibly 
from  the  manner  of  teaching  hitherto  practised.  The  design  of  those 
nrho  wish  to  introduce  generally  ihis  new  plan  of  instruction^  is  not 
merely  to  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  to  redd>  write,  and  cast 
9CCoaDt8^  but  to  bring  them  np  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  l^e- 
hgioni  and  there  is  every  rcacon  to  hope,  not  only  that  children  so 
educated  will  become  useful,  honest,  industrious  members  of  society, 
but  that  by  understanding  and  practising  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
the  Gospel,  they  will  secure  their  salvation  in  a  future  life. 

Approving,  as  I  do  most  sincerely,  the  proposed  plan  of  instruc- 
tion, and  being  convinced,  that  if  duly  encouraged,  it  will  produce 
^  most  beoencial  effects,  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  many  of  you,  who 
hare  the  pr'mcipal  management  of  parish  affiiirs  in  the  country,  are 
prqudiced  against  it :  and,  consequently,  I  am  desirous  of  addressing  a 
few  words  to  YOU  upon  the  subject,  from  a  conviction,  that  if  you 
voold  thoroughly  consider  its  nature  and  beneficial  tendency,  you 
voold  rather  be  disposed  to  encourage  and  support,  than  to  opposes 
and  counteract  it« 

The  observations  which  1  wish  to  ofier  for  your  consideration,  re- 
late to  two  points  :  1st.  to  the  utility  and  expediency,  in'general,  ojf 
giving  a  certain  degree  of  education  to  the  children  of  the  poor, 
(witboatieferencetoany  particular  plan)  and,  2dly,  to  the  advantage 
and  excellence  of  the  particular  mode  of  education  now  recom* 
mended,  viz.  that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  Dr.  BeWs  System 
^  hsiruciionr 

t.  The  objections  made  by  many  of  you  to  all  proposals  of  esta- 
blishing schools  in  your  parishes,  apply  chiefiy,  if  not  entirely,  to  the 
idea  of  giving  the  children  of  the  poor  any  education  at  all,  by  what- 
ever  method  it  may  be  conducted. 

Learning  to  write  and  cast  accounts,  and  even  to  real,  it  is  some« 
times  observed,  can  he  of  no  use  to  the  chiLlren  of  the  labouring  pour. 

Now  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  although  the  knowledge  of 
writing  and  accounts  may  be  of  no  servtce  to  tiiem  in  the  eariy  part 
of  life,  k  m^  be  very  useful  at  a  future  time,  especially  if  they 
marry,  and  have  families,  and  become  housekeepers. 

For  akhougk  the  poor  ioysvfho  are  instructed  in  village  schools  are 
usually  employed  for  some  years  as  day  labourers  or  farmers*  servants^ 
yet  it  ofkn  happens  that  some  of  them,  when  further  advanced  in 
h(e,  become  servants  in  gentlemen's  families,  or  keep  little  shops, 
public-booses,  or  turnpike-gates,  in  all  of  which  situations  (as  well  ns 
in  others  which  might  be  mentioned)  a  knowledge  both  of  wri.iugaiKt 
accounts  will  be  useful  to  them.  Poor  girls  also  who  are  put  to 
village-schools,  may  experience,  when  grown  up,  the  same  advantages. 
Some  of  them  may  have  occasion  to  wrUe  and  understaiKl  accounts 
\^  a  certain  degree,  even  ufhile  at  service.  Several  poor  women ' 
are  employed  to  wash  linen  for  those  who  are  in  bc'tter  circumstacxces), 
and  these  will  find  an  advantage  in  being  able  to  write  and  keep 
accounts,  since  thev  will  be  thus  enabled  accurately  to  copy  the  list 
af  artidea  delivered  to  thern^  and  to  make  out  correct  bills  for  tbeir^ 
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CDHMKn*  Otters  bmj  keep  Ktrie  riiopt  tbetxiickM,  orfeiDgnar* 
tied  to  men  emplojed  in  the  occopaiions  above  mefitfotted,  maj,  In 
eooaeqoence  cff  rise  instruction  which  thej  bare  received,  afford  their 
llttsbands  rooch  ataiataDce  in  then*  business.  This  knowledge,  ther&r 
ioit,  tbocigh  ceptainly  less  requitite  to  the  children  of  the  Jaboaring 
poor,  than  to  manj  other  joung  persons,  is  by  no  means  so  anne- 
oenary  as  is  soraedroos  supposed.  But  w  to  learning  io  read,  it  is 
cenaiiilj  of  il^  greatest  Die  to  M  the  children  of  the  poor.  If, 
Indeed,  ihey  were  merefy  to  be  taoght  to  reoi/,  it  might  be  doabtfut 
wjiother  such  a  degree  ot  instroctibn  would  be  an  advantage  to  them 
or  pot ;  but  it  should  always  be  recollected  (though,  unfortunately,  \t 
is  alw^rt  forgi>tt6ii  by  objectors  to  the  education  of  the  poor  !)  that 
ivbeo  we  pcopose  to  tcwoh  the  children  of  the  poor  to  read,  the  great 
object  is,  to  make  use  of  this  abilitj  to  read,  when  they  have  ac« 
quired  it,  foraparticuiar  purpose,  viz.  that  of  rnstrocting  them  in  the 
i)9iUTwes  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Religion  ;  that,  b^ing  broaght 
op  iD  the  har  of  God,  and  tbe  faith  of  the  Oospel  of  Christ,  they 
may  be  useful,  sober,  and  honest  members  of  society  in  this  world, 
mad  obtain  eternal  happiness  in  tbe  next.  This,  1  say,  is  ihe  great 
mtfed,  and  the  art  of  reading  is  to  be  considered  as  only  subservient 
to  it.  The  extreme  ignorance  of  (hose  poor  persons  who  have  uever 
been  at  school,  as  to  the  nature,  history,  and  obligations  of  their 
idigion,  (notwithstanding  all  the  pains  taken  to  instruct  them)  is 
trbly  lamentable !  Every  parish  minister  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  prepare  his  young  parishioners  for  confirmation,  will  attest  thti 
Act.  Many  of  your  servants  employed  in  the  field  who  cannot  read, 
ale  almost  as  ignorant  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  christtanHy,  as 
tbe  unenlightened  hentben  !  And  how  is  this  evil  to  be  rennedfed  ? 
Can  your  minisrer  find  time  to  give,  or  can  they  find  timelo  receive. 
tbe  necessary  instruction  by  means  of  frequent  and  long  conversations  f 
And  yet  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  elementary  intoroiation  can  b($ 
imparted  to  persons  of  this  description.  Believe  me,  such  a  mode  of 
insnmetion  would  be  impracticable.  The  proper  remedy  is  to  teacb 
all  the  children  of  the  poor  to  read,  and  then  by  retklifig  the  Bible, 
tbe  Common  Prayer  Book,  and  some  short  easy  Tracts  upon  religious 
and  moral  subjects,  by  learning  the  Church  catechism,  and  by  being 
frequently  examined  In  what  they  have  read,  they  will  at  length 
acquire  that  degree  of  knowledge,  which  will  enable  them  to  com- 
prdiend  tlie  nature  of  ibeir  religion,  and  the  duties  it>  which  it  ob^* 
jigestbem. 

But  besides  the  ^e;7fra/ good  which  may  be  eiKfCted  by  the  instruc- 
tion of  tbe  poor,  there  are  some  particular  advanti^es  resulting  from 
such  a  measure,  which  deserve  to  be  moire  e*<pecially  noticed. 

When  persoDS  who  canix>t  read  attend  the  performance  of  pnbHc, 
worship  in  the  church,  and  also  when  they  appear  at  the  ^nt  aa 
sponsors  for  baptized  abiKlren,  tliey  are  unable  to  make  the  proper  re« 
spotises.  Hence  they  become  iuAtteutive  to  the  service,  and  ar^  nn*^ 
conscious  of  the  engagement  they  enter  into,  on  the  part  of  tbt 
iafimts  for  whom  they  are  sureties. 
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Deaf  persons  ilso  wbo  cannot  read,  and  wbo  therefore  cannot  be 
assisied  in  the  time  of  public  worship  by  the  use  of  a  Cornnnon  Prayer 
£ook>  are  not  always  able  to  follow  the  minister  through  the  different 
parts  of  the  service,  and  are  consequently  lost  and  bewildered  in  the»r 
devotions.  In  both  thtfse  cases  a  knowledge  of  reading  would  be  a 
beneficial  acquisition; 

Again,  the  want  of  this  qQ3i\^C2i\\on  prevents  many  ivell-disposed 
persons  from  receiving  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lords  Supper.  The 
tininstructed  poor  wUl  tell  you  that  they  *<  do  not  attend  this  holy 
rite  because  they  are  no  scholars."  How  desirable  then  is  it  that  the 
poor  should  be  taught  to  read  in  their  youth,  since  such  instruction 
would  probably  induce  many  to  be  frequently  present  at  the  Lord's 
table,  who,  if  brought  up  in  ignorance^  may  always  be  afraid  to 
approach  it. 

Recollect  farther,  how  useful  the  knowledge  of  reading  is  to  the 
poor  in  the  case  of  severe  illness.  It  is  proper  that  the  minister  of  a 
parish  should  visit  the  sick  ;  and  hts  business  then  is  not  only  to  pray 
with  them,  but  to  enlighten  their  minds  with  religious  instruction, 
and  to  excite  in  them  trye  faith  and  repentance.  Judge  then  how 
difficult  it  must  be  to  inform  the  ignorant,  or  to  awaken  hardened  and 
thoughtless  sinners  to  a  sense  of  their  spiritual  danger  at  such  a  mo- 
naent^  if  they  are  unable  to  read  !  Bodily  pain  and  disease  distract 
and  weaken  the  understanding  $  and  hence  it  is  found  that  ignorant 
persons,  labouring  utider  sickness,  are  slow  in  comprehending  spiritual 
information  and  advice,  and  that  their  attention  can  be  kept  op  only 
for  a  short  time.  Little  therefore  can  be  taught  at  each  visit  -,  and« 
except  in  lingering  diseases,  many  visits  can  seldom  be  made  before 
the  sufferer  is  either  insensible  or  deceased.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  those  persons  are  afflicted  with  sickness,  who  have  been  taught 
to  read  in  their  youth,  and  have  been  otherwise  well  instructed,  the 
minister  generally  finds  them  not  only  acquainted  with  the  Gospel 
truths,  and  consequently  capable  of  understanding  his  observations, 
but  he  is  enabled,  by  recommending  ccnain  parts  of  the  Scripture  to 
their  perusal,  and  by  leaving  them  some  suitable  sermons^  or  religious 
books,  to  continue,  as  it  were,  his  instructions'  to  them  even  during 
his  absence :  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  instruction  thus  conveyed  by  reading 
at  this  awful  season,  generally  makes  a  strong'^hd  lasting  impression. 

I  wish  you  also  to  consider  the  blessing  and  comfort  which  an 
ability  to  read  confers  on  the  aged  and  infirm.  Who  are  no  longer  equal 
to  bodily  labour .  In  this  state  how  cheerless  are  the  unemployed 
hours  of  those  who  possess  not  this  at)iltty  !  how  tedious  the  idle  day  ! 
how  irksome  to  those  who  in  the  season  of  youth  and  strength  were 
ever  active  and  industrious !  To  persons  thus  circumstanced  the 
resource  afibrded  by  being  able  to  read  would  be  most  acceptable. 
They  mi^t  then  employ  their  vacant  hours  in  searching  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  comparing  their  conduct  with  the  revealed  will  of  <jrod,  m 
acts  of  repentance,  faith,  and  prayer,  and  in  contemplating  those 
ipturp  scenes  of  eternal  joy  which  are  promised  to  true  Christians. 
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Sorely  wben  these  things  are  considered,  all  candid  ohjectors  to  the 
Instraction  of  the  poor  must  acknowledge  the  atiiity  of  that  degfee  tf 
education  which  the  newly  institated  tocieties  propose  to  gire  thero. 
But  it  is  farther  objected  by  some,  that 

II.  When  the  poor  are  ihtxs  instructed,  they  become  Mgh'tnindedj 
and  are  above  doing  the  Uforkprtjperfor  their  station. 

I  must  dotibt  the  correctness  of  this  remark.  There  may,  perhaps, 
be  some  Jew  instances  of  such  an  effect  having  been  produced  by  edu- 
cation •,  but  the  genera&iy  of  the  children  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
Sunday  and  Weekly  Schools  will  be  found,  upon  enquiry,  to  have  no 
such  disposition.  I'bose  who  have  been  instructed  in  (be  schools  of 
this  description  with  which  lara  acquainted,  have,  on  the  contrary, 
proved  well  behaved,  humble,  and  iiulustrious,  in  whatever  way  they 
have  been  employed.  The  feet  is,  that  the  instances  of  highmindeldf- 
ness  and  discontent  alluded  to,  have  been  occasioned  by  the  want  of  a 
more  general  system  of  instruction  for  the  poor.  For  when  there  are  few 
schools  for  gratuitous  education,and  conseqoentlva  smaller  number  only 
of  the  children  of  the  poor  can  be  instructed  in  toem,  among  those  who 
nre  so  taught,  there  may  be  some,  who,  on  account  of  the  education 
which  they  have  received,  will  fancy  themselves  qualified  for  higher 
situations  than  those  for  which  they  are  designed*  But  if  ali  were 
taught  upon  the  same  plan  (which  is  the  object  of  the  new  Institutions, 
it  is  obvious  that  no  one  could  pretend  to  higher  qualifications  (with 
respect  to  instruction)  than  (he  rest  -,  and,  consequently,  the  morft 
you  make  the  education  of  the  poor  general,  the  more  eflectnally  do 
you  remove  the  ground  of  this  ebjeciion.  What  is  the  case  in  scoi' 
land,  where  a// the  children  of  the  poor  are  regularly  in$tructed  in 
parish  schools  ?  Are  they  above  their  work  in  consequence  of  being 
taught  >  by  no  means.  They  are  the  most  orderly  and  industrious 
class  of  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  you  may  depend  upod 
it,  the  poor  people  of  this  country,  if  properly  and  unhrersally  in- 
structed in  what  is  necessai^  for  them  in  their  rank  of  life>  would 
be  equally  bumble,  orderly,  and  Industrious. 

'*  III.  Another  observation  sometimes  made  by  those  who  disap* 
proEve  of  educating  the  poor,  b,  that  they  have  generally  found  thos^ 
of  their  servants  mast  active  and  attentive  to  their  work,  who  can  nH^ 
ther  read  not  write, 

**  This  observation  roust  apply  chiefly  to  domestic  servants,  (foi^  it 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  an  ability  to  read  and  write,  &c.  can  be 
any  obstacle  to  works  carried  on  in  the  field)  and  I  suppose  the  mean* 
ing  is,  that  domestic  servants  who  have  been  at  school,  are  apt  to 
employ  themselves  in  reading  and  writing,  instead  of .  attendbig 
to  their  proper  occupations.  But  is  this  true  in  all  cases  >  surely  not. 
There  is  not  a  servant  In  my  own  house  who  cannot  read  and  write,  - 
and  yet  I  have  never  had  the  least  cause  to  think  that  the  work  of 
any  ot>e  of  them  was  neglected  upon  this  account,  though  most  of  them 
have  lived  with  me  for  some  years  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
iustances  of  the  same  attention  to  business  ia  servants  who  can  read 
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jad  vrile*  may  be,easi(y  found  io  otlDer  families,  J(  iodeed  senraots 
^re  so  much  employed  ibat  they  are  never  aUowed  to  have  the  least 
momeot  to  themselves^  <i;en  on  Ike  Sablaih  day^  (at  U  ifr  to  be  &ared 
is  someiimes  the  case)  no  wooder  if  the  nore  contideraCe  aod  well* 
disposed  among  them  should  wish  to  snatch  a  liuU  time  now  and 
then  to  read  the  Bible*  or  some  other  ^ood  book  for  their  jonprover 
knent ;  and  IcantKX  think,  under  these  circamatances»  that  the  blame 
should  fall  OB  the  servants^  But  even  supposing  that  there  may  be 
some  instances  of  a  )iU)o\vledge  of  readisg  aod  writing  being  a  cause 
of  idleness  in  servants,  is  not  this  inconvenieaoe  capable  of  a  remedy 
from  the  otteution  of  the  roaster  or  mistress  ?  and  wheii  we  consider 
that  the  great  object  of  teaching  the  poor  to  read,  is  to  rescue  the 
j^ersotu  instructed  from  misery  and  perdition,  and  to  promote  their 
•temal  welfare  in  a  future  state,  should  such  trifling  objections  stand 
in  the  way  of  so  great  an  advaiUage  to  their  s<mU  ?  Will  any  of  yoa 
ja/>  that  provided  your  work  be  well  done,  you  oare  not  whether 
/our  servants  are  saved  or  lost  in  the  world  to  come  ?  and  yet  yoa 
;must,  it  should  seem^  hold  ibis  sentinoent,,  if,  for  the  above  reason, 
yoa  object  to  their  being  instructed.  You  will  not^  you  cannot*  I 
^m  persuaded,  hold  such  language  or  entertain  such  a  sentiment. 
Want  ^consideration  is  the  chief  cause  of  ;four  making  this  objection ;  - 
for  if  you  will  reject  more  upon  the  subject,  you  will  see  not  onJy 
jthat  the  children  will  gain  an  advantage  from  the  proposed  instruction, 
iiut  that  you  will  gain  au  advantage  yourjtehes )  for  if  by  the  educa- 
tion proposed  to  be  given  them  they  will  be  taught  to  believe  the 
Doctrines  and  to  practke  the  duties  of  the  Christian  Religion,  they 
will  noceasarily  be  taught  to  be  faithful,  honest,  sober,  and  indoa- 
trioos,  and  conseqcently  there  is  every  hope,  tliat  when  they  go 
to  service,  so  far  from  being  worse,  they  will  be  much  leUer  servants 
jthaa  those  who  are  entirely  ignorant 

IV.  There  Is  ^ne  more  objection  frequently  made  to  proposals  of 
'educating  tlie  poor,  which  I  cannot  omit  to  notice  as  beii^  equally 
groundless  with  those  already  mentioned.  It  is  this — **  that  if  the 
.poor  be  taught  te  r«id,  they  will  read  ^oc^  as  well  as  gwd  books,  and 
Xbat  bence  their  instruction  any  be  productive  of  as  touch  injury  as 
advantage  iotl^m.**  •  « 

This  observation  is  founded  upon  the  mistaken  principle,  that  no 
knowiedf^y  however  useful,  is  to  be  cultivated,  which  is  capable  of 
.being  applied  to  a  bad  purpose.  But  if  such  a  principle  be  adopted, 
.you  must  object  not  only  to  the  instruction  of  poor  children  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  accounts,  but  to  their  learning  many  other  things. 
You  must  ('bject  to  any  young  person's  being  taught  the  business 
of  a  imilh  for  iu<i:auce,  because,  however  useful  the  know- 
ledge  of  I  his  business  maybe  to  tlie  public  and  to  himself,  it  will 
enable  him  to  mak^fuisc  keys,  and  to  pick  locks,  ibr  the  purpose  of 
tbievitig.  You  must  object  to  soldiers  being  exercised  in  tlie 
use  of  il>e  musqnet,  the  bayonet,  or  the  sword,  because  however 
aseful  this  km>wledge  moy  i>e  when  (hey  march  against  an  ene- 
my,   they  rvtjy  employ.it  in    the   destruction  of   their  peaceable 
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Mbv  mib>ieli.  Nif ,  I  am  itfraid  that  if  70a  «%  ctDiiitit>  )roft 
must  even  object  to  teachiog  ehildreo  tbe  oieof  fatvei  and^^fis^ 
for  tboogli  yoii  an  sAU  I  beliavt,  fully  teiiNUe  bow  aenrioeable  thaid 
iotfrooientt  are»  wbco  yoa  tit  down  10  a  good  dioiierf  ye^  if  tbey 
^boukl  be  placed  ib  tbe  haada  of  ihote  wbo  afa  ditpoted  to  foahe^i 
tmpropar  ow  of  them,  they  may  be  employed  by  lucb  panona  m 
colling  aed  iKmoding  aacb  otber.  But  wbok  tbere  tbat  does  soCaaa 
tbe  &Uacy  of  tb'w  objectioo  ?  The  troth  m  if  the  childreQ  of  iba 
poor,  while  they  are  taught  to  feed,  &c.  are  alto  trained  op  careibUy 
io  the  principle  of  religuM)  and  virtoet  ikosi  go^dprmciplu,  imdUad 
into  them  at  an  early  age,  will  prevent  any  ill  efiects,  which  books  of 
a  bad  tendency  might  otiierwoe  prodoce  on  their  minda. 

So  much  for  the  objections  which  are  commonly  made  by  many  at 
yen  to  tbe  instruction  of  tiie  poor  m  general  \  and  if  open  ooosidera* 
tion  you  are  convinced,  as  i  hope  yon  now  am,  tiutt  a  ecrt^n  dagwa 
of  adooatioo  must  be  prodtictive  of  benefit  rather  than  of  diaadvao*i 
tj^,  both  «» themselves  and  the  pnblie,  allow  me  to  say  a  few  wonb 
upoo  tiie  exoellenoe  of  that  new  mode  of  edocatioDi  which  the  800* 
eties,  bafemalUidfd  to,  moat  partictibrly  reoeraaneod,  via,  tbat  whidi 
it  called  Dr.  BeU*4  8yHim  rf  iHitructim  \  or,  sometimes^  the  Moi^ 
dns  SyeUm,  kova  its  having  been  first  practised  by  Dr.  fillet  Madras, 
in  the  fiast  Indies. 

To  give  yon  a  short  view  of  this  system  (for  it  wocdd  take  up  too 
mnrh  of  yoor  time  to  enter  into  a  foil  detail  of  all  particnUurs)  tbe 
arrangciaeot  of  a  kerge  echooi  is  as  follows. 

1.  The  school  is  4&m£m<  SAla  d!aifsf,  in  which  the  obildieo  am  pla« 
oed  acoopding  to  their  progress  in  learning.  If  any  boys  or  gtrls  am 
foand  net  to  be  eqoal  to  the  bosiaeas  of  that  class  in  which  tbey  an» 
pfamd,.  they  ^re  pot  down  into  a  lower  one.  If  they  am  equal  lotbo 
business  of  en  higher  class  than  their  own,  tbey  am  pot  up  into  it.  By 
this  plan  no  class  is  ever  kept  back  in  its  learning  by  idle  or  doll  boys. 

%  io  each  olass  the  chUdsen  am  pmred  together  at  tutor  and  pttpiL 
Thus  in  a  class  of  twelve,  tbe  six  best  are  tiMors  to  theaix  worst,  and 
each  tutor  takes  his  seat  by  tbe  side  of  his  poptl,  that  be  nuiy  Saaeli 
ibe  pupil  his  less<m  while  he  leams  bis  own.  Bat  when  tb^  stand  np 
to  say  their  lessons  this  order  is  of  conree^altered. 

3.  To  each  class  am  appointed  a  teacher  and  an  aesutenu  teacher  oot 
of  the  children  of  the  school  who  are  most  forward  in  thtir  leamiag} 
and  these  am  to  attend  the  classes,  to  pre\*ent  idleness,  to  assist  the 
ehildren  of  tbetr  cUttses  in  their  lessons,  Und  to  hear  them  raad  or  say 
Shetr  Icfsoes,  when  they  are  pmpared  to  do  so. 

4.  Over  these  teachers  is  an  Usher,  to  act  onderi  and  to  oo-operate 
ip  all  respects  with 

6.  The  SclmoUmoeter  (or  School  mistress)  whom  charge  it  ia  to 
comitict  the  bosiness  of  the  school,  and  to  see  the  varioos  offices  of 
usher,  leacheri  assistant  teacher,  and  tutor,  carried  into  efiect.  For 
which  pinpose  he  has  a  high  seat  at  tbe  end  of  the  room  from  which 
he  can  overlook  the  whole  school,  and  every  person  in  it     - 

6.  Lastly,  thert  is  a  Saperintendant  (either  a  trostae  of  the  scbeti 
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oc  ■  the  piiith  niiiitter,  or  other  person)  who  inspects  and  regulate* 
the  fystein  in  general,  and  sees  that  it  is  rightlf  conducted. 
'  The  work  of  tnstructioD  in  these  schools  is.carried  oq  thus : 

1.  The  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  ts  taught,  not  as  in  the  old 
iwthod,  by  reqamog>rfae  learner  merely  to  look  over  the  letters  till 
the  name  of  each  is  remembered,  but  by  making  him  ybr as  each  of 
them  with  his,  finger  in  sand,  under  tbt  direction  of  one  of  the  abore 
mentioned  teachers  :  and  for  this  purpose  little  trays  of  sand  are  pro- 
vided, in  which  the  letters,  when  formed,  are  easily  obliterated  by  a 
gantle  shake,  fijr  this  practice  the  form  of  each  letter  is  speedily  and 
efiiectually  imprinted  on  the  memory. 

2.  When  the  letters  are  perfectly  known,  the  learner  is  taught 
to  ^il  (and  somethnes  to  form  in  sand)  words  of  one  syllable 
only :  first  spelling  them  in  the  book,  then  by  memory.  And  here 
instead  of  the  tediotis  and  imperfect  manner  in  which  this  part  of 
iastructioB  is  frequent  Iycondiu:ted  hi  comnxMi  pariab  schooky  two  very 
important  rules  are  rigidly  observed,  viz.  the  lessons  miut  be  very 
shorty  (so  that  several  are  said  in  the  course  of  an  howr,)  and  the 
learner  musl  be  (jidte  petfect  in  one  lesson  before  he  goes  on  to  another* 
He  is  also  required  by  the  instructor  to  read  hb  lesson  backweards  aa 
well  as  forwards,  and  lo  go  through  them  two  or  three  times  in 
spelling,  before  he  is  required  to  read  them  off  without  spelling. 
The  object  of  all  this  is  to  make  him  (luite  perfect  ;  and  before  going 
through  the  lessons  of  one  syllable  the  last  tame,  he  is  taught  the  use 
of  the  various  siops,  as  comma,  semicolon,  colon,  peciod»  mark  of 
interroeation,  mark  of  exclamation,  &c.  &c. 

3.  When  the  children  are  forward  enough  to  attempt  words  of 
many  syllables,  they  do  not  spell  and  read  t Item  in  the  old,  tedkms» 
awkwM^,  drawling,  indistinct  way,  but  upon  an  improved  plan« 
In  spelling  the  word  "  co»£fiic/^(/,"  for  Instance,  according  to  the  old 
plan,  you>Koold  say,  "c-o»n,  con,  d«u-c-t,  duct,  conduct,  e*^,  ed, 
conducted.**  But  on  the  new  plan  it  would  be  spelt,  moie  expe- 
ditiously in  the  following  manner.  When  the  teacher  proposes  the 
word "  conducted*'  to  be  spelt,  the  learner  first  repeats  the  word 
thns.after  him :  con-duct-ed  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  spell  \istrmght 
through  without  repetition,  pausing  an  instant  between  eaoh  letter, 
and  double  that  time  nt  the  end  of  each  syllable,  thus :  c-o-n— 
d  .u-c-t—e*d.  And  with  respect  to  reading  words  of  many  syllables, 
the  learner  does  not  at  first  pronounce  the  woixlii  xoinpk^  as  they 
are  usually  spokeu,  but  divides  them  into  st/llaLleSt  stopping  a  little 
between  each  syllable>  thus:  '<  he«hum-bltd-him-self-aQd-be-came- 
o-be-di-ent-un-to-dcaih.'*  This  is  called  syUubic  reading,  and  when 
the  learner  is  perfect  in  this  mode  of  reading  a  lesson  of  many  sylla- 
bles, he  is  then  required  to  rend  it  word  by  word,  separating  the 
words  and  pausing  between  each,  thus:  '' hehu(nbied*bimself-and- 
i>ecamc  obe<lient-unto-death.'*  lastly,  he  is  required  to  read  it  in 
tbensual  way.  It  is  obvious,  that  by  this  meihod  the  advantage  is 
gained  of  making  the  children  spell  correctly,  and  pronounce  their 
words  clearly,  and  not  with  too  much  rapidity,  a  fjuit  which  the  old 
mode  of  teaching  rather  promoted  thin  removed.  *  On  all  occasions 
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Indeed  the  cbildraa  edacated  io  tbe  new  plan  are  required  to  read 
shwbf  and  ditiiMCtfyf  proooandng  every  word  sufficiently  limd,  and 
especiallj  the  last  syllable  of  every  word^  and  the  last  word  of  etery 
sentence. 

4.  When  a  boy  cannot  spell  or  read  any  wotd  required,  or  naaieet 
a  gross  mistake,  or  aoqoits  himself  in  a  way  not  to  the  satisfection 
of  the  teacher,  if  any  one  below  him  in  the  class  can  set  him  right, 
or  excel  him,  he  immediately  iakes  the  place  of  tbe  boy  in  fault,  who 
is  consequently  more  or  less  degraded.  This  practice  (so  unknown 
in  the  generaKty  of  Parish  Schools  heretofore  established)  is  produc- 
tive of  tbe  greatest  advantages,  for  as  reward  tickets  are  given  at 
weekly  examinattoos  to  those  who  stand  first  in  each  class,  it  is  an 
obfect  with  children  to  take  places,  that  by  getting  op  high,  in  tbe 
class  they  may  obtain  these  tickets. 

5.  Another  circumstance  which  shews  the  superiority  of  this  t>ew 
system  when  compared  with  tbe  old  modes  of  education,  is^  that 
m  accurate  register  of  the  progress  made  by  all  tbe  children  in  their 
daily  tasks  is  kept  by -the  schoolmaster  (or  school-mistress)  or  by  the 
teachers  of  the  classes,  if  they  are  aoalified  for  such  anofSce. 
There  is  also  a  ngitter  of  the  offences  which  have  been  committed 
by  any  of  the  children,  both  of  which  registers  are  inspected  weekly 
fay  the  soperintendant.     And  finally-^ 

6.  Ajiry  b  formed  of  good  boys,  at  the  weekly  examinations,  to 
try  those  guilty  of  any  misdemeanors  which  have  been  entered  in  the 
above-mentioned  register  of  ofiences.  Their  judgmfbnt^  however,  ia 
subject  to  the  correction  and  alteration  of  the  superinteu^t  or  schod* 
master.  By  some  persons  this  part  of  Dr.  Belt's  plan  is  ix>t  entirely 
approved ;  bnt  whoever  has  been  present  at  a  trial  before  one  of 
these  juries,  and  has  witnessed  the  strong  effect  which  this  public 
exposure  of  offences  has  had  on  thegailty,  and  the  impression  which 
•  seriotis  and  public  lecture  on  tbe  nature  of  the  offences  committed 
appears  to  make  on  the  whole  school,  will,  I   think,  be  convinced 

.  that  ft  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  beneficial  parts  of  tbe  system. 
•  y.  With  respect  to  writing  and  arithmetic:  it  is  suflicieot  to  say, 
that  tbe  instruction  given  on  these  points  is  conducted  with  similar 
attention  and  care:— and,  lastly, 

8.  Religion  atid  morality  y  being  the  great  objects  of  all,  are  most 
particular^  attended  to.  In  many  of  tite  old  village  Schools  little 
nore  is  done  as  to  this  part  of  education  than  teaching  the  children 
to  say  the  Church  Catechism  and  to  read  the  Bible  and  Prayer  book. 
Little  or  no  explanation  either  of  the  doctrines  of  onr  religion  or  of 
any  prt  of  the  Bible  or  Prayer  book  is  ever  given.  But  in  this  new 
aystem,  from  the  time  a  child  enters  the  School,, he  is  m«ide  to  repeat 
accurately,  and  to  understaiKl  certain  Prayers,  Graces,  &c.  &c.  which 
he  is  instructed  to  use  daily.  The  Church  Catechism  is  not  only 
taught  but  explained  to  the  more  forward  learners,  in  a  simple  and 
familiar  manner  ;  and  to  these  sources  of  information  are  added  select 
portions  of  the  Scriptures,  (particularly  those  containing  the  Parables, 
Miracles,  Discourses,  and  History  of  our  blessed  Saviour  ;)  together 
with  other  elementary  religious  books,  cslculsted  to  give  them  that 
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kaomUigt  ot  GkrttHMm  ftith  and  obedience,  and  tboio  cdoieieQtkmf 
princi{^  wbich  will  proiDote  the  public  good,  at  wfU  as  tbeir  own 
pr^seqt  aod  fuuire  bftppinesa. 

Such  U  the  ouiline  of  ihe  new  mode  of  education  recocnnoeoded 
aiMl  adopted  bf  the  Socieiy  lately  fbrrocd  lor  tlie  Edm:mt»m  •/  ihe 
poor  in  ilie printifUet  of  ike  EsialHihed  Chwch. 

But  Boa>3  of  you  wiU  perhaps  say,  **  this  system  of  tnstroction  it 
only  calculated  for  Scliools  set  on  foot  »  Urge  lownt^— it  cannot  bo 
adopted  in  very  small  towns  and  conntry  vUlages,  for  many  reasons--* 
we  have  no  school  rooms  sufficiently  large  to  recdve  any  greal  number 
of  children,  especially  if  they  are  to  be  arranged  iu  classes,  and 
each  class  is  to  sit  separately  from  another  :— 'Again,  we  do  not  koow^ 
what  lodo  with  the  ekkriy  school  masters  or  mistresses  now  employ^ 
cd  in  our  schools,  most  of  whom  will  be  cmwHtkig  to  leaf  d  the  ne# 
luode  of  reaching,  and  if  they  are  deprived  of  tk^ir  employments, 
they  will  eome  upon  the  parish.^-^-And  ^^rther,  it  does  not  appear 
practicable  to  introduce  all  the  parts  of  your  new  plan  into  our  HuW 
Coiimry  Schoolt.*' 

But  let  me  say  a  word  to  yon  on  these  objectioas  also  :-^Wtib 
respect  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  school<>rooais,  it  moat  lie  allowed 
to  exist  At  ^f^enl.  Jf,  however,  you  will  turn  your  miixU  to  the 
tubject,  this  difficulty,  like  many  others,  may  be  overcome.  Might 
not  tchool^ooms,  be  biVih  without  any  great  expence,  of  ntwL  walls 
with  thaU'hfd  rorfs?  Might  not  lords  of  manors  grant  portions  of 
waste  ^rotiud  for  such  a  purpose  ?  Might  not  one  or  more  HfumwU 
hdoMgUig  to  a  parish,  be  in  tome  instances  converted  to  this  nse? 
lAight  not  one  or  more  tenementg  be  rented  of  tome  indmdiud 
fur  Ibis  purpose  ?  Might  not  the  principal  proprietors  of  landed  pro* 
perty  ii^  Mmie  parishes  he  disposed,  if  applied  to,  to  conirihiie  to- 
wards the  twilding  of  plain  school  rooms }  And  as  to  the  present 
aged  school  misiresM's  or  masterjt  who  cannot  be  displaced  wtihoot 
Ihetr  suifcring  a  los^,  might  not  some  be  willing  to  kaxn  the  aev 
ayiitem  ?  Might  not  the  school-masters  and  mistrestes  be  disposed  in 
aoa»e  instances,  to  allow  a  portion  of  tlieir  salaries  to  the  aged  per* 
sons  whom  ihay  succeed  ?  At  all  evenu,  when  vacancies  happen  in 
these  offices  by  death  or  voluntary  resignation,  the  persons  who  are  to 
ancoeed  may  be  instructed  in  the  iystein  of  Dr.  Bell  before  they  be* 

E'n  to  teach.  Whether  indeed  ewry  part  of  the  new  system  might 
i  adopted  in  Village  Schools  with  good  success,  is  a  question  whidi 
admits  of  a  doobt.  fiot  at  all  events,  vtamf  parts  of  it  might,  I  should 
think,  bt  very  advantageously  introduced. 

1.  Classing  the  chiklpcn  according  tothdr  progress  in  learning, 
i|iight»  it  shonid  seem,  be  easily  adopted,  aiid  would  be  very  desirable; 
*A,  The  arrangement  oittUor  and  pupil  might  be  adopted  or  omitted 
aocording  to  its  practicability. 

3.  7 V<rcA«ri  might  be  selected  from  the  more  forward  children  to 
prevent  idlencM  in  tile  classes,  to  assist  them  if  necessary,  and  to 
bear  their  lessens  said  in  the  presence  of  the  school  mistress  or  master* 

4.  U^htrs  would  probably  be  twneceasar/  in  such  schools. 
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5.  The  robed  SmI  of  the  school  mtstreef  (or  master)  at  the  end  of 
the  school  rooiQ>.  to  enable  her  to  see  all  the  children,  and  how  thej 
were  employed,  at  one  view,  would  doubtless  be  of  great  use. 

6.  The  MnUter  qf  Ihe  Parish  alone  might  be  the  FisUar  and 
Supermttttdaai  ;  or  tame  of  the  principdt  Gentry  or  Fanners  in  tbp 
Parish  might  be  joined  with  him  in  this  office. 

7.  The  forming  of  letters  in  Sand  might  be  introduced,  or  not,  at 
expediency  may  require. 

8.  The  whole  pian  of  Spelling  and  Reading  might  be  easily  obtenred, 
and  would  be  highly  advanta^^eous,  together  with  the  practice  of 
tdking  places,  the  Reward  Tickets,  the  Register  of  Lessons,  and  thm 
Register  of  OJences,  usually  called  the  Blach  Book. 

9.  If  the  Jury  be  not  approved,  or  cannot  be  adopted,  at  least 
Weekly  Examinationi  may  be  held,  and  a  Pubik  Enquhry  vaaj  be 
made  by  the  superintendants  into  the  offences  registered  in  the  Uack 
book,  so  that  due  ponishment  or  sertous  reprimand  (aooordiqg  10  tbe 
aatare  of  the  offence)  may  bepuBlUly  given  by  them  10  the  goiliy. 

la  fFritingandMcountsmay,  or  may  t>ot,  be  tav^t,  aathi^bf 
tboQght  most  eapedtent  in  different  schoola.     But 

11.  The  Religious  and  Morol  part  of  Dr.  Bell's  System  of  ioatm^ 
tion  would  not  only  be  easily  introdoced,  but  ought  to  be  considered 
as  indispensable,  and  as  the  greax  object  to  be  kept  in  view  above  all 
the  reat. 

12.  Finally,  this  new  pUm,  more  or  less  complete»  as  here  atate«L 
may  be  fi^lowed  10  a  woekiy  school  for  six  hours  in  the  day  $  or  in  a 
Smmiay  Sekool^  or  in  a  school  opened  in  the  evenings  on  week  days, 
asd  on  Sitmdgy  wsmrmngs  and  afternoons  also,  as  local  circumstaooaa 
ahall  reqwre. 

In  oAring  to  you  the  fdregotng  ojbservationa,  my  endeavour  bat 
been  to  remove  your  objectioas  to  the  education  of  the  poor  in  gene- 
ral, and  to  give  you  a  short  view  of  Dr.  Bell's  mode  of  instruction, 
eo  as  to  afford  yon  some  idea  of  its  nature,  and  to  convince  you  of  ka 
many  advantages.  If  you  wiab  §or  farther  informatio»i  I  would  re- 
commend you  to  read  some  or  all  of  the  following  booka,  which 
the  booksrtter  at  any  large  town  m  your  neighbourhood  will  aooa  pro^ 
core  hr  jroo :  ^ 

4.  Dr.  fieirs  lostnietions  for  modelling  Schools  upon  the  Madraa 

System,  price  2h.  last  ediiion. 
a.  Thefiepons  of  the  Gower^s  Walk  School,  White  Chapd. 

5.  Hdimgsworth's  Address  to  the  Public  in  Reconuneodation  of  the 

]4ad.as(orDr.  Bell's)  System  of  £docatloo,  price  3a. 

4.  Pool's  Village  SoIhiqI  Improved,  pries  So.  dd, 

5.  Tlie  BarringtOB  School,  by  Sir  Ibomas  Bernard,  price  4«. 

6.  Snggeslioos  to  the  Promoters  of  Dr.  BcH's  System  of  Instruction, 

by  the  Rev.  Frederic  Iremonger,  price  Ss. 

Above  all,  I  would  recommend  you  lo^o  and  fee  schools  already  «• 

iabliihedon  the  new  system  of  Dr.Bell )  and  1  am  mistaken  if  yon  will 

not  be  convinced  that  no  metlK>d  of  educatioo  was  ever  yet  proposed, 

so  ^1  calcohrted  to  save  time,  to  excite  in  the  cbiMren  aq  attention 
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to  tbeir  books,  to  correct  bad  habits  and  dispositiODt,  and  fo  infbse 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  taught  by  it  a  lively  and  practical  sense 
of  their  duties  as  Christians  and  as  men. 

With  the  hope  that  you  will  take  the  inoportant  subject  of  this 
address  into  your  serious  consideration^  and  that  you  will  duly  weigh 
the  remarks  uhich  it  contains,  laying  aside  at  the  same  tirne^  all 
prejudice,  and  being  influenced  solely  by  principles  of  Christian  bro* 
iherly  love  and  public  spirit, 

I  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Your  sincere  Friend, 

A  COUNTRY  VICAR. 


SPEECH  OF  TECHUMSEH,* 

THB   INDIAN    CHIBP. 

The  following  singular  Document  affords  a  striking  iUostration  of 
the  talertts  and  sound  jndgment  of  some  of  our  Indian  Allies.  It  was 
contained  in  a  letter  from  General  Harrison  to  Governor  Meigs,  in 
which  he  says  *'  nothing  but  infatuation  could  have  governed  Genotd 
P/s  conduct  in  not  fighting  at  Maiden.'*  '^  The  Indians^"  he  adds« 
**  were  extremely  desirous  of  fighting  there.** 

••  In  the  name  of  the  Indian  Chiefs  and  Wardors,  to  Generri  Proc- 
tor, as  Representative  of  their  Great  Father  the  King. 
-  *' Fatb  BE— Listen  to  your  children;  you  see  them  now  all  before 
jou.  The  war  before  this,  our  British  father  gave  the  hatchet  to  his  red 
children,  when  our  old  chiefs  were  alive.  They  are  now  all  dead. 
In  that  war  our  father  was  thrown  on  his  back  by  the  Americans,  and 
our  father  took  them  by  the  hand  without  pur  knowledge,  and  we  are 
afraid  our  father  will  do  so  again  at  this  time. 

**  Tlie  summer  before  last,  when  I  came  forward  with  my  red  bre-  - 
thren,  and  was  ready  to  take  up  the  hatchet  io  favour  of  our  British 
^ther,    we  were  told  not  to  be  in  a  hurry— that  he  had  not  yet  deter- 
mined to  fight  the  Americans. 

*'  Listen  ! — When  war  was  declared,  oof  father  stood  tip  and  gave 
Bs  the  tomahawk',  and  told  us  he  was  now  ready  to  strike  the  Ameri* 
4Bns — that  he  wanted  our  assistance,  and  that  he  certainly  would  gat 
us  our  lands  back  which  the  Americans  had  taken  from  us. 

''  Listen !  You  told  us  at  that  time  to  bring  forward  oor  families  to 
this  place — we  did  so,  and  you  promised  to  take  care  of  them,  and 
that  they  should  want  for  nothing,  while  the  men  would  go  to  fight 
the  enemy — that  w©  were  not  to  trouble  ourselves  with  the  enemy's 
garrisons — that  we  knew  noihing  about  them,  and  that  oor  father 
would  attend  to  that  part  of  the  business.    You  also  told  your  red 

♦  The  death  of  this  Ciiicft.T"in  is  staled  in  several  of  the  Northern 
Fnpers,  and  that  Commoilo'e  Perry  aiul  a  British  officer,  recognized 
bim  among  tlie  vlain,  but  Geo.  Harrison  does  not  mentioo  the  6ict 
10  any  of  his  ieucrs. 
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children  that  yoo  ivoold  take  good  care  of  joor  ganUoa  here,  wludi 
roade  oar  hearts  glad. 

*'  Listen  !•— When  we  last  went  to  the  Rapids*  it  b  trtie  we  ga? A 
jou  little  assistaoce— It  ii  hard  to  fight  people  who  live  like  groood 
bogs. 

*'  Father*  Listeo  ! — Our  fieet  has  gdne  oat ;  we  know  tliej  hvrm 
foogbt ;  we  have  lieard  the  great  guns  |  but  know  nothing  oc  w&at 
has  happened  to  our  father  with  oiie  arm.  Oar  ships  have  gobe  <»e 
waf*  and  we  are  tuuch  astonisiied  to  see  our  father  ijring  op  eveiy  * 
thing  and  preparing  to  run  vtway  the  other,  without  letting  his  rad 
childhren  know  what  hi<f  intentions  are.  You  alwiays  t9ld  us  to  re-^ 
main  here  and  take  care  of  our  knds;  it  made  our  hearts  glad  to 
bear  that  was  jour  wish.  Our  great  father,  the  King*  is  the  bead* 
and  700  represent  him.  You  always  told  us,  that  yoo  would  ne?er 
draw  yonr  foot  off  British  ground ;  hut  now,  father*  we  see  yoo  ate 
drawing  back,  and. we  are  sorry  to  see  our  father  doing'  so  wltbooC 
seeing  the  enemy.  We  must  compare  our  father*s  conduct  to  a  iat 
animal,  that  carries  its  tail  upon  its  back*  but  when  affrighted^  itdropi 
it  between  its  legs  and  runs  off. 

"  Listen,  Father  ! — ^I'he  Americans  have  not  yet  defeated  «•  by 
land  ;  neither  are  we  sure  that  they  have  done  so  by  water ;  w«* 
thereifore*  wish  to  remain  here,  and  fight  our  enemy  should  they  make 
their  appearance.  If  they  defeat  us*  we  will  then  retreat  with  oor 
Either. 

**  At  the  battle  of  the  Rapids,  last  war,  the  Americans  certainly 
defeated  us;  and  when  we  retreated  to  our  father's  fort  at  that  place* 
the  gates  were  shut  against  us.  We  were  afraid  that  it  would  now  be 
the  case ;  bat  instead  of  that  we  see  our  firitUh  father  preparing  to 
Qiarch  out  of  bis  garrison. 

'*  Father!— You  have  got  the  arms  and  ammunition  which  oor  great 
father  sent  for  his  red  children.  If  you  have  an  idea  of  going  away* 
give  them  to  us>  you  may  go  in  welcome  for  us.  Our  lives  are  in  the 
handsof  the  Great  Spirit.  We  are  determined  to  defend  oar  lands* 
and  if  it  is  his  will,  we  wish  to  leave  our  bones  upon  them. 
**  Acnherstbarg*  Sept.  18tb*  18J3." 

AMERICA. 
To  the  Ediior  of  the  jinttjacolin  Review. 
The  following  remarks  of  the  £ditor  of  the  Boston  Gazette  on 
the  expose  of  Mr.  Madison*  respecting  Canada,  not  being  generallf 
known  in  Great  Britain,  you  will  oblige  by  inserting  both  in  the 
next  number  of  your  Review.  WOLFE. 

London,  Feb.  1814. 

From  ike  Boston  Gazette,  November^  15« 

THE  CANADAS. 
Expose  of  the  vietts  of  Government, 
We  have  already  expressed  oar  ideas  relative  to  the  probabtlitjr 
of  an  early  aoquisilion  to  the  United  States*  by  conqaest,  cf  both  tm 
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€«wd|M.  Uttf  mtffnmtmTOOc0OB.  We  tnynet  qMhii  fibiatt* 
fioQ  of  tbeso  territoriet  m  the  next'  summer.  But  eveniuAllj  tbtff 
mtuibt  eon :  eodl  it  i»  worth  wfoile  to  inqoinfnlo  their  ^ahie,  ^d  the 
meant  ef  bokHng  them  efter  thtj  ^1  tote  oor  powtr^ 

The  Taine  of  the  acqutsition  has  been  quest  toned,  and  indeed  Yod- 
hsrwnAf  deiued  ion  ilie  ioer  of  Coogress,  on  electiofi  ffronnds,  aiKi 
dstwl^re.  Here  it  an  ample  field  of  observation  to  toe  statesman 
and ^MoiOpber,  whom  we iawhe  to  expfore  it;  bat,  fortunately  for 
ns,  it  It  eqciaHjr  i>peii  to  the  view  of  tbe  common  observer,  lo  which 
eapaekjr  we  will  venttu^  bat  a  few  remarks. 

The  two  Caaadas  embrace  and  command  the  outlet  and  entraDoe, 
whilst  thej  idiare  the  whole  extent  of  one  of  the  two  great  waters  of 
Neitth  Aiuirrica— a  water  of  itself  equal  in  magoiiode  to  the  Rkiae, 
tbf  Vc^a,  or  the  Baoobe,  and  in  toportaoce,  when  ricwed  m  co»- 
necMo  whh  the  MttsisMpfn,  the  Great  Southern  oatlet,  it  is  eq«»t 
to  all  these  mi^tj  rrvers  of  Europe  put  together*  Our  readere  wiH 
Realize  our  ideas  of  its  importance,  when  the5r  reBect,  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  its  waters  alone,  form  tbe  natural  channel  of  export 
and  import  of  a  cocntry,  of  sufficient  extent  and  fertility  to  support 
a  pgyulatton  of  ten  millions  or  more.  Recently  this  majestic  water 
tore,  npon  its  bosom  and  upon  our  tiorder,  tbe  exclusive  power  of 
Gteat  firitain.  All  nations  are  liable  to  tbe  storms^f  war,  and  particn- 
lariy  nations  with  each  other  whose  territories  are  conttgooos.  Could 
we,  then,  in  our  right  reason,  expect  long  to  remain  in  peace  with  a 
nation  facriding  a  sway  on  our  border,  which  experience  has  proved 
to  be  vexations,  ^md  oomnrandtng  an  outlet  to  the  sea,  tbe  possession 
of  winch  was  bo  highly  import;mt  to  our  northern  territory  }  Canada 
must  some  time  or  otl^r  have  belonged  to  the  United  States,  or  some 
of  our  Northern  States  at  least,  roust  have  belonged  to  Canada.—^ 
The  longer  delayed,  the  more  difficult  would  have  been  its  acquisi- 
tion. Since  then  our  enemy  forced  us  to  war,  and  compelled  us  to 
territorial  reprisals  for  her  oceanic  outrages,  and  still  persists  in  re- 
fusing a  recognition  of  our  violated  rights,  we  trust  our  readers  will 
generally  agree -wilh  us,  that,  the  Canadaii  once  ours,  they  shall t>e, 
as  these  states  have  been,  forever  divorced  from  British  aovx^relgnty. 
Their  conquest  was  in  vain  attempted  by  the  heroes  of  the  revolution, 
when  fightmg  in  defence  of  tfieir  rights.  Their  descendants  have 
now  attemptedit,  and  in  iheei-em  of  success,  which  we  will  not  doubt, 
will  bare  achieved  the  designs  which  their  fathers  had  the  v^U  but 
not  the  power  to  carry  into^xectiitoii. 

As  to  the  means  we  have  of  holding  these  posiesmons  iu  defiance 
of  Great  Britain,  the  advantages  wc  possess  are,  in  our  view,  pecnli* 
arly  striking.  Every  enterprize  on  her  part  against  Us  must  at  once 
be  attended  with  iio  little  hasord,  great  expence,  ^ind  utter  un* 
ocTtatnty  as  to  the  mue.  hhmw^,  in  the  great  distance  and  stormy 
v^as  to  be  encountered  in  every  oat  fit  either  from  Great  Britain 
or  tiity  ui'  her  pomevNfonft ;  exrcssive  expences  from  the  same  cir- 
cuinitimreR,  ns  well  n«  from  the  toiei  ignorance  to  uhiit extent  bl\e 
musigo  to  produce  any  etiect  t  and  uUer  uHoertaluty  as  to  the  issue, 
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«r  rattier  an  abselote  rertainty  tfaat  every  meaiwfe  mint  be  altegeUicr 
iuctTkientsaiKi  abort'iTo^  beoaewitia  impoMtble  that  any  armaaieot 
of  sadicient  magoUude  to  aalbortse  tke  remotest  hope  of  iuofficacy^ 
4i^atnii(  Quebec,  ioomr  baoda,  can  be  aeot  tbttber  wtikMit  oer  govero* 
meuc  obta'ming  a  knowledge  of  it  to  tioae  to  meet  it  with  a  greater* 
The  measures  of  the  enemy  roust  be  begun  aod  fimahed  witbia 
the  »pHcc  of  6ve  months  in  each  year  at  a  remote  distance  ;  whilst  we 
have  twelve  months  in  which  to  counteract  them  in  our  immediate 
Ticinity,  and  with  the  greatest  facility.  In  s!iort,  we  shall  have 
pts$essien,  which  in  war,  as  well  as  the  laws,  throws  the  burthen  of 
demonstration  and  attack  upon  our  adversary,  and  phK:es  us  literally 
on  the  vantage  grounds. 

Frem  natural  causes,  perhaps,  no  single  position  in  the  known 
world  so  effectnally  guards  the  only  entrance  from  the  sea  to  a  country 
of  eqnal  eitent,  as  does  Qctebec  the  whole  country  drained  by  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Whilst  from  similar  causes,  there  is  probably  no  one 
point  in  any  country  at  which  the  resources  of  all  its  parts  may  be  so 
easily  and  speedily  concentrated.  And,  when  the  distances  to  the 
▼arious  quartern  whence  they  may  be  so  collected  are  coasidered,' 
there  IS  nothing  of  the  kind  in  any  connrry  to  bear  a  comparison. 
We  are  informed  by  a  correspondent,  whose  means  of  information 
are  abundant,  and  intelligence  and  veracity  unquestionable,  that  some 
few  improvements  of  trtfltng  magnitude,  and  nodiflicolty  in  Frendi 
creek  and  the  entrance  of  Presqu'i^le  Bay  arc  also  necessary  to  the 
transportation  of  almost  any  quantity  (say  a  thousand  tons)  from  did 
rtver  Ohio  at  Pittsburgh,  to  any  point  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  twenty- 
five  days,  at  one  dollar  or  less  per  hundred  weight.  At  PittsboiCT 
supplies  are  abundant  and  vRrioos  at  the  lowest  rates  :  flonr,  for 
luxitance,  at  three  to  four  dollars  per  barrel,  and  geiterally  ot*  cr 
articles  in  proportion,  and  in  almost  ineshaostless  quantfties-— Prom 
the  extensive  and  populous  countries  on  both  shores  of  Lake  Ontario, 
we  are  informed  a  similar  quantity  may  be  transported  in  ten  days  at 
a  third  of  a  dollar  per  cwr. — but  the  hrst  cost,  though  moderate,  socne- 
thing  higher  than  at  Pittsburgh.  From  the  North  river,  where  may 
be  collected  more  than  one  third  of  the  produce  of  the  United  States, 
transportation  to  the  St.  Lawrence  may  be  had  for  50 cents  pef  cwt. 
and  the  rout  performed  in  from  5fe  to  ten  days. 

From  each  of  4hese  gi^at  sections  of  country,  troops  may  be  moved 
with  equal  ease  and  celerity,  and  from  Pittsburgh  much  more  speedily, 
than  heavy  stores  can  be  transported,  these  requiring,  by  a  river  na- 
vigation, from  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  where  troops  would  march  by 
land  only  136  miles.  It  must  then,  bo  evident,  that  100,000  troops, 
if  necessary,  with  such  provident  arrangements  as  are  to  bo  expected 
from  our  government,  might  on  any  emergency  be  collected  on  the  Sr. 
Lawrence  in  a  few  weeks.  By  a  state  of  preparation  to  resort  to  the 
nse  of  means  so  abundant,  the  necessity  for  their  use  will  be  greatly 
diminished.  The  expence  of  holding  Quebec,  and  this  is  to  hold  the 
Canadas,  against  foi^rgi^  invasion,  may  be  ibos  reduced  to  great  systaas 
at^  a  moderate  scale. 
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We  have  already  shewn  thftt  post  to  be  within  oor  grasp.  Varioot 
chances  and  vast  advantages  unite  in  oar  favor>  and  against  the  enemy  | 
there  is  every  e&citement  to  the  ntmost  exertion  ;  and  on  car  own 
exertions  and  united  effort  akme  depends  the  time  (beyond  the  lOth 
June  next )  when  it  shall  be  oors. 

>    REMARKS. 

This  is  a  grand  picture,  and  not  more  grand  than  true,  of  the  im« 
portance  of  the  Canadas.  We  should  rejoice  at  being  assured  that  it 
has  become  the  companion  of  every  British  Minister,  as  we  are  cer* 
tain  that  it  has  long  bsen  of  the  Cabinet  of  Washington. 

We  have  hitherto  had  occasion  to  detest  the  mean  policy  of  that 
Cabinet,  which  has  veiled  its  views  under  the  false  pretexts  of  this* 
outrage  and  that  outrage,  aud  then  another  outrage  and  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  in  Great  Britain  ;  stunning  our  ears 
with  an  incessant  outcry  about  ''  Free  Trade  andSeamen^s  Rights  >" 
and  such  like  unmeaning  gibberish.  Here,  at  length,  is  something 
palpable)  an  object  worthy  of  contending  for,  aniuranced  with  .a 
manliness,  which,  in  some  measure^  atones  for  past  offences. 

"  Time  and  chance,"  however,  **  happen  to  all  !*'  It  was  nnfor* 
tunate  that  this  declaration  was  not  followed,  as  it  was,  no  doubt,  in- 
tended, by  the  Dey|)atch  of  Gen.  ^/ihnion,  annonncing  the  capture 
of  Montreal!  Then  there  would  have  been  heard  a  shout  of  joy 
from  one  extremity  of  the  Union  to  the  other :  flashed  with  suocesi, 
all  would  have  united  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object,  so  ably, 
and  so  opportunely  announced.  '<  llie  Hero  of  £rie,'*  followed  by 
the  whole  **  Common  Council  of  Albany,"  would  have  drawn  his 
sword,  "  given  under  a  pledge  never  (o  be  drawn  bnt  in  support  of 
the  rights,  honor,  aitd  iudepei  deuce  of  the  United  States  ;**  and  the 
wily  citixens  of  New  England,  would  have  left  o6f  calculating  the 
cost,  and  thought  only  of  luture  establishments  for  their  off^prine, 
among  the  **  ten  millions  or  aiore"  of  population,  so  pleasantly 
waAing  their  produce  io  a  market  upon  the  waters  of  the  St.  Law* 
rencc  or  the  Mississippi,  and  rcuri  ir.t;  loaded  with  the  riches  of  the 
world.  A  moreenchanlini^,  a  moie  captivating  prospect,  to  an  Ame- 
rican understanding,  was  never  0{)ened  to  the  public  eye,  since  the 
days  of  Thomas  of  Salt  Mountain  memory. 

Citizen  Fauchet  was  an  '*  Observer,**  at  least,  if  not  a  ''  Statesman 
and  a  Philosopher.**  He  had  good  opportunities  for  observing,  for 
he  resided  in  quality  of  an  Ambassador  from  "  our  sister  Republic," 
at  the  grand  focus  of  American  intrigue  and  ambition.  He  exclaimed^ 
on  an  important  occasion,  something  resembling  the  present :  "  What 
will  be  the  old  age  of  this  Government,  if  such  is  its  infancy  !*'  Alas  ! 
that  the  British  Government  should  have  been  so  far  surpassed  in 
penetration  by  this  little  Frenchman.  That  we  should  have  heard 
so  much  of  **  common  origin"  and  the  libellous  assertions  of  "  simi- 
larity of  manners,  religion  and  language  !**  That  there  should  have 
been  men  weak  enough  to  make  these  the  foandsUipn  of  inter*naitonal 
policy  ! 
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Ilisnot^iiowfnvfoo  late  for  tbe  British  govemoieot  to  retrace 
iti  ftept,  to  fix  upoo  anew  line  of  direction,  founded  upon  better 
obienratioD.  '' Warf»  ai  well  as  the  Laws/*  are  sobject  to  delay.  We 
presDDie^  that  the  *'  taking  of  Quebec**  is  put  off\  to  a  later  da/ 
than  the  10th  of  June '$  for  though  we  admire,  anil  agree  with  tho 
present  prodaction,  in  many  respects,  we  cannot  allow  that  its  elder 
brother,  to  whom  it  refers,  has  "  shewn  that  p  jst  to  be  within  X\x9 
g^'  of  the  United  States. 

£yen  this  article  is  false  as  it  regards  tbe  means,iind  relative  facility^ 
OD  the  pMTi  of  England  and  the  United  Stales  of  carrying  on  war  in 
tbe  Canadas,  particularly  in  Lower  Canada.  Tbe  writer  has  relieved 
this  port,  naturally  the  sombre  part  of  tbe  picture,  by  leaving  out 
altogether,  or  turning  to  his  advantage,  400,000  *'  desperate*'  Cana« 
dians,  and  a  Canadian  Winter.  After  what  has  happened,  we,  per- 
haps, owe  some  apolo^  for  supposing  tbe  taking  of  Quebec  in  the 
dsMS of  things  possible,  fiut  we  will  proceed: — His  calculations 
are  evidently  founded  on  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  navigation  of 
the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  We  will  adroit,  that  owing  to  some 
cause,  nmilar  to  that  which  proved  so  unfortunate  to  us  on  Lake 
Erie,  the  enemy  may  be  enabled,  early  in  the  Spring,  to  obtain  a  de- 
cided superiority  on  Lake  Ontario  :  Can  the  writer  imagine,  that 
the  Naval  means  of  England  will  not,  at  last,  be  put  into  operation, 
to  ensure  te  us  the  Relume  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  the 
fkaj^j  of  transporting  on  its  surface  armies,  and  supplies,  to  any 
extent  ?  Will  the  flotillas  that  can  come  down  tbe  Rapids  from  Lake 
Ontario,  be  i^le  to  contend  with  those  that  can  come  fiom  the  Oceaii, 
or  be  formed  at  Quebec  ?  Tl)e  writer  does  not  suppose,  that  the  Ameri- 
can armies  can  penetrate  to  Quebec  by  land.  Indeed,  no  man  ''  in 
hia  right  reason,**  could  suppose  it :  particularly  after  the  affair  of 
ChatecBuruay t  and  what  experience  has  shewn  of  American  armies. 
If  300  Canadian  Militia  prevented  half  the  present  disposable  force 
of  the  United  States  from  penetrating  more  than  twelve  miles  into 
the  Province,  how  and  when  are  the  United  States  to  have  a  force 
infficient  to  penetrate  to  Quebec,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  across  un- 
fbrdable  Rivers,  through  alternate  woods  and  plains,  innumerable 
ravines,  an  army  and  an  armed  population  in  front,  and  acting  at 
pleasure,  and  with  safety,  by  the  river,  on  their  rear  and  communn 
cations  ?  Winter  would  still  leave  advantages  nearly  as  decisive  in 
the  hands  of  the  defenders  of  Canada.  In  fact,  in  the  possession  of  a 
Naval  Power^  commanding  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  having  the  good 
will  of  Its  inhabitants.  Lower  Canada  is  unconquerable. 

Tbe  facility  with  which  the  means  of  Great  Britain  can  be  brought 
into  operation,  are  very  generally  miscalculated.  Provisions,  mnni- 
tiontof  war  and  men,  from  the  maritime  depots  of  Great  Britain, 
can  be  landed  at  Quebec,  at  less  expence,  in  almost  as  short  a  tiaoe, 
and  with  greater  certainty,  than  they  am  be  brought  to  the  firontierf« 
from  any  place  of  consequence  in  the  United  States,  Of  the  nwner- 
oos  reinforcements,  '^ibich  reached  Quebec  this  year,  from  the  Medi* 
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tevranean,  fromEnglabd,  from  Ireland,  f?omthe  "Wftt  taAci/ifeiv 
Halifax,  not  one  man  was  lost  by  capture  or  fthipvrreck^  Mt  ope,  of 
course,  by  desertion,  and  hardly  one  by  stckoess  1  The  atooy  which 
the  Americans  hare  been  two  years  in  collecting,  might  ha^  beta 
defeated  by  men  who,  three  months  before,  were  in  Spain,  in  Sicily, 
m  England,  in  the  Baltic,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  West  In- 
dies,  the  Chesapeake  or  Halifax,  all  fVesh  and  trained  for  victory. 
This  is  the  power  of  the  ocean  !  Every  year,  for  twenty  years  pastj 
vessels  have  arrived,  fleets  have,  or  might  have,  arrived,  at  Quebec, 
in  the  first  week  in  May  ;  sometimes  in  April,  and  have  saifed  after 
the  20th  of  November,  and  even  in  December.  The^i;*  months  of  this 
writer  are  nearer  seven.  In  the  five  months  that  the  navigattoo  is  shut, 
we  venture  to  assert,  that  an  American  army  will  never  see  Quebec. 

Means  fairly  pitted  against  meairs,  ^cilities  against  facilities,  Ca« 
nada  must  remain  to  Great  Britain.  We  admit,  that  it  can  be  pre* 
served  with  one-tenth  part  of  the  effort  which  it  would  require  to  re^ 
cover  it;  the  greatest  impediment  to  which,  might  be  the  t&igust 
which  its  loss  would  occasion  among  the  inhabitants. 

Upon  this  view  of  the  subject,  which,  we  venture  to  assert,  wiKstand 
the  closest  inspection,  it  is  impossible  sufficiently  to  admire  the  madness 
which  has  seized  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  thus  early  em- 
barking in  schemes  of  conquest  -,  schemes,  too,  as  uifnecessary  as 
hopsless.  Of  what  value  to  them  would  be,  even  Quebec  >  How 
long  do  they  expect  that  the  war  would  last,  before  Britain  would 
cede  Canada  and  her  maritime  rights  .  Or  do  they  suppose,  that 
the  navy  of  England  would  fall  with  the  walls  of  Quebec  ?  They 
must  have  Halifax,  they  must  have  Newfoundland,  they  must  have 
Hudson*s  Bay,  before  the  *'  bosom  of  the  St.  Lawrence  shall  cease 
tobear^he  power  of  England,"  before  she  shall  cease  to  hold  a  pre- 
tended "  vexatious  sway"  on  their  borders.  If  they  had  all  these,  and 
the  proud  navy  of  England  were  to  fall ;  would  they  gather  the  in- 
heritance ?  Would  they  extirpate,  or  reduce  to  the  rank  of  Virginia 
negroes,  the  original  stock  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ? 
How  long,  in  any  event,  would  ^'  ten  millions  or  more"  of  a  popu- 
lation, occupying  the  country  watered  by  that  majestic  flood,  having 
Qaebec  for  their  only  outlet,  and  no  community,  bat  rather  an  oppo- 
sition of  interest  with  the  other  sections  of  the  union ;  bow  long 
would  they  submit  to  be  governed  by  them  ?  Verily,  "  some  of  our 
northern  siates^  would  eventually  belong  to  Canada  :"  which,  in  spiKo 
of  the  restless  and  grasping  ambition  of  the  United  States,  has  before 
it  high  destinies,  always  in  connexion  with  a  nation  to  which  she  is 
joined,    by  duty  and  mutual  interest. 


Mr,  Canning's  visit  to  Liverpool,  during  1&14. 

}n  honour  of  this  event,  nearly  400  gentlemen,  the  friends  of  the 
H'tght  Hon.  George  Canning,  our  distinguished  representative,  as- 
senjbied  at  (he  Livarpopl  Atrsn%  Hotel,  on  Monday,  and  partook  of 
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an  •xcellenc  dioDer.  The  iai^e  room  wat  fitted  op  for  the  occasioa 
with  much  taste  and  elegance,  beiog  ornamented  with  festooos  of 
laorelj  and  appropriate  devices^  consisting  of  figures,  mot tos^  the  names 
•f  illostrioos  characters,  kc, 

JOHN  BOLTON,  Esq.  in  the  chair. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  following  toasts  were  given  : — 

His  Majesty  the  King,  Duke  of  L^ocaster— /Aree  times  three 
SoNO, — "  God  save  the  King" 

His  Roysd  Highness  the  Prince  Regent — three  times  Jhree, 
Prince  Regent*s  March. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Our  Glorious  Const itntion,  the  Pride  of  Britons,  and  the  Admira- 
tion of  the  World — three  times  three, 

Glei,— "  Good  Suljectsr 

Duke  of  York  and  the  Army. 

Duke  of  Yorkit  March* 

Lord  Melville  and  the  Navy. 

Song,—"  Rule  Britanniar 

His  Majesty's  Ministers — three  times  three — rapturous  applause,' 

On  the  President  proposing  the  following  toast,  he  said,  *'  Gentle- 
men, the  toast  I  have  t^  honour  to  give  you,  is  such  a  one  that  any 
thing  I  could  possibly  say,  would  not  add  to  its  effect,  I  shall  there- 
foe.  Gentlemen,  content  myself  with  giving  you. 

**  Our  dbtinguisbed  representative,  die  Right  Hon.  Geo,  Canning, 
with  our  best  thanks  to  him  for  his  able  and  indefatigable  attention 
to  the  interests  of  the  town." — Three  times  three,  with  repeated  bursts 
of  applause, 

Mr.  Canning  then  rose  and  expressed  himself  nearly  as  follows  :— 

Gentlemen,  as  your  guest,  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  the 
honourable  and  affectionate  reception  which  you  have  given  me.  As 
the  representative  of  Liverpool,  lam  most  happy  in  this  opportunity 
of  meeting  my  constituents  again  after  a  year's  experience  of  each 
other,  and  a  years  separation  : — a  year,  the  most  eventful  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  world,  and  comprising  within  itself  such  a  series  of  import- 
ant transactions  and  of  stupendous  changes,  as  might  have  filled  the 
history  of  an  age. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  sentiment  which  has  been  coupled  with  my 
name,  yon  are  so  good  as  to  express  your  acknowledgments  for  the 
attention  which  I  have  paid  to  your  business,  and  to  the  interests  of 
your  town.  You,  Gentlemen,  I  have  no  doub^  recollect  the  terms 
upon  which  I  entered  into  your  service :  and  you  are  aware,  therefore, 
that  I  claim  no  particular  acknowledgment  at  your  hands  for  attention 
to  die  interests  of  Liverpool,  so  far  as  they  are  implicated  with  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  the  country.,  I  trust  at  tlie  same  time  that  collec- 
tively and  individually,  I  have  not  been  wanting  to  all  or  to  any  of 
you,  in  matters  of  local  or  individual  concern.  But  I  should  no|  do 
fairly  by  you  if  I  were  not  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  a 
ser\icc  (certainly  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  without  difficulty,  or  with- 
out some  burden  in  itselQ  has  been  made  light  tome  beyond  all  exam*' 
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f\e,  by  that  institotioo  which  joar  munificence  and  protident  care  hat 
established— I  mean  that  office  in  London,  threogh  which  yon  cor* 
respondence  with  yoor  Membera  is  now  carried  on.  I  had  no  preten* 
aion  to  stipulate  for  this  singular  mark  of  attention^  and  neither  will  it, 
I  hope,  be  thought  presumptuous  in  me  to  say  that  it  might  hate  beeo 
impossible  for  me  to  discharge  the  service  which  I  owe  you  in  a  way 
which  would  have  satisfied  every  man'*  feelings ;  that  I  mighty  ia 
spite  of  all  my  endeavours,  have  given  ofiTence,  in  some  instance,  by 
unintentional  delay  or  omission,  if  I  had  not  been  provided  with  some 
•uch  medium  of  communication  between  us.  Of  an  individual,  absent 
and  meritorious,  it  is  as  pleasing  as  it  is  jtist  to  speak  well  $  and  I  should 
not  do  justice  to  the  gentleman  whom  you  have  appointed  to  conduct 
the  office  in  question,  (with  whom  I  had  no  previous  acquaintance) 
if  I  were  not  to  bear  public  teltimony  to  his  merit ;  aod  to  assure  yoa 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  one  who  would  surpatt  him  iir 
zeal,  intelligence,  and  industry. 

Having  dispatched  what  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  try  on  points 
of  local  interest,  I  know.  Gentlemen,  that  it  is  your  wish,  and  I  feel  it 
to  be  my  duty,  that  I  should  now  proceed  to  communicate  to  you  mj 
aentiments  on  the  state  of  public  atirairs,with  the  same  frankness  which 
has  hitherto  distinguished  all  our  intercourse  with  each  other.  Gentle- 
men,  that  duty  is  one  which  it  does  not  now  require  any  effort  of 
courage  to  perform.  To  exhort  to  sacrifices,  to  stimulate  exertion,  to 
shame  despondency,  to  divert  from  untimely  concession,  is  a  duty  of 
8  sterner  sort,  which  you  found  me  not  backward  to  discharge,  at  a 
period,  when,  Irom  the  short  period  of  our  acquaintance,  I  was  un- 
certain whether  my  freedom  might  not  offend  yon.  My  task  of  to- 
day is  one  at  which  no  man  can  take  offence.  It  is  to  mingle  my  con- 
gratulations with  your  rejoicings  on  the  events  which  have  passed  and 
are  passing  in  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  if  in  contemplating  events  so  widely  (I  had  almost 
aaid  so  tremendously)  important,  it  were  possible  and  pardonable  to 
turn  one's  view  for  a  moment  to  considerations  roerelv  local  or  indi- 
vidual, I  should  say,  that,  while  to  Great  Britain,  whne  to  all  £urope, 
while  to  the  world  and  to  posterity,  the  events  which  have  recently 
taken  place  are  matter  of  joy  aod  congratulation,  there  is  perhaps  no 
collection  of  individuals  who  are  more  entitled  than  the  company  now 
assembled  in  this  room,  in  great  part  I  presume  idaotically  the  same, 
and  altogether  represent'mg  the  same  hiterestt  and  fiseliogs,  as  that 
of  which  I  took  leave  in  this  room  about  ibarteeo  months  agcu  to 
exult  in  those  events,  and  to  derive  from  them,  in  addition  to  tneir 
share  of  the  general  joy,  a  special  and  selfish  satisfaction. 

We  cannot  forget,  Gentlemen,  the  appaling  omens,  and  the 
awful  predictions  under  which  I  sf parated  from  you  at  that  time. 
I  remember  that  I  was  taught  to  believe  that  when  I  returned  to  re- 
new my  acquaintance  with  my  constitatntt,  I  should  find  the  grass 
growing  in  your  streets.  Probably  you  must  recollect  that  the  penalty 
denounced  upon  you  for  your  election  of  me  was  famine  to  the  poor^ 
and  difficulties  to  tbe  rich,    in  spite  of  that  warning  you  did  me  the 
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boDOor  to  elect  me ;  in  «pUe  of  the  other  warning,  I  Tentoted  to  meet 
yoQ  here  again.  I  do  not  perceive  that  my  election,  as  was  Intimated 
at  that  time,  has  anested  the  bonnty  of  providence^  and  turned  back 
the  coarse  of  the  seasons.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  admit  that 
thisisnot  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  it  would  be  possible  for 
xne  to  estimate  correctly  the  amount  of  superfluous  and  unprofitable 
vegetation  with  which  your  streets  nuy  be  teeming.  But  without 
|>resaming  to  limit  the  energy  of  productive  nature,  of  this,  at  least,  one 
may  rest  satisfied,  that  the  fields  have  not  been  starved  to  clothe  your 
•quays  with  verdure  j  that  it  is  not  by  economising  in  the  scantiness  of 
the  harvest  that  nature  has  reserved  her  vigour  for  the  pastuies  of 
your  Exchange. 

^  But,  Gendemen,  lam  sure  you  feel  with  me  that  these  are  topics  which 
I  treat  with  levity,  only  because  diey  are  not,  nor  were  at  the  time  when 
they  were  seriously  urged,  capable  of  a  serious  argument:  they  did  not  fur- 
nish grounds  on  which  any  man  would  rest  his  appeal  to  your  fiivour,  or 
on  which  your  choice  of  any  man  could  be  justified.  If  1  have  conde- 
scended to  revert  to  them  at  all,  it  is  because  I  would  leave  none  of 
those  recollections  untouched  which  the  comparison  of  our  last  meet- 
ing with  the  present  I  know  suggests  to  your  minds  as  well  as  to  mv 
own  ;  and  becauae  I  would,  as  rar  as  in  me  lies,  endeavour  to  banisn 
iirom  all  future  use,  by  exposing  their  absurdity,  topics  which  are 
calculated  only  to  mislead  and  to  inflame.  That  the  seasons  would 
have  course,  that  the  sun  would  have  shone,  and  the  showers  have 
fidlen  as  favourably,  if  you  had  not  chosen  me  for  your  representative, 
if  an  admission  which  I  make  without  much  apprehension  of  the 
conseqiaencas.  Nor  do  I  wish  you  to  believe,  that  your  choice  of  anj 
other  than  me  would  have  delayed  the  return  of  your  prosperity,  or 
prevented  the  revival  of  your  commerce. 

I  make  these  admissions.  Gentlemen,  without  fear,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  choice  between  Individuals.  But  I  do  not  equally  admit 
the  same  indifiTerence  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  that  electien  , 
turned.  I  do  not  admit  that  if  the  principles  which  it  was  then  recom- 
mended to  you  to  countenance  had  unfortunately  prevailed  in  parlia- 
ment, and  through  the  authority  of  parliament  had  been  introduced 
into  the  counsels  of  the  country,  they  would  not  have  interfered 
with  fatal  operation,  not  indeed  to  check  the  course  of  nature  and 
blast  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  but  to  stop  that  current  of  political 
events,  which  taken  at  the  flood,  has  placed  England  at  the  head  of 
the  world^'-fJpplause,) 

Gentlemen,  if  I  had  met  you  here  again  in  the  same  doubtful  state 
of  public  affairs  in  which  we  took  leave  of  each  other,  if  the  forcea 
of  confederated  nations  had  still  been  arrayed  in  nearly  equal  division, 
and  the  balance  of  Europe  still  trembling  in  the  scale,  I  should  not 
hesitate  now,  as  I  did  not  hesitate  then,  to  state  my  distinct  and 
unalterable  opinion,  that  perseverance,  under  whatever  difficulties, 
under  whatever  privations,  afforded  the  only  chance  of  prosperity  to 
you,  because  the  onlv  chance  of  deliverance  to  Europe. — (Applause.) 
(Temlemen^  I  shoulu  be  ashamed  to  addresayou  now  in  the  tone  of 
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exultation  if  I  had  not  addressed  you  then  in  that  of  encouragement 
under  distress.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  appear  before  you  shouting 
in  the  train  of  success,  if  I  bad  not  looked  you  in  the  face  and 
exhorted  you  to  patience  under  diflficulties. — fApplause.)  It  is  because 
my  acquaintance  with  you  commenced  in  times  of  danger  and  embar- 
rassment, and  because  I  then  neither  flattered  nor  deceived  you,  thht 
I  now  not  only  offer  to  )OU  my  congratulations,  but  put  in  my  claim 
to  yc'UF  on  the  cessation  of  that  danger,  on  the  termination  of  that 
embnrrussmen*.  and  on  the  glorious  issue  to  U'hich  exertion  and 
end aranc?  have  brought  that  great  straggle  in  which  our  honour  and 
our  happiness  were  involved. — (Great  applause.) 

Gentlemen,  during  the  course  of  a  political  lif<»,  nearly  co-eval 
with  the  commencement  of  this  war,  I  have  never  uttered  one  sen- 
timent, I  have  never  given  one  vote,  that  had  not  for  its  object  the 
consummation  which  is  now  happily  within  our  view. 

I  am  not  ashamed,  and  it  is  not  unpleasing  or  unprofitable,  to 
look  back  upon  the  perils  which  we  have  passed,  and  to  compare  them 
with  the  result  before  us.  And,  Gentlemen,  what  is  that  result  ? 
We  see  a  country  inferior  in  population  to  most  of  her  Continental 
neighbours,  but  multiplying  her  energies  and  resources  by  her  own 
activity,  enterprize,  and  intelligence,  by  the  vigour  of  her  constitu- 
tion, and  by  the  good  sense  of  her  people,  we  see  her  standing  up 
against  a  formidable  foe,  throughout  a  contest  in  the  course  of  whicn 
every  one  of  her  allies,  and  at  times  all  of  them  together,  have 
fainted  and  failed — nay,  have  been  driven  to  combine  with  her  enemy 
against  her— we  see  her  at  this  moment  rallying  the  nations  of 
Euiope  to  one  point,  and  leading  them  to  decisive  victory.— (^i?ap/tt- 
turous  applause.) 

If  thi?  picture  were  merely  in  the  contemplation  of  speculative 
philosophy,  if  it  were  presented  to  us  in  the  page  of  the  history  of 
ancient  times,  it  would  warm  the  heart. — But,  Gentlemen,  this 
country  is  our  own ;  and  what  must  be  the  feelings  which  arise  on 
such  an  occasion  in  the  bosom  of  every  son  of  that  country  ?  What 
uiust  be  the  feelings  of  a  community  such  as  I  am  now  addressing, 
which  constitutes  no  insignificant  part  of  the  strength  of  the  nation  so 
described  ?  What  (I  may  be  permitted  to  add)  the  feeling  of  one 
who  is  chosen  to  represent  that  community,  and  who  finds  himself  in' 
that  station  at  the  moment  of  triumph,  only  t)ecause  he  discounte- 
nanced despair  in  the  moment  of  despondency  ? 

Gentlemen,  in  the  view  of  a  subject  so  mighty  and  magnificent 
as  this^  I  should  disdain  to  be  turned  niide  to  partial  or  individual  con- 
siderations. It  was  impos'iible,  however,  not  to  say  something  of 
principles,  because  our  triumph  would  be  incomplete,  and  its  bles- 
sings might  be  transitory,  if  we  could  be  led  astray  by  any  sophistry, 
or  could  consent  in  a  sort  cf  compromise  of  common  joy  to  forget, 
or  to  misstate  the  causes  by  which  that  triumph  has  been  produced. 
All  of  one.  mind,  I  trust  and  believe  we  are,  in  exulting  at  thesucccst 
of  our  country ;  all  of  one  mind  I  trust  we  now  are,  throughout  this 
land  in  determining  to  persevere,  if  need  be,  in  strenuous  exertion  to 
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emplet^  aad  I  bQp»  to  perfect,  the  great  work  so  happily  in  pro- 
grcM*  But  we  know  that  there  are  some  of  those  who  share  most 
heartily  lo  the  pahlic  exultation,  who  yet  in  tenderness  for  disap- 
pointed  prophecies^  endeavour  to  disconnect  effect  and  cause,  in  a 
naiiner  which  I  Immbly  think  erroneous — and  it  is  an  error  which  I 
also  think  loight  be  dangerous,  if  unwarily  adopted,  and  generally 
leoeired.  We  have  heard,  for  instance,  that  the  war  has  at  length 
been  successful,  because  the  principles  on  which  the  war  was  under- 
taken ^ad  been  changed  3  that  we  are  at  length  blessed  with  victory, 
because  we  have  thrown  away  the  banner  under  which  we  commenced 
the  contest  $  that  the  contest  was  commenced  with  one  set  of  princi* 
ples^  that  the  issue  has  been  happily  brought  about  by  the  adoption  of 
aoother.  Gentlemen,  I  know  of  no  such  change.  If  we  have  suc- 
ceeded, it  has  not  been  by  the  abandonment,  but  by  the  prosecution 
of  OUT  principles,  if  we  have  succeeded,  it  has  not  been  by  adopting 
new  puM^ims  of  policy,  but  by  upholding,  under  all  varieties  of  diffi- 
culty and  discouragement*— old  established,  inviolable  principles  of 
coodoct.  We  are  told  now,  forsooth^  that  this  war  has  become  a  war 
of  the  people;  and  that,  therefore,  by  the  operation  of  that  change 
alone  the  power  of  imperial  France  has  been  baffled  and  overcome. 
Katioot^  it  is  said,  have  at  length  joined  their  sovereigns  in  a  contest 
which  heretofore  bad  been  a  contest  of  sovereigns  only.  Gentlemen, 
the  £iet  of  the  change  might  be  admitted  without  therefore  admitting 
the  argument.  It  does  not  fbUow  that  the  people  were  not  at  aU 
timet  equally  interested  in  the  war,  (as  those,  who  think  as  I  do,  hav^ 
always  contended  that  they  were,)  because  it  may  be  and  must  be 
admitted  that  the  people  in  many  countries  were  for  a  time  deluded 
Our  aptagonists  say  that  jarring  interests  have  been  reconciled.  We 
say  that  gross  delusions  have  been  removed.  We  both  admit  the  fact 
that  sovereigns  and  their  people  are  identified.  But  they  who  say  that 
this  has  been  effect^  by  chaofle  of  principles,  let  them  specify  the 
change.  "What  change  has  taken  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe  ? 
We  are  the  best  judges  of  ourselves :  what  change  has  taken  plaoe 
here.  Is  the  constitution  other  than  it  was  when  we  were  told,  as  we 
often  were  in  the  bad  times,  that  it  was  a  doubt  if  it  were  worth  de- 
fending ?  Is  the  constitution  other  than  it  was,  when  it  was  sup* 
posed  that  peace  on  any  terms  must  be  made  as  the  only  hope  of  saving 
it  from  popular  indignation  and  popular  reform  ? 

Gentlemen,  there  is  another  question  to  be  asked.  By  what 
power,  in  what  part  of  the  world  has  that  final  blow  been  struck 
which  has  smitten  the  tyrant  to  the  ground  ?  I  suppose  by  some 
enKghtened  republic,  I  suppose  by  some  nation  which,  in  the  excess 
of  popular  freedom,  considers  even  a  representative  system  as  defec- 
tive, unless  each  individual  interferes  directly  in  the  government  of 
the  natiooal  concerns.  I  suppose  by  some  nation  of  enlightened  pa- 
toots,  every  man  of  whom  is  a  politician  in  the  cofiee-house  as  well 
as  in  the  senate.  I  suppose  it  is  from  such  government  as  this  that  the 
conqueror  of  despots,  the  enemy  of  monarchical  England,  has  met  his 
4eooi«    I  look  through  the  European  world.  Gentlemen,  in  vain  }  I 
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find  there  no  such  government :  bat  in  another  hemisphere  I  do  Und 
such  a  one,  which  no  doubt  must  be  the  political  David  by  whom  tb» 
Goliah  of  Earope  has  been  brought  down.  What  is  the  name  of  that 
glorious  republic  to  which  the  gratitude  of  Europe  is  eteroaUy  due ; 
which  from  its  hatried  to  tyranny,  has  so  perseveringly  eserted  itself 
to  liberate  the  world,  and  at  last  has  successfullv  clos<^  the  contest  ? 
Alas  !  Gentlemen,  such  a  republic  I  do  indeed  nnd,  but  I  find  it  en* 
listed,  and  God  be  thanked,  enlisted  alone,  under  the  banner  of  the 
despoL'^{Jpplau$e)  But  where  was  the  blow  struck  ?  where  ? 
Alas,  for  theory  !  The  blow  was  given  in  the  wilds  of  despo* 
tic  Russia.  It  was  followed  up  on  the  plains  of  Leipzig— by 
Kussian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  arms.  But  let  roe  not  be  mistaken. 
Do  I  therefore  argue,~do  I  therefore  give  to  our  antagonists  the  ad- 
vantage of  arguing — that  an  absolute  monarchy  is  better  than  a  fi^ee 
government  ?  G^  forbid  !  What  I  mean  is  this— that  in  appre- 
ciating the  comparative  excellence  of  political  institutions^  it  is  idle 
—it  is  mere  pedantry — to  overlook  the  feelings  of  nature. 

The  order  of  nature  could  not  subsist  among  mankind,  if  there 
were  not  an  instinctive  patriotism  :  a  love  of  national  independence ; 
I  do  not  say  unconnected  with,  but  prior  and  paramount  to  the  desire 
of  political  melioration.  It  may  be  very  wrong  that  this  should  be 
do.  I  cannot  help  it*  Our  business  is  with  the  fact.  And  surely  it 
IS  not  to  be  regretted  that  tyrants  and  conquerors  should  have  learned 
from  experience,  that  the  first  consideration  suggested  to  the  inhabi- 
tanis  of  any  country  by  a  foreign  invasion,  is  not  whether  the  politi-r 
cal  constitution  of  the  state  is  perfect,  but  whether  the  altar  at  which 
he  has  worshipped,  and  the  home  in  which  he  has  dwelt  fi'om  his  in« 
fancy;  whether  his  wife  and  his  children,wbether  the  tombs  of  his  fore- 
fathers, whether  the  palace  of  the  sovereign  under  whom  he  was  bom, 
and  to  whom  he  may  owe,  or  fancy  that  he  dwes  allegiance, — should 
be  abandoned  to  violence  and  profanation  ? 

That  in  the  infancy  of  the  French  Revolution  many  nations  in 
Europe  were  unfortunately  led  to  believe,  and  to  act,  upon  a  different 
persuasion,  is  undoubtedly  true  ;'-tbat  whole  countries  were  over- run 
by  reforming  conquerors,  and  flattered  themselves  with  being  prose- 
lytes, till  they  found  themselves  victims.  Even  in  this  country,  as  I 
have  already  said,  there  have  been  times,  when  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  consider  whether  there  was  not  something  at  home  which 
must  t>e  mended  before  we  could  hope  to  repel  a  foreign  invader  with 
success. 

Gentlemen^  it  is  happy  for  the  world  that  this  sort  of  question 
should  have  been  tried,  if  I  may  bo  say,  to  a  disadvantage ;  that  it 
•hould  have  been  tried  in  countries  where  no  man  in  his  senses  will 
say  that  the  frame  of  political  society  is  such,  as  according  to  the  most 
moderate  principles  of  regulated  freedom  it  ought  to  be,  where  I  will 
venttire  to  say,  without  hazarding  the  imputation  of  being  myself  a 
visionary  reformer,  political  society  is  not  such,  as  aflef  the  success 
of  this  war,  and  from  the  happy  contagion  of  the  example  of  Great 
pritain,  it  is  sure  gradually  to  become.  It  is  happy  for  the  world  that 
tki»  ^u^op^  91  to  ^  value  of  national  independence^  tboold  thps 
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hsre  baio  trie^  on  ill  own  merits  $  that  after  tweaty  years  of  contro* 
weny  we  sbeold  be  authorised  bj  uodoobted  results  to  revert  to  truth 
aod  nature,  and  to  diseutaogle  the  gtouioe  feelings  of  the  heart  from 
the  obatnictioDs  which  a  generalising  philosophy  had  wound  arouqd 
tbem. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  poets  of  this  country,  in  describing 

ike  diflfiMeoces  of  soil  and  climate,  and  the  yarious  proportions  of  na- 

taral  blessings  and  advantages  dispensed  by  Providence  to  the  various 

aaiioQs  of  ]^ope»  turns  firom  the  beautiful  vallies  and  cloudless  skiet 

of  Italy  to  the  n^jl^  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  inquiries  whether 

there  ako  in  those  severe  and  unkindly  regions  the  patiiot  passion  ia 

^Mmd  equally  to  prevail ;  he  decides  the  question  truly  in  the  affirma* 

tive>  and  he  says  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  hard  climes 

'^  Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms. 

And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms  j 

And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest. 

Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast. 

So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar. 

But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more." 

.    What  Goldsmith  has  thus  beautifully  applied  to  the  physical  va* 

rietiea  and  disadvantages  of  a  country,  has  been  found  to  be  tiot  less 

true  with  respect  to  political  institutions.     The  sober  desire  of  im« 

provenaent,  the  rational  endeavour  to  redress  wrong,  or  correct  im« 

perfection  in  the  political  frame  of  a  government,  are  not  only  Ba« 

tural  but  laudable  in  man }  but  it  is  well  that  it  should  have  been 

.shown  by  irrefragable  proof,  that  these  sentiments,  where  they  exist, 

.jopersede  not  that  dev6tion  to  native  soil  which  is  the  foundation  of 

national  independence,      And  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  understood 

Mod  reaiembered,  that  this  sentiment  of  national  independence  alone-— 

aroused  where  it  had  slumbered  ^enlightened  where  it  had  been  de« 

loded — and  kindled  into  enthusiasm  by  the  insults  and  provocation! 

of  the  enemy,  has  been  found  sufficient,  without  internal  changes^ 

or  compromises,  of  sovereigns  and  governments  with  their  people, 

without  relaxations  of  allegiance  or  abjurations  of  authority,  to  o6n« 

nect  the  nations  of  the  continent  in  one  common  cause,  to  lead  them 

gainst  their  tyrant,  and  to  shake  and  (may  we  not  hope  todterthrow) 

the  Bat>el  of  his  power  ? 

Gentlemen,  so  much  for  the  sophistry  by  which  it  was  for 
twenty  years  attempted  to  pecsuade  mankind,  that  it  might  in  some 
cases  be  a  question  whether  to  acquiesce  under  the  infliction  of  fo- 
reign dominion  might  not  be  preferable  to  the  vindicating  imperlact 
insticoiions  against  it.  That  sophistry,  I  trust,  is  laid  at  rest  for  our 
time.  Another  topic  more  peculiar  to  our  own  country  has  at  times 
been  interposed  to  discourage  the  prosecution  of  the  war^  and  draws 
the  more  atteimoo,  as  many  well  aieaniog  persons  have  been  occa- 
sionally ranked  among  iu  supporters.  That  this  country  alone  was 
jqfficient  to  iu  own  defence,— sufficient  to  its  own  happiness,— suf- 
-  ficient  to  its  own  independence,  and  that  the  complicated  combinations  - 
pf  continental  policy  were  always  hazardous  to  our  interests,  as  weUlia 
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tmrtheoMme  to  our  means,  bat  been  at  several  periodf  of  tbia  war  « 
fafoorite  doctrine^  not  ooly  with  those  who  for  other  reawxit  wWiad 
to  obstniGt  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  to  embarrass  the  measures  of 
the  gevemmenl,  but  with  men  of  the  most  enlightened  iomd§,  of 
the  most  benevolent  views,  and  the  most  unsuspected  devotion  to  the 
interest  and  constitution  of  their  country. 

Can  any  man  now  look  back  upon  the  trial  which  we  have  goals 
trough  and  point  out  any  period  during  the  last  twenty  years  ki  which 
the  plan  of  inscdated  polky  could  have  been  addpted  withocit.  In  th» 
event,  at  this  day  having  prostrated  England  at  the  foot  of  a  coaque- 
TOf?  Great,  indeed,  has  been  the  caU  upon  our  exertions }  great,' 
iadeed,  has  been  the  drain  upon  our  treasures ;  long  and  weaivome 
has  the  struggle  been^  and  late  is  the  moment  at  which  peaoe  is  brought 
within  our  reach  $  hot  even  though  the  difficulties  may  have  been  en- 
hanced, and  its  duration  protracted  by  it,  yet  is  there  any  man  who 
seriously  doubts  whether  the  having  associated  our  destinies  with  the 
destinies  of  other  nations,  be  not  tint  which,  under  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  has  eventually  secured  the  safety  of  all  ?  It  is  at  the 
moment  when  such  a  trial  has  come  to  its  issue  that  it  is  fiiir  to  ask 
c€  those  who  have  suffered  under  the  pressure  of  protracted  exertion, 
(and  of  whom  rather  than  of  those  whom*  I  now  address,— #ar  by  ^ 
whom  have  such  privations  been  felt  more  sensibly  ?)  it  is  now,  I  aay, 
the  time  to  ask,  whether  upon  a  review  of  the  whole  contest,  any  man 
can  point  out  the  period  at  which  such  a  peace  could  have  beiso  mode, 
as  should  at  once  have  guarded  the  national  interests,  and  correspond* 
ed  with  the  national  character  ?  I  am  addressing  myself  now  to 
those,  and  to  those  only,  who  think  the  character  of  a  nation  an  ea* 
aenftal  part  of  its  strength,  and  consequently  of  its  safety. 

Is  it  when  the  continent  was  at  peace ;  when  looking  opon  the 
isap  of  Europe  you  saw  t>Qt  one  mighty  and  connected  system,  one 
graert  luminary  with  a  number  of  attendant  satellites  circulating  around 
iioa-^was  it  at  that  period  that  England  could  have  made  peace,  atKl 
have  remained  at  p^ce  for  a  twelvemonth  ?  What  is  the  answer  ?— 
'Why,  that  the  experiment  was  tried.  The  result  was  the  renewal  of 
the  war.  Was  it  at  a  later  period  when  the  continental  system  had  been 
established  ?  when  two  thirds  of  the  ports  of  the  Continent  were  shot 
against  you ;  when  but  one  link  as  it  were  was  wanting  to  bind  that 
Omtinent  in  a  circling  chain  of  iron,  which  should  exclude  you  from 
intercourse  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  At  that  moment  peace 
^ima  most  earnestly  reoommended  to  you.  At  that  moment,  Gentle- 
Bien,  I  first  came  among  you.  At  that  moment  I  ventured  to  reoom- 
nend  to  you  perseverance,  passive  peraeverance ;  and  to  expreaa  a 
liope  that  by  a  mere  strain  of  an  unnatural  efibrt  the  maasive  bonda 
ibqjed  for  your  restraint  might  at  no  distant  period  burst  asunder.  I 
-was  beard.  Gentlemen,  by  you  with  indulgenpe^  I  know  not  whether 
with  conviction,  fiut  is  it  now  to  be  regretted  that  we  did  not  at  that 
moment  yield  to  the  pressure  of  our  wants,  or  of  our  fears  ?  What  haa 
been  the  issue  >  The  continental  system  was  completed  with  the  sole 
eieeptk»  <tf  Russia,  hitbeyeerlSl^  In  that  year  the  preasore  upon 
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this  coantry  was  unddiMcdly  peiofdl.  Had  we  jidded,  tbe  tysteim 
would  have  been  immortal :  •  we  penevered,  and  before  tbe  conclusioa 
of  that  year  tbe  system  was  at  an  eod  :  at  an  end  as  all  scbemea  of 
violence  are  sure  to  terminate,  not  by  a  mild  and  gradual  decay,  such 
as  waits  opon  a  regular  and  well-spent  life,  bat  by  sodden  dissolution. 
At  an  end  like  tbe  breaking  up  of  a  winter's  frost.  But  yesterday  the 
whole  Continent  was  bound  up,  as  it  were,  in  chains  of  Joe,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  view  one  drear  expanse  of  barren  uniformity :— to  day 
the  breath  of  Heaven  unbinds  the  soil  j  tbe  streams  begin  to  flow 
zgAin  ',  and  human  intercourse  revives. 

Can  we  regret  that  we  did  not  lie  down  and  die  under  the  sufler- 
ings  of  the  inclement  season }  or  did  we  not  more  wisely  to  bear  ap> 
and  wait  the  change  > 

Gentlemen,  I  have  said  that  I  should  be  ashamed,  and  in  truth  I 
should  be  so,  to  use  tbe  iangoage  of  exultation,  if  it  were  the  language 
of  exultation  only  >  but  those  who  have  snfiered  great  privations  have 
a  right  to  know  that  they  have  not  soffered  them  in  vain  i  they  have 
earned  a  claim  not  merely  to  consolation,  but  to  socnething  more. 
They  are  justly  to  be  compensated  for  what  they  have  ondergone,  or 
lost,  or  hazarded,  by  a  contemplation  of  what  they  have  gained.  We 
have  gained  then  a  rank  and  authority  in  Europe  which  for  tbe  life  of 
the  longest  liver  of  those  who  now  bear  me,  must  place  this  coontqr 
upon  an  eminence  which  no  probable  reverses  can  shake.— We  haive 
gained,  or  rather  we  have  recovered,  a  splendour  of  military  glory 
which  places  us  by  the  side  of  the  greatest  military  nations  in  the  world. 
Twenty,  nay  ten  years  ago,  while  there  was  not  a  British  heart  that 
did  not  beat  with  raptare  at  the  exploits  of  onr  navy,  there  were  km 
who  would  not  have  been  content  to  compromise  for  that  reputation 
alone  \  to  cU'im  the  sea  as  exclusively  our  province,  and  to  aUow 
France  and  the  other  Continental  Powers  to  contend  for  superiority  by 
land. 

Let  Pnrtngal,  now  led  to  the  pursuit  of  her  flying  oonqoMors,  tot 
liberated  Spain,  let  France  herself,  invaded  in  her  turn  by  those  whom 
she  had  over- run  or  menaced  with  invasion,  attest  the  triumphs  of  the 
British  army,  and  the  equality  of  her  military  with  her  naval  fan^e. 

I  dor  not  say  that  these  are  considerations  with  a  view  to  which  the 
contest  if  otherwise  terminable,  ought  to  have  been  purposely  protract* 
ed ;  but  I  say,  that  upon  the  retrospect,  we  have  good  reason  to  rejoioo 
that  the  contest  wss  not  closed  ingloriously,  and  insecurely  i*— when  the 
latter  events  of  it  have  been  such  as  have  established  our  security  by 
our  glory.  I  say  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  ;— that  daring  the  period 
when  the  continent  was  prostrate  before  France,  that  especially  during 
the  period  when  the  continental  system  was  in  force,  we  did  not  shrink 
from  the  struggle,  that  we  did  not  make  peace  for  present  and  moman- 
taiy  ease,  unmindful  of  the  permanentsafety  and  greatness  of  this  oouo* 
try,  that  we  did  not  leave  unsolved  the  momentous  questions  whether 
this  country  could  maintain  itself  unaided  and  alone  i  or  with  tte 
continent  divided ;  or  with  the  continent  combined  against  it,  whether 
when  the  wrath  of  the  tyrant  of  the  European  worid  was  kindled 
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tpinst  iif  witb  tereo  fold  fury,  we  could  or  could  not  walk  uoarmed 
and  onfettbi^  through  the  flames. 

These  qucfttiooSy  Geatlemea,  therefore,  have  been  solved  bj  oar 
peneveraoce  uuder  didiculties  and  diaconragementi  which,  when  re«  ^ 
fated  in  history,  will  appal  our  posterity  more  than  the  aduai  suffering 
of  them  has  appalled  ourselves. 

-  Gentlemen,  for  twenty  years  that  I  have  sat  in  Parliament,  I  have 
been  an  advocate  of  the  war.  You  knew  this,  when  you  did  me  the 
iMmour  to  choose  roe  as  your  Representative.  I  then  told  you,  that  I 
was  the  advocate  of  the  war  because  I  was  a  lover  of  peace  \  bat  of  a 
peace  that  should  be  the  fruit  of  honourable  exertion — a  peace  that 
afaoold  have  a  character  of  dignity ,«— a  peace  that  should  be  worth  pre* 
service  and  should  be  likely  to  endure.  I  confess  I  was  not  sanguine 
eno«gh  at  that  time  to  hope  that  I  should  so  soon  have  an  opportunity 
of  proving  and  justifying  my  professions.  Bui  I  know  not  why  six 
weeks  heooe  such  a  peace  should  not  be  made  as  England  may  not 
only  be  glad  but  proud  to  ratify.  Not  such  a  peace.  Gentlemen,  as 
that  of  Amiens,  a  short  and  feverish  interval  of  onrefreshing  repose. 
Daring  that  peace  which  of  you  went  or  sent  a  son  to  Paris,  who  did 
not  feel  or  learo  that  an  Englishman  appeared  in  France,  shome  of  the 
dignity  of  his  country,  with  the  mien  of  a  suppliant,  and  the  conscious 
pcostration  of  a  man  who  had  consented  te  purchase  his  gain  or  his 
ease  by  submission  ?  Let  peace  be  made  to-morrow,  such  as  the  allies 
hate  BOW  the  power  to  make  it  \  and  the  meanest  of  tha  subjects  of 
this  kingdom  shall  not  walk  the  streets  of  Paris  without  being  pointed 
out  as  the  compatriot  of  Wellington ;  as  a  member  of  the  community 
whk:h  has  humbled  France  and  resciied  Europe. 

Can  any  man  have  a  heart  in  bis  bosom  and  not  feel  in  the 
contemplation  of  this  coocrast  alone  a  compensation  for  the  struggles 
and  sufferings  <^  years  ? 

But,  Gentlemen,  as  I  before  said,  the  doing  right  is  not  only  the 
most  hoix>urHble  course  of  action  \  it  is  also  the  most  profitable  in  its 
vesuk.  At  any  former  period  of  the  war,  the  independence  of  other 
coontriesi  our  allies,  would  have  been  to  be  purchased  with  sacrifices 
purposely  made  by  Great  Britain.  Not  a  state  to  be  restored — not  a 
throne  to  be  re-established — not  a  province  to  be  evacuated — not  a 
garrison  to  be  withdrawn — but  this  country  would  have  had  to  make 
compensation,  out  of  her  conquests  for  the  concessions  obtained  from 
the  enemy.  How  happily  this  work  is,  already  done,  either  by  our 
efforts,  or  to  ous  bands.  The  Peninsula  free ;  the  States  of  the  Con- 
tinent already  re-establisbed ;  the  ancient  order  of  Europe  restored,  , 
Great  Britain  appears  in  (he  Congress  of  the  world  rich  in  conquests, 
jiobly  and  rightifully  won,  ^nd  with  no  claim  upon  her  faith  or  her 
justice,  whatever  there  may  be  on  the  dictates  of  her  generosity  or 
forbearance. 

Such,  Gentlemen,  is  the  situation  and  prospect  of  affairs  at  the 
moment  at  which  I  haye  the  honour  to  address  you.  Th;^  you. 
Gentlemen,  may  have  your  full  share  in  the  prosperity  of  your  country 
is  my  sincere  and  earliest  wish.  The  courage  with  which  you  bore  up 
in  adverse  circumstances  eminently  entitles  you  to  this  reward. 
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FornjTielf^  Gentlemen^  wjiile  I  rtjoice  in  yoor  returning  prot-« 
perity,  I  rejoice  no  less  that  our  connect  ion  began  nnder  auspices  so 
much  less  fiiToaralile ;  that  we  bad  an  opportunity  of  knowing  each 
ether's  minds,  in  times  when  men's  minds  are  brought  to  the  proof—* 
times  of  trial  and  difficulty.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  avowing  to  yoa, 
and  you  the  candour  and  magnanimity  to  approve  the  principles  and 
opinions  by  which  my  public  conduct  has  always  been  guided,  at  a 
period  when  the  soundness  of  those  opinions^  and  the  application  of 
those  principles  was  matter  of  question  and  controversy.  We  cannot 
doubt,  therefore,  of  our  cordial  concurrence  with  each  other,  if  any 
Dew  occasion  of  distress  or  embarrassment  should  unhappily  arise.  lo 
the  onean  time  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  willing  to  bury  the  reoolkotion  of 
all  our  difierence  with  others,  in  that  general  feeling  of  eiuitatioaia 
which  all  opinions  happily  combine.  I  now  propose  to  you. 
**  The  health  of  the  worthy  President  of  this  Assembly.** 

The  president  then  rose,  and  said.  Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  re* 
turn  yon  my  best  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  drinking 
my  health.  I  believe,  gentlemen,  my  political  sentiments  are  well 
known  to  you  all.  I  have  ever  been  a  strenuous  supporter  of  Mr. 
Pitrs  principles,  and  consequently  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  king 
and  the  constitution  ;  and,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for 
us  to  have  done  ourselves  greater  credit,  or  to  have  served  the  j^ood 
ohl  loyal  town  of  Liverpool  more  essentially,  than  we  have  done  by 
electing  the  worthy  Representative  who  has  honoured  us  with  hii 
company  this  day. 

The  1631  loyal  and  independent  Freemen  who  placed  the  Right 
Honourable  Representative  at  the  head  of  the  polU— /Arte  times  ihretp 
with  great  animation, ' 

Glbb—  '<  Great  Apolh:" 

Lieutenant-generdl  Gascoyne,  the  Colleague  of  our  Right  Honour* 
able  friend,  and  thanks  to  him  for  his  services — three  times  three. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county. 

Ralph  Benson,  Esq.  Member  for  Stafford— Mr^e  times  three, 

Mr.  Benson  then  spoke  nearly  as  follows  :  For  the  very  high 
honour  you  have  just  conferred  upon  roe,  1  beg  to  express  my  sincere 
acknowledgments.  It  is  a  distinction  which,  I  must  confess,  is 
doubly  gratifying  to  roe  j  for  I  conceive  it  a  mark  of  your  approba- 
tion of  roy  political  conduct,  and  as  conveying  the  assurance  of  vour 
£rm  and  steady  adherence  to  those  loyal  and  constitutional  principles 
which  have  uniformly  characterized  the  good  old  town  of  Liverpool. 
Such  principles,  whilst  it  is  my  pride  to  boast,  I  shall  ever.hold  it  my 
duty  to  maintain.  They  are  principles  which  ought  to  vegetate  and 
grow  in  every  English  heart.  They  are  those  of  my  Right  Honour* 
able  friend,  your  highly  esteemed  Representative,  whose  eloquence 
this  night  has  at  once  electrified  and  delighted  you.  They  were  the 
principles  of  that  illustrious  statesman,  who  guided  the  vessel  of  the 
State  through  the  storms  and  tempests  which  assailed  her  on  every 
side.  Had,  it  pleased  a  Wise  Providence  to  have  spared  his  valued 
life  unto  the  present  hour,  what  would  have  been  his  honest  exults- 
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'  tioD  of  sdul  to  behold  thit  coontiy^  for  which  be*  prayed  with  his  et-* 
piriDg  breathy  not  only  not  crashed  by  the  collossal  power  which 
threatened  it,  but  sounding  its  victorious  thunders  at  the  very  doors  of 
the  proud  Usurper,  not  only  not  crippled  and  destroyed,  but  with  re- 
sources  unexhausted,  and  vigour  unimpaired— stepping  forth  to  vin- 
dicate the  cause  of  injured  nations,  and  unclasping  the  fettera  which 
had  been  forged  by  cruelty  and  oppression. 

'  Like  a  great  seanaark,  standing  every  flow« 
'  And  saving  those  that  eye  it/ 
While  I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen,  on  the  proud  atchiere- 
ments  of  our  country  men— while  I  hail  with  animated  rapture  the 
success^l  energies  of  our  allies,  and  the  glorious  striiggle  of  injured 
Europe  for  long  lost  liberty,  permit  me  to  rejoice  with  you,  that, 
while  the  sun  of  British  glory  is  seen  to  shine  with  additioxial  lustre 
abroad,  commerce  at  home  raises  her  drooping  bead  ^  our  manufac* 
tures  revive,  and  the  cottages  of  the  poor  now  smile  with  plenty.  In 
DO  place,  perhaps,  within  these  realms,  has  the  scourge  of  war  beeo 
felt  with  more  severity  than  among  yourselves.  And  how  shall  I 
find  language,  adequate  in  complinoenfy  to  the  dignified  and  meritori- 
ous conduct  you  have  uniformly  evinced  through  the  whole  of  your 
severe  and  protracted  trials.  In  the  midst  ^  your  privations,  the 
exigencies  of  the  State  met  firom  you  a  due  consideration,  and  its  de- 
maadt  were  answered  witli  cheeritil  compliance.  In  the  bitterest  of 
times,  the  needy  and  the  indigent  around  vop  blessed  you  as  their 
liberal  benefactors  >  and  distant  nations,  trodden  under  foot  by  the 
merciless  invader,  are  grateful  to  you  for  your  balm  of  sympotby  and 
relief.  None  are  there  of  you,  who  have  not  been  contributors  to 
these  great  ends— and  few,  indeed,  are  there  of  us>  who  •  have  notj 
during  this  long  and  glorious  cenflicty  had  to  lament  the  fall  of  some 
near  and  dear  friend  or  relation.  Here,  indeed,  I  might  particularize 
those  who,  nurtured  in  (he  principles  of  their  sires,  and  prompted  by 
feeliags  of  devoted  patriotism,  rising  to  the  high  honours  of  their 
respective  professions,  have  fought  in  the  great  fight,  were  ever  for- 
ward in  victory,  and  now  lie  numbered  with  the  dead  !  But,  far  be 
it  from  my  will  to  dwell  upon  a  theme  which  might  throw  a  jglooni 
upon  this  hour,  designed  for  festivity — '  Peace  to  the  souls  of  the 
heroes  !*  The  services  of  our  brave  countrymen  will  long  remain 
impressed  upon  our  minds,  and  their  glorious  deeds  in  arms  will 
for  ever  blazon  the  page  of  history.  To  the  multiplied  marks  of 
kindness  I  have  so  often  received  at  your  hands,  permit  me  to  express 
my  obligations  on  the  present  occasion,  and  to  assure  you,  that  when- 
ever my  humble  abilities  can  be  at  all  serviceable,  they  shall  be  exer- 
cised to  the  promotion  of  whatever  I  may  consider  to  be  conducive  to 
the  honour,  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  this  great  and  populous  town. 

The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Liverpool  (proposed  by  Mr.  Ben- 
•on). 

.  Our  Lady  Canvassers,  whose  active  services  secured  the  success 
«f  our  Bight  Honourable  Representative. 

Gj[«££— "  HcTcs  a  Health  to  all  good  Lasses.** 
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trjy  aod  the  cbampton  of  £urope— /Arve  /fm«5  three'^dnmk  with  re* 
peated  plauditi, 

Maich— "  Sfc  the  Conquering  Her9 comes,** 
Oor  gallam  coantryaien  in  arms,  and  the  brave  allies  wbo  hart 
fought  and  conquered  on  the  banks  of  the  Adour. 
DaiT— '"  Britons,  strike  home** 
The  president  then  observed,  with  every  sentiment  of  gratitude 
aed  respect^  I  have  the  honour  to  propose  to  you, 

"  The  immortal  memory  of  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt> 
whose  system  and  principles  are  leading  the  contest  to  so  glorious  an 
issoe/* 

SoKO— '^  The  Pilot  thai  weather d  the  storm.** 

Mr.  Canning  then  rose,  and  said. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  enjoyment  of  social  or  domestic  life,  there 
is  no  man  who  has  not  felt,  when  any  particular  gratification  is  set 
before  him,  a  sensation  of  regret  for  the  absence  of  some  dear  friend 
with  whom  he  would  have  b^  delighted  to  have  shared  it.  This 
^liogi  gentlemen,  which  we  have  all  experienced  in  the  circle  of 
our  /bmilies,  I  am  sure  we  all  feel  on  public  grounds  at  the  presenrt 
time,  in  reference  to  the  great  name  which  has  just  been  brought  be- 
fore us.  Gentlemen,  wo  know,  that  up  to  the  period  at  which,  by 
the  blessings  of  Providence,  the  late  auspicious  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  affairs  of  the  world^  in  every  moment  of  distress  and 
difficulty  the  name  of  that  great  man  has  been  brought  forward  by 
his  enemies  as  the  source  of  all  the  sufierings,  and  the  origin  of  aH 
the  difficulties,  which  we  have  undergone. 

*  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  afier  them  j 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  :' 
so  let  it  not  be  of  Mr.  Pitt.  If  enmity  b  still  alive,  and  active  against 
him»  iet  those  who  adniired  him  when  living,  acknowledge,  in  the 
events  of  this  time,  the  fruits  of  his  long  and  anxious  labours ;  and, 
whilst  reposing  under  the  safety  to  which  his  councils  have  ultimately 
led,  let  them  mingle  with  the  enjoyment  of  that  repose,  a  grateful 
recollection  of  him  to  whom  they  are  indebted  fbr  it.  Gentlemen, 
it  seldom  hiappens,  that  great  men  reap>  during  their  lives,  the  full 
harvest  of  all  their  toils.  Contentions,  passions,  enterprise,  and  the 
full  operation  of  a  system  is  not  always  seen,  and  is  seldom  acknow- 
ledged, while  the  author  of  it  is  an  object  of  rivalry  or  of  envy : 
but,  gentlemen,  when  the  history  of  these  times  comes  to  be  read 
hereafter;  when  events  are  traced  to  their  causes,  posterity  will  ac- 
knowledge,  with  one  voice,  that  the  stand  made  by  Mr.  Fitt,  in  the 
early  period  of  the  French  revolution,  and  to  the  uniform  firmness  of 
his  counsel,  Great  Britain  is  indebted  fbr  her  present  elevation,  and 
Europe  for  the  security  which  she  is  now  about  to  enjoy.  Gentle- 
man,  I  am  desired  to  give  the  following  toast. 

May  the  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt  ever  animate  the  counsels  of  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Benson  then  gave,  TheVice-Rreiideats  and  Steward»«-/^«f 
-times  three. 
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200  MsaSiameg. 

Mr.GLADSTevB  then  rose  and  said— Mr.  Chiainnan  and  Geti'* 
temen^  on  the  part  of  the  Vice-Presidents  and  the  Stewards,  permit 
me  to  retnra  to  you  their  l>e&i  thanks»  together  with  their  sincere  ac« 
knowledgments  for  the  honour  you  have  done  them.  In  such  a  ser- 
vice. Gentlemen,  we  may  well  say  that  light  indeed  is  our  burthen,, 
and  delightful  the  labour.  After  so  rich  and  so  splendid  a  repast  aa 
that  with  which  our  Right  Hon.  Representative  has  indulged  us;—- 
After  listening  with  such  gratifying  and  overpowering  delight  to  a 
apeech  so  pre-eminent  for  patriotic  feeling,  for  the  most  comprehea^ 
aive  views  of  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  for  those  statesman- 
like sentiments  on  which  only  true  greatness  can  rest,  for  that  purity 
of  taste  and  elegance  of  expression  which  I  will  venture  to  say  io 
the  present  day  cannot  be  equalled,  and  which  I  am  satisfied  we  can- 
not sufficiently  appreciate; — vain  indeed  would  be  any  attempt  of 
mine  to  detain  you  for  a  moment,  were  it  not  that  the  little  I  have  to 
say  relates  to  our  Right  Hon.  Friend— I  therefore  trust  you  will  for 
a  short  period  indulge  me,  and  give  me  credit  for  zeal  where  talent  is 
80  much  wanting — (Applause,) 

Gentlemen,  the  experience  of  noany,  and  the  feelings  of  all  present, 
must  satisfy  them  that  great  have  been  the  advantages  which  thi^ 
town  has  derived  from  the  unceasing  zeal,  the  unwearied  application, 
the  new  but  excellent  arrapgements  under  which  the  public  business 
of  Liverpool  has  been  conducted  from  the  time  that  we  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  make  choice  of  Mr.  Canning  to  represent  us ;  were  my 
testimony  necessary,  I  could  willingly  give  vent  to  my  feelings  on  this 
occasion,  for,  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  more  fortunate  than  many  in 
having  bad  repeated  opportunities,  when  deputed  to  protect  your 
commercial  interests  in  London,  to  witness  personally  how  much  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Canning.— And  you  have  seen  that  when  our 
applications  were  passed  through  him  and  favoured  with  his  approba- 
tion and  support,  immediate  attention  to  your  interest  has  been  the 
consequence.  (Applause  J  Great  as  these  services  are  to  us,  coUec- 
tivelyand  individually,  and  extended  as  they  are  far  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary range  or  obligation  of  Parliamentary  duty,  yet  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  they  sink  in  the  scale  uf  importance  when  com- 
pared with  the  public  services  for  which  our  country  is  indebted— 
I  well  recollect  the  period  when  the  oppression  of  France  first  roused 
the  indignation  of  Spain,  when  the  fiamQ  of  Patriotism  burst  forth 
in  that  kingdom,  when  this  country  was  called  on  to  stretch  farih  her 
helping  hand,  at  that  period.  Gentlemen,  our  Right  Hon.  Friend 
filled  a  high  situation  in  the  Couqcils  as  well  as  in  Uie  confidence  of 
his  Sovereign  ;  he  directed  those  energetic  measures  which  brought 
the  power  of  this  country  into  action,  he  poured  our  armies  on  her 
shores,  he  told  us  that  it  was  on  the  fields  of  Spain  that  the  foundation 
of  the  deliverance  of  Europe  was  to  be  laid,  that  the  safety  and  the 
glory  of  our  cotintry  were  intimately  connected  with  such  efforts. 

There-  were  periods  in  the  contest  in  which  some  have  desponded, 
and  otbery  despaired,  but  at  no  moment  did  Mr.  Canning  ever  cease 
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pq  Uiti  mumis  of  gu^  cau9«,  iiff)  fh^  grou  at>Mitie9d)(  QqrcQcimuiQdi:fi 
911^  PI)  tbii  f^^uroes  of  pwf  oouqtrjr  j-^-dqw  th^  rejplui  of  lbe9e  cooq* 
l^fisecomummtec)  ill  thfs  fields  pf  ^raoce  I— it  if  tUrQ  l(uit  lli| 
Itnu^^tbe  cQuqcilcf  pf  out  couptry  arp  cQ?eml  withglory-r'^o^ 
tli^fesfnrri^r^stQppngratu^teeacl^oU^i;  npoa  cvepts  so  grai^- 

Geptipipef^  jpq^spkpow.  that  jt  w^l^fbe  pieasaf^es  adoptee^ 
Ir  §9>»if9i  ll^at  tbe  6m  (iql^  of  (|ip  pontipenta)  ^rstem  of  FraoM 
Wfll»9Ql|c:Q»alipp9tasf0Qi^at  it  W9s  fbrtned  ;— th^^  Syitem  wbidi 
f«HM  flqij  fifiv^  e4«ct  tP  iH  pbjjpc^  \ky.  acts  of  fbe  grpise^t  injnilicQ 
11194  pppv^ioq  practised  qq  weak,  tbpnsb  oeutral  and  upoffepdiiig 
fppptfies  I  tbq^  foilpd  ^piost  in  its  origui>  (be  Frpacb  Gofqmpiep^ 
IHN^I  presppiec^  to  say,  f  that  (bis  coootry  was  placed  in  a  state  of 
bippi^Kle/  wh'M  Po(  9n  fsneiny^s  sbip  of  waf  dare  appfqacb  o«f 
ppW~it  V^  ^bep  tbat  the  samp  oponpiU,  in  which  our  Right  Hoc|. 
|riep<|  bofe  ^  coospicu^us  a  part,  adyisp4  (he  inuiog  of'  those  Orden 
iqQqQiicil,  wbjcb  were  productive  of  SQ  ippcb  advantage  |q  th« 
fptepeslsaiidcpipmerceof  the  coontr]    """        •  ^  - 

fpp^ed,  many  wpl)  inforinef}  paen  v 
ypjaripqi  copseqoeuces  might  result  fn 
|i^-f igbted  niiipbeff.  But,  (Greotlqpc 
loei  tm  they  werp  the  Ihiiu  of  the  pq 
fpost  opQooriable  to  thosp  with  whom 
f  piQop  iq  tbeir  cppiequepces ;  that  h 
fUmt  b#ye  sapk  poder  the  prpssore  of  < 
VppnjpyedpiDStbaTepasspd  to  Frap 

fPKch  us  aasompd  t^at  title  |  but,  Gentleipep,  thofe  judicipos  roeasaref 
ppt  only  prepepted  such  conseqtiepces,  bat  uodef  thpir  operatipa  wf 
Ifw  tbeeQbrtf  pf  France  throwp  baclc  upon  herself  j  apd  wfien  she  pre? 
I|pnpd  tq  say,  ^  that  nputnd  natiops  should  npt  trafto  wi|h  uf ,'  we  her- 
paplip^ly  S)?aled  her  poirts  and  the  pqrts  of  those  who  yielded  tMnf? 
Sf^SvesHP  tp  ber  influepce.  In  the^  ropasures,  the  epergy  of  Mr* 
(Dauqiog  wa9  prp-eipinent,  though  these  orders  :vvere  assailed  ffon^ 
piapy  quarters,  though  they  were  loudly  exclaiiped  against  asinjuripuf 
to  the  countryr^^t^l  he  firmly  supported  them;  and  we  not  oatf 
irtajne4  our  own  corpmcrce,  but  that  also  which  was  intended  ibr 
^capce  flowed  iptq  our  ports,  and  she  could  ooly  obtain  supplies  wit^ 
pprarpyiouf  cooseot.r-«(^/»jE»/(att5r.>^ 

(^tleropPi  ^t  this  period  those  countries  which  felt  this  ipjuf? 
ficfi  pf  Prance,  hot  possjcssed  not  the  means  of  protecting  their  neq- 
If3|  figbts,  were  protected  by  us,  but  those  who  suffered  and  su^* 
fpittf4  to  national  indignity,  injury,  and  degradation  ^om  France, 
while  possessing  the  means  cf  protecting  themselves,  could  not  bo 
l^ealt  with  {i^  this  manner ;  of  this  number  the  United  States  of  Amie? 
fip^  waf  qiqft  conspicuous :  this  famous  republic,  this  at)y  of  despot- 
jsip^  to  whom  Mr.  Canning's  happy  and  wel^ -timed  irony  has  thia 
pf/nung  been  so  justly  applied  $  the)',  feeling  the  pressure  which  their 
f^dud  bad  brought'  down  upon  their  cotxuperce,  acquainted  with 

j/9,mf  V9h4&^  February,  IfiU        f  ' 
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tod  oooMiBg  ia  tke  oootiiwatil  jatoMiBi  of  Vhrnet, 

Uw  fidl  of  tbit  great  empire,  wittuig  to  partake  ia  theapoHaoir  < 
eommeroe  was  to  farntib,  tbejotaed  in  tbe  ooDtetc  agalait  oa— aba' 
Ibat  oogbt  to  bare  contiilied  ber  own  laterests  by  anidiig  bcTielf  wHii 
Of,  untried  ber  baoDtn  agaioat  as.  Wben  tbis  period  arrived,  and 
^var  wvtb  iUaerica  became  unavoidable,  oqr  rigbt  bonooraWe  friend 
stood  fbrtb  in  the  senate  the  active  advocate  fnr  decisive  and  vigoroua 
kneasofes  on  our  part,  and  bed  they  been  adopted,  I  am  &mly  per- 
auaded  that  early  peace  would  bave  been  the  resoit.  Unfortunately  tbegf 
were  not,  and  a  sort  of  a  sickly  pacific  warfoe  was  aH  tbat  we  fit 
aometime  witnessed  }  when  late,  bat  I  hope  not  too  late,  otbersKm 
energetic  measures  have  l>ecn  resorted  to.  Many  months,  I  trust,  win 
not  elapse  before  America  will  feel  thdr  serious  effects,  in  the  mnibf* 
latioB  of  ber  extensive  commerce,  in  the  stagnation  of  her  cahivBtion> 
In  the  embarrassment  of  ber  revenue,  in  the  dissension  of  ber  cititens^ 
and  in  the  hopeless  prospect  of  ber  unreasonable  desires,  she  abeady 
reads  and  receives  her  punishment.  When  conviction  cornea  home  te 
ber  government,  when  they  are  reclaimed  from  their  errors,  when  ihef 
open  their  eyes  to  the  true  interests  of  their  country,  and  abandon  theaa 
pretensions  founded  in  error,  and  cease  to  suppose  that  this  kingdom  ia 
dependent  on  tbem,  either  for  the  supply  of  raw  materials,  or  a  market 
for  ber  manufactures;  then  and  not  till  then,  I  trnst,  shall  we  open  our 
arms  to  receive  them  back  into  our  friendship  and  our  coofi^k«fce.-« 

Gentlemen,  do  not  suppose  that  whilst  f  bfame  the  tardy  mea- 
■ures  of  war  adopted  towards  America,  that  I  do  not,  at  the  same 
time,  give  them  credit  in  common  with  you  Hot  the  goodneu  <vf  their 
intention.  I  have  the  most  profound  respect  for  bis  majesty's  pre» 
•ent  ministers  :  I  feel  great  confidence  in  the  principles  on  Whi(^  tbe;^ 
act,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  the  success  tbat  baaattended  Cbeir  me^i^ 
sures ;  but,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  great  and  momentous  period  ap- 
proaching, when  the  conditions  of  peace  will  be  to  settle  and  arrange, 
^when  our  interests  will  be  found  mixed  and  blended  with  those  of  the 
■Hies  i  at  such  a  period,  the  best  and  first  talents  that  the  coilntry  afilbrd 
«vi]l  be  wanted— thatencrgy,  comprehension,  wisdom,  and  decisioni 
which  would  give  liberally,  but  reserve  prudently,  will  be  doubly 
required.  Gentlemen,  what  I  am  about  to  say,  I  speak  in  the  hear- 
ing, yet  without  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  in  the  nMMt 
'perfect  ignorance  of  his  sentiments  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  of  alt  ^ 
ci  comRtances  connected  with  it ;  but  I  do  say,  that  I  should  be  most 
happy,  (and  I  believe  the  country  at  large  would  be^grafified,)  and 
I  do  know  it  is  the  anxious  wi^b  and  desire  of  you  all,  that  at  this  in* 
teresting  period,  the  councils  of  the  Prince  Regent  should  have  the 
aid  and  advantage  which  they  would  derive  from  the  great  talents^ 
and  inexhaustible  powers,  of  our  right  honourable  friend  ;  I  therefore, 
as  the  friend  of  my  country,  do  earnestly  hope,  that  this  event  Boa/ 
not  be  far  distant.     (Great  and  unbounded  applause.) 

The  immortal  Memory  of  Lord  Nelson. 

Glbb— •'  Peace  to  the  S<mls.*' 

Our   magnanimous   Ally   Alexdnder^   the    emperor   of  all   tba 
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Mtmiis,  lAo  has  ratcoed  Nort&em  Sarope  from  French  tyranny— 
fkre$  timef  three* 

Holt  Leigh>  Esq,  membar  for  Wjgan. 

Upon  whidi>  Mr,  BsHsoM^KidreMed  the  neetiog  to  thii  effect.— 
^  J  beg  to  be  permitted,  gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  my  bononrabl« 
friend,  to  thank  you  for  the  compliment  yon  have  been  pleated  to  confer 
apoo  him;  I  can  assure  you  that  he  is  anxiously  alive  at  all  times  to 
the  interests  of  this  country  y  and  ever  prompt  with  his  aid  in  what* 
ever  concerns  the  wel^uv  of  Liverpool.  Residing  in  yonr  neighbour- 
hood»  he  has  long  viewed  with  adotiratioo  the  loyaltv  of  the  inhabit 
tanto  c^  Liverpool  $  but  from  the  period  that  it  had  to  boast  of 
e  gepresentative  in  the  penon  of  his  valued  friend,  Mr.  Canning,  he 
baa  fdte  tenfold  attachment  to  its  interests.  The  indispositioa 
which  Mr.  Loigh  hat  experienced  for  some  days  past,  I  nsust  needa 
ast^  as  the  cause  of  his  retiring  from  yon  at  a  much  earlier  hour 
dMA  otherwise  he  would  have  done)  but  I  roust  beg  you  to  consider 
htm  as  present  with  yoo  in  heart  aed  seDliraent."— Mr.  B.  concluded 
by  proposiof  the  health  of  the  committee^  who  had  so  admiraldy^ 
conducted  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

JoBir  AshtomCasb,  Esq.  then  retnned  thanks  in  the  name- of 
Aeoommittee,  in  a  very  handsome  and  appropriate  address. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  who  has  so  gallantly  seconded  the  efforts  of 
the  emperor  Alexander. 

The  emperor  of  Austria,  who  at  a  most  important  crisis  onilcd 
Umaelf  with  the  good  cause. 

The  sovereign  prince  of  the  free  Netherlands  :  may  he  merit  and 
ptweiTt  the  confidence  of  his  country. 

Glbi.— "  Ufirs  a  Bumper:* 

Ferdinand  the  Vllth,  and  may  he  soon  be  restored  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors. 

The  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  and  may  he  ever  remember  that  the 
bast  interests  of  his  country  are  inseparably  blended  with  those  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  and  the  brave  army  under  his 
eoamand. 

Sir  Thomas  Graham,  and  our  brave  army  m  Holland. 
Glbb,— "  How  merrily  we  Ihe.'* 

Sir  G.  Prevost,  and  the  invincible  defenders  of  Canada^ 
March,—''  Yknkee  Doedle.'* 

lia^pr^neral  Dirom  and  the  stalfof  the  North  West  District. 

Captain  M^Leod,  of  the  royal  navy* 

The  Prince  Schwartzenbnrgh  mA  his  gallant  companions- in^armsi 

Reld  marthal  Blnoher  and  tbeglorloasarmvof  Silesia. 

Glbb,— '*  Mefriiy  every  Msam  heunittk:* 

May  this  neeesssry  and  glorious  war  soon  tenninate  in  an  honomiK 
Us  and  hMiing  peace. 

The  manes  of  our  brave  ceuntrymen  who  havefaBen  in  the  caustt 
o^Vurope. 

The  Wooden  Wells  of  Old  England. 

Glib,—''  BriioMs  bed  Bulwarh.** 

Th  e  mayor  and  corporation  of  Li verpooL 
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.  ^ilf  kW»  SlbiDv  tbie  iSbilmi^^  nA  the  tbM^e^  W  Kb  ihVigbhktfil 
%bQiod>  Mi  tDeithw  ifbiteSisQ  nor  idctaiettic  bhistl  ttt^bM:  ilriMtf 
jthictti*  '       .A  ■ 

Ti|e  InMU^mi^  wiijcheft; 
.  British  v^ilbor  and  Brittih  beaolty. 

3hi|>>  colooies,  andtb^hieiio^. 

firitmn*>  gic^— ^the  BrU'isI^  bityohet. 

Plenty  \a  thie  land,  and  toyalty  in  the  bebp)e. 

'JM  K^  <>ld  loyal  t*wn  of  LivlMpbol/  and  the  tride  mamt. 

The  land  we  live  III.  ^  ^     -c^     -     •- 

The  worthy  cbatrtnati  and  Mr.  Canning  left  the  robdi  amidst  t^ 
|>hudit)i  of  t|^  company  >  about  baiffttst  ten»  when  JfbRii  OLAh^it>«bv 
^,  was  cadied  ^o  ibt  cliair.— in  the  ooor^  of  the  tfeveoingv  hii 
bealtfa  yat  proposed  andditii^  with  loud  ^nd  repeated  chem  j  upott 
^ich  he  returned  thankt»  and  addressed  th^  meeiitig  hi  a  Inminelul 
i|{^h>  which  we  are  sorry  our  limiu  wiH  niot  permit  uk  tb  gjve;-^- 
.^fber  Mr,  GtADsroka  had  retired,  W.  MoLtusvl^  tsq.  mk  thft 
«^r  until  the  condui^ion  of  the  toe^ti^. 

Thus  ^s  spent  a  hibst  Interming  eveoitig^,  ^r.  GaBntM*^  pi^ 
ifence  was  the  )ctkdfft  welcome,  as  his  visit  td  Liverpod  was^A  ikxM 
^ind.  .Representative  are  hot  sddoal  irieeb  amongst  their  totosd^ 
Tuents>  but  when  their  political  fnterestk  require  their  piiesenee.  .  M^. 
Canning*  i>i  tht^ instance,:  bas  givett  W friends  priof  tof  the  ati^bl^ 
qualities  of  ^is  heart,  and  by  his  firiehdIy'.tntercoQite  %ith  hibxxikte 
ftruienti^  hai  establitohbd  \ae^  datmsupon  their  regard,  iand'tbtM 
union  of  political  feelings^  and  the  charms  i)i  his  e^^titoioe^  ^ 
given  th^addifional  strength  of  person^  attachment.  Tht  di^m* 
^BxM^  of  At  tilings  g^ve  an  tncr^isie.  Of  h^ttttit  to  tb«  toelitffi^. 
The  admtrers  of  the  pTindp)esx)f  Mr.  iHtt  stan^  \ipoo  high  gixmnS^ 
and  none  higher  than  Mr*  iDaoniiig,  bv  Whom  they  afre  'io  wd)  tHafdfe^Si 
atpod,  and  have  bded  so  ably  nod  s0jeloquentW  advocated-.  The  pixb^ 
lie  events  which  have  takcb  place  since  his  election  liaVe,  ^rOV^  tM 
soaKlciesspf  those  priticiipdes;  aod  the  wisdom ^tbe'chb^^ of itib 
fireemen  of  Liverpool:  and  ft  is  to  Mr.  Canning,  and  Other  %enitdi^ 
(thou^  not  thinnielves  fh  V)fiio^  ^that  tb6  ^fesem  hiippy  f^rd^p^c^, 
are  t6  be  largely  attributed.  Instead  of  thv^^artl^  tii^  *itifintsiTy  Ti!^ 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  to  sdl  the  great  prrndploi/dF 
their  policy,  they  have -l^iven  their  ih^OKSt  support.  Assured  of  tUt 
aid  or  such  aoxiKarlet,  th^  widely  Veaititred  u^  ^  Vigdrotts  ^j^Tb^- 
cution  of  the  war  in  Spah>,  the  tgreift  Wer  of  i^  %^  tecvemoM 
which  Wp  taken  plaoe  in  Sixrape,  iand  the  praise  is 't)>eKffo^  tfdfc 
among  the\x)ssegs^  of  poijirer  exdusivdy,  imt  midng  the  Mvoeii!(cf!| 
At  hirge'of  those  eoligfateiied {uindple^  %4ikrh  hnye  sft  length  WmglA 
Europe  back  to  the  point  of  peace  «2d  'iteeorttyj  t^h  h^^y  \iii\6h 
of  social  and  public  feeling  was  conspicuously  displayed  th  ibotinlirT 
terrupted  hihirity  of  the  ^entng^  the  ^company  aep|ira^ng:aft  a  Wb 
hour,  with  a  common  sentiment  of  increased 'r^)ect  fdr  't^!ir  ^rej^Mllr 
ientative^  and  with  animated e](pie«b]Ott^t:iitttial%MiScat!# 
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^  ^      ,  A  CANADIAN  fARO»Vv 

Kkftt  hit  fettit  M  a  Udy  wooM  tnak«>=^ 
Tht  tAiAt  dt  \^  Rhight  w^s  ISir  j-s^  =;;.]b'=s%.^  ¥y>«| 
AuAsMfytim  LiSuy  »bl^ce  It  to  kb6#^ 

t^it  ^  iib  ifar  famM,  ^lA^  2^. 

tb#«i:  oSei-  wide  Wat^  %  iirty, 
tV>  W^ons  of  i^o^,  ahd  ibiibs  blf  faiwe  j 
TotilT  fthut)1[b^  iMbWicei>  eliidi^  )d^y  ilfttt  % 

TV)  ill  that  I  iak  ydiil)  say  n^y. 

Ak  i  hu^  BiyB  the  fDaideb>  'tli^f6  ^i^  ^^ies^lifv 

Uoworthyof  tat  aod  16f  yod-^ 
b^te^  Df^,  Sir  K^igbt>  in  yioui:  {n^ion  I  ^ttfc  9 
Abd  Bitt  ^ilT^  to  try>  by  my  fafth,  t  vi^dar^ 

Whethier  yoo.  Sir,  or  1  be  tnost  itv^, 

bhodid  )e'>ef ,  jj^llant  Knight,  my  fidelity  &tkv 

Or  mV  honvkir  a  stain  tver  know^ 
t  bo^tbat  grJtti  boreas,  who  rides p^  a  j|flh6^ 
And  Nepttme>  astVideon  the  htA  tUfL  ymitb^ 

May  hari  txxt  td  t^uto  bi^lbwv 

^1i«  Kbigtii  tb^  t9  cri^se  on  Ontario's  l6ng  Mofti 

ifetook  hiito>  Whto— list,  isind  d^Idire ! 
tfttUbbnd  that  thte  Lady  >H)o  vows  could  M  ttiilcidy 
HmQfffa  to  bonoar  and  sban^e  she  bad  oe^  been  i#iil% 
ttfld  doffed  with  iin  old  domiAodor^ ) 

.  With  nar^  and  ^\^  eagles,  and  coiours  to  gay, 

Hfe  he^  prid6  And  ber  Vianity  fed-^ 
Hat  fettii  out  bold  Knigh't  wontd  they  botb  fly  awiiy^ 
\Vbo  Mitsuied  tbtoi  by  ))ight>  and  ^rsoed  then^  by  ^liys 
^1  idctt^xA  the  whole  space  tbey  hiul  Bed^^ 

Hd  l^lo*wM,  hor  feared  ^ther  tempests  ^r  aqnaHi^ 

fl^  ^dan^  to  him  Sff^t  a  httm,-^ 
iBbe  looked  at  him  ccjriy,  ittuhied  justtiis  calls) 
)kit  n^ected  bis  pMbents>  w«s  s^  of  hla  &aii!is 

And  tretodd  to  animio^k  to  coiuev 

And  b6#  to  Ni^^ra  hiist6t)«d  tb^  i^ir> 

1%e  rev^i^  \het6  had  tte|;tfn^ 
%W  tables  tb^i^toaiied  vMertttfO  yisnlcee  ftt^ 
dr  l^itttei^iM  Pdrk>  evitey  tn^o^at  his  ibi^ 

Wbi«a  ibft  MteionHeaktl  ikap  ^nkled  one. 

ilMiea  Utit'^^  antta^se^ent  the  Lady  observ^> 

Ati  indianistood tt]^ tm *th^ d0dt i 
|k^  k^Aoedaklf  tong  1x1  bad  weiRber  be*d  ittrvedj 
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2QS  Orightat  Poetry. 

His  soul  seemed  all  gTOMi^  and  hj»  boc^  tumonred. 
He  8qainted>  and  bent  was  bU  neck. 

"With  feathers  and  scalps  was  bis  person  bedeck'd : 

His  bands,  tbey  were  clay  cold  and  damp  j 
At  this  sigbt  was  all  pleasure  and  gaiety  check*d 
All  theffiips  in  the  port  were  already  half  wreck 'd. 
And  bine  burnt  each  binnacle  lamp. 

The  Lady>  though  trembling,  then  handed  a  chair, 

Beggf  d  he*d  sit,  just  his  strength  to  renew. 
But  an!  who  can  judge  how  profound  her  despair. 
When  the  feathers  flew  off,  and  all  present  declare, 
Twas  the  Prophet's  grim  ghost  stood  in  view  ! 

l*he  sailors  and  soldiers  that  dwelt  in  the  place, 
.    With  fear,  and  with  horror  all  shake ; 
Worms  slipt  to  the  earth  and  snails  mended  their  pace. 
While  fleas  and  muskitoes  stood  fixed  on  his  face. 
As  he  cried— List  thoa  Lass  of  the  Lake !  ! 

Behold  me  thon  false  one ;  and  bear  my  dread  tale-^ 

To  the  Knight  oh !  remember  thy  vows, 
Since  thon  to  preserve  thy  bright  honour  didst  fail. 
Grim  Boreas  is  come  on  his  charger  the  Gale, 
And  old  daddy  Neptune  astride  on  a  whale ! 
To  take  thee  to  Pluto  below. 

Thus  saying  he  looVd  all  around  him  aghast ! 

While  vainly  her  face  she  would  screen- 
Then  Boreas  so  bluff,  blew  a  terrible  blast 
While  Keptune  his  net  for  the  iair  lady  cast— - 

And  she  sunk  never  more  to  be  seen ! 

So,  *tis  said  too,  bunk  Harrison,  Maodt*s  spoilt  pet. 

And  none  since  his  army  commands. 
And  the  newspapers — Herald  as  well  as  Gaxetie-^ 
Declare  that  the  ghost  of  the  Lady  mourns  yet 

0*er  his  sabre  and  sash  on  the  sands* 


ELEGY. 
YotJ  urge  n)e,  Damon,  truly  to  reveal 

Why  to  the  earth  mifie  eyes  dejected  bend  | 
I  will  not  strive  mine  anguish  to  conceal. 

For  thou  canst  f^el  the  sorrows  of  a  friend- 
To  thee  n>y  soul  hath  told  her  deepest  grief, 

Whene'er  she  sought  a  toit  and  healing  balm  i 
And,  like  to  Heaven,  thou  gavesC  sweet  relief. 

And  through  the  breast  diflus'd  an  holy  calm« 

And  griefs  she  could  reveal,  if  she  was  prooei 
Buttheyio  mental  boodbgeaball  remein  ; 

For  those  are  sorrows  keener  than  her  own. 
Which  swell  her  sighs,  and  ytdd  her  boaoro  pain. 
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OrHftfiol  Poetry:  "^  20? 

Knowi  tbeQ>  Bugeains  was  my  eaiij  iifeod. 
And  truth  illumed  him  with  her  purest  ray  ; 

At  HjmeD^s  riirioe  I  saw  him  joyous  bend. 
And  lead  Clarioda  as  his  bride  away. 

Nor  were  the  sacred  tows  exchang*d  in  rain. 
One  mutual  flame  their  placid  bosoms  knew ; 

From  iove  iike  theirs'  without  a  sel6sh  stain. 
What  lasting  bliss,  what  mental  joys  aiccrua. 

Cooteotment  led  revolving  years  along. 
No  clouds  arose  to  dark  connubial  skies  i 

And  when  encircl*d  by  an  io&nt  rfaroog» 
I  read  a  parent's  raptures  in  his  eyes. 

But  lo  !  how  transient;  are  the  joys  of  man. 
Though  deck'd  with  radiance  like  the  vap*ro9s  bow  | 

They  reign  at  most  a  short  Contracted  span,  « 

The  bright  precursors  to  a  flood  of  woe« 

Full  oft  will  men's  imaginations  tower. 

Built  on  the  ba^e  of  human  frailties  ; 
Which,  like  the  visions  of  the  midnight  hour> 

Will  fade  away  as  Reason  opes  her  eyes. 
Ah  !  thus  Eugenins  saw  his  prospects  fade,  ]  * 

Saw  lov'd  Clarinda  laid  within  the  tomb; 
There  saw  his  children  in  succession  laid,  * 

Yea,  all  save  one,  a  flower  of  fairest  bloom.  ^ 

And  she,  sweet  maid,  with  filial  love  inspir'd. 
Wept  o'er  bis  suflerings  and  beguil'd  hu  c^res  | 

Was  all  a  father's  fondness  had  desired, 
A  faithful  prop  in  life's  declining  years. 

And  still  had  been  but  for  a  faithless  man. 
Who,  like  a  Judas,  own'd  a  demon's  flame  ; 

Who  work'd  her  ruin  by  a  subtle  plan. 
And  Chen  c^nsign'd  her  to  the  pangs  of  shame. 

Degraded  to  herself,  each  comfort  riven. 
Her  spirits  sunk  to  peace,  no  more  to  rise ; 

She  daim'd  forgiveness  of  offended  heaven. 
And  fell  to  death  an  early  sacrifice. 

These  are  the  sorrows  of  a  zealous  friend. 

Which  I  have  strove  lo  soothe  as  well  as  share  j 

But  consolation  has  a  fruitless  end. 

His  star  of  hope  seems  clouded  by  despair. 

Thus  can  I  see  his  days  in  woe  depart, 
•     Without  a  pang,  without  a  throbbing  sigh  : 
An  human  being  with  a  bleeding  hearc.. 
Ah  !  can  I  mark  and  own  a  tearless  eye  } 

It  cannot  be-*nor  yet  shall  friendship  cease. 
To  lure  his  mind  from  life's  intruding  cares ; 

By  painting  heaven,  and  that  eternal  peace. 
The  free'd,  the  hope-confiding,  spirit  shares. 
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HTpi^AflY  INTELLIOENef. 

An  Etnv  9^  M^ical  E^o^my,  compnsfng  ^  «I^(el|  of  tb#  itaff 
ijf  (be  prpfesiion  ii^  Englfind^  9ii<)  tbe  outl'me  df  9  pUiq^  f^lopkled  Iq 
lire  to  tb^  t9pdim\  Iwjf  W  f^iieii^a  ii|i  |iww|te  (4  tt|!«Wn«^  fo4 

A  pew  J^H,  cMN  ♦'  Womipp^w  |g^  1^  ^Ipp^  qj^^  j^^tJmf 

Mr.  Map|iepo^«  Antbor  of  an  tnoproM  Spaniih  Qramfpar,  |ui«  jq 
tbe  pTM  4  v^ame  of  picrcjw^  oR  <!>«  Btytnologjr^  Sypuy,  t<M<«Dl< 
Wri  8yPWyp^  Pf  th«  ppopwh  |>ngiij^e,    ' 

Mr*  |ipdg>PP^4  Trpziitm  q^  Aneumtn%  ap^  wponM  Al^Pfif^ 
will  appear  farfy  ip  March,  ft  wfl}  fpnn  pna  vpltmie  8vq.  i|p<)  i| 
IvdQip^  of  big^^t^pudi^  ^POTVings  ip  foypl  4to.  whicji  will  bo  80J4' 

4  tllir4  ^ipp  of  P^r  ifpoparHi  EKaipinationi  90  Apatomj*  prap* 
HH^  of  pbjaiCi  Sprginy^  &c.  for  ibc  use  of  SiadcptSj  greatly  eor 
ln^pcl  wd  icpprpf pd,  19  r^y  fbf  pobliciltiOQ . 

A  Pf  w  a^  ^WPy  ili^prpv^  ^Hipp  pF  the  Suroeop^s  Vade  Meppip^ 
IjF  Pr.  |ioopeti  i<  A  the  pre^i  and  wilt  t^  speedny  pu(>li8bed. 

4  pow  adjtiop  qf  Mr-  Aptfeppy  Twid  T^ppisoo'i  ppospectui  of  tbf 
l^qoflqp,  Wpburghi  ap^  Oqbljp,  pi^ftpacopayi,  cqrfopted  ap4  Jipr 
^ovedi  jsjptbeprf^. 

Mr.  Stewart,  IfCptpW  PR  lt?e  TbPQIT  mi  Vrzt^lc^  of  M>4wifery, 
^aa  Ip  {bp  prci^  ^  Trk^i^  PR  ytcfjap  |Icp)Qrr}jag^  ip  one  yqlppio 
Qwo, 

A  third  editipp  of  My.  WaFP*!  Q^arvatipPf  pp  ftp  Qpth|ilcpy|  Prosop? 
thaltny,  apd  pprplpnt  pyp$  of  npwtbprp  Cbil4feP|  #fc.  ^c.  f?iip  pi^py 
pdditioo^y  is  r^dy  for  publication. 

Edjobargb  in  t^p  pip?t?jpmb  C^ptpry.  Spp^ily  wiU  be  pphH^bcd. 
liCttpr^  frpin  E^bqi^b  by  *f**f ,  jjijg  wor)^  iriU  PPOtiMp  ^  detpile4 
Hfccoont  of  the  presept  stpt^  of  society  pod  pifippprs  ftf  ^hp  pprtbpfp 
metropolis,  sketches  of  its  rnpst  emintpt  livipg  p^f  racterS|  p  vipw  of 
the  different  parties  in  Religiop^  PpiitipSi  aod  Literptufe.  Striptpref 
upon  the  Public  Institutipps,  t^c,  ^c, 

A  new  Litrrary  ap4  Poli^oal  Reyiev  is  ipspaediatdy  to  hp  con?*? 
nienced  ip  ^inburg^b,  podef  the  tjtlp  pf  tlie  North  lirjtish  ^e|rieW| 
or  Cpdstitutiopal  Journal,  to  b^  published  ^yery  twp  piontbs.  |t 
is  to  be  conducted  pp  the  broad  pnd  liberal  principle  of  bpstowipff 
impartial  consideration  on  every  prpdpctiop  of  me)rit|  witfaopt  beiok 
guided  in  its  selection  by  any  party  pf  interested  n^pttVes|  and  wi3 
uniformly  maintain  a  firm  adherence  tp  the  ppostitution  pf  the  country 
In  all  its  parts^  ^and  to  the  admin isti^tipQ  of  the  government,  sq  long 
as  cfmducted  witli  tbe  saaie  wisdoo)  pod  energy,  which,  in  time«  1^ 
unexampled,  diflicqlty,  have  raiseii  higher  tban  ever  the  digujty  and 
prosperity  of  Britain,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  returp  pj;  (ibpft^r 
9od  peace  to  the  world. 
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.iim  uw  jiUMiiiiin  III  III  Miiiiinfiiii  ininj  mkhi  mum'  (iiim  wKwr 

« U  7  a  det  reprodies  qm  loaeDt,  et  les  lommges  qui  medicent. 

RocHEyoycAOLT. 

I  '     ILMjII  .hi    I    tl    .t   idlilJIIillll       '        \\\  I 

The  Bride  of  4bydos.    A  Tttrkish  Tale.    By  l^d  Byron. 

Seoenih  Ediiion,  8vo,  Pp.  72.     Murray,  1»14. 
The  Corsair,  a  Tale.  By  Lord  Byron,  8v6.  Pp.  108.    Murray, 

1814. 

The  muse  of  JmA  Byron  i>  ^  o^trejnoly  prcdifip,  that  if  she 
dp  not  actually  brinj^  fo^tb  Tum^,  Jber^pff^pring  succeed  each 
ctUer  with'  stich  wopderfbt  rapidity^  ths^t  it  becomes  almost 
impracticable  to  complete  the  examination  of  the  beauties  and  . 
defonnitiea  of  ope,  before  another  burets,  upon  us.  As  his 
Ibirdiship,  however,  appears  now  to  have  completely  filled  his 
literary  nursery,  by  the  exhaustion  of  his  stock,  he  may  pos- 
sibly afford  the  public  8<une  respite  from  the  labour  of  perusing 
the  gloomy  effusions  of  his  brain,  and,  for  once,  fulfil  his 
intention  to  tempi  no  further  the  award  of  ^*  Gods^  men,  nor 
columnsl"*  But  as,  before  his  exouaion  to  the  East,  he  an- 
nounced a  similar  intention,  which  he  assuredly  has  not  kept, 
we  are  BOt  w»mnted  in  building  very  strong  hopes  on  his 
present  decIai;ation. 

Before  we  shall  proceed  toexamioc  the  poems  on  oijr  table, 
-we  ihaU  take  notice  of  the  two  dedications,  and,  in  our  eom- 
tnents  upon  them,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  assistance 
:Qi  9  cpnteivkporary  writer,  who  lias  aairnsul verted,  with  appro- 
priate strength,  on  the  gross  and  glaring  inoonlistency  imo 

*  Dedication  to  the  Corsair. 
No.  190,  Vol  46,  March,  1814.  Q 
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210  OaiGlNAL    CRITICISM. 

which  this  poetical  peer  has  been  betrayed  ;  an  inconsistency 
wbich  cannot^  indeed,  be  said  to  amount  to  a  dereliction  of 
principle,  because  principle  lias  not  the  smallest  concern  with 
^any  of  the  productions  of  the  noble  bard,  but  which,  never- 
theless, reduces  the  value  of  his  praise,  and  the  force  of  his 
censures,  to  the  lowest  of  all  possible  standards.  **  The  Bride 
of  Abydos"*  is  inscribed  "  To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Holland,  with  every  sentiment  of  fegard  and  respect,  by  his 
gratefully  obliged  and  sincere  Friend,  BVron. 

**  Grateful  and  sindere !"  Alas  !  alas  ;  'tis  not  even  so 
good  as  what  Shakespeare,  in  contempt,  calls  '^  the  sincerity 
of  a  cold  heart."  ^  Regard  and  respect  r  Hear,  with  what 
regard,  and  how  much  respect,  he  treats  this  identical  Lord 
Holland.  In  a  tirade  against  literary  assassins  (a  class  of  men 
which  Lord  Byron  may  well  feel  entitled  to  describe),  we  have 
these  lines  addressed  to  the  Chief  of  the  Critical  Banditti; 

"  Known  be  thy  name,  unbounded  be  thy  sway. 
Thy  Holland's  banquets  shall  each  toil  repay. 
While  grateful  Britain  yields  the  praise  she  owes, 
To  Holland's  hirelings,  and  to  learning's  foes  !" 

By  which  it  appears,  that 


'  These  wolves  that  still  in  darkness  prowl; 


This  coward  brood,  which  mangle,  a$  their  prey. 
By  hellish  instinct,  all  that  cross  their  way  ;" 

are  hired  by  Lord  Holland,  and  it  follows,  very  naturally,  that 
the  **  hirelings,'*  of  Lord  Holland  must  be  the  ^^foes  of  team*- 

This  seems  sufficiently  caustic  ;  but  hegr  how  our  dedicator 
proceeds — 

"  Illustrious  Holland  !  hard  would  be  his  k>t. 
His  hirelings  mentioned,  and  himself  forgot ! 
Blest  be  the  banquets  spread  at  Holland  House, 
Where  Scotchmen  feed,  and  Critics  ms^  carouse ! 
Long,  long,  beneath  that  hospitable  riM>f 
Shall  Grub'Street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept  aloof. 
And  grateful  to  the  founder  of  the  feast 
Declare  the  Landlord  can  translate,  at  least ! 

Lord  Byron  has,  it  seems,  very  accurate  notions  of  gnUi- 

*  As  the  fiashionable  world  hare  entertained  great  doubts  about 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  this  word,  they  arti  informed,  that  the 
ancients,  as  far  as  classical  authority  goes,  pronounced  the  second 
syllable  long ;  hut  that  the  modern  Greeks  pronoonce  it  shori,    Rav. 
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Lord  Byron's  Bride  qf  Jbydoi  and  the  Cancir.        21 1 

fade ;  and  the  word  "  grat^l  '*  in  these  lines,  and  in  his 
dedication  of  the  Brfde  of  Abydos,  has  a  delightful  similarity 
of  meaning.  His  Lordship  is  pleased  to  add,  in  an  explana- 
tory note  to  this  passage,  that  Lord  Holland's  life  of  Lopez  de 
Vega^  and  his  translated  specimens  of  that  author,  are  much 
**  BKPRAiSBD  by  these  disinterested  guests.'^  Lord  Byron  well 
knows  that  bepraise  and  bespatter  are  almost  synonymous. 
There  was  but  one  point  on  which  he  could  have  any  hope  of 
touching  Lord  Holland  more  nearly;  and  of  course  he  avails 
himself,  in  the  most  gentlemanly  and  generous  manner^  of 
the  golden  opportunity. 

When  his  club  of  literary  assassins  is  assembled  at  Lord 
Holland's  table.  Lord  Byron  informs  us^ 

That  lest  when  heated  wiih  th*  unusual  grape. 
Some  glotving  tbougbtt  should  to  the  press  escape. 
And  tinge  with  red  ihe female  readers*  cbeek. 
My  Lady  skims  the  cream  of  each  critique  ? 
Breathes  o*er  each  page  her  purity  of  soul. 
Reforms  each  error,  and  refines  the  whole.** 

Our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  duly  appreciate  the  manli* 
o  ess  and  generosity  of  these  lines ;  but  to  increase  their  ai^ 
miration,  we  beg  to  remind  them,  that  .the  next  time  Lord 
Byron  addresses  Lord  Holland,  it  is  to  dedicate  to  him,  in  all 
friendship,  sincerity,  and  gratitude,  the  story  of  a  young,  a 
pure,  an  amiable,  ahd  an  affectionate  bride ! 

The  verses  were  bad  enough,  but  what  shall  be  said,  after 
fiic^  verses,  of  the  insult  of  siith  a  dedication  ! 

We  forbear  to  extract  any  further  specimens  of  this  pecu- 
liar T<ein  of  Lord  Byron*s  satire  $  our  ''gorge  rises  at  it ;"  and 
we  regret  to  have  been  obliged  to  say  so  much.  And  yet 
Lord  Byron  is,  '^  with  all  regard  and  respect.  Lord  Holland's 
sincere  and  grateful  friend  !*'  It  reminds  us  of  the  respect 
which  Lear's  daughters  shewed  their  father,  and  which  the 
poor  old  king  felt  to  be  *'  worse  than  murder." 

Bat  Lord  Holland  being  merely  a  J'lieud,  and  a  friend  of 
yesterday  withal,  has  no  right  of  complaint  in  comparison 
wkh  the  Earl  or  C^rlislb,  who  was,  **  his  guardian  and 
relation,"  and  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  iirst^poem.  Even 
so  late  as  the  year  1808,  Lord  Byron  was  the  "  most  affec- 
tionate^ kinsman,  &c."  of  the  noble  Earl. 

Mark  how  dutifully  and  affectionately  this  ingenuous  young 
man  celebrates^  in  a  few  months  after  (1809)^  tlie  praises  of 
his  friend : 

a? 
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'^  No  Muse  will  cheer  with  renovaCiog  smil<^ 
The  paralytic  puling  of  Caklislb  ; 
.    What  faeter<^Deous  hooQure  deck  the  P^er, 
Lord,  rhymster,  petit-nialtre,  paippbleteer  ! 
So  dull  in  youth,  so  driveUing  io  age. 
His  scenes  aloqe  has  damned  our  sinking  stage. 
But  man^ger^  for  once,  cried''  hold,  eiiop|;h/* 
Nor  druggd  their  "audience  with  tragic  stuflf 
Yet  at  their  judgment  let  his  Lord<sbip  laugh. 
And  case  his  vohimes  in  congenial  cat/; 
Yes  !  doff  that  covering  where  Morocco  shines. 
And  hang  a  calf^skin  on  those  recreant  lines.*' 

And,  in  explanation  of  this  affectionate  efiiisioDy  our  lordly 
dedicator  subjoins  a  note  to  inform  us  that  Lord  Ca&lisi.e's 
works  are  splendidly  bound,  but  that  **  the  rest  is  all  but  lea- 
ther and  prunella,"  and  a  little  after,  in  a  very  laborious  note, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  defend  his  consistency,  he  out- 
Herods  Herod,  or  to  speak  more  forcibly,  he  out-fiyrons  Byron, 
in  the  virulenee  of  his  invective  against  *'  his  guardian  and 
relative,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  volume  of  puerile  poems." 
Lord  Carlislx  has,  it  seems,  if  we' are  to  believe  his  word, 
for  a  series  of  years  beguiled  *<  the  public  with  reams  of  most 
orthodox,  imperial  ncmen$e'*  and  Lord  Byron  concludes  bj 
tAing, 

"  What  can  ennoble  knaves,  or  fools,  or  cowiffda  ? 
('  Alas !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  tbie  £(6wards^** 

''  So  says  Pope,"  adds  Lord  BmoN.  But  Pope  iioe%  not 
•ay  so;  the  words  **  fcnat>et  and  foob/*  are  not  in  Pope,  but 
interpolated  by  Lord  Btrok,  in  favour  of  <<  his  guardmn  and 
relative."  Now  all  thi^  mi^t  have  slept  in  oblhrlon  with  Lord 
Caelislb's  Dramas,  and  Lord  Byron's  poems ;  but  if  this 
young  gentleman  chooses  to  erect  himself  into  a  spokesman 
of  the  public  opinion,  it  becomes  worth  while  to  consider  to 
what  notice  he  is  entitled  5  when  he  aflects  a  tone  of  criticism 
and  an  air  of  candour,  he  obliges  us  to  enquire  whether  he 
has  any  just  pretensions  to  either;  and  when  be  arrogates  the 
high  functions  of  public  praise  and  public  censufe;|  we  may 
fiiirly  enquire  what  the  praise  or  censure  of  such  a  being  ii 
wortii — 

"  Tlwi  bad  b|V^%>  hut  w«r^  remains  behind.*' 

We  have  seen  Lord  Byron's  past  and  present  opinions  of 
twoWoble  Persons  whom  he  has  honoured  with  his*  satire,  and 
^lifiad  by  his  dedications ;  let  us  now  compare  the  endeuce 
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mhith  he  b*8  fiven  atilMferefit  and  yet  not  distant  tUnes,  on 
the  merits  of  his  thhrd  DfdicaJLee^  Mr.  Thonus  Moore.  To 
ktoi  Lord  Byron  ha$  inscribed  His  kst  poeni5  ^^  The  Corsair/' 
»  a  person^' of  unshaken  public  principle,  and  the  most  un» 
4oiibted  and  various  talents }  as  the  firmest  df  the  Irish  patrioi$p 
and  the  first  of  Irish  bards.'' 

Before  we  proeeed  to  gi?e  Lord  Byron's  own  jodgment  of 
this  ^<  firmest  of  patriots/'  and  thb  <'bat  of  poets/'  we  must 
be  idlowed  to  aay,  that  though  we  consider  Mr.  Mooie  as  « 
tery  good  writer  of  songs,  we  can  by  no  means  assent, to  the 
noetical  sof^macy  assigned  to  hhn^  even  in  the  way  in  which  • 
Lofd  Byron  has  qualified  it,  by  calling  him  the  fijnst  only  of 
ira&  poets  ;  and,  as  we  suppose,  his  Lordship  must  mean,  of 
Irish  pocrfes  of  the  pre9mU  day ;  the  fact  is  not  so.  We  cannot 
conceive  how  Mr.  Moore  comes  by  the  high-sounding  title  pf 
^  ftHHot ;"  what  pretence  there  is  for  sdch  an  q>pelUtion,  by 
what  efibrt  of  intellect  or  of  courage  he  has  placed  his  nam^ 
above  those  idols  of  Irish  worship^  Messrs.  Scully,  Connelly 
and  Droingook  ?  Mr.  Moore  has  written  v^ords  to  Irish  tymes  } 
a#  HA  Bums  for  At#  niftiODal  airs  ;  but  whoever  called  Boroa 
the  ''  firmest  of  patriots"  on  the  score  of  bis  contributions  to 
Aft  Soots  Magazine  ? 

Mr.  Moore,  w^  ar^  aware,  his  beeti  accused  of  tuning  hia 
Iwpricbord  to  the  key-liote  of  a  faction,  and  of  sobstituting, 
wheiewci  he  ^ould,  a  party  spirit  for  the  spirit  of  poetry ;  thu^ 
intimopinioiii  of  most  persons,  would  derogate  even  from 
his  pMicoI  character,  bnt  #e  hope  lluit  Lord  Bynm  standb 
sfcue  in  oonidering  that  such  a  prostitution  of  the  mnse  .en- 
titles fcim  to  the  name  of  patriot.  Mr.  Moore,  it  seems,  is  an 
Lfehmaii,  amd,  we  believe,  i  Romtfn  Cattbolic ;  he  appears  |o 
bey  at  k»st  in  his  poietry,  no  great  friend  to  the  connexion  of 
Irehmd  with  England.  One  or  two  of  his  ditties  are  ^oted  in 
Ireland  as  Igments  upon  certain  worthy  persons  whose  lives  were 
tnrnnnated  by  the  haod  of  the  law,  in  some  of  the  unfortunate  dis- 
torUtoces  which  have  afflicted  that  coOntry ;  and  one  of  his 
modt  adnSired  songs  begins  with  a  stanza^  which  we  hop^  tho 
AttDrney-Geoend  wflft  pardon  us  for  quoting : 

"  Let  Erm  i*meml«r  the  day«  of  oW, 

Ere  her  faithless  sons  hetraysdh^, 
WheA  M^achy  virort  tire  collar  of  gdM, 

Which  be  won  from  her  phTCTA  Invsdfer; 
WMn  her  Kings,  wifih  sftfndttrd  of  green  onforrd^ 

Led  the  Red  Jriocb  l^bti  to  danger, 
Bie'  the  etperild  gem  of  flie  wettenr  World, 

Was  set  in  the  crown  of  a  Sirar^srr 
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This  will  pretty  t^II  satisfy  an  English  reader,  that,  if  it  be 
any  ingredient  of  patriotism  to  promote  the  afi^ctionate  con- 
nexion of  the  English  isles  under  the  constitutional  settlement 
made  at  the  revolution  and  at  the  union ;  and  if  the  foregoing 
verses  speak  Mn  Moore's  sentiments,  he  has  the  same  claims 
to  the  name  of  "  patriof'  that  Lord  Byron  has  to  the  title  of 
*^  trustworthy  5*'  but  if  these  arid  similar  verses  do  not  speak 
Mr.  Moore's  political  sentiments,  then  undoubtedly  he  has 
never  written,-  or  at  least  published  any  thing  relating  to  public 
affairs  ;  and  Lord  Byron  has  no  kind  of  pretence  for  talking  of 
the  political  character  and  public  principles  of  an  humble  in- 
diviaual  who  is  only  known  as  the  translator  of  Anacreon,  and 
the  wiiter,  composer,  and  singer  of  certain  songs,  which  songs 
do  not  (ex-hypotliesi)  speak  the  sentiments  even  of  the  writer 
himself. 

Butj  hold — we  had  forgot  one  circumstance:  Mr.  Moore 
lias  beeh  said  to  be  one  of  the  authors  of  certain  verses  .on  the 
l[iig^est  characters  of  the  state,  which  appeared  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  M(mmg  Chronicle^  and  which  were  afterwards 
collected  into  a  little  volume,  of  which  our  readers  will  find 
^ome  notice  in  a  subsequent  article ;  this  may,  probably  be 
in  Lord  Byron's  opinion,  a  clear  title  to  the  name  of  patriotj 
in  which  case,  his  Lordship  has  also  his  daim  to  the  same 
honour ;  and  indeed  that  sagacious  and  loyal  person,  the  Editor 
of  the  Morning  Chronicley  seems  to  be  of  this  notion ;  for  when 
some  one  ventured  to  express  some,  we  think,  not  unna- 
tural, indignation  at  Lord  Byron's  having  been  the  author  of 
tome  impudent  doggrels,  of  the  same  vein  which  appeared 
anonymously  in  that  paper  reflecting  on  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  and  her  Royal  Highness  bis  daughter,  the 
Editor  before-mentioned  exclaimed — *^  What !  and  is  not  a 
^cr,  an  hereditary  conncellor  of  the  Crown,  to  be  permitted  to 
give  his  constitutional  advice  ? !!!" 

If  writing  such  vile  and  anonymous  stuff  as  is  sometimes 
read  in  the  Moming  Chronicle  be  the  duty  of  a  good  sjufaject, 
or  the  privilege  of  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  then  indeed  we  have 
nothing  to  object  to  Mr.  Moore's  title  of  Patriot,  or  to  Loid 
Byron's  open,  honourable,  manly,  and  constitutional  method  of 
advising  the  Crown. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  n\ain  object.  Lord  Byron's  ook- 
sis^cy^  truth,  and  trust-worthiness^ 

His  Lord^ip  is  picked  to  call  Mr.  Moore  not  only  Patriot 
and  Poet,  but  he  acquaints  us  also,jhaf  V^lie  is  the  delight 
alike  of  his  readers  and  his  firiendt ',  the  poet  of  all  circles,  and 
the  idol  of  his  own." 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  Lord  Byron^s  thrice-recorded  opinion  of 
*'  this  poet  qf.aU  circles."  We  shall  quote  from  a  Poem  which 
was  re-publishcd,  improved,  amended,  and  re-considefed,  not 
more  than  three  years  ago ;  since  which  time  Mr.  Moore  has ' 
published  no  Poem  whatsoever :  therefore,  Lord  Byron's  for- 
mer and  his  present  opinions  are  founded  upon  the  same  data, 
and  if  they  do  not  agree,  it  really  is  no  fault  of  Mr.  Moore'j?, 
who  has  published  nothing  to  alter  them. 

*'  Now  look  around  and  tarn  each  trifiingpsge. 
Survey  the  precious  works  that  please  the  age, 
While  Littlest  lyrics  sbioe  io  hot  pressed  twelves/* 

Here,  by  no  great  length  of  induction,  we  find  that  Little'^, 
i  e.  Mr./niomas  Moore's,  lyrics,  arc  trifling,  "  preciow*  works,*' 
his  Lordship  ironically  adds,  that  "  please  times  from  which,** 
as  his  Lordship  says,  **  taste  and  reason  are  passed  away  !'' 

Bye  and  by  his  Lordship  delivers  a  still  more  plain  opinion 
on  Mr.  Moore's  fitness  to  be  the  "  Poet  of  all  drclcs." 

*'  Who  in  soft  guise  surrounded  hy  a  quire 

Of  virgins  meltings  not  to  Vesta's  fire. 

*/  With  sparkling  eyes,  and  cheek  by  passion  fiush'd,^ 

iStrikes  his  wild  lyre,  while  listening  dames  are  hush*d  ; . 

Tis  Little,  young  Catullus  of  his  day. 

As  sweety  but  as  immoral,  in  his  lay ; 

Griev'd  to  condemn,  the  Muse  must  yet  Be  just. 

Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust  V* 

O  cadum  et  terra  !  as  Liiigo  says :  what  ?  this  purest  of  Pa- 
triots is  imnwrcd  ?  What,  "  the  Poet  of  all  circles,"  is  "  the 
advocate  of  lust !"  Moustrous  !  but  who  can  doubt  Byron  ? 
and  his  iiordship,  in  a  subsequent  passage,  does  not  hesitate  to 
speak  still  noore  plainly,  and  to  declare,  in  plain  round  terms 
(we  shudder  while  we  copy)  that  Moore,  the  Poet,  the  Patriot 
.  ^*  Moore,  is  lewd  !" 

After  this,  we  humbly  apprehend  that  if  we  were  to  ^'  trust 
Byipn,"  Mr,  Moore,  however  he  may  be  the  idol  of  his  own 
circle,  would  find  some  little  difiiculty  in  obtaining  admittance 
into  any  other. 

Lord  Byron  having  thus  disposed,  as  far  as  depended  upon 
him,  of  the  moral  character  of  the  first  of  Patriots  and  Poets, 
takes  aq  early  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  the  personal  ho- 
nour of  this  dear  **  friend  ;"  one^  as  his  Lordship  expresses  it^ 
of  ^^  the  magnificent  and  fiery  spirited''  sous  of  Erin. 

**  In  1806,"  says  Lord  Byron,  **  Messrs.  Jeffery  and  Moore 
met  at  Chalk  Farm — the  duel  was  prevented  by  the  interfe-! 
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rence  ot  H\e  Magistracy,  ahd  6n  ^xat)(iitiJE(ti6ti,  iht  bafl^  6f  Ae 
pistols,  like  the  coUtage  bf  ihe  toinbatants,  y^€te  found  t6  ha^e 
evaporated  r* 

**  Magnificent  and  fiery  Spirit/*  with  a  rengc^nce  ! 

We  arc  far  from  thinking  of  Mr.  Moore  as  Lord  Byron  either 
did  or  does  ;  not  so  degraoingly  as  his  Lordship  did  in  181G; 
not  so  extravagantly  as  he  does  in  18IS.  But  we  think  that 
Mr.  Moore  has  grave  reason  ,  of  coiDplairit,  and  alAoost  just 
cause,  to  exert  ^^  his  fi^ry  spirit"  agrinat  Lord  Byron,  who 
has  the  effrontery  t6  drag  hidd  fwice  before  ibe  public^  and 
overwhelm  bitn,  one  diiy  with  tiAmmy  aiid  anoth^  with  ridi* 
cuie.  ^  , 

We  regret  th?it  Lord  Byron,  by  obliging  us  fo  examine  fhe 
Talne  of  his  censures,  has  forced  us  to  contrast  his  past  with 
his  present  judgments,  and  to  bring  again  befare  the  public 
the  objects  of  his  lampoons  and  his  flatteries.  We  have, 
however,  much  less  remorse  in  quoting  his  satire  than  his  de- 
dications ;  for,  by  this  time,  we  believe,  the  whole  world  is  in- 
clined to  admit,  that  his  L6rd^hip  fSati  pkj  no  covApliment  so 
valuable  as  his  censure ;  hot  otkt  Awf  Itistilt  so  intoi^rable  as 
bis  praise. 

Before  we  state  one  other  dagrairt  ihstanc*  of  Lord  Byron's 
tergiversation,  we  have  a  remark  or  t^o  to  fnake  oh  a  person- 
age whom  his  Lordship,  for  a  wonder,  uniformly  praises ;  and 
if  we  had  any  respect  or  regard  for  that  small  poet  and  very 
disagreeable  person,  Mr.  Sam  Rogers,  we  should  heartily  pity 
Blm  for  b^tfig  *^  damned''  ti>  siit*  "^m*''  ^  Lord  BJtou's 
iknhiterrupt^  praise  g$n  give. 

Bill  Mr.  Sunt  Rogers  has  andth^i'  (muse  of  coMpl^ht  dgainsl 
lord  Bvrtm,  and  which  he  is  df  a  t^te  id  rei^ttt  Ware^Dii 
Lordihip  hfts  notdeij^ned  to  tall  htm  *<  iht  tirm^st  ef  prttrkrts," 
^hbngh  we  have  heard  that  his  claims  to  that  title  arfe  not  mdeh 
inferior  to  Mr.  Moore*s.  Mr.  Sam  Roeers  is  re{)ortcdio  have 
clnbb'd  with  the  Wsh  Anatcrecm  in  that  sccirfifous  colleetion 
ift  vetoes,  which  we  have  before  ifientioned,  and  #hich  w*r« 
pabiished  under  the  title  bf  the  <<  Twof^enfiy  Post-lM^,"  HM 
the  assumed  name  of  "  Thomas  Brown."  The?  tMfi^^ur  Ifiay 
"bt  litifounded  ;  if  it  be,  Messrs.  Rogers  Und  Moore  will  easily 
forgive  ui  for  saying,  thilt,  milch  ta  we  are  d^totitehed  at  the 
effrontery  with  whieh  Lord  Byr6ri  hfts  iit*nowled|;ed  Ms  Ian*-* 
poctttf  #e  infitiltely  prettt  h  tcf  the  bMitdly  J^fuderite  6f  th« 
author  or  authors  of  the  <^  Twopenny  Post-hrijf,"  ldrkiri|f 
^hind  A  fictitious  name,  and  ''  ddtisihg  impossible  slanders/' 
whicfb  he  at  they  tme  trot  thi»  ^ttt  i6  hvoW.    - 

Sut^  to  rctura  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  our  Iucubra*> 
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iHdns:  H  ^itmA  ftlih6st  IJke  a  firtalfty^  ih^  hcoi  ByiM  kM 
\Atd\f  tvet  prised  nhy  ftiing  that  he  hal  not  tft  i(mt  ddM 
period  ^hstii^^  or  censared  any  fUng  that  he  has  nof^  by 
and  hvi,  pni^A  6t  prdcHiM. 

H  Ae>es  ndt  oft^n  happen  thai  booksellers  are  assailed  for  Aeif 
i(N>  ^^  libetality  to  Authors^  yet^  In  I>6rd  Byron's  Mve, 
while  Mr.  Scott  is  abused,  his  pabtishet,  Mr.  Murlay^  to 
sneeied  at^  in  the  following  lines : 

^  Afiid  th!Dk*it  tbcm,  8eott>  hf  vHa  conceit  (teidHtict'y 

Co  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romaoei  i 

Tboogh  Murray  with  his  Miller  may  combine. 

To  yield  thy  Muse  just  iiktf  A-Crown  a  Liint } 

No !  when  the  sons  of  song  d^sc^nd  t6'  tradef^ 

Their  k^ ait  aeao  Xhtvc  ianatx  lamebfiok. 

I^et  such  fonsgo  the  poet*s  sacred  name» 

Who  Tctck  \h£\x  brains  for  lucre,  not  ior  ^fne : 

Low  may  they  sink  to  merited  contempt. 

And  scorn  remunerate  the  mean  attempt.** 

Kow^  is  it  not  almost  iiicredibie^  that  diisTery  Mutrty  (At 
only  re^aaiiring  one  of  the  bookseller^  whom  his  hmismp  had 
attaAed ;  Miller  has  left  the  trade ;)  ii  it  no^  we  say,  aimoat 
hicrediMe,  thtsk  tMs  fery  Murray  shotrM  hare  been  soon  irfter 
idected  by  this  tery  Lord  Byron,  to  be  his  dw^  publisher  f 
But  what  will  our  readers  say,  wheti  we  assure  ^tn,  that  not 
only  was  Murray  so  selected,  but  that  this  magnanimous  young 
Lord  has*  actually  sold  tiis  works  to  this  saibne  Mutray;  and^ 
what  is  a  yet  more  singular  circumstance,  has  received,  v^e  will 
fi6t  say  pOekmed  (bifeause  he  is  ssfid  to  hare  givdn  the  ifhde 
fi^iie^  &f  t#o  1^  his  poems  to  a  Kterary  character^  who  if 
distantly  relfftM  W  him)  for  oife  ef  bis  own  noemsy  a  sum 
amounting  not  only  to  *  ha\f  a  crown  a  Une'  (Mr.  Scott,  by  the 
bye,  is  reported  to  have  reeeiyed  Jbtiileen  sUtBngs  a  Urie  for  his 
last  and  worst  poeni,  Rok^by)  but  to  a  whole  crown  a  lirie. 

**  The  faded  laurel/'  tlien,  «  itw  hraiiis  rack'^d  for  here;' 
the  "  merited  contempt;*  "  the  scorn"  and  "  tie meafme$$;* 
WiA  fbh  au^^^lous  ttnd  (^tisd^nrthiJ  idM^f  skan  Inv  as-, 
Ifrfb^  f 0  Mt.  iS^oft,  itppHkt  to  have  been  a  lAere  atftieipatiofi 
eft  his  ofvh  ftrfure  prdc'^^im^,  fet,  if  ft*  toetfte  are  Written 
Ibf  sale,  kvtS  ste  §om,  H  iniftters  RMe,  iti  im  vie#  at  the 
ftdo  ^fbfi^e  ItitUh  the  ififone^  ullStnately  ftll;  And  thus. 


-Even-banded  Justice 


Commends  ffii*  iAgr«idteiM  of  WufHns&ffd  tMllocJ 
TohitowDlifH. 

But,  it  is  curious  to  df^^ert*,  fk)^  LoiA  Byroi^'i  fone  is 
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chfl&ged^  in  respect  of  Mr.  Scott«  In  bis  dedication  to  ^'  the 
Corsair,"  he  says,  "  Scott  alone,  of  the  present  generation^ 
has  hitherto  completely  triumphed  over  the  fatal  facility  of  the 
octo-syllabic  verse ;  and  this  is  not  the  least  victory  of  hisfer* 
iUe  arid  migtity  germs.**  This  is  blowine  hot  and  cold  with  a 
vengeance  !  Nor  have  we,  even  yet,  quite  done  with  his  lord- 
ship's inconsistent  vagaries. 

It  must  be  amusing  to  those  wIk)  know  any  thing  of  Lord 
Byron  in  the  oiroles  of  London,  to  find  him  magnanimously 
defying,  in  very  stout  heroics. 


I  the  din  of  Mellourn  House 
*'  And  LamBes*  resentment—-'* 

and  adding,  that  he  is  ^^  unscaretP*  even  by  **  Holland^s  spouse.'* 
'  To  those  who  may  be  in  the  habit  of  hearing  his  Lordship's 
political  decants^    the  following  extract  will  appear  equally 
curious  :— 

**  Mr.  Brougham,  in  No.  25  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
tiiroughoQt  the  article  concerning  Don  Pedro  Cevallo»,  has 
displayed  more  politics  than  policy ;  many  of  the  worthy  bur* 
gesses  of  Edinburgh  being  so  incensed  at  tite  infamous  prind-- 
vies  it  ecinceSy  as  to  have  withdrawn  their  subscriptions;"  and 
in  the  text  of  this  poem,  to  which  the  foregoing  is  a  note,  he 
advises  the  Editor  of  the  Review  to 

'*  Beware^  lest  Ibmdering  Brougham  destroy  the  sale ; 
.  Turn  beef  to  bannacks,  cauliflower  to  kail.*' 

Those  who  have  attended  to  his  lordship's  progress  as  an 
author  and  observed  that  he  has  published ^ir.  poems,  in  littlf 
more  than  two  years^  will  start  at  the  following  lines. 


•  O  cease  thy  song ! 


A  bard  may  chaunt  too  often  and  too  long; 
At  thou  art  strong  in  verse,  in  mercy  spare; 
A  F0VRTH>  alas,  were  more  than  we  couki  bear.** 

And  as  the  scene  of  each  of  these  your  Poems  is  laid  in  the 
Levant,  it  is  curious  to  recollect,  that  when  his  Lordship  in- 
form^ the  world  that  he  was  about  to  visit  ^^  Afric's  coast,'' 
and  ^'  Calpe's  height,^'  and  ^<  Stamboul's  minarets,"  and 
^  Beauty's  native  clime,''  he  enters  into  a  voluntary  and  solema 
engagement  with  the  public, 

*'  That  should  he  back  return,  no  lettered  rage 
Shall  drag  his  common- place  book  on  the  stage  ^ 
Of  Dardan  tours  let  Dilettanti  tell« 
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Hell  leave  topography  to  dassic  G%% 
Aad,  qidte  content,  nb  more  shall  iDteq)08e» 
To  stun  mankiBd  with  poetry  or  prose,'* 

And  yet  we  have  already  had,  growing  out  of  this  '*  Tour,** 
four  volumes  of  poetry^  enriched  with  copious  notes  in  prose 
selected  from  his  **  common  place  book/'  The  who4e  inter- 
spersed every  here  and  there  with  the  most  convincing  procrfk 
that  instead  of  being  "  qmte  content"  his  Lordshij^  has  re- 
turned, as  he  went  out,  the 'most  discontented  and  peevish 
thing  that  breathes.      *  - 

But  the  passage  of  all  others  which  gives  us  the  most  delight 
is,  that  in  which  his  Lordship  attacks  his  critics,  and  declares 
that 

*'  Oar  men  in  Buckram  shall  have  blows  enough* 
"  And  feel  they  too  are  penetrable  stuC 

And  adds. 


-"  I  have- 


^'  Learned  to  deride  the  Critic's  stern  decree, 
*'  And  treak  him  on  the  wheel  he  meant  Jor  me,** 

We  should  now  with  all  humility  ask  his  Lordship  whether 
he  yet  feels  that  **  he  too  is  penetrable  stuff/'  and  we  should 
farther  wish  to  know  how  he  likes  l^ing  *^  broken  on  the  wheel 
he  meant  for"  others  ? 

When  his  Lordship  shall  have  sufficiently  pondered  on  these 
questions,  we  may  possibly  have  one  or  two  more  to  propound 
$o  htm. 

We  shall  dismiss  his  lordship's  prose,  before  we  take  cogni- 
2ance  of  his  poetry.  In  his  dedication  to  the  ^^  Corsair,''  the 
adulation  of  Mr.  Moore  is  fulsome  even  to  disgust;  he  adverts 
to  a  project  of  that  gentleman  for  '^  the  composition  of  a 
poem  tohose  scene  will  be  laid  in  the  East ;"  and  he  tells  him, 
^'  Your  imagination  will  create  a  warmer  sun,  and  less  clouded 
sky;  but  wildness,  tenderness,  and  originality,  are  part  of 
your  national  claim  of  oriental  descent,  to  which  you  have  al- 
ready thus  proved  your  title  more  clearly  than  the  most  zealous 
of  your  country's  antiquarians.* 

in  illusion  to  his  former  publications,  which  have  been  re* 

^  In  a  sentence  which  has  neither  sense  nor  meaning  to  recommend 
it,  it  would  be  too  much,  perhaps,  to  expect  a  rigid  attention  to  gram* 
roatical  accuracy ;  but  surely  it  were  not  unreasonable  to  expect,  that 
a  writer  who  quotes  Greek  incessantly  should  know  the  distinctioD 
between  an  adjective  and  a  substantive. 
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fenred  to  above,  in  order  io  ^ftrit  his  mtmtmieneff  be  sjfeaks 
of  them  as  '^  composMons,  tr^ii^  farmer  dretitatkm  i^  piUt  of 
mj  present,  and  will  be  of  m^  fattnt,  regret/'  Bnt  be  does 
liot  eondescend  to  state  to  the  public  one  sinp^le  reason  for  the 
revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  his  senUiaents ;  nor  even 
to  note  to  what  extent  tbat  revoiudon  has  proceeded,  nor  to 
what  persons  it  applies.  This,  is  treating  the  public  rather 
ca»alieriy>  and  is  a  very  ungrateful  return  for  the  protectioli 
Ulid  countenance  which  diat  public  has  aflbrded  to  liis  worlds. 
There  ihajr,  indeed,  be  policy  in  it ;  for  certainly  the  attempt 
to  reconcile  contradictions  would  hare  been  too  much  even 
for  Lord  9yron's  assurance  to  support,  ^ut  our  readers  must 
be  reminded,  that  the  opinions,  the  promulgation  of  which  he 
thus  professes  to  regret,  were  not  the  hasty  ebullitions  of  pas- 
sion, but  the  deKbeMe  d^d^ontf  6f  jud^fiienft.  Tlint,  ample 
time,  was  afforded  for  re-cotisidera(tioA  itid  corrCctioii,  by  the 
successive  editions  through  which  the  publication  which  con- 
tained them  passed.  But  so  fur  was  the  author  from  finding 
anv  thing  wnich  require  e6fr^'ction,  and  so  firmly  did  he 
adhere  to  the  opiifioti^  i^hlcb  h^  h4d  advi^ncM^  that,  though 
the  first  edition  had  apf^ared  aihohyiiiotrslj',  he  thoi/ght  pro^r 
to  prefix  bis  nam^  tel  ilth  second;  iind  We'  gave  hkn  die  praise 
for  his  mnlhiess  in  90  d^in^^  Who  then  will  give  him  credit 
for  the  asserti<Aiy  that  the  eir^ilation  of  tho^e  compositioas 
forms  a  subject  of  present,  and  will  be  the  subject  of  futur^ 
tegr^f  to  Mfii  ?  He  who  spares  n6  one  Mist  be^  to  be  tdld^ 
Hmt  a  tone  and  ^>irit  of  dogmatiimf  very  iU  beoome  a  map, 
whose  opinions  and  whose  principles  are  as  unsettled  as  the 
whul ;  aM  wha  stttds  to  take  deli^  onl^  in  vetfliqg  the  sple- 
netic eiRisidAs  of  a  resdess^  w^ward,  and  perturbed  ima^ 


"  With  regard  io  my  story^  abd  stories  in  g^efal/'  puf^n^  tin 
Lordship^  ^^  J  should  nave  been  claiff  td  hai/e  rhtd&id  (to'  I'ctoddr)  1^ 
6er8onage^  ^fecl  and  mo^e  itotaue,  if  pouXblb,  inasmbtfr  ib^  I  have 
beeh  iometim^^  ctitieis^,  HHd  e6nriderei}  no  less  r^p^bslbl6  liot 
their  de^  atuf  quallti^  thrti  if  all  had  been  pe^MMl/' 

As  these  personages  were  the  creatures  of  his  o#n  imagiiui- 
tion,  we  should  have  conceived  it  perfectly  possible  to  render 
them  more  amiable,  unless,  indeed,  nothing  aimiable  is  ever 
allowed  to  enter  his  lordship's  imagination.  And  we  shall  still 
continue  to  thiiii,  thatAvh'ere  an  author  Al^  his  choice  of  sub- 
jjects,  and[  always  chooses  one  wlifch  h  neither  grateful  to  the 
feelings,  profitable  to  the  understanding,  nor  beneficiat  to  the 
morals,  of  his  readers,  such  choice  can  only  be  tb^  result  of  a 
perfect  approbation,  by  the  author  of  the  principles^  opinions. 
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Mid  fedsQgs,  Car  wUch  kis  hook  U  mde  th«  clMomL  I^oid 
BjsoD,  thfrefi»t>  mmi  not  be  siiipn^  «t  the  c dkotioDi  4mf 
upon  him,  on  this  aoeoi|nt  Nor^  indoed,  dqts  bo  tsom  I*. 
oare  mach  about  themi  for  be  adds^  caval^rljr  cniMighs 

''  Bp  it  sp^-lf  I  baye  deviated  into  the  ^ooQiy  Tanitjr  of  '  drawing 
from  self/  the  pictnret  are  probably  like,  since  they  are  onfiitourablc  ^ 
and  if  not,  tfapyewho  know  me  are  undeceiTod,  and  those  who  do 
not,  i  have  little  interalt  in  nndeceiving.  I  faaye  no  partfeolar  desire 
that  anj  bat  nay  aequaiatanoe  should  think  the  authorbetMr  than  the 
beinfs  4d  his  mqgimmg',  but  I  oannot  hip  a  Bitie  surfmu^*  (w« 
Wiiii  be  would  oondascond  to  write  a  IM^  belter  English)  ^'  mA  par-* 
haps  amnsmnmtf*  at  spme  odd  criticial  eiuoe|»iipnt  is  the  pmeut  iu* 
ttfuiofi,  wivsq  I  ^aa  serecal  harda  (far  morp  4ei^rving.  I  «l|ow)  iu  wj 
iicppfpbte  pl>g))^f  and  qpite  tempted  fxooi  all  p^rticipatiqn  in  the 
fiiulti  c^  those  hero^,  "vflxp,  nevertbfsless,  miftht  be  found  with  )Utlo 
more  morality  than  '*  the  Giaoor,"  ^nd  perhaps — but  no— I  zn^ 
^mif  dhilde  Harold  to  be  a  very  repulsive  personage  ^  and  ai  to  his 
identity,  those  who  like  it  niust  give  him  whatever '  alias*  tbe^ 
please.** 

Tb^re  is  an  aCEeet^tiw  of  indlfiferonoe  diaplayed  hei;^  wbMik 
1$  aoy  tbuc  but  co^mepdable.  W^  bope  it  ia  i^fci^iim,  fbr? 
if  a^ob  iudit^fiei^^  were  really  feljt,  we  sbould  ha¥e  a  lowt 
<iQiitemptible  opinion,  indeed,  of  the  aiitb^.  What  w.tba  inin 
piitatiQn  for  whioh  be  thua  profeaaes  bia  oonteoipt  ?  An  mfff^ 
tiitioQ  of  resembling  characters,  destitute  of  all  re}igioi«i  t^A 
moral  principle,  devoid  of  every  bumane  feelii^  of  evergr  aon 
da}  tirtu^— a  profligate  infidel,  ^nd  a  gloomy  miswtbrofdsit ! ! 
Sucb  «ne  the  cbai«ctera  which  his  locdahip  baa  delighted  t^ 
pourtray.  But  perhapa  he  tbiuka  that  the  very  eKtray;aganee  of 
the  imputation  exempt  him  from  the  necessity  of  a  iform^  dii^ 
•.vowal  1  If  ,so«  be  should  ha:%*e  passed  it  wholly  without  w^ 
tiee;  having  noticed  it,  hia  language  oo  the  aulyect  sbonU 
haore  been  any  thing  but  eqnivoeal.  It  ill  becouiea  a  uaan, 
who  an  frequently  addresses  bimaelf  to  the  publk,  to  affirot  a 
contempl  for  public  opinion — for  that  OTunon,  in^Kart,  to 
which  be  must  be  inaebted  for  the  circulation  of  hia  worlok 
Besides,  it  peculiarly  became  bis  lordship  to  examine  maturely 
what  ground  his  vnitui^s  had  afforded  for  the  unfavourable 
opinion  which  some  of  his  readers,  it  appears,  have  expressed  ? 
The  examination  would  haVe  been  of  service  to  him,  in  more 
reapeciB  than  one.  It  might  have  led  bin  to  rentouakler  many 
ol  th^obnoxiiMis  aentim^nts,  and  pernicious  opinions,  whk« 
liana  been  put  inta  the  mouths^oC  his  di£Earent  peraonagea;  and 
it  migbt  have  conffinoed  him  that  the.  individuala  who  had  been 
led,  from  his  productions^  to  think  unfavourably  of  him^  wsw 
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not  so  much  in  the  wrong  as  he  is  now  willing  to  beHeve  them 
to  be.  Other  advantages,  too,  might  have  resulted  from  such 
an  investigation,  which  we  forbear  to  particularize. 

The  **  surprise*'  and  *  amusement'  which  he  professes  to 
have  felt,  at  the  imputed  prejudice  of  those  who  had  censured 
him,  while  they  had  suffered  other  poets  who  had  pourtrayed 
odious  and  immoral  characters  to  pass  with  impunity,  sprang 
from  a  very  delusive  source.  He  must,  we  should  think,  have 
been  aware,  that  the  ground  of  objection  was  not  the  having 
pourtrayed,  in  a  single  poem,  or  even  in  m6re,  a  character  of 
this  description,  but  of  having  invariably,,  in  all  his  poems, 
introduced  such  characters,  as  his  leading,  and  most  interest- 
ing, personages.  It  was  the  pomp  and  ostentation  of  infide- 
lity, profligacy,  and  misanthropy ;  the  mind  constantly  fixed 
on  such  objects,  and  apparently  delighting  to  pourtray  thpm  ; 
that  raised  the  exceptions  which  his  lordship  seems  disposed  to 
treat  thus  lightly,  but  which,  nevertheless,  the  soundest  and 
best  part  of  the  British  community,  though  neither  ^^  the  poets 
of  all  circles,''  nor  ^'  the  idols"  of  any,  will,  we  are  persuaded, 
jegard  as  serious  and  well-founded  exceptions.  And  we  are 
not  aware,  that  any  other  modern  poet  has  exposed  himself  to 
similar  exceptions ;  his  lordship's  triumph,  therefore,  over  the 
eritics^  on  this  ground,  is  merely  imaginary.  We  shall  have  a 
few  words  at  parting  to  say  to  the  author,  which,  of  course, 
we  shall  reserve  for  the  close  of  this  article  3  and  shall  now 
direct  our  attention  to  the  poems  before  us. 

The  first  circumstance  worthy  of  remark  in  '^  The  Bride  of 
Abydos,"  is  that  for  any  information  conveyed  by  the  book 
before  us,  the  scene  of  action  may  as  well  be  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Turkish  dominions  as  at  Abydos,  for  not  a  word  is 
said  of  Abydos  any  where  but  in  the  title  page;  and  there  is 
no  bride,  for  assuredly  Zuleika,  though  destined  by  her*father 
to  marry  one  man,  and  by  herself  to  marry  another,  is  kHled 
before  she  can  become  the  bride  of  either.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  ingenuity  of  Lord  Byron  to  produce  a  bride  without  a 
marriage. 
'   The  scene  opens  with  Giaffir,  a  Pacha,  in  hts  Divan. 

^'  His  pensive  cheek  and  pond*ring  brow 
Did  more  than  he  was  wont  avow** 

Tbe  train  are  dismissed,  and  Giaffir  remains  alone  with  his 
son,  Selim,  whom  he  taunts  with  his  youth,  his  efieminacy,  and 
his  unfitness  far  deeds  of  arms.  But  though  Selim's  tonme 
was  silent,  his  eyes  spoke  the  indignation  which  fired  nis 
bosom.  »      ' 
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'^  As  sDceriogly  these  accents  fell 
Go  Selim^s  eye  he  fiercely  gazed—* 

That  eye  returned  him  glance  for  glance^ 
And  proudly  to  his  sire*s  was  rais*d, 

TiU  Giaffir*s  quailed  and  shrank  askance.** 

As  Lord  Byron  has^  at  last^  become  pleased  with  Walter 
Scott,  he  seems  also  to  have  taken  a  liking  to  some  of  his  obso- 
lete words,  all  uncouth,  as  these  words  are  to  an  English  ear. 
Zuleika,  the  Pacha's  daughter,  is  now  introdaced,  to  whom 
the  Pacha  announces,  in  a  kind  of  doggrel  verse,  unworthy  of 
Lord  Byron,  his  resolution  of  giving  her  in  marriage  to  a 
**  kinsman  of  the  Bey  Oglou/'  He  then  departs  and  leaves 
Zuleika  and  Selim  together.  Selim  is  sulky,  and  Zuleikafond. 
She  exerts  every  kind  artifice  which  sisterly  affection  can  sug- 
gest, to  soothe  bis  melancholy,  and  to  dispel  his  gloom.  She 
gives  him  a  flower,  which  he  rejects ;  she  then  addresses  him 
in  these  soft  strains. 

*'  What— not  receive  my  foolish  flower  ? 
Nay,  then,  I  am  indeed  unblest : 
On  me  can  thus  thy  forehead  lower  ? 
And  know'st  thou  not  who  loves  thee  best  ? 
Ob,  Selim  dear !  Oh  !  more  than  dearest ! 
Say,  is  it  I  thou  bat*st  or  fearest  ? 
Come,  lay  thy  head  upon  my  breast 
And  I  will  kiss  thee  into  rest, 
Siniie  words  of  mine — and  songs  most  fail. 
Even  from  my  fabled  nightingale.*' 

These  soothing  words,  and  corresponding  acts,  of  course, 
Toiized4»  as  well  they  might,  Selim  from  his  lethargy,  and  he 
became  as  warm  as  she.  He  declares  his  affection  for  her, 
vows  never  to  be  separated  from  h'er,  and  concludes  by  telling 
her,  that  he  is  not  what  he  appears  to  be.  This  hint  has  a  sin- 
gular effect  on  the  virgin  Zuleika,  for  it  induces  her  to  make 
the  strongest  love  to  Selim,  to  proceed  to  a  kind  of  practical 
illustration  of  her  passion,  and  to  use  language,  which  .would 
be  indecent  even  in  the  mouth  of  her  lover^-for  know,  good 
reader,  Selim  was  not  her  brother.  But  Lord  Byron,  having 
become  attached  to  Mr,  Moore,  has  probably  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  prove  his  attachment  to  his  poetry  also,  by  imitating 
some  of  the  most  obiectionable  points  in  Mr.  Moore's  compo- 
sitions. At  length  the  lovers  part,  after  making  an  assignation 
for  the  ensuing  night,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Harem. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Selim  meets  Zuleika,  and  conducts 
her  to  a  grotto  in  the  garden,  wber«  be  unfolds  the  secret  of 
his  hiithp  inforiping  her  that  he  is  ^  soaof  Abdallah,  Giaffir*s 
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brother^  who  had  l^^q  p9isQn^4  by  Qwiffir  $  fnd  that,  after  his 
death,  Giaffir  had,  either  through  fear,  or  through  remorse, 
adopted  him  (S^lim)  for  his  own  ton.  Selim,  however,  has 
loD^  meditated  revenge ;  and  he  takes  a  singular  mode  ^of  in- 
flicung  it,  by  beeoming  the  leader  of  a  band  of  pirates.  He 
^D  peisugd^S  Z^^  to  fly  with  hipi,  ai>4  to  i^^m^  his 
wife* 

**  TbM, .  my  Zaleika,  share  and  bless  my  baA-* 
Tht  dmf0  tf  peace,  and  promise  to  mine  (u^k*^ 

The^se  scriptural  allusions,  bordering  on  impiety^  aif  pecit- 
)ilirly  fl^Lspl^ed  in  ^.  poem  ^^^  the  present;  npr  does  th^  lioiie 
tjumse  in  a  note  ofic^r  ii\R  least  sanction  to  thijir  introduotion 
in  such  a  place*  While  the  igvers  are  iPPgMed  in  cppyersatioii^ 
3uleik^  i^  missed  from  her  sqpartment,  andsearch  is  made  for 
her  in  the  garden^  by  the  Pachfi  and  his  guards,  who  ^ppro^h 
the  grotto.  Selim,  who  is  in  momentary  expectation  of  the  ar- 
rival of  his  friends,  with  their  vessel,  fires  his  pistol,  as  a  signal 
to  them,  then  rushes  on  the  guards,  cut^  his  way  through  them, 
jumps  down  on  the  beach,  and  is  just  going  to  ei^ter  his  boat, 
when  he  is  shot  by  Giaffir,  the  murderer  of  his  father,  Zu« 
leika  had  uttered  a>  Ipttd  sluriek,  when  her  Ipver  xushed  from 
the  grotto,  and  instant  d^th  epsuodt 

''  Ftece  to  thy  broken  heart— and  virgin  ^ve. 
Ah !-  happy !  but  of  life  to  lose  the  worst. 
That  grief,  though  deep,  though  fatal,  was  thy  fint 
Thrice  happy !  ne*er  to  feel  nor  fear  the  force. 
Of  absence,  shafne,  pride,  hate,  revenge,  remone! 
.  And,  oh  1  diat  poig  where  more  than  madaess  lies— ^ 
The  worm  that  will  not  sleep^and  never  dias-p^ 
Thought  of  the  glpooiy  day  aod  ghastly  night. 
That  c^cea^s  the  dfirkness,  and  yet  loathes  the  light — 
That  wu3ds  arouqd,  apd  t^ars  thcqolvVii^  heart— 
Ah !  whercifore  not  consume  itr-and  depart !" 

We  have  not  extracted  this  passage  for  any  peculiar  beauty 
which  it  possesses,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  gloomy  cast  of  the 
author's  mind.  This  hiM-rid  picture,'  this  **  worm  that  will  not 
sleep,  and  never  dies,"  was  not  called  for  by  his  subject.  It 
is  one  of  the  ••  imaginings"  of  his  own  mind,  obtruded,  with* 
out  cause,  and  without  reason ;  and,  therefore,  we  have  a  right 
to  regard  it  as  a  description  of  the  state  of  that  mind ;  and,  if 
we  be  right  in' out  conclusions^  what  a  wretched  state  must  it 
be !  At  all  events,  it  is  a  ]^ture,  caleulated  to  excite  nothii^ 
hut  horror  and  disgust. 

^  The  Corsair"  is  %  more  regular,  a  better  constructed,  and 
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a  more  iDterestiog,  talc,  tlian  the  *'  Bride  of  Abydos,"  though 
marked  by  many  of  the  same  features,  and  disfigured  by  many 
of  the  same  defects.  The  hero  of  the  piece,  Lord  Conrad,  is 
introduced  to  the  reader,  as  a  stern  misantliropist,  who  wages 
war  against  all  mankind  ;  he  has  taken  up  his  abode  in  one  of 
the  i£gean  isl^s,  where,  as  the  leader  of  a  forniidable  band  of 
pirates,  he  lives  on  the  fruits  of  general  plunder.  In  his  cas- 
tle on  this  isle,  resides  alsoMedora,  whether  his  wife  or  concu- 
bine, we  are  long  left  to  conjecture.  His  companions  have  Spa- 
nish names,  and,  tlteref'ore,  we  suppose,  he  is  a  Spaniard  him- 
self. He  is  represented  as  a  man,  ferocious  in  disposition, 
without  a  single  virtue,  despairing  of  forgiveness  from  heaven, 
and  yet  careless  of  life.  Austere  in  his  manners,  commanding 
in  his  port,  and  undaunted  in  courage,  he  exercises  an  abso- 
lute sway  over  his  followers,  who  look  on  him  with  a  mixture 
of  admiration  and  love,  and  who  repose  in  him  the  most  im- 
plicit confidence.  He  loves  Medora  with  a  tenderness 
which  appears  to  us  wholly  uncongenial  with  the  other  quali- 
ties ascrilx'd  to  him  ;  yet  has  she  not  the  smallest  influence  on 
his  actions,  nor  the  least  power  to  deter  him  from  the  execution 
of  any  favourite  enterprize.  But  for  this,  and  for  some  other 
incongruities,  which  will  be  noticed  by  and  bye,  the  character 
of  Conrad  would  do  credit  to  the  author's  talents,  for  it  is,  for 
the  most  part,  ably  and  consistently  drawn.  But,  here,  we 
have  another  instance  of  the  strange  propensity  of  this  young 
man's  mind  to  delight  in  scenes  of  horror,  and  to  familiarize 
itself  with  the  most  odious  characters  that  a  depraved  imagina- 
tion can  present,  or  a  distorted  fancy  pourtray. 

The  |)oem  opens  with  the  assembled  pirates  chanting  the 
charms  of  their  life,  and  the  honours  of  their  profession.  Here, 
too,  arc  strong  marks  of  the  newly-acquired  attachment  to  Mr^ 
Scott's  poetry,  or  rather  to  the  most  affected  and  worst  portions 
of  it;  "  cravetis*'  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  cowards^  and 
"  braiui"  for  sword. 

*'  In  scattered  groupes  upon  the  golden  sand. 
They  game — carouse— converse — or  whet  the  brandy 
Select  the  arms — to  each  his  blade  assign. 
And  careless  eye  the  blood  that  dims  its  shine,** 

What  will  **  the  poet  of  all  circles'*  say  to  such  balderdash 
as  this  ?  A  sail  is  now  seen  moving  towards  the  harbour^,  and 
proves  to  be  Conrad's  vessel,  returning  from  a  cruise.  He 
lands,  and  gives  orders  for  a  fresh  enterprize  that  very  night. 
The  poet  then  draws  the  character  of  his  hero,  of  which  a  few 
features  will  suflice,  we  suspect,  to  satisfy  our  readers. 
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''  There  was  a  lurking  denl  in  hit  sneer. 
That  rab*d  emotions  both  of  rage  and  feari 
And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 
Hope  wiibenog  fled— and  mercy  sighed  farewell !" 

"  Slight  are  the  outward  signs  of  evil  thought 
Within — within — ^"twas  there  the  spirit  wrought ! 
Love  shows  all  changes — hate,  ambition,  guile. 
Betray  no  farther  than  the  bitter  smile,  &c.'* 

"  Mark— bow  that  love  and  ITighted  hosom  sears 
The  scaifung  thought  of  execrated  years  P' 


"  He  knew  himself  a  villain — but  he  deem*d 
The  rest  no  better  than  tbe  thing  he  8eem*d." 

By  this  time,  no  doubt,  our  readers  know  enough  of  the 
disposition  of  the  hero,  who  next  appears  in  the  character  of  a 
lover,  all  softness  and  tenderness.  He  appi[oaches  the  abode 
of  bis  mistress,  who  b  singing  the  following  melancholy  ditty. 

1. 
"  Deep  in  my  soul  that  tender  accent  dwells. 

Lonely  and  lost  to  light  fot  evermore. 
Save  when  to  thine  my  heart  responsive  swells. 

Then  trembles  into  silence  as  befoce. 

2. 

"  There  in  its  centre— a  sepulchral  lamp 
Bums  the  slow  flame  eternal — but  unseen. 

Which  not  the  darkness  of  despair  can  damp. 
Though  vain  its  ray  as  it  had  never  been. 

3. 
**  Remember  me — oh  !  pass  not  thou  my  grave 

Without  one  thought  whose  relics  there  recline  : 
The  only  pang  my  bosom  dare  not  brave. 

Must  be  to  find  forgetfulness  in  thine. 

4. 
"  My  fondest— faintest— hifest— accents  bear : 

Grief  for  the  dead  not  virtue  can  reprove  ;* 
Then  give  me  all  I  ever  aske^— a  tear. 

The  first — hwt— sele  reward  of  so  much  love  V 


*  This  is  rather  a  hasty  assumption  of  his  lordship  j- would  not 
virtue,  for  instance,  reprove  the  grief  of  a  Briton,  who  should  shed 
tears  over  the  grave  of  Buonaparte,  or  of  any  other  butcher  of  the 
human  race  ? 
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Just  as  she  has  finished  her  ditty,  Conrad  breaks  in  upon 
her,  and  reproves  her  for  her  melancholy.  A  dialogue  ensues, 
in  which  the  lady  endeavours  to  persuade  her  loVer  to  quit  the 
life  of  danger  which  he  leads,  and  to  retire  to  some  place  of 
safety,  and  of  honour.  Instead,  however,  of  meeting  her 
wishes,  this  soft,  this  tender,  lover  tells  her  that  he  must  quit 
her  directly  on  another  expedition.  She  intreats,  and  suppli- 
cates, but  in  vain ;  for  though  her  heart,  we  are  assured,  was 
*  so  ftiir  as  to  produce  the  most  extraordinary  effect — "  that 
feeUng  seem'd  almost  tiij/eZ/,"  he  disregarded  alike  her  distress, 
and  her  prayer,  and  bore  her,  whom  we  are  now  told,  is  his 
**  bride,"  to  a  couch,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house.  Lord  By- 
ron's notions  of  love  and  tenderness  appear  to  be  as  singular  aS 
his  idea  of  feeUng. 

Conrad  now  embarks,  with  his  trusty  followers,  with  the 
design  of  repairing  to  Corcn,  where  Seyd,  the  Turkish  pacha, 
had  fitted  out  an  armament  destined  to  attack  the  pirates  in 
their  ble,  and  to  make  them  disgorge  their  plunder.  Conrad's 
object  was  to  anticipate  them,  and  to  bum  their  fleet  in  the 
harbour  of  Coron.  He  accordingly  arrived  off  that  harbour  in 
the  evening,  and  stationed  his  ship  behind  a  neighbouring  pro- 
montory. Conrad,  however,  seems  to  have  had  less  judgment 
than  courage  ;  for  he  disguises  himself,  for  no  apparent  reason, 
as  a  dervise,  and  presents  himself  at  the  pacha's  palace,  where 
he  is  introduced  to,  and  questioned  by,  Seyd.  He  repre- 
sents himself  as  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  pirates,  and 
conveyed  to  their  isle,  whence  he  had  just  made  his  escape. 
Before  the  pacha  has  finished  his  questions,  the  pirates  have 
begun  their  work  of  destruction,  and  the  flames  from  the  fleet 
are  seen  by  the  pacha,  whose  suspicions,  most  naturally,  fall 
upon  the  dervise,  whom  he  orders  to  be  instantly  put  to  death. 

Conrad  now  throws  off  his  disguise,  and  appearing  *  clad  in 
complete  steel'  brandishes  his  sword,  and  deals  destruction  on 
his  foes,  as  if  resolved  to  sell  most  dearly  that  life  which  he 
had  so  needlessly,  and  so  foolishly,  exposed.  Finding  what 
weak  foes  he  has  to  deal  with,  he  alters  his  purpose,  and  sounds 
his  bugle,  as  a  signal  to  his  companions,  who  soon  cut  their 
way  to  their  chief,  delighted  to  find  that  he  has  displayed  his 
usual  prowess,  with  its  usual  effect. 

"  But  short  their  greetiog— shorter  his  reply— 
Xis  well— but  Seyd  escapes— and  he  roust  die. 
Much  has  been  done— but  more  remains  to  do— > 
Their  galleys  blaze— why  not  their  city  too  Y* 

The  followers  df  Conrad  were  not  slow  to  obey  the  com- 
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naands  of  their  leader ;  they  instantly  applied  their  torches  to 
the  palace,  and  set  it  in  flames.  But  as  the  flames  readied  the 
harem,  this  sanguinary  and  ferocious  chieftain  felt  the  com- 
punctious visitings  of  conscience ;  and  he  instantly  ordered  his 
men  to  rush  through  the  flames  and  save  the  women.  He  set 
them  the  example,  and,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  rescued  the 
queen  of  the  harem,  the  favourite  of  the  Seyd,  from  impend- 
ing destruction.  His  followers  saved  the  rest.  But  the  time 
lost  in  tiiis  service  of  humanity,  enabled  the  pacha  to  rally  his 
.men,  and,  as  they  now  perceived  the  real  strength  of  their 
assailants,  who,  though  bold  in  deed,  were  few  in  numbers,  to 
lead  them  on  to  the  attack.  The  pirates,  animated  by  the  pre* 
sence  and  example  of  their  chief,  flght  with  desperation,  but 
are  soon  overpowered  by  numbers ;  most  of  them  ai*e  slain,  and 
Conrad  himself,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  is  wound- 
ed and  taken.  Seyd  reserves  him  for  impalement  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and,  in  tlie  mean  time,  orders  him  to  be  heavily 
ironed,  and  immured  in  a  dungeon. 

Conrad  is  now  left  to  his  reflections,  "  fetter'd  and  alone. 

"  'Twere  vain  to  paint  to  what  his  feelings  grew — 

It  even  were  doubtful  if  their  victim  knew. 

There  is  a  war,  a  chaos  of  the  mind. 

When  all  its  elements  convulsed— combined— 

Lie  dark  and  jarring  with  perturbed  force. 

And  gnashing  with  impenUeni  remorse; 

That  juggling  fiend — who  never  spake  before— 

But  cries,  *  I  warned  thee  !"  when  the  deed  is  o*er. 

Vain  voice !  the  spirit  burning  but  unbent. 

May  writhe— rebel — the  weak  alone  repent  P* 

A  more  hideous  assemblage  of  detestable  qualities  were 
never  surely  compressed  before  within  so  small  a  space.  The 
juggling  fiend,  whom  his  lordship  treats  so  cavalierly,  we  ap- 
prelumdy  is  conscience — for  he  is  not  very  intelligible;  if  so, 
he  appears  to  have  no  very  familiar  acquaintance  with  her, — 
for,  it  may  with  safety  be  asserted,  that  conscience  is  never 
silent,  when  a  man  is  about  to  commit  a  bad  act.  He  may, 
indeed,  disrega/d  her  admonitions ;  but  he  must  hear  and  feel 
them;  and,^ however  the  bard's  gloomy  mind  and  querulous 
muse  may  be  disposed  to  disbelieve  the  fact,  conscience  will 
always  be  found  to  do  her  duty,  though  mkn  will  often  neglect 
Us.  Lord  Byron,  therefore,  has  libelled  conscience,  as  he 
has  human  nature,  as  will  be  seen  by  and  bye  ;  what  he  means 
by  hnpemtent  remorse^  we  do  not  profess  to  understand.  We 
are  unable  to  disjoin  remorse  from  penitence.  But,  the  strange, 
the  daring,  the  false,  the  foolish,  the  licentious,  assertion,  that 
^^  the  w€Qk  alone  repent,"  is  suiEciently  intelligible  to  rouze  the 
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indignation  of  every  sericus  christian,  and  to  call  forth  the 
most  unequirocnl  contradiction,  from  every  rational  and  ac- 
countable being.  If  he  had  put  this  sentiment  into  the  mouth 
of  the  *  villain'  whom  he  has  chosen  to  pourtray,  it  might  have 
been  appropriate,  though  it  would  have  been  reprehensible; 
but  to  present  it  as  the  naked  assertion  of  the  poet  himself, — 
as  a  kind  of  axiom  offered  to  the  public  in  the  alluring  guise 
of  poetry — like  so  many  poetical  axioms,  not  so  bad,  indeed, 
but  still  bad  enough,  which  are  in  the  mouth  of  every  school  • 
boy;  It  calls  for  the  most  pointed — the  most  marked— the 
roost  severe,  reproof.  We  may  congratulate  the  public,  that 
this  IS  the  last  poem  which  they  are  likely  to  be  disgusted  with, 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  Lord  Byron,  for  some  years,  from  a 
man  who  writes  so  loosely,  so  objectionably. 

Nor  does  the  salutary  lesson  which  this  noble  bard  seeks  to 
impress  upon  the  world  end  here.  Conrad,  the  guilty  Conrad, 
stained  with  every  crime,  despairing  of  forgiveness  from  heaven, 
and  yet  certain  of  appearing,  in  a  few  hours,  before  his  offended 
judge,  is  represented^  as  not  only  daring  to  meet  every  thought 
but  one, 

*'  One  thought  alone  be  could  not — dared  not  meet^ 
*  Oh,  how  these  tidings  will  Medora  greet  V  " 

But  as  calmly  laying  his  head  on  the  pillow,  and  enjoying  a 
^sweet  and  sound  sleep— 

"  He  slept  in  calmest  seeming — for  bis  breath 
Was  hushed  so  deep—-'* 

History  presents  us  with  many  instances  of  men,  consigned 
to  death,  enjoying  the  completes!  serenity  of  mind,  and  tran- 
quillity of  body,  during  the  last  night  which  they  were  per- 
mitted to  pass  upon  the  earth.  But  this  state  of  mental  and 
bodily  repose  has  been  the  effect  of  a  satisfied  conscience,  of 
an  internal  and  rooted  conviction  of  a  well-spent  life,  of  a  re- 
conciliation with  their  Maker  ;  some  cases  of  this  nature,  in- 
deed^ have  occurred,  where  the  lives  of  the  individuals  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  offended  laws  of  their  country ;  but 
they  have  occurred  in  one  of  these  two  alternatives,  cither  in 
times  of  public  commotions,  where  the  nation  has  been  divided 
between  two  opposite  parties,  and  where  both  may  have  acted 
with  a  full  impression  that  justice  and  right  were  on  their  side ; 
or,  where  criminals,  of  a  different  description,  have  been  led, 
by  spiritual  advice  and  assistance,  sincerely  to  repent  of  their 
crimes,  and  to  entertain  a  humble  hope  of  forgiveness.  But 
never,  in  our  recollection,  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  believed 
himself  to  have  offended  beyond  the  hope  of  forgiveness,  from 
tbe  father  of  all  mercies ;  of  one  who  felt  only  impenitent  re- 
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morse ;  of  one  too  bold  to  repent.  To  assign,  therefore,  to  » 
wretch  like  this,  that  calmness  and  tranquillity,  on  the  eve  of 
expected  dissolution,  which  are  alone  the  lot  of  the  virtuous, 
or  of  the  sincere  penitent  and  steady, believer,  resting  on  the 
merits  of  his  Redeemer,  is  not  only  to  violate  all  natural  pro- 
priety, but  to  inculcate  a  lesson,  as  false  in  principle,  as  perni- 
cious in  effect.  Lord  Byron  had  his  choice  of  characters,  they 
are  all  his  own  ofispring,  he  bestows  on  them  what  qualities  he 
pleases ;  he,  therefore,  is  responsible  for  the  eiuunples  which 
they  hold  forth,  and  for  the  impressions  which  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  convey.  However  he  may  be  disposed  to  treat  these 
reflections  with  the  smile  of  derision,  or  the  sneer  of  contempt, 
they  are  well  wortli  his  serious  consideration. 

Lord  Byron  professes  great  feeling  and  great  regard  for  the 
female  sex ;  but  the  ladies  will  not  feel  any  great  obligations 
to  him,  for  the  parts  which  he  has  assigned  them  in  these 
poems.  His  principal  female  characters,  Zuleika,  Medora,  and 
Gulnare  (the  favourite  of  Seyd),  make  strong  love  to  the  men, 
which  is  not  very  decorous,  nor  yet  very  natural ;  (however  the 
force  of  his  lordship's  personal  and  mental  attractions  may  have 
led  him  to  form  a  contrary  opinion.)  Conrad's  repose  b  now 
interrupted  by  Gulnare,  who,  by  means  of  the  pacha's  signet- 
ring,  bad  obtained  admission  to  his  chamber.  This  grateful 
lady,  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  flames,  and  who  had  wit- 
nessed his  subsequent  valour  in  the  fight,  had  conceived  a  vio- 
lent aflection  for  him,  and  had  resolved  to  procure  his  liberty. 
When  she  had  reached  his  bed-side,  she  asks  herself  this  per- 
tinent question,  which,  'tis  rather  strange,  she  should  not  have 
asked  before, 

"  What  sudden  spell  hath  made  this  man  so  dear  ?** 

She  awakes  him,  and  tells  him  that  her  influence  with  the 
pacha  shall  procure  the  postponement  of  his  destined  punish- 
ment for  a  day,  all  that  she  dares  attempt  as  yet.  He  commu- 
niunicates  to  her  his  love  for  another,  which  shocks  her,  but 
does  not  shake  her  resolution.  He  then  expresses  his  surprize 
that  she  does  not  love  Seyd,  for  no  other  purpose,  it  would 
seem,  than  to  draw  from  her  the  indelicate  and  disgusting  pic- 
ture of  a  woman  consigned  to  the  embraces  of  a  man  whom 
she  loathes.  She  presses  his  hand  to  her  heart,  drops  a  tear 
on  It,  and  departs,  which  affords  the  poet  an  opportunity  of 
depicting  the  mighty  dangers  of  a  woman's  tear,  which,  he 
tells  us,  lost  Mark  Antony  the  world,  and  has  lost  many  a 
man,  not  only  earth — '*  but  Heaven."  On  this  topic  he  ap- 
pears to  dwell  with  unusual  feeling. 

The  third  and  last  canto  opens  with  a  poetical  description  of 
the  setting  sun  j 
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^  Slow  links,  more  lovely  ere  his  rice  be  ruo, 
Aloi^  Morea's  bills  tbe  setting  suo ; 
Not  as  in  northern  climes  obscurely  bright. 
But  one  unqlouded  blaze  of  living  light ! 
O'er  the  hosh'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws. 
Gilds  the  green*  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 
On  old  .^ina*s  rock,  and  Idra's  isle. 
The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile } 
O'er  his  own  regions  lingering  loves  to  shine. 
Though  there  his  altars  are  no  mora  divine. 
Descending  fast  tbe  moantain  shadows  kiss. 
Thy  glorious  gulph,  anconqaer*d  Sahmis  I 
Th^r  axure  arches  throogh  the  long  expanse. 
More  deeply  purpled,  meet  his  mellowii^  glance. 
And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  sutnmits  driven, 
Mark  his  gay  coarse,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven. 
Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep. 
Behind  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep.'* 

The  bard  then  adverts  to  the  death  of  Soerates, 

*'  The  sool  of  him  who  scom*d  to  fear  or  Dy-«« 
Who  liv*d  and  died,  as  none  can  live  or  die  !*' 

This  assertion,  like  many  of  the  poetical  flights  of  Lord 
Byron's  wandering  rouse,  must  be  received  cum  grano  saSg. 
We  shall  not,  however,  stop  to  analyze  it.  We  are  now  trans* 
ported  to  Conrad's  isle*  Medora  is  watching  bv  the  sia  side 
for  the  return  of  her  lover.  At  last,  a  shattered  boat  appear^, 
with  a  few  of  his  wretched  followers,  most  of  them  wounded. 
Of  these  she  enquires  his  fate ;  but  though  assured  that  he 
was  not  dead  when  he  was  taken,  her  fears  conclude^ the  worst, 
she  becomes  delirious,  and  is  carried  to  her  chamber.  A  coun* 
eil  of  the  pirates  assembles. 

"  In  that  wild  counoil  words  wa&*d  warm  and  strange. 
With  thoughts  of  ransom,  rescue,  and  revenge  5 
All,  save  repose  or  flight, — still  lingering  (here 
Breathed  Conrad's  spirit,  and  forbade  despair  j 
Whatever  his  fate — the  breasts  he  form'd  and  led. 
Will  save  him  living,  or  appease  him  dead. 
Woe  to  his  foes !  there  yet  sutvive  a  few. 
Whose  deeds  are  daring,  as  their  hearts  are  true." 

The  poet  again  waves  his  magic  wand,  and  we  are  once  more 
conveyed  to  the  tower,  which  is  now  the  only  part  remaining  of 

*  Bv  the  bye,  the  sea  is  extremely  complaisant  to  the  muse,  for, 
at  her  bidding,  she  assumes  either  a  green,  a  purple,  or  a  dark  blue, 
tint. 
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Seyd's  palace^  and  the  seat  of  Conrad's  csptmty.  Gulnare  is 
with  the  pacha,  and  endeavours  to  persuade  him,  most  artfully, 
to  ransom  his  prisoner  for  all  the  plunder  hoarded  in  bis  isle. 
But  Seyd,  like  Shylock,  will  have  hlood ;  and,  finding  Gnl- 
nare  persevere  in  her  suit,  he  becomes  jealous,  taxes  her  with 
inconstancy,  and  bursts  from  her  in  a  rage.  She  so  far,  how- 
ever, accomplishes  her  purpose,  that  Conrad  remains  unmo- 
lested in  his  dungeon,  till  the  fourth  night  of  his  captivity, 
when,  soon  after  midnight,  again  Gulnare  appears  before  him, 
and  informs  him  that  a  painful  death  awaits  him  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  unless  he  avails  himself  of  the  present  moment  to 
kill  Seyd,  who  is  now  buried  in  sleep.  She  offers  him  a  poig- 
jiard,  and  tells  him  to  follow  her.  A  strange  unnatural  conflict 
ensues.  Tlie  Corsair  shudders  at  killing  his  enemy  in  his  sleep, 
and  refuses  to  commit  the  deed,  to  the  commission  of  which, 
Gulnare  exerts  all  the  powers  of  her  eloquence  to  incite  him. 
Finding  him  resolute,  and  resolved  rather  to  suffer  death,  than 
to  comply  with  her  request,  she  leaves  him  to  perform  the 
bloody  business  herself. 

He  follows  her,  and,  after  wandering  about  the  tower,  reaches 
a  gallery  where,  at  length,  he  meets  Gulnare,  and,  on  seeing  a 
drop  of  blood  which  her  hand  has  left  on  her  forehead,  he  be- 
trays as  much  horror  as  Lady  Macbeth  with  her  **  out,  damned 
spot  V  In  short,  the  most  pure,  the  most  virtuous,  the  most 
innocent,  heart,  would  not  manifest  more  symptoms  of  abhor- 
rence at  a  deed  of  blood,  than  does  this  pirate,  whose  life  has 
been  devoted  to  acts  of  violence,  rapine,  plunder,  and  death, 
at  the  spot  of  blood  on  Gulnare's  forehead. 

To  us,  we  confess,  the  fastidiousness,  the  reluctance,  the 
scruple,  displayed  by  Conrad,  to  take  the  life  of  a  man  who 
has  doomed  him  to  the  most  cruel  death ;  and  his  subsequent 
horror  at  Gulnare's  conduct,  appear  inconsistent  with  his  gene- 
ral character.  The  man  who  could  harbour  such  feelings  as 
are  assigned  to  Conrad  on  this  occasion,  could  not,  we  think, 
lead  the  life  which  Conrad  has  led,  or  act  as  Conrad  has  acted. 

Gulnare,  however,  having  gained  the  guards,  releases  Con- 
rad from  his  chains,  and  accompanies  him  to  a  vessel,  which 
she  has  prejpared  for  them.  They  set  sail,  but  have  not  gone 
far,  when  the  eyes  of  the  Corsair  arc  regaled  with  the  sight  of 
his  own  ship. 

^'  Tis  mine — my  blood-red  flag— again— again— 
'  I  am  not  all  deserted  on  the  main  !' 
They  own  the  signal,  answer  to  the  bail, 
Hoist  out  th6  boat  at  once,  and  slacken  sail. 
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'  'Tis  Conrad  ! — Conrad !'  ibooting  from  the  deck^ 

Command  nor  duty  could  their  transport  check  ! 

With  light  alacrity  and  gaze  of  pride. 

They  view  bim  mount  once  more  bis  vessers  side  | 

A  smile  relaxing  in  each  rugged  face^ 

Their  arms  can  scarce  forbear  a  rough  embrace. 

He — half  forgetting  danger  and  defeat. 

Returns  their  greeting  as  a  chief  may  greet. 

Wrings  with  a  cordial  grasp  Amselmo's  band. 

And  feels  be  yet  can  conquer  and  command." 

In  fact,  this  ship  bore  his  hardy  followers,  who  had,  in  coun- 
cil, determined  to  rescue  their  chief,  or  to  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt, and  were  now  on  their  way  to  accomplish  this  object. 
On  their  arrival  at  their  own  bland,  Conrad  hastens  to  his  cas- 
tle, where  a  deadly  silence  reigns  ;  he  sees  nobody  5  he  hears 
no  sound ;  he  hastens  to  Medora's  chamber,  and  there  finds 
her — a  corpse! 

"  He  ask'd  no  questions— all  wese  answer*d  now 
By  the  first  glance  on  that  still — marble  brow. 
It  was  enough — ^she  died — what  reck'd  it  how  ? 
The  love  of  youth,  the  hope  of  better  years. 
The  source  of  softest  joy  and  t«nderest  fears. 
The  only  living  thing  he  could  not  hate, 
Was  reft  at  once — and  he  deserv'd  his  fate. 
But  did  not  feel  it  less  j — the  good  explore^ 
For  peace,  those  realms  where  guilt  can  never  soar. 
The  proud — the  wayward — who  have  fix'd  below 
Their  joy — and  find  this  earth  enough  for  woe. 
Lose  in  that  one  their  all — perchance  a  mite— 
But  who  in  patience  parts  with  all  delight  ? 
Full  many  a  stoic  eye  and  aspect  stem 
Hide  hearts  where  grief  hath  little  left  to  learn  ; 
And  many  a  withering  thought  lies  hid — not  lost— • 
In  smiles  that  least  befit  who  wear  them  most." 

We  have  marked  a  line  and  a  lialfof  this  extract  in  italics, 
because  it  contains  almost,  if  riot  absolutely,  the  only  reli- 
gious sentiment  we  have  noticed  in  the  two  poems  before  us. 
And  even  here,  the  assertion  requires  a  qualification,  for,  al- 
though it  be  true,  in  the  abstract,  that  guilt,  as  guilt,  can 
never  soar  to  heaven,  yet  the  guilty  man,  if  he  truly  repent 
him  of  his  sins,  is  taught  to  hope  for  forgiveness,  through  the 
mercy  and  mediation  of  him  who  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners.  Tis  only  the  hardened,  impenitent,  sinner,  that  is 
excluded  from  hope. 

Conrad  sheds  a  few  tears  over  the  corpse  of  his  beloved^  and 
then  departs. 
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''  lo  belplesi— hopeless— brokennciM  of  heart.*' 

"  'Tis  morn— to  venture  on  bis  lonely  hour 

Few  dare— thoagh  now  Amselmo  sought  his  tow'r ; 

He  was  not  there—nor  seen  along  the  shore : 

Ere  night,  alarmed,  their  isle  is  traversed  o*er  \ 

Another  morn— another  bids  them  seek, 

And  shout  his  name  till  echo  waxeth  weak  ; 

Mount — grotto— cavern— valley — searched  in  vain, 

They  find  on  shore  a  sea-boat's  broken  chain— 

Their  hope  revives— they  follow  o'er  the  main. 

Tis  idle  all — moons  roll  on  moons  away« 

And  Conrad  comes  not — came  not  since  that  day<— 

Nor  trace,  nor  tidings,  of  his  doom  declare 

Where  lives  his  grief,  or  perish'd  his  despair. 

Long  mourn*d  his  bam)  whom  none  could  mourn  beside ; 

And  fair  the  monument  they  gave  his  bride : 

For  him  they  raise  not  the  recording  stone— 

His  dsath  yet  dubious,  deeds  too  widely  known  i 

He  left  a  Corsair's  name  to  other  times, 

Link'd  with  one  virtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes." 

The  denouement  of  this  poem  is  by  no  means  satisfactory ; 
the  bard  has  cut  the  knot  which  he  could  not  untie,  in  his  easy 
mode  of  disposing  of  his  hero.  Of  Gulnare,  and  of  her  fate, 
though  an  object  of  interest  in  the  tale,  not  a  word  is  said. 
This  is  a  defect  in  the  poem. 

That  both  these  poems  contain  occasional  marks  of  genius ; 
that  they  have  some  beautiful  passages ;  and  exhibit  not  a  little 
fine  painting ;  it  were  the  height  of  injustice  to  deny.  But  we 
are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  they  contain  fewer  beauties,  and 
more  defects,  than  any  of  the  former  productions  of  the  same 
pen.  There  are  more  bad  lines,  more  ordinary  prosaic  verses, 
more  violations  of  grammar,  and  more  loose  and  objectionable 
passages,  than  in  any  of  his  earlier  publications. 

Subjoiijed  to  the  Corsair  are  some  "  Poems,"  consisting  of 
lines  J  I.  **  To  a  Lady  weeping;"  lines  "  from  the  Thrkish.*' 
Two  sonnets  **  To  Genevra,^*  **  Inscription  on  the  monument 
qf  a  Neuifofundhnd  dog/'  and  **  Farewell.*'  Some  of  these 
require  particular  notice.  The  first  of  these  poems  contains  a 
scandalous  reflection  on  an  exalted  personage ;  and  a  calumny 
on  the  nation. 

*'  Wbbp>  daughter  of  a  royal  lin^ 

A  Sire's  disgrace,  a  realm's  decay ; 
Ah,  happy !  if  each  tear  of  thine 

Coold  wash  a  fiither's  fault  away !" 
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*'  Weep,  for  thy  tears  trt  virtoe'i  teert« 

Auspicious  to  these  sufTring  isles  > 
And  be  each  drop  in  future  years. 

Repaid  thee  by  thy  people*s  smiles  !*' 

"  March,  1812. 

To  affect  to  misunderstand  these  allusions  would  be  vile 
bypocrisy.  It  was  reserved  for  this  discontented,  querulous, 
young  man,  to  discover  that  a  country,  raised  to  a  pmnacle  of 
greatness  on  the  scale  of  empires,  without  an  example  in  his- 
tory, and  raised,  too,  by  the  best,  the  noblest,  means,  by 
resistance  to  tyranny,  and  by  the  disinterested  support  of  op- 
pressed nations,  is  in  actual  decay  \  Gloomy  and  desponding 
nimself,  he  seeks  to  impart  gloom  and  despondency  to  his  rea- 
ders ;  he  seems  to  have  some  worm  cankering  in  his  own  bo- 
som, and  to  envy  the  tranquillity  which  reigns  in  others ;  he 
sees  his  native  country,  the  pride  of  Britons,  and  the  envy  of 
the  world;  and  he  labours  to  degrade  it  in  the  eyes  of  all;  he 
fixes  on  a  period,  when  the  conduct  of  the  Regent  endeared 
him  to  all  cUsses  of  people,  for  his  firm  and  manly  support  of 
the  principles  which  placed  his  ffimilv  on  the  throne,  to  attach 
to  him  the  badge  of  cKsgrace  I  ! !  Is  it  not  natural  to  conclude, 
from  these  circumstances,  that  a  conduct  so  perverse  and  so 
unnatural,  must  spring  from  a  disordered  imagination,  or  from 
a  depraved  heart  ?  We  will  not  draw  this  conclusion,  because 
we  know  nothing  of  the  author,  but  from  his  works ;  we  are 
prepared  to  contend,  however,  that  his  works  would  justify 
sucn  a  conclusion.*  We  now  turn  to  hb  extraordinary  epitaph 
on  a  dog. 

''  When  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth. 
Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth. 
The  sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  woe. 
And  storied  urns  record  who  rests  below ; 
When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen. 
Not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  snould  have  been : 
But  the  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend^  * 

The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 
Whosehonest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own. 
Who  labours,  fights,  lives,  breathes,  for  him  alone, 
Unbonour'd  fidls,  unnotic'd  all  his  worth. 
Denied  in  heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth: 

*  We  have  heard  some  lines  attributed  to  the  author  of  these 
poems,  which  we  should  shudder  to  repeat ;  and,  in  comparison  with 
wbkh,  those  here  commented  upon,  are  mild,  inofiensive,  and  loyal. 
He  will  understand  us  when  we  refer  him  to  a  kite  transaction  at 
Windsor.     Verbum  sat. 
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While  man,  vain  insect !  hopes  to  be  forgiven. 

And  claims  himself  a  sole  exclusive  heaven. 

Ob  !  man,  thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour, 

Debased  by  slavery,  or  corrupt  by  power. 

Who  knows  thee  well  must  quit  thee  with  disgust. 

Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust ! 

Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat. 

Thy  smiles  hypocrisy,  thy  words  deceit ! 

By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  hy  name. 

Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blush  for  shame. 

Ye  !  who  perchance  behold  this  simple  urn, 

Pass  on— it  honours  none  }'ou  wish  to  mourn ; 

To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise, 

J  never  knew  but  one^  aiul  here  he  lies. 

"  NewsteadAbbty,  Od.  20,  1808." 

We  have  no  objection  to  any  praise  bestowed  on  the  fidelity 
of  an  animal,  who  certainly  sets  an  example  of  attachment 
and  gratitude  worthy  to  be  followed  by  man.  To  assert,  how- 
ever, that  a  dog  holds  a  soul  07i  earthy  is  to  assert  what  is  almost 
unintelligible,  and  therefore  approaching  to  nonsense  ;  and  the 
addition^  that  he  is  deined  a  soul  in  Heaven  is  presumptuous, 
if  not  impious,  as  it  seems  to  arraign  the  Deity  for  not  giving 
immortality  to  beasts.  Perhaps  the  bard  may  have  read  the 
French  treatise  on  *^  Les  Ames  de  Betes  P'  At  all  events,  it 
could  not  be  necessary  to  write  a  libel  on  human  nature  for  the 
sake  of  bestowing  a  coiiipliment  on  a  Newfoundland  dog.  A 
more  gloomy  character  of  man  was  never  delineated  by  the  pen 
of  a  misanthropist !  If  his  lordship  sate  for  the  picture  him- 
self (as  many  of  his  readers  will  be  tempted  to  conclude)  the 
likeness  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  correct ;  and,  in  that  case, 
whatever  merit  can  attach  to  a  faithful  historian  of  his  own 
depravities  will,  unquestionably,  be  his.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  character  be  meant  for  the  species,  and  not  for  the  indivi- 
dual, on  behalf  of  that  ipecies,  we  venture  to  say,  that  it  re- 
flects mo^e  dishonour  on  the  head  that  conceived  it,  and  the 
heart  that  gave  it  birth,  than  disgrace  on  the  objects  it  was  in- 
tended to  calumniate. 

One  word  at  parting,  and  we  have  done.  Lord  Byron  has 
declared  his  intention  of  not  obtruding  any  more  of  his  effu- 
sions on  the  public  '*  for  some  years  to  come.*'  The  intention 
is  so  good,  that  we  sincerely  hope  he  may  carry  it  into  full  exe- 
cution. The  season  of  inactivity  is  the  best  for  reflection ;  and 
we  earnestly  conjure  his  lordship  to  cast  a  retrospective  eye  on 
the  works  which  he  has  published  since  his  return  from  his 
excursion  into  Greece.  Let  him  examine,  impartially,  whether 
be  has  written  one  single  sentence  worthy  to  be  impressed  on 
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the  mind  of  y»uth  ;  whether  he  has  composed  a  single  line  ser- 
viceable to  the  cause  of  religion,  morality,  or  virtue.  When 
be  has  done  this,  let  him  recollect  that  genius  and  talents  are 
gifts  of  Providence  to  be  used  not  for  individual  benefit,  but 
for  public  good ;  that  for  the  due  employment  of  them,  the 
possessor  is  held  responsible  to  the  judge  who  bestowed  them ; 
that,  precious  as  these  gifts  are,  when  properly  applied,  the 
mere  possession  of  them  confers  neither  honour  nor  credit ; 
they  derive  their  value  and  importance  solely,  and  exclusively^ 
from  their  application;  and,  lastly,  that  a  day  must  come 
when  a  serious  account  will  be  exacted  from  all  who  have  expe- 
rienced the  bounty  of  Providence,  in  whatever  way ;— foii?Aom 
much  i$  given  of  him  much  shall  be  required.  Our  closing  ad- 
vice to  the  bard  is,  to  adopt  a  slight  transposition  of  the  words 
of  his  family  motto;  instead  of  Credb  Byeon,  we  say, 
Byron  ! — Crjsdk  ! 


The  Ecclesiastical  Supiemacy  of  the  Crown  proved  to  be  the 
Common  Law  of  England.  With  Preliminary  Observations 
and  a^  Appendix.  By  BasUicus.  8vo.  Pp.  82.  3s«  6d.  J.  J. 
Stockdale.  1814. 

In  his  preliminary  observations,  the  very  Intelligent  and  able 
author  of  this  most  useful  tract  applies  himself  to  the  expo- 
sure and  eradication  of  three  prevalent  errors  in  the  discussion 
of  the  Popish  claims.  These  errors,  or  rather  these  impositions 
on  the  credulity  of  the  people,  were  first  promulgated  by  tha 
Roman  Catholic  committees  and  boards  in  Ireland ;  and  adopt- 
ed, ignorantly  by  some,  designedly  by  others,  by  the  whole  of 
their  brethren,  and  by  the  greater  part  of  their  Protestant  advo- 
cates, as  well  in  England  as  in  Ireland.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Papists  assume  to  their  religion  the  exclusive  appellation  of 
Catholic; — secondly,  they  denominate  the  laws  which  they  wish 
to  have  repealed  penal ; — and  thirdly,  they  style  the  relief  which 
they  claim,  emancipation.  No  man  of  common  sense  and  of 
common  knowledge  can  be  ignorant  that  the  word  Catholic 
is  applicable  only  to  Papists  in  common  with  all  other  members 
of  the  Catholic,  or  Universal,  church  of  Christ.  The  Papists^ 
then,  as  forming  a  portion  of  that  church,  are  Catholics,  but 
Roman  Catholicsy  as  we  Protestants  also  are  Catholics,  but,  as 
the  author  observes,  Anglo-Catholics »  Bishop  Saunderson's 
last  will  is  quoted  in  support  of  this  position,  which,  however, 
will  scarcely  be  disputed  by  any  but  Papists,  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury. **  And  here  I  do  profess,  that  as  I  have  lived,  so  I 
desire  and  (by  the  grace  of  God)  resolve  to  die,  vi  the  conjmu- 
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Tiion  of  the  Catholic  church  of  Christy  and  a  true  membeK  qf  the 
church  qf  England.'*  As  Bi&hop  Saunderson  held  the  see  of 
Lincoln,  the  author  embraces  the  opportunity  for  paying  a  tri- 
bute of  justice  to  his  worthy  successors  inihat  diocese. 

*'  The  See  of  Ltncolw  possesses  peculiar  claims  on  the  Protestant 
regard.  Among  its  many  worthy  prelates^  we  reckon  that  early  and 
intrepid  opposer  of  Popery,  Robert  Grosstbtb  ;  the  pious  Doctor 
Saunderson,  whom  I  have  above  cited  ;  Doctor  Barlow,  the  author 
of  *  Popish  principles  pernicious  to  Protestant  princes ;'  another  Bi- 
shop, whose  name  I  unfortunately  cannot  recall  to  memory,  but  who 
published  an  admirable  sermon  against  Popery  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  highly  learned 
and  excellent  Doctor  TomUne.  The  following  pages  will  amuse  the 
reader  with  a  curious  anti-climax  in  the  history  of  a  certain  other  see>" 
Norwich  to  wit. 

As  the  author  was  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  this  part 
of  his  subject,  the  speech  of  Dr.  Dromgoole  (inserted  in  one 
of  our  late  numbers)  met  his  eye ;  and  he  stops  short  to  bestow 
a  few  animadversions  upon  that  Popish  manifesto,  which  we 
shall  extract  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers. 

^'  To  answer  this  man  would  require  a  volume }  but  as  his  intole- 
rances furnish  the  best  possible  confirmation  of  our  present  argument^ 
I  shall  not  refuse  him  my  passing  animadversion.  In  truth,  be  de- 
serves our  gratitude :  he  has  done  more  for  the  Protestant  cause  than 
all  its  friends,  or  ail  its  enemies  could  accomplish.  He  has  torn  off 
the  mask  which  priests  and  pontiffs  had  fastened  on  the  visage  of 
popery :  be  has  exposed  her  in  her  true  colours,  in  her  pride,  her  am- 
bition, her  ascendant  tyranny.  Thanks  to  his  rude  friendship,  hypo- 
cfisy  can  no  longer  veil  her  pretences  ;  be  has  rattled  the  chain  in  our 
ears,  and  fiashed  the  faggot  before  our  eyes.  The  CatkoUcon  of  Doc- 
tor Dromgoole,  better  than  ^  Euphrosy  or  Rue,**  hath  purged  our 
visual  nerve ;  and  now,  if  we  can  neither  discern  the  violence  of  his 
faction,  nor  d^ect  its  treachery,  we  deserve  to  be  punished  for  our 
wilful  blindness:  The  fate  which  he  threatens  must  ^11  on  our  heads  ; 
the  destruction  which  he  anticipates,  must  pursue  our  devoted 
*'  NovBLTT,*  the  ruin  which  we  encourage,  must  fall  on  our  deserted 

*  *'  Already  the  marks  of  approaching  ruin  are  upon  it,"  (the 
Protestant  church)  **  it  has  had  its  time  upon  the  earth — a  dale  nearly 
as  long  as  any  other  novelty  j  and  when  the  time  arrives,  shall  Catho* 
Ucs  be  called,  by  the  sacred  bond  of  an  oath,  to  uphold  a  system  which 
they  believe  will  be  one  day  rejected  by  the  whole  earth  >  Can  they 
be  induced  to  swear,  that  they  would  oppose  even  the  present  Protes- 
tants of  England,  if,  ceasing  t9  be  truants^  they  thought  fit  to  return 
to  their  aocieot  worship,  aOd  to  have  a  Catholic  King,  and  a 
Catholic  Pauliament  ! ! !"    Drorogoole*s  Speech,  Dec.  8,  1813, 
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esfablisbmeot ;  we  are  the  traitors^  and  posteriff  tntut  suffer  for  our 
tieaaoo! 

Quos  Dbus  vult  pbrdebb,  prius  dbmentat. 
**  Yes,  Dr.  Dromgoole  has  saved  us  from  this  calamity  :  his  repel- 
lant  kindness  has  snatched  as  back  from  the  precipice.  Our  Jest 
unwary  enemies  woold  hare  prevented  hira ;  they  would  have  pre- 
tended a  liberal  affection  for  our  churcli ;  but  his  impatient  candour 
rejected  their  pretence.  What!  exclaims  the  honest  Doctor,-— all 
this  agitation »  all  this  anxiety  in  a  Catholic,  for  the  Protestant 
Cborcb  !  aU '  this  for  Hecuba  V  (Speech^  Dec.  24.)  Oh  most  tru6  I 
'  What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba  V  What  need  has  he  to 
care  for  Hecuba's  lamentations  over  burnings  and  blood  >  Yes^  Doctor 
Dromgoole  has  instructed  us,  that '  the  Church  of  £ng]and  stands  in 
great  need  of  securities ;'  that  her  '  Cossack  Methodists  are  marauding 
against  her;  that  her  republican  Presbyterians*  are  ready  for  the 
attack  ;  and  that '  the  columns  of  Catholicity  are  collecting  to  chal* 
lenge  the  possession  of  the  ark.*  He  has  instructed  us,  that  Popery 
has  '  no  securities  to  give,'  that  the  Church  of  England  must  '  seek 
her  safety  elsewhere.'  And  where  shall  those  securities,  where  tfaall 
that  safety,  be  sought  ?  In  the  principlet  of  Doctor  Droii)goole>  in 
the  acclamations  of  the  Boards  in  the  acknowledged  antipathies  of 
Popery.    These  trumpet-tongued  proofs  inform  us  that  submissiok  la 

OITK  CBRTAIN  KUlN,  AND  KBSI8TANCB  OUR  ONLY  PKOrBCTIOBf  ;    that 

the  Protestant  Church  must  be  defended,  and  that  the  Popish  Sect 
must  be  disabled  ;  that,  if  the  Romish  Hierarchy  may  exist  at  all  in 
our  empire,  it  roust  be  shorn  of  its  arrogance  and  reduced  to  its 
proper  humility  >  that  its  talon»  must  be  pa  ed  and  its  fangs  mnst  be 
drawn  j  that  the  recusants  whose  conscience*  has  vowed  the  subver- 

We  shall  see  presently  whether  it  is  not  also  the  speech  of  the  board. 
They  have  said  it,  and  shall  abide  by  it. 

♦  "  Gratitude  for  his  signal  services  requires  us  to  apprize  the  good 
Doctor  of  a  point  of  law,  which  the  Counsellors  of  the  Board  are  not 
Yery  likely  to  communicate  to  him.  These  obligations  of  a  Popish 
ooDicience  are  prohibited  by  a  most  intolerant  statute  passed  in  the 
reign  of  King  James,  not  the  enlightened  James  the  Second,  but  the 
bigot  James  the  First— which  enacts,  that  whosoever  '  shfill  put  in 
practice  to  absolve,  persuade,  or  withdraw  any  of  the  subjects  of  the 
King,  bis  heirs,  and  successors,  from  their  natural  obedience  to  the 
King,  or  to  reconcile  them  to  the  Pope  or  See  of  Rome,  or  to  move 
them,  to  promise  ohedknce  to  any  pretended  authority  of  the  See  of 
home,  they  and  their  abettors  shall  be  adjudged  Traitoks,  and 
being  convicted^  shall  suffer  and  forfeit  as  in  cases  of  High  Treason, 
3  Jac.  1.  c.  4.  This  inconvenient  statute,  I  trust,  will  be  included 
in  the  repealing  clauses  of  the  next  Emancipation  bill. 

**  Translated  out  of  Irish,  the  Doctor's  argument  is  this.  We  will 
not  be  '  so  lost  and  abandoned,'  as  to  swear  '  not  to  seek  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  Church,'  because  such  an 
oath  would  be  contrary  to  our  trbasonable  conscience,  which 
commands  us  to  seek  that  subversion  by  every  means*" 
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tion  of  our  religion  and  our  state,  and  whose  conscience,  therefore^ 
will  not  swear  to  our  security,  must  be  divested  of  their  political 
power,  and  disarmed  of  their  military  means,** 

We  should  have  extended  these  comments  on  the  invaluable 
speech  of  Doctor  Droomgoole,  had  we  not  just  received  from 
Our  correspondent  in  Dublin  some  admirable  observations  oo 
this  very  speech,  which.he  informs  us  is  the  production  of  that  able 
imd  indefatigable  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  loyalty  and  sound 
religion,  the  hi&torian  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  Sir  Richard 
Musgrave.  These  observations  will  be  inserted  in  the  Miscel- 
laneous part  of  the  present  number,  and  it  is,  therefore,  unne- 
cessary for  us  to  dilate  further  upon  this  subject.  The  note, 
however,  to  the  last  passage  quoted,  demands  a  few  words. 
Our  readers  will  there  nave  seen,  that  by  a  statute  still  in  force, 
the  attempt  to  convert  persons  to  the  Romish  religion  is  made 
subject  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason.  Now  we  state  it  as  a 
fact^  that  the  £nglish  Papists  are  at  this  time  busily  employed 
in  their  favoiurite  work  of  conversion.  Very  recently  a  deserv- 
ing woman,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  left  with  three 
young  children,  and  reduced  to  distress  by  inability  to  let  her 
lodgings,  which  constituted  almost  her  only  means  of  subsis- 
tence, was  oflFered  relief,  not  merely  temporary  but  permanent, 
if  she  would  renounce  her  religion,  become  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, and  bring  up  her  children  in  the  same  persuasion.  She 
resisted,  for  some  tune,  these  trecLsonable  persuasions ;  but  dis- 
tress, at  length,  subdued  principle ;  she  accepted  the  condi- 
tions ;  and  is  now  placed  in  a  situation  of  ease  and  comfort. 
This  is  not  a  solitary  instance ;  nor  can  it  surprise  any  one  who 
has  read  history  with  attention,  and  who,  consequently,  knows 
and  appreciates,  the  unchanged  and  unchangeable  nature, 
genius,  and  spirit,  of  Popery.  The  man  whose  zeal  could  so 
far  overpower  his  fear  of  danger,  as  to  expose  himself  to  the. 
vengeance  of  the  law,  for  the  sake  of  converting  a  Iwretic  to 
Poperyj  may  command  applause  for  his  boldness,  though  he 
deserve  reprobation  for  his  ingratitude.  He  has  presumed, 
indeed,  on  the  too-liberal  spirit  of  the  times,  a  spirit  more 
mischievous  in  its  effects,  if  possible,  than  the  encroachments 
of  Popery,  and  the  silent  workings  of  enthusiasm,  because 
more  inspiring  in  its  appearance,  and  more  difficult  to  guard 
against,  if  neither  the  fear  of  the  law,  denouncing  the  severest 
of  all  punishments,  nor  gratitude  for  a  toleration  exceeding 
all  bounds,  can  deter  a  Papist  from  thus  promoting  the  inte- 
rests of  his  church,  imbecility  alone  can  deny  that  the  spirit  of 
Popery  has  not  undergone  the  smallest  improvement,  since  the 
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day,  when  the  dread  of  it  induced  the  parliament  of  this 
country,  or  rather  a  convention  assuming  more  than  parliamen- 
tary powers,  to  dethrone  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  to  inter* 
rapt  the  regular  order  of  succession  to  the  throne. 

There  are  two  descriptions  of  persons  in  this  country  of 
difierent  opinions,  but  both  of  whom  tend  to  increase  the  danger 
which  unquestionably  threatens  the  Established  Church.  By  one 
description,  it  is  contended,  tliat  the  fanatics,  enthusiasts,  and 
schbmatics,  ail  formidable  as  they  are,  not  only  in  numbers,  but 
in  principle,  are  not  objects  of  reasoiftible  apprehension,  because, 
though  difiering  from  the  establishment,  they  are  still  Protes- 
tant$,  and  will  cordially  unite  with  the  members  of  the  esta- 
blishment, in  defending  the  Protestant  church  against  the  enmity 
of  the  Papists,  from  whom  alone  danger  b  to  be  apprehended. 
The  other  description  of  persons  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that^ 
in  the  present  improved  asra  of  knowledge  and  science,  there 
can  be  no  danger  from  the  admission  of  Papists  to  a  participa- 
tion of  political  power,  the  only  danger  to  the  church  arising 
from  the  increased  prevalence  of  enthusiasm,  which  overruns 
the  country,  and  threatens  to  sweep  down  all  before  it;  and  to 
which  the  Papists  are  as  great  enemies  as  churchmen  can  be. 
It  appears  to  us,  that  a  radical  error  pervades  the  opinions  of 
both  these  parties.  Those  who  dread  no  danger,  from  the 
increase  of  Methodism,  and  of  Sectarism,  and  Schism  of  every 
description,  (and  among  them  are  evidently  many  members  c^ 
the  present  government,)  must  suffer  their  dread  of  Popery  to 
blind  their  judgment,  and  to  render  them  deaf  to  the  warning 
voice  of  history ;  surely,  surely,  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell 
should  impress  on  every  mind  the  dreadful  consequences  of  fana- 
ticism operating  on  the  weak,  ignorant,  and  misguided,  multi* 
tude;  or  even  on  minds  half-informed,  but  unimbued  witfi  right 
principles,  and  ungifted  with  natural  strength.  This  leading 
error,  too,  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  another ;  viz.  a  belief 
that  all  Protestant  sectaries  will  unite  against  the  church  of 
Rome.  Here  again  such  belief  is  wholly  unjustified  by  expe«> 
rience,  and  forbidden  by  history.  For,  certain  it  is,  that, 
though  the  M^hodists  and  Presbyterians  are  more  remote,  in 
their  tenets  and  discipline,  from  the  church  of  Rome,  than  are 
the  members  of  the  establishment,  they  entertain  a  commu- 
nity of  sentiment,  and  even  an  unity  of  action,  with  the 
Papists,  in  hostrKty  to  the  established  church. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  who  think  that  the  enthusiasts  and* 
fanatics  are  alone  to  be  dreaded,  and  that  the  Papists  would 
join  the  members  of  the  church,  in  opposing  their  efforts,  and 
m  resisting  their  principles,  seem  to  us  equally  insensible  to 
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the  lessons  which  history  teaches^  and  to  the  fiicts  which  expe*^ 
rience  inculcates.  They  argue,  not  only  against  the  strength 
of  such  evidence,  but  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  recorded 
testimony  of  the  highest  living  authorities  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church.  For  they  assume,  as  a  feet,  that  a  great  change 
has  been  produced  in  the  disposition  and  principles  of  Papists, 
since  the  revolution,  by  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge ; 
whereas  the  leading  Papists  themselves  assure  us,  that  their 
tenets  are  not  only  unchanged,  but  unchangeable. 

While,  then,  we  differ  from  both  these  parties,  and  think 
that  both,  by  cherishing  a  flangerous  error,  are,  without  intend- 
ing it,  doing  essential  injury  to  the  establishedchurch,  there 
is  one  point  upon  which  we  perfectly  concur  with  each  of  them. 
We  agree,  with  the  one,  in  their  estimate  of  the  danger  to  be 
incurred  by  any  further  concessions  to  the  Papists ;  and  we 
agree  with  the  other,  in  considering  the  spread  of  enthusiasm 
as  a  serious  evil,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  strongly  and  diK- 
gently  guarded  against.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  against  one 
danger,  because  we  are  assailed  by  another.  On  the  contrary^ 
we  are  sensibly  alive  to  both,  and  would  fain  have  the  govern- 
ment armed  at  all  points,  and  fully  determined  to  resist  every 
attack  on  the  venerable  fabric  of  our  constitution,  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  may  proceed. 

*'  A  second  Imposture/'  observes  our  author,  *'  and  of  almost 
equal  mischief,  is  the  practice  of  styling  the  laws  which  afiect  popery 
penal,  while  thay  are  merely  restrictive.  I  shall,  of  course,  be  under- 
stood to  speak  of  those  laws  only  which  the  Papists  themselves  have 
denounced  as  grievances,  and  not  of  those  from  which  Mr.  Canning 
volunteered  to  relieve  the  uncomplaining  sufferer.  When  a  I^sh 
orator  harangue  against  '*  Penal  Laws/*  I  fa^cy  that  he  intends  th» 
laws  of  treason  and  sedition  j  which  certainly  do  bear  somewha| 
grievously  on  our  modern  demagogues  :  but  their  lawyers  should  have 
taught  their  doctors  better  than  to  describe  prohibitory  restraints  as 
naudatory  inflictions.    Exclusion  is  not  privation ;  still  less  is  it  com- 

gulsiou ;  least  of  all  is  it  persecution.  The  Papist  is  not  punished  for 
is  opinions ; — no,  nor  for  the  expression  ot  bis  opinions.  It  was 
reserved  for  thb  age,  to  behold  a  body  of  recusants,  protected  in  their 
aectarian  worship,  enabled  to  acquire  property,  qtuI  even  power,  yet 
complaining  of  chains  and  degradation.  It  was  reserved  for  this  agd 
to  behold  the  still  more  strange  anomaly  of  sUves,  running  wild  m 
licentKHisness,  while  clamouring  of  their  slavery,  vaunting  their  eper* 
gy,  while  lamenting  their  depression,  and  triumphing  in  their  strength 
mobile  mourning  over  their  weakness.  Is  not  tnis,  however,  the  Sa- 
very  of  Irish  Papist's  ?  Have  they  not  arrogated  to  themselves^!  e 
exclusive  liberty  of  our  state  ?  And  seem  not  as  legish^t#rs  to  have 
taken  of  the  insane  root 
Which  makes  the  reason  prisoner? 
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"  E?ei7  office  in  the  empire^  excepts  its  royally — and  I  know  not 
of  any  other  unconditionally  excluding  statute  but  the  act  of  settle- 
ment— is  open  to  the  Papist  who  will  take  that  common  test  to  which 
we  are  all  subject.  The  law  enquires  not  into  the  religion  of  any 
man  ;  it  searches  not,  it  issues  no  proclamation  to  discover  the  non* 
juror.  The  law  compels  not  any  man  into  the  chureh,  or  into  th^ 
state  :  but,  when  any  man  presents  himself  for  employment,  and  ob- 
trudes bis  claim  upon  the  law,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  law  pro- 
pounds to  him  a  certain  test,  which  he  may  receive  or  reject  at  his 
choice.  If  this  be  slavery,  it  is  the  slavery  of  his  own  conscience,* 
which  commands  him  to  exclude  himself,  and  not  the  slavery  of  th^ 
law,  which  excludes  none,  while  admitting  all  upon  equal  conditions. 

"  Thus,  the  Papist  refuses  to  be  emancipated  on  the  same  terms 
with  the  Protestant,  who,  if  he  made  the  like  refusal,  would  incur  the 
like  disability.  The  Popish  conscience  kecks  at  supporting  the 
Protestant  succession,  or  the  Protestant  establishment : — a  schismaiical 
government,  which  priest  Milnerf  has  enjoined  his  bishops  to  repro- 
bate, and  which,  therefore,  his  bishops  have  commanded  all  good 
Papists  to  reject." 

This  point;  which  we  have  frequently  enforced,  is  clearly 
and  ably  put,  and,  if  men  were  guided  by  reason  solely,  we 
should  have  no  more  of  the  senseless  clamour,  and  factious 
disturbance,  about  violated  rights,  penal  laws,  and  fefocious 
bigotry.  But,  unhappily,  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  the 
great  vulgar  as  well  as  the  little,  are  led  more  by  sound  than  by 


*  "  Causes  of  conscience  lose  their  nature  when  they  extend  their 
bounds,  and  grow  matters  o(  faction,'*  Queen  Elizabeth's  Letter  to 
Sir  Francis  irulsingham. 

'*  This  is  corroborated  by  the  opinion  of  Elizabeth's  other  minister, 
the  illustrious  Burleigh.  We  find  it  in  his  life,  as  narrated  in  Peck's 
Desiderata  curiosa. 

"  Ho  held  there  cold  be  no  government  where  there  was  division. 
And  that  state  cold  never  be  in  safety,  where  there  was  toleration  of 
two  religions.  For  there  is  no  enmytie  so  great  as  that  for  religion. 
jind  they  that  differ  in  the  service  of  God,  can  never  agree  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  ContrieJ' 

.  t  "  This  man  has  not  been  ashamed  publicly  to  assert,  that  the 
most  which  can  be  expected  from  a  *  Catholic,*  is  to  '  submit*  to  the 
Hanoverian  succession,  instead  of  swearing  to  support  it.  We  shall 
notice  hereafter  bis  aversion  to  an  *  anti-catholic  king  :'  but,  after  his 
obstinate  tenaciousness  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  what  little  repugnance  Dr.  Milner  feels  to  the  laical  supremacy, 
so  that  it  be  vested  in  a  Papist,  Instead  of  objecting  to  the  supremacy 
of  any  king,  he  denies  only  that  of  an  Anti- Catholic  king.  No  mat- 
ter, however,  until  the  good  old  tiroes  shall  come  round/  the  pope 
has  a  ready  servant  in  hb  worthy  Vicar-General." 
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sense.  Tlie  magnetic  power  of  watch-words  was  always 
acknowledged  by  attentive  observers  of  human  actions,  but 
Qever»  till  the  French  revohition,  was  their  practical  efficacj fully 
established.  The  Papists  of  Ireland  are  well  versed  in  revo- 
hitfonary  tactics,  and  are  firmly  resolved  to  make  the  best  use 
of  them. 

The  author,  in  like  manner,  descants  on  the  cant-word 
emandpationj  which,  in  no  legitimate  sense,  can  be  applied  to 
the  state  or  the  Iiish  Papists,  by  Papists;  Protestants,  indeed, 
may  express  a  wish  that  they  were  emmvipated  from  tlie  state 
of  thraldom  and  of  slavery  in  which  they  are  holden  by  their 
priests,  aud  by  the  pope ;  but,  in  no  other  respect,  as  it  is  well 
known,  are  they  in  a  state  to  be  emancipatefL  They  enjoy  as 
tiuch  freedom,  as  great  security  of  persons  and  of  property, 
as  Protestants,  and  may  have  an  equal  capacity  for  political 
power,  if  they  choose,  because  that  power  is  open  to  them  on 
precisely  the  same  terms  on  which  it  is  open  to  Protestants. 

The  shuffling  conduct  of  that  Protean  body,  ycleped  the 
.  Catholic  board,  is  here  ably  exposed,  and  as  the  facts  stated 
are  little  known  to  Englishmen,  we  shall  lay  the  passage  before 
our  readers. 

^'  So  many  shapes  have  been  assumed  by  the  board,  that  it  it 
equally  as  inopostible  to  enumerate  their  impoittures  as  to  fix  their  cha- 
racter. An  honest  cause  had  needed  not  the  changes^  the  shufflings, 
the  equivocations,  which  have  marked  this  motley  assemblage ;  and 
to  an  unworthy  cause  these  can  contribute  no  support,  lu  1810,  the 
board  was  a  committee ;  and,  in  1811,  became  a  board.  The  dele- 
gation resolved  itself  into  an  aggregate ;  and  its  delegators  declared, 
that  the  aggregate  possessed  their  confidence.  At  one  time,  delegation 
w^  not  representation ;  at  another,  confidence  was  not  delegation. 
Thus  constituted,  this  heterogeneous  body — every  thing  hyfUs,  and- 
nothing  /on^— commissioned  by  those  who  did  not  appoint  them,  and 
personating  those  vhom  they  did  not  r«present,  professed  to  act  only 
for  themselves  while  managing  for  the  nation,  and  to  manage  for  the 
nation  while  acting  only  for  themselves. 

"  The  machinery  being  thus  arranged,  it  was  easy  for  the  chief 
juggler  to  shift  the  strings  and  dance  the  puppets.  The  tricks  were 
played  to  the  moment,  at  the  regulation  of  the  committee  clock  i* 
and  the  honour  of  the  figtxres  was  calculated  by  the  dial. 

*  '^  A  piece  of  secret  history,  which  the  finglish  people  ought  to 
t>e  instructed  in.  On  the  23d  of  Eeb.  1811,  (Irish  Poperv  has  a  strange 
•Section  for  twenttf^thirds  :  —witness  the  twenty" third  of  October, 
1041,  the  twenty^thXrd  of  May,  I798,  the  twenty-third  of  Joly, 
1803)  the  Popbh  ccnnmittee  was  to  assenible  at  Dublin  at  two  d'ctock. 
The  magtsirates  entered  the  room,  to  disperse  ibisiUegiU  ffl06tiii|i  at 
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^  AH  this  was  at  it  ought  to  be :  bat  should  some  unlucky  auto- 
floatoD,  no  matter  whether  covered  with  the  wig  of  a  lawyer^  or  of  a 
physician^  say  more  than  was  set  dowo  ibr  it,  aod  should  that  more 
happen  to  be  inconvenient,  the  string  was  ch^ed,  and  the  inspira^- 
tion  was  withdrawn  from  its  noouth^piece.  So  fared  it  with  poor 
Dromgoole,  who  has  been  imprudent  enough  to  speak  before  his  time; 
for,  with  reverence  be  It  said,  it  is  often  a  less  offence  to  utter  g 
falsehood  in  season,  than  a  truth  out  of  $eason.  What !  still  keeping 
bk  eye  on  my  Lord's  clock,  was  the  doctor  hypotbetically  prospective 
when  describing  the  fate  of  our  charch  ?  '  The  mischiefs  it  bos 
created  1  The  marks  of  approaching  ruin  are  upon  it !  It  has  had 
its  time  upon  the  earth  !*  Or  did  he  prophecy  in  presenii  when  fore* 
telling  the  triumph  of  popery—'  EM  TOTTO  MIK  V  *  in  this  thou 
SHALT  conquer  V  " 

In  a  note  upon  this  passage^  the  aatbor  justly  obsenres, 

''  The  insinuation  is  evident.  Doctor  Dromgoole  intends  that,  aa 
these  words  were  said  to  be  Christ's  signal  of  ]Nxxnisc»l  victory  to  Con* 
stantine  over  the  Pagans,  so  are  they  now  of  hii  promised  ascendancy 
to  Popery  over  the  Protestants.  Thui,  the  Papists  are  the  exclusive 
Christians  J  whiie  we,  the  devoted  heretics,  are  the  Pagans  ooly. 

But^  forsooth  1  no  sooner  do  the  Papists  perceive  the  elec- 
tric effect  of  his  honest  avowal  of  their  champion,  on  the  PrO'- 
testants  of  the  united  empire,  than  every  Jesuitical  artifice  is 
excited  to  make  it  appear  the  act  of  the  individual,  and  not  the 
sense  of  the  body.  But  the  board,  be  it  remeitibered,  recom- 
mended the  speech,  applauded  the  speech,  and  vindicated  the 
speech ! 

"  The  board  is  not  bound  by  the  opinion  of  Doctor  Dromgoole; 
and  if  it  were,  the  Irish  Papists  are  not  bound  by  the  opinion  of  the 
board  !  Not  even  those  Popish  electors,  whose  '  confidence'  he  has 
been  voted  to  possess— even  they  are  not  committed  with  their  confi* 


hsdf-past  one ;  when,  after  a  discussion  which  occupied  nearly  twenty- 
eight  minutes,  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Ffrench,  who  had  taken  the 
chair,  assured  the  magistrates  that  the  meeting  was  ^ot  a  committee 
On  this  assurance  the  magistrates  retired ;  the  clock  struck  /uw,— and 
<A^— -The  meeting  was  a  committee.  This  was  a  terrible  stroke  at 
honour !     Bui  the  clock  struck Jirsi  f 

*•  Set  danger  fioam  the  east  unto  the  west. 
So  kmeur  cross  it  from  the  north  to  south. 
And  let  them  grapple." 
Sniel^  thts  Lord  Ffrepcb  was  n^sver  destined,  by  tiature  or  by  edn* 
^tion,  tor  a  heaiker  i    He  should  have  taken  the  cowl ;  an  admirable 
fUlowvr  of  Ignatius,  be  would  h^e  been  qoallfiisd  to  preside  at  a  coi«» 
l^e  of  Jesuiu  !-^Ray. 
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dential  doctor !  Id  the  name  of  coaarooa  sense  and  common  honesty, 
will  these  palterers  tell  us  what  they  would  be  at  ? — Will  they  justify 
their  blunders  by  their  pope's  bull  ?  Why  have  they  not  expelled 
Doctor  Dromgoole  for  his  bigotry,  as  they  expelled  Mr.  Kennedy  for 
his  moderation  ?  Shall  we  ever  definitively  understand  them  ?  Had 
the  doctor  terrified  us  into  submission,  his  speech  would  never  have 
been  disclaimed  by  the  board,  which  waited  for  the  effect,  before  its 
first  sudden  approbation  was  retracted.  But,  when  his  speech  only 
rouzed  our  indignant  resistance— /Aen,  the  board  began  to  disclaim 
it  -J*  and  one  counsellor,  and  another  counsellor,  were  put  forward  to 
fritter  away  its  unseasonable  doctrines^  and  to  parade  the  indulgent 
and  affectionate  disposition  of  popery.  In  good  time  did  they  make 
their  *  holiday  javowal*  of  toleration !  In  evil  time  did  the  doctor  avow 
bis  bigotry  before  their  working  day, 

"  Once  before  it  has  been  said  of  the  Irish  rebels,  that  if  you  go  to 
law  with  them  while  they  go  to  war  with  us,  the  issue  of  the  contest 
is  evident.  What  would  Lord  Clare  have  said  at  this  day,  to  see  us, 
not  merely  not  going  to  law  with  them,  but  laying  courtesies  at  their 
feet  which  they  rightly  kick  back  into  our  faces  ?" 

We  know  very  well  what  Lord  Clare  would  have  said  upon  that 
subject,  by  what  he  did  say  whenever  the*  question  of  Popish 
claims  canne  under  discussion  in  liis  presence.  But  unless  re- 
port speak  falsely,  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  government  are .  at 
length  opened  to  the  danger  of  suffering  a  Popish  Parliament 
to  insult  the  legal  authorities  of  the  country,  and  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  law.  It  is  said,  that  the  Irish  secretary  means  to 
propose  a  convention  bill  to  meet  the  growing  evil.  But  it  is 
beyond  all  endurance  to  be  told  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  Pa- 
pists 1  Of  men  who  dare  to  talk  of  the  obstinaq^  of  our  vener- 
able sovereign,  and  of  the  bigotry  of  a  minister,  than  whom  a 
more  mild,  humane,  and  benevolent,  christian,  never  adorned 
the  country ;  of  men,  too,  who  have  the  presumption  to  libel 
Providence,  by  imputing  the  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval,  and  the 
illness  of  the  King,  to  the  interposition  of  the  Almighty,  for  the  - 
express  purpose  of  favouring  the  Popish  claims  !  There  is,  in 
this,  such  a  mixture  of  superstition,  of  impiety,  of  audacity, 
and  of  malignity,  as  at  once  to  excite  surprize  and  disgust ; 


"  *  A  Counsellor  Finlay,  who  is  at  present  a  Protestant,  in  an  ora» 
tion  delivered  at  one  of  these  meetings,  thus  expressed  himself— 
'  Your  emancipation  had  but  two  obstacles,  trb  obstinacy  op  the 
Kino,  and  the  stupid  bigotry  of  his  minister  (Mr.  Perceval).  Pro* 
yiOKNCE  HAS  INTBRFBRED  TO  RBMOVB  THESE.  The  king  no  lofiger 
ranks  among  the  rational,  nor  his  minister  among  the  living.*  **  1  his 
precious  morceau  of  piety,    loyalty,  and  humanity^  was  loudi^t 

CHEfiBBD  and  HEVBR  PISCLAIIIED.'* 
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and  noQCy  surely^  but  an  assemblage  of  fiends,  could  have  re*' 
ceiirc d  with  applause,  a  declaration  so  truly  diabolical ! 

In  this  able  tract,  the  Ecclesiastical  Supremacy  of  the  Crown 
is  traced  to  the  earliest  periods  of  our  history,  as  well  before 
the  establishment  of  Popery,  as  during  its  existence.  And  the 
documents  and  proofe  by  which  it  is  supported,  peither  the 
arch-dissembler  Milner,  the  honest  bigot  Dromgoole,  nor  the 
whole  conclave  of  Cardinals,  with  his  holiness  at  their  head, 
could,  by  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  ingenuity,  and  by  the 
employment  of  their  customary  artifices,  possibly  invalidate. 
The  author  shows  that  this  supremacy  was  even  acknowledged 
to  exist,  in  the  first  stage  of  Christianity  in  Britain.  Pope 
Elentherius  addressed  the  first  of  our  christian  kings,  Lucius, 
as  "  God's  vicar  within  his  own  kingdom."  This  fact,  it  is 
true,  depends  on  tradition;  an  authority,  however,  on  which 
Papists  place  a  special  reliance  ;  but  it  is  most  certain,  that  the 
supremacy  over  all  ecclesiastical  concerns  was  enjoyed  and  ex- 
ercised, by  our  earliest  British,  Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman, 
sovereigns. 

la  the  embarrassed  reign  of  our  first  Henry,  the  pope  sent 
his  residentiary  legate  to  England ;  the  two  chief  objects  of 
whose  mission  was  to  deprive  the  crown  of  the  right  of  inves- 
titure, and  to  compel  the  clergy  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy  ! 

*'  This  anti-conjugal  measure  was  entrusted  to  the  Cardinal  John 
de  Crema,  a  young  and  vigorous  Italian  ;  who  came  over  to  England 
bf  the  pope's  anibority.  On  the  day  of  bis  arrival,  he  made  a  fine 
oration  in  praise  of  sacerdotal  chastity  ;  and  on  the  same  night,  as  the 
best  gloss  upon  bis  text^  he  was  caught  in  bed  with  a  convenient  dam- 
sel. For  this  unlucky  anecdote,  the  Papists  mast  quarrel,  not  with 
me,  but  with  the  contemporary  historians,  Roger  Hov«den  and  Henry 
of  Huntingdon. 

Modern  Papists,  by  an  improved  consistency,  contrive  to 
evade  a  reproach  of  this  nature,  by  reconciling  the  clerical  vow 
of  celibacy  with  the  practice  of  incontinence.  They  contend 
that  their  clergy  swear  only  to  lead  singk^  and  not  chaste,  lives ; 
that  celibacy  by  no  means  implies  continence ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, an  act  of  incontinence  is  no  breach  of  the  vow.  This  ca* 
suistry  we  have  heard  with  our  own  ears;  and  from  a  very, 
intelligent  Papist. 

Tlie  legate,  however,  succeeded,  witli  the  assistance  of  the  . 
turbulent  primate  of  that  period,  Anselm,  in  the  accomplish- 
nait  of  both  hb  objects.  'l^\i^  fornicating  cardinal  excommu- 
nicated the  married  clergy;  and,  after  a  long  struggle,  the 
right  of  investiture  was,  for  the  first  time,  wrested  from  the 
feeble  hands  of  Henry. 
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''  Thos/*  says  put  intelligent  aotbor,  *^  io  the  ^Ib  century  of 
oar  Christianity,  the  pope,  for  the  first  time,  obtained  in  England,  a 
privilege^  not  only  inconsistent  with  her  primitive  religion,  and  con« 
trary  to  her  common  law,  but  in  its  substance  utterly  invalid ;  as  be- 
ipg  conceded  only  by  the  assent  of  the  sovereign  in  Synod,  and  nn- 
Banctioned  by  the  Parliament,  which  alone  coold  alter  the  constitution 
of  the  realm.  In  fact,  it  was  nullified  by  the  saving  clause  of  Henry 
himself^'  suis  tantumjuribus  regaUbus  seposiUs  ei  exceptu'^-t  clause 
perhaps,  almost  emulating  in  its  ofience  the  uullifyiog  clauses  of  Mr. 
Canning.  Indeed,  the  historian  Matthew  Paris  informs  us,  that  this 
void  compact  was  speedily  avoided  :  the  pope  sending  over  his  legates^ 
and  the  King  resuming  his  right  of  investiture. 

The  author  goes  on  to  shew  the  recognition  and  assertion  of 
the  supremacy,  by  the  nobles,  as  vested  in  their  sovereigns  by 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  and  he,  very  pertinently,  asks,  if 
the  Romanists  of  the  nineteenth  century  cherbh  in  their  fi^t^er- 
changing  church  the  principles  and  the  pretensions  of  the 
darkest  ages,  shall  the  Protestants  remove  tlie  acquirements, 
and  nullify  the  courage  of  thevr  ancestors  ?  If  the  Komanists 
will  not  relax  the  arrogations  of  their  pope,  shall  tde  Protes- 
tants relax  the  obligations  of  their  king?  Again,  he  justly 
observes, 

^'  The  ecclesiastical  authority,  which  was  recognized  by  Catholic 
lejpslatures,  and  acknowledged  by  Catholic  bishops,  as  inherent  in 
Catholic  sovereigns,  cannot  now  be  asserted  as  inherent  in  the  pope. 
If  that  supremacy  were  then  contrary  to  law,  it  cannot  now  be  asserted 
as  a  legal  right :  if  it  were  then  the  possession  of  the  state,  it  cannot 
now  be  the  patrimony  of  the  church  :  if  it  were  then  the  prerogative 
of  the  king,  it  cannot  now  be  the  privilege  of  the  pope :  if  it  were 
then  a  matter  of  law,  it  cannot  now  be  a  point  of  faith  :  in  a  word, 
if  the  maintenance  of  the  Papal  supremacy  io  England  or  Ireland  were 
then  an  offence,  its  prohibition  cannot  now  be  a  grievance.  The 
power,  which  from  our  earliest  Christianity  had  been  exercised  by 
laics,  was  not  at  any  period  of  a  spiritual  nature  ^  and  that  which  was 
never  inherently  spiritual,  cannot  now  be  a  necessarily  component  part 
of  creeds  or  doctrines,  occasionally  as  it  may  be  interwoven  among 
rituals  and  disciplines.  Let  not  piiest  Milner  argue,  that  when  our  mo- 
swrchs  ceased  to  be  Catholic,  they  ceased  tp  be  supreme ;  or  that 
their  sovereignty  expired  with  their  superstition  !  He  most  not  tell 
the  English  Protestants,  that  the  reformation,  which  was  made  a  part 
of  their  law,  divested  their  king  of  any  bis  legist  prerogative  ;  or,  that 
their  separation  from  the  Romish  church  established  m  Britain  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff?*' 

Here  the  Pi^ts  are  hung  up  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemrBa, 
and  must  have  recourse  to  some  of  their  owu  casuists  to  cut 
tliem  domu    After  many  other  strong  facts  and  cogent  argti- 
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-mevits,  the  aut(ior  comes  to  this  just  conclusion,  that  the  period 
of  evasion  and  ^mtpromise  is  p93t,  and  that  the  nation  must 
now  decide, 

"  Whether  Popery  or  Protestantism  sholi  possess  the  ascendancy  In 
Britain.  Better  to  sarrender  that  ascendancy  at  once,  than  to  sufiar 
this  etemai  agitation  !  Better  to  sweep  away  at  one  blow  the  harriers 
of  our  edtablishment,  than  to  watch  and  ward  them  with  this  harass* 
ing  vigilance  !  Better  to  aooul  onrconstitntipn  by  an  open  enactment^ 
than  to  repeal  it  by  a  covert  implication  ! 

"  The  alternative  of  safety  and  of  submission  is  yet  ours.  But, 
dangerous  as  emancipation  would  prove,  absolute  and  unconditional^ 
it  is  not  half  so  earnestly  to  be  deprecated  as  that  miserable  species  of 
concession  which  ensures  neither  kindness  nor  security  i  which  ofiendt 
the  papist -while  it  gratifies  not  the  protestant,  and  alieoatet  the.  pro« 
testant  while  it  attaches  not  the  papist ;  which  makes  enemies  of  both, 
and  friends  of  neither ;  which  argues  all  the  tolly  of  desperation 
without  its  courage*  and  all  the  weakness  of  cowardice  wituppt  its 
caution.  In  the  name  of  God,  let  us  not  temporize  between  two 
dangers^  until  we  incur  the  evil  of  both  !  Rather  let  us  resolve  which 
to  mtfcty  tlMit  we  may  be  able  to  escape  the  other  !  I'he  crisis  is  now 
arrived,  when  the  state  must  make  its  election  between  protestapt 
allegiance  and  popish  gratitude.  Let  that  election  be  made  with 
uohesitating  decision,  and  maintained  with  single  consistency  ;  but 
away  with  that  vacillating  policy  which  puts  forward  cunning  ai 
wisdom,  distrust  as  confidence,  equivocation  as  candour,  and  resenra* 
tion  as  concession  !*' 

This  is  the  language  of  wisdom  and  of  patriotism  too* 
The  policy  which  has  been  shewed  towards  the  papists,  during 
the  present  reign,  has  been  any  thing  bat  wise.  The  grant  of 
the  elective  franchise  was  the  source  of  all  subsequent  evils  ; 
and  Its  repeal  will  be  their  only  radical  cure.  We  are  sensible^ 
that,  by  this  frank  avowal  of  our  opinion,  we  shall  pflend  both 
parties  in  the  state  j  hut  as  we  are  actuated  by  no  party- 
motive  otprselves,  we  are  little  solicitous  to  conciliate  any  party. 
We  maintain  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth ;  and  we  uph(dd 
what  we  feel  to  be  the  real  interests  of  the  established  churchy 
which  forma  an  integral  part  of  the  British  constitution.  The 
advocates  for  the  papists  would  fain  have  us  believe,  that  one 
concession  of  necessity  leads  to  another,  or,  in  other  words^ 
that  one  act  of  folly  aflfords  a  sanction  for  the  commission  of 
another ;  whether  they  impose  on  their  own  understaindlng^ 
or  wish  only  to  delude  others,  we  neither  know  nor  care  ; 
between  imbecility  and  deceit  they  are  at  liberty  to  chuse. 
They  would  fain  persuade  us,  too,  that  we  are  now  in  a  situa- 
tjoo  in  which  we  cannot  go  back^  vmiigia  nulla  retrorswn  i  but 
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why  all  laws  in  favour  of  papists,  bowever  they  may  have 
failed  to  produce  their  inteaded  e0ect,  or  even  when  experience 
have  proved  them  to  be  productive  of  increased  danger  instead 
of  expected  security,  are  not  to  be  repealed,  we  confess 
ourselves  unable  to  understand.  Nor  can  we  comprehend 
that  curious  system  of  parliamentary  logic,  by  which  it  is  con- 
tended, that  the  legislature  is  fully  competent  to  repeal  laws, 
which  oppose  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  schism,  the  diffusion 
of  infidelity,  or  the  encouragement  of  blaspliemy ;  but  that  it 
18  not  competent  to  repeal  any  laws  which  affect  the  safety  of 
the  established  church,  or  the  security  of  the  state.  We  have 
not  yet  been  able  so  to  discipline  our  minds  as  to  reduce  them 
to  the  standard  of  modish  liberality  ^  we  are  old-fashioned 
men,  who  cling  to  old  customs,  and  even  cherish  old  prejudices, 
as  they  are  now  called.  We  are  too  old  to  go  to  school  again ; 
besides,  we  have  an  insuperable  antipathy  to  the  new  schools, 
both  of  state-moralitjr,  and  of  state-policy  ;  we  cannot  recon- 
cile the  one  to  our  ideas  of  integrity  5  nor  the  other  to  our 
sense  of  wisdom. 

The  author  of  the  tract  before  us,  is,  we  believe,  the  only 
public  writer  who  has  joined  with  us  in  boldly  expressing  an 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  repealing  the  bill  which  granted 
the  elective  franchise  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  is  an 
Irish  protestant  himself,  and  he  knows  these  men  intus  et  in 
cute. 

**  I  kuow  the  Irish  papists  to  their  heart's  core  ;  and  in  full  and 
mature  conviction  I  do  assert,  that  all  the  jealousies,  all  the  rancours, 
all  th«  calamities,  which  have  afflicted  Ireland  through  the  last  twenty 
yean,  and  which  the  union  bath  incorporated  along  with  Ireland  into 
our  empire,  took  their  origin  from  her  ill-advised  surrender  of  the 
electing  franchise  to  her  ungrateful  papists.     Further  I  do  assert,  that 

THE  SaiTISa  EMPIRB  WILL  NEVER  POSSESS  AUIET  NOR  SAFETY  UNTIL 
THE    PAPISTS    ARE   DITESTBO   OF   THAT    MISUSED    AND  DANGEROUS 

PRIVILEGE.  I  have  said  that  the  law  must  put  down  emancipation,  or 
emancipation  will  put  down  the  law  ;  I  now  add,  that  the  union  must 
extioguish  popery,  or  popery  will  extinguish  the  union. 

"  ^^  jugulent  homines,  surgunt  de  nocte  Lairones; 

Ut  teipsum  serves  non  expergisceris  /" 

A  curious  anecdote  is  related  in  a  note  respecting  the  visit 
of  Mr.  Peter  Finnerty  to  the  Popish  committee  at  Dublin, 
which  he  persuaded  to  forego  a  design  which  was  then  enter- 
tained of  ceasing  to  petition  the  legislature.  The  argument 
which  proved  so  successful,  was  that  the  only  object  of  emanci- 
pation was,  **  a  r^orm  in  Parliament  and  a  dissolution  qf  the 
union,* 
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We  earnestly  recommend  to  the  adrocates  for  emancipation 
Lord  Burleigh's  advice  to  his  Sovereign,  which  is  strictly  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  times  ;  they  will  find  a  very  apposite 
extract  from  it  in  this  tract,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  read  by  eveiy 
Protestant  in  the  united  empire. 


Tratels  through  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  North  America^ 
mtlie  Years  180(?,  1807,  and  1808.  To  which  are  added,  Bio- 
graphical Notices  and  Anecdotes  oj  some  of  the  Leading 
Characters  in  the  United  States.  By  John  Lambert.  In 
Two  Volumes,  8vo.  with  a  Map,  and  numerous  Engravings. 
Second  Edition,  Corrected  and  Improved.  Pp.  1076.  Cradock 
and  Joy,  London  ;  Doig  and  Stirling,  Edinburgh ;  and 
Keene,  Dublin.  1814. 

A  Sbcond  Edition  of  these  Travels,  it  appears,  had  become 
necessary  three  years  ago,  but  from  some  obstacles,  which  the 
author  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  explain,  it  could  not  make 
its  appearance  till  the  present  moment^  when  it  is  ushered  into, 
the  world  with  ^  emendations  and  improvements.'  The  work 
has  certainly  the  recommendation  of  conveying  a  more  full 
and  satisfactory  account  of  a  colony  which  daily  acquires 
additional  importance,  than  has  been  hitherto  given  by  any 
preceding  traveller.  The  author  assures  us  that  this  account 
IS  the  result  of  his  own  personal  observation  and  knowledge, 
and  not  collected  either  from  report,  or  from  the  writings  of 
others.  This  is  satisfactory,  as  far  as  facts  are  concerned,  but 
as  to  opinions  or  conclusions  drawn  from  these  facts,  Mr. 
Lambert  is  as  liable  to  eri-or  as  any  other  person ;  and  though 
we  agree  with  him  in  many  of  his  sentiments  and  deductions, 
there  are  others  in  these  volumes  from  which  we  entirely 
dissent. 

The  two  prominent  suWects  discussed  by  the  author,  are  first, 
the  State  of  the  Canadas  and  their  inhabitants ;  and  second, 
the  State  of  the  Americans  and  of  their  Country.  To  the  first 
of  these  will  our  attention,  in  this  article,  be  principally  con- 
fined. In  his  preface  to  the  present  edition,  Mr.  Lambert  re- 
marks of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 

'*  The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  composed  of  people 
from  almost  every  nation  in  Europe,  though  by  far  the  greater  part 
are  descended  of  (from)  British  parents.  Tbe  establishment  of  their 
independence  has  created  an  evident  change  in  their  moral,  as  well  at 
political^  character }  and  from  this,  no  doubt^  arises  that  self-conse- 
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<|iie(ie^  •nd  coHeeit  ia  the  jomig  Americao,  which  givei  (give)  lacb 
w  air  of  rode  JHceotioas  liberty  to  the  ouui  of  the  pec^e. 

'<  This  kind  of  liberij  freqaeotlj  proves  ooore  tyrannical  in  society 
than  the  occasional  abuse  of  ooagisterial  power  in  a  monanbical 
government ;  for  a  roan  in  the  American  States,  if  he  does  not  hap- 
pen to  be  on  the  popular  side  of  the  question,  is  often  afraid  to  speak 
his  sentiments,  lest  he  should  be  abused  and  ill-treated.  These  |  di^ 
tical  auimosities  and  arbitrary  conduct  extend  even  to  Courts  of 
Justice,  where  the  judges  on  the  bench  too  often  feel  their  contagious 
elfects.  It  is  such  coarseness  and  vulgarity  in  their  political  disputes^ 
wbicti  lender  the  American  manners  so  repubive  to  Europeans,  and 
have  raised  in  their  minds  so  great  a  prejudice  against  them.  Ther^ 
is,  nevertheless,  much  real  worth  in  the  American  character.  The 
United  States  can  boast  of  having  produced  roany'exoeUeDt  men, 
who  have  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  their  coomry.'* 

The  liberty  here  depicted,  which  we  should  call  licentious- 
ness, bordering  upon  brutality,  at)d  more  resembling  the  con- 
duct of  savages  than  of  a  civilized  people,  is  not  calculated  to 
make  the  subjects  of  a  monarchy  very  warm  advocates  for  ^ 
jepublican  form  of  government.  We  question  much  whether 
the  boasted  independence  of  the  Americans— the  fruit  of  trea- 
son and  rebellion  grafted  on  ingratitude — has  been  productive 
of  beneficial  effects,  either  to  their  political  or  to  their  moral 
character.  To  the  latter  we  know,  to  a  certainty,  that  it  has 
notf  but  as  the  change  which  our  author  represents  as  sa  evi- 
dent is  not  defined  by  him,  nor  even  its  nature  alluded  to,  we 
can  neither  question  its  existence,  nor  examine  its  qualities. 
Such  a  motley  assemblage  of  people,  composed,  in  a  great 
measure,,  of  the  dregs  of  Europe,  is  not  likely  to  excite  any 
sensations  bordering  upon  admiration  or  envy.  What  worth 
there  may  be  in  the  American  character — by  which  must  be 
understood  the  national  character— we  are  unrnde  to  say«  never 
having  been  able  to  discover  the  smallest  trace  of  it  in  their 
public  measures,  or  in  their  relations  with  foreign  powers* 
Tliat  there  must  exist,  in  a  country  having  such  a  population^ 
many  worthy  and  even  eminent  individuals,  it  would  be  egre-p 
gious  folly^  and  obstinate  injustice,  to  doubt^;  and  we  know, 
indeed,  that  Aknerica  produces  most  amiable  characters,  pos- 
sessing, in  a  superior  degree,  all  the  virtues  and  quaUfication9 
which  can  adorn  domestic  and  social  life  ;  but  these  must  be 
considered  as  exceptions  to  a  rule.  Tlie  national  character  of 
America  has  nothing  attractive,  nothing  comimndiDg,  nothing 
great,  belonging  to  it.  In  fact,  if  there  were  strength,  energy, 
or  virtue,  in  the  people,  considered  in  the  aggregate,  would 
they  ever  have  subjected  themselves  to  the  just  imputatio|i^ 
cdni  upon  them,  in  tht  following  passage ; 
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^*  Tbewar  to  tbis  couatrj  hat  been  commeooed  oo  ibcr  part  of  ikw 
Atoericaiis  in  total  disregard  of  their  owo  Interettt,  as  well  attboit 
of  hooour  and  humanity.  They  have  volanurily  eorolled  themselrea 
io  the  cause  of  oniversal  despotism,  and,  could  they  receive  his  assist- 
ance, would  put  themselves  under  the  banners  of  one  of  the  greatest 
tyiiott  that  ever  swayed  a  sceptre.  Yet  these  people  talk  loudly  of 
^leir  republican  liberty— tbeir  love  of  freedom  and  of  virtue.  If 
their  government  possesseed  one  spark  of  either,  it  would  have  lent 
itielf  to  a  better  cause.  The  American  name  is  degraded  onder  such 
rulers.  The  whole  people  are  stigmatized  for  the  sottish  ignorance 
of  a  few  demagogues  >  and  they  are  regarded  by  Europeans  with 
distrusi  and  contempt,  for  the  paltry  equivocation  and  shuffling  whtcb 
have  marked  their  official  character.  Had  a  Washington  or  a  Hamil- 
ton presided  at  this  eventful  pedod,  how  different  would  have  been 
their  conduct." 

But  to  whom  are  these  sottish  blockheads,  and  worse  than 
blockheads,  the  tools  and  agents  of  a  foreign  tyrant,  indebted 
for  their  ability,  thus  to  disgrace  and  to  impoverish  the  nation  ? 
To  the  people  who  have  elected  them,  again  and  again,  and 
who  have  shown  the  most  marked  hostility  to  tlieir  opponents. 
The  people,  iherefore,  are  disgraced,  and  fairly  involved  in  alt 
the  guilt  and  obloquy  which  so  justly  attach  to  their  govern* 
ment.  Not,  however,  that  the  people  have  been  unanimous  in 
their  support  of  these  men ;  on  the  contrary,  a  very  nnmeroua 
and  respectable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  have  loudly  eon-* 
demned  their  conduct,  and  openly  exposed,  and,  as  far  as  they 
could,  resisted,  their  measures.  Of  the  mode  in  which  thii^ 
profligate  government  have  conducted  the  war,  in  which,  in 
defiance  of  all  principle,  they  have  involved  their  country,-  we 
have  the  following  brief  but  just  account  2 

**  The  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  the  American  Government  have 
completely  baffled  the  etpectations  of  all  parties )  for  it  cannot  be 
imputed  to  the  wisdom  of  its  councils,  that  its  naval  captains  fought 
with  skill  and  bravery.  Several  of  thoflc  officers  were  educated  in 
the  British  navy,  and  acquired  tbeir  knowledge  in  a  school  which  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  create.  The  Oeneralr 
and  Officers  commanting  their  land  forces,  have  dijiplayed  every  tfaitig 
but  knowledge,  conduct,  and  valour  -,  and  their  troops,  every  thing  bnt- 
discipl'me  and  subordination.  One  army,  after  a  march  of  some  hnn« 
dred  miles  into  the  interior,  turns  short  round,  and  runs  home  fright* 
ened  at  an  enemy  which  it  had  never  seen  ;  and  leaves  its  unfortunate 
Commander  behind  it,  lamenting  his  hard  fate,  ahd  a  troublesome 
diarrhota.  Another  sets  out  on  a  contrary  direction  j  but,  instead  of 
pursuing  its  enemies,  is  employed  in  runnitig  after  pigs  and  poultry, 
and  plundering  the  houses  of  its  countrymen.  One  officer  and  bis 
corps  are  surtounded  and  takeq  by  «J»adfui  of  British  ;  another 
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mrreiiders  a  fort  withoot  firing  a  shot ;  and  a  third,  "who  it  no  left  a 
p«rfon  than  the  Commander-in-Chief/  winds  up  the  campaign  by 
going  distracted." 

These,  assuredly,  are  not  feats  to  adorn  the  military  annals 
of  these  magnanimous  republicans.  But,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  success  of  the  war,  on  the  part  of  America,  is  on  a  par 
with  lis  justice.  We  now  quit  this  new  preface,  to  turn  to  the 
original  "  Introduction,"  on  which  we  have  a  few  observations 
to  make.  The  author  informs  his  readers  that  he  had  long 
been  anxious  to  explore  those  parts  which  had  been  *'  rendered 
interesting  by  the  glories  of  a  Wo\fe  and  a  Washington  P*  We 
could  scarcely  credit  our  senses,  when  we  read  this  short  sen- 
tence. We  presume  that  Mr.  Lambert  is  an  Englishman,  and 
if  so,  we  would  ask  him,  in  the  first  place,  how  he  could  think 
of  degrading  a  British  general,  fighting  for  his  King  and  coun- 
try, by  placing  him  on  a  level  with  a  rebel  chief,  engaged  ia 
the  cause  of  revolt  and  treason  ?  Washington,  whatever  vir- 
tues he  might  possess,  was  a  rebel ;  and,  had  he  been  taken, 
the  laws  of  itds  country  would  have  condemned  him  to  suffer 
the  death  of  a  traitor;  Aw  principles,  therefore,  become  justly 
exposed  to  suspicion,  who  can  raise  this  rebel  to  the  same  rank, 
in  the  annals  of  glory,  with  a  loyal  British  leader,  who  sacri- 
ficed his  life  in  the  service  of  his  King,  and  in  fighting  against 
the  enemies  of  his  country.  In  the  next  place,  we  would  ask 
this  incautious  writer,  whether  he  deems  it  consistent  with  the 
loyalty  and  allegiance  of  a  Britith  subject,  to  contemplate  the 
acts  of  a  rebel  fighting  agaimi  his  king  and  country,  with  inte- 
rest,  and  to  represent  them  to  the  world  as  interesting  ?  This 
is  one  of  the  effects  of  that  laxity  of  principle,  or  ratlier,  per- 
haps, of  that  absence  of  all  fixed  principles,  and  correct  no- 
tions of  duty,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  this  age  of  liberality.  Men,  ignorant  of  the  foun- 
dation of  allegiance,  and  having  but  the  most  vague  ideas  oi 
loyalty,  or  of  those  political  duties  which  are  prescribed  by  a 
much  higher  authority  than  that  of  a  hum^  legislature,  both 
think  and  write  loosely,  and  reprehensibly,  on  subjects  of  this 
nature,  which  they  have  taken  no  pains  to  understand.  The 
Americans,  we  are  told,  hold  ^^  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  scale 
of  independent  nations.'*  The  assertion  is  at  variance  with 
the  fEict.  The  perfidy,  the  constant  breaches  of  good  faith,  the 
disgraceful  subterfuges,  and  the  notorious  falsehoods,  which 
have  marked  the  conduct,  and  characterized  the  policy,  of  their 

« ''  General  Dearborne,  Secretary  at  War/' 
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^oveniment,  have  sunk  them  to  the  very  lowest  fa^k  Id  the 
scale  of  nadoDS. 

Mr.  Lambert  assumes  to  Iiimself  the  exclusive  merit  Of  hav^ 
ing  viewed  the  manners  and  disposition  of  the  Americans  with- 
out prejudice.  And  he  more  than  insinuates  that  he  i<ahe  only 
traveller  who  has  not  given  an  "  imperfect  or  distorted  picture 
of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants/'  He  seems  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  travels  published  by  Parkinson,  a  man  of  plain, 
practical,  knowledge,  who  had  much  better  opportunities  than 
himself  of  acquiring  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  manners 
and  disposition  of  the  people,  and  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
since  he  resided  amongst  them  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
went  thither  with  the  intention  of  passing  there  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  In  fact,  we  place  a  greater  reliance  on  the  repre- 
sentations of  Parkinson,  than  on  those  of  any  other  writer  on 
the  same  subject.  We  pass  over  some  other  loose  remarks  of 
the  author  on  the  United  States,  in  his  "  Introduction,"  and 
proceed  briefly  to  consider  the  work  itself. 

Mr.  Lambert  reached  Trepassfe  Bay,  in  Newfoundland,  on 
the  1 1  th  Oct.  1 806,  and  he  gives  us  a  very  miserable  account 
of  St.  John's,  the  capital  of  that  settlement.  He  pursued  his 
course  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  he  entered,  after  many 
perils  and  *^  hair-breadth  'scapes."  At  Father  point,  at  which 
they  arrived  on  the  2Bd  of  October,  they  took  on  board  a  pilot 
to  conduct  them  to  Quebec,  a  distance  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred miles,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  original  character. 

Our  pilot,  Louis  Le  Clair,  was  an  old  French  Canadian,  pos« 
like  the  rest  of  bis  countrymen,  of  a  tolerable  opinion  of  him- 
self; yet  was  a  good-humoured,  friendly,  fellow.  It  was  not  loog 
before  we  found,  that  his  predilection  for  the  clergy  was  not  excessive. 
He  entertained  us  with  many  of  his  whimsical  opinions,  and  declared 
that,  for  bis  own  part,  he  never  went  to  confession,  though  be  allowed 
bis  wife  and  daughters  to  go.  '  Women,'  says  he,  *  can  never  be 
happy  antil  they  let  out  their  secrets,  and  on  that  account  it  is  neces- 
nxy  they  should  have  a  confessor ;  I  therefore  pay  biro  his  f6es,  which 
is  only  justice :  but  for  myself  I  consider  it  all  as  a  mere  farce ;  and 
it  most  be  so^  since  the  women  say  that  they  only  tell  the  priests  9 
part,  and  conceal  the  rest.*  A  few  years  ago,  the  pilot  picked  up  an 
English  bible,  which  had  been  thrown  ashore  from  the  wreck  of  a 
fibip :  as  he  understood  the  language,  he  read  it  through,  and  it  opened 
bis  eyes  so  much,  that  he  could  not  forbear,  soon  after,  disputing  with 
bis  cor6  upon  certain  points  of  religion.  The  latter  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find  him  so  knowing,  and  inquired  how  be  had  obtained  bis 
information ;  upon  which  the  old  man  shewed  him  the  bible.  The 
priest  declared  it  was  not  a  fit  book  for  him  to  read,  and  desired  he  • 
would  give  it  into  his  charge.    This  the  pilot  refused,  and  tiie  curd 
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tfiredtened  to  write  to  the  bishop,  and  hi?e  him  excommunicated  as  a 
iieretic  j  but  finding  that  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  had  ^ny  effect, 
he  was  necessitated  to  request  that  he  would  keep  it  to  himself,  and 
not  let  any  of  his  neighbours  know  that  he  had  such  a  book.  The 
old  pilot  declared,  that  he  considered  the  finding  of  that  bible  the  hap«- 
piest  event  of  his  life,  in  consequence  of  the  comfort  and  consolation 
which  he  derived  from  perusing  it/* 

This  priest  was  a  true  Papist ;  he  well  knew  that  to  keep  his 
flock  in  total  ignorance  of  revelation  was  the  only  means  of 
establishing  bis  own  despotism  over  their  minds^  and  of  keep- 
ing them  secure  in  the  trammels  of  superstition.  The  injunc- 
tion to  *  Search  the  scriptures,'  he,  no  doubt,  represented  as 
exclusively  intendeil  for  the  priesthood!  The  Papists  and  the 
bible  society  fall  into  two  opposite  extremes,  and  as  there  Is  an 
acknowledged  tendency  in  extremes  to  approximate,  we  should 
not  be  very  much  surprised,  if,  sooner  or  later,  they  should  join 
hands,  and  unite  exertions.  The  Papists  contend,  that  the  bible 
is  nothing,  and  the  priests  every  thing  j  while  the  bible  society 
maintain  that  the  bible  is  every  thing,  and  the  clergy  nothing. 
The  sound  members  of  the  church  of  England,  in  this,  as  in 
other  things,  steer  the  just  medium  between  the  two  5  by  insist- 
ing on  the  necessity  of  preacfung,  and  teaching  to  expound  and 
illustrate  the  many  "  things  liard  to  be  understood,'*  which  the 
holy  scriptures  contain  ;  enjoining,  however,  every  man  atten- 
tively to  read,  and  diligently  to  study,  that  sacred  book  of  life. 
In  this,  they  are  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  divine  foun- 
der of  their  faith. 

Mr.  Lambert  gives  a  lively  and  animated  description  of  the 
noble  view  from  the  river,  when  the  city  of  Quebec  and  the 
surrounding  country  first  appear  in  sight.  He  established  his 
residence  in  the  lower  town,  the  streets  of  which  he  compares 
to  the  dirtiest  laues  in  London.  The  highest  part  of  the  rock 
on  which  the  upper  town  of  Quebec  is  situatad^  is  called  Cape 
Diamond. 

•*  Cape  Diamond  is  stated  bj'  Mr.  Weld,  in  his  travels,  to  be  op- 
wards  of  one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river :  this  account 
is,  however,  extremely  erroneous  j  its  utmost  height  being  only  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  perpendicular,  which  an  ofBcer  of  engineers 
informed  me  was  the  actual  measurement.  From  this  altitude  it 
subsides,  towards  the  northern  extremity,  into  a  height  of  little  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  aspect  of  this  immense  body  of 
rock  is  steep  and  rugged  ;  in  several  places  it  projects  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous mantier  over  the  houses  of  the  lower  town,  and  has  occasioned 
many  serioi^'accidcnts.  In  the  winter-time  the  fissures  and  cavities 
of  the  rock  are  filled  up  with  snow,  which,  as  it  freezes  into  iee,  ex- 
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pands  beyond  its  usual  booods,  and  splits  many  of  the  projecting 
parts  ioto  fragments  :  these  are  loosened  by  the  warm  sun  ot  Maich 
and  April,  and  often  precipitated  on  the  unwary  passenger  k>elow. 

Of  the  manners,  habits^  and  modes  of  living,  of  the  diffe- 
rent classes  afid  descriptions  of  people  who  inhabit  Canada,  a 
pretty  copious  and  interesting  account  is  given ;  more  so,  indeed, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  book  of  travels,  relating  to  titat 
country,  which  we  are  acquainted  with.  The  market-place 
at  Quebec  ipust,  according  to  the  following  account,  exhibit 
a  curious  scene  to  a  traveller. 

'*  A  carious  sort  of  jargoii  is  carried  on  in  the  market-place,  be*- 
Iween  the  Ftench  who  do  not  underniand  Knglish,  and  the  English 
wbo  do  not  understand  French.  Each  endeavouni  to  meet  the  other 
half-way  in  his  own  tongue,  by  which  means  they  contrKe  to  com- 
prehend one  another,  by  broken  phrases ;  for  the  common  French 
marketing  terms  arc  soon  picked  up.  This  intercourse  between  the 
French  and  English  has  occasioned  the  former  to  engraft  many  angli- 
ctsmt  io  their  language,  which,  to  n  stranger  arriving  from  England, 
and  speaking  ouly  boarding-school  French,  is  at  first  rather  puzzling. 
The  Caoadtans  have  had  the  character  of  speaking  the  purest  French, 
but  1  question  whether  ihey  deserve  it  at  the  present  day." 

In  upper  Canada  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  Inhabitants 
are  English  ;  in  both  the  Canadas,  indeed,  Mr.  Lambert  as- 
sures us,  there  are  not  more  than  two  hundred  Englishmen, 
and  in  Quebec  only  twelve  or  fourteen. 

"  The  rest  are  either  Irish  or  Scotch,  though  the  former  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  latter,  who  are  distributed  Irom  one  end  of  the  Ca- 
Dadas  to  the  other.  The  Irish  emigrate  more  to  the  United  States 
than  to  Canada,  and  no  less  than  30,00()  are  said  to  have  emigrated 
there  in  1801.  Being  dihcontenied  wiih  their  own  government,  they 
eixleavour  to  seek  relief  under  a  foreign  one,  whose  virtues  have 
been  so  greatly  exaggerated,  and  whose  excellent  properties  have  been 
extolled  to  the  skies.  A  few  months^  however,  convince  them  of 
their  error,  and  those  who  are  not  sohl  to  their  American  masters, 
generally  find  their  way  into  Upper  Canada. 

"  Of  all  British  emigrants,  the  Scotch  are  the  most  indefati- 
gable and  persevering.  In  poverty  they  leave  their  native  home,  yet 
seldom  return  to  it  without  a  handsome  competency.  Their  patient 
diligence  and  submission  in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  together  with  their 
general  knowledge  and  good  sense,  render  ihem  highly  t)ene6cial  to 
the  mother  country,  while  their  natural  paniality  for  their  native 
soil,  secures  their  steady  attachment  and  adherence  to  the  British 
government." 

There  are  a  steadiness,  a  perseverance,  and  a  decorum  in 
the  Scotch  character^  highly  creditable  to  the  nation^  and  highly 
No.  11>0,  FoL  46.  March,  1814.  T 
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honourable  to  the  people.  In  whatever  part  of  the  world  their 
lot  is  cast,  these  distinguishing  characteristics  never  forsake 
them ;  and,  therefore,  most  deservedly  do  ihey  reap  the  fruits 
of  their  good  qualities.  The  descendants  of  the  original 
Frpnch  settlers  in  Canada,  who  are  distinguished  by  the  pecu- 
liar appellation  of  habitans^  (though  why  they  are  not  called 
inhabitants,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture,  since  that  is  the 
sole  meaning  of  the  French  term)  appear  to  be  a  quiet,  inof- 
fenrsive  people^  living  in  patriarchal  harmony  with  each  other, 
and  in  habits  of  friendly  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  co- 
lony.    The  author  speaks  thus  favourably  of  them — 

"  They  are  uoiversally  modest  in  their  behaviour— the  women 
from  natural  causes^  the  men  from  custom.  The  latter  never  bathe 
in  the  river  without  their  trowsers,  or  a  handkerchief  tied  round 
their  middle. 

"  They  marry  young,  and  are  seldom  without  a  numerous  family. 
Hence  their  passions  are  kept  within  proper  bounds,  and  seldom 
become  liable  to  those  excesses  which  too  often  stigmatize  and 
degrade  the  human  character. 

'^  The  men  are  possessed  of  strong  natural  genius,  and  good  com- 
mon sense  j  both  of  which  are,  however,  but  very  seldom  improved 
by  education,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  schools  io  Canada.  Thft 
Women  are  better  instructed,  or  at  least  better  informed  ;  for  they 
are  more  attended  to  by  the  priests.  Hence  they  generally  acquire 
au  influence  over  their  husbands,  which  those  who  are  gay  and  co- 
quettisb,  know  how  lo  turn  to  their  own  advantage.'* 

Altogether  we  should  imagine  the  society  in  Canada,  and 
the  style  of  living,  to  be  by  no  means  unpleasant  to  either 
Frenchmen  or  Englishmen,  and  such  as  would  enable  a  man 
to  pass  the  long  winter  agreeably  enough.  It  is  more  than  a 
pity,  that  some  pains  are  not  taken,  by  a  system  of  public  edu- 
cation, to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  among 
the  inhabitants.  Policy  requires  the  adoption  of  such  a  raea- 
sure,  as  it  would  tend,  more  llian  any  thing,  to  cement  the 
connection  between  the  inliabitants  of  'either  country,  and  to 
consolidate  them,  as  it  were,  into  one  people. 
"  A  singular  instance  of  either  culpable  negligence,  or  some- 
thing worse,  on  the  part  of  the  agents  of  the  government,  is 
recorded  respecting  the  disposal  of  some  forges  belonging  to 
the  king.  In  17l)8  they  produced  only  2(»1.  6s.  8d.  per  an- 
num—in  ISO.'i.  they  were  let  to  some  merchants  at  Quebec  for 
8501.  per  annum — and  three  years  afterwards,  on  the  expira- 
tion •of  th«e  lease,  they  were  put  up  to  public  auction,  when 
the  same  merchants  took  tliem,  on  a  lease  for  twenty  years,  at 
a  ret)t  of  poly  601.  being  the  only  bidders.     Another  person 
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mho  meant  to  bid  for  them,  is  3aid  to  have  been  accidentally 
prevented  from  attending  the  sale.  And  the  very  merchants 
who  took  them  at  this  low  rent,  had  determined  to  give  12001. 
a  year  for  them^  sooner  than  lose  them  I  Somebody  must  have 
been  to  blame  for  this.  Mr,  Lambert  also  mentions  the  case 
of  a  Commissary-General  in  Canada,  who  appears  to  have 
made  free  with  some  of  the  public  money,  for  he  imputes  his 
"  defection/'  as  he  calls  it,  to  the  want  of  vigilance  in  the 
government.    And  he  adds, 

"  I  have  also  heard,  that  abuses  exist,  to  a  very  alarming  degree, 
io  the  sovemment  of  Upper  Canada,  which  call  tor  immediate  inves- 
tigatioo.  Even  the  pure  repubiicans  of  the  United  States,  who  ars 
cootiuually  speaking  with  reproach  of  the  old  and  vicious  govern- 
ments of  £urope,  confess  that  th^^y  lately  had  a  TiCB-paBSiD£NT  ok 

TBIAL  FOR  TREASON — A  SENATOR  OP  CONGRESS  ON  TKIAL  FOR 
CONSPIRACY— A  COMMANDRR-IN-CHIBF  OF  THB  NAVY  ON  TRXAC. 
FOR  COWARDICE — AND  A  COMMANDBR-IN-C^IEF  OF  THB  ABMY 
ON   TRIAL    FOR    BRIBERY    AMD    CORRUFTION  !*' 

A  pretty  specimen  truly  of  the  sternness  and  purity  of  re- 
publican Virtue.  On  the  subject  of  religion  the  author *s  re* 
marks  are  loose,  superBcial,  and  inconclusive. 

'*  The  Romish  religion/*  be  observes,  "  is  a  serpent  without  a 
sting ;  and,  like  those  which  the  Jugglers  of  India  carry  about,  it 
may  come  out  of  its  l>ox  to  amuse  the  people,  but  it  can  do  them  no 
iojary.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  religions  of  every  denominatioa 
prosper  more  under  a  state  of  persecutimi  than  of  toleraiion. 

This  is  a  common-place  assertion^  often  repeated  without 
reflection,  and,  which  is  still  worse,  without  examination  into 
its  justice.  The  truth  is,  that  this  "  singular  fact"  is  any  thing 
but  a  fact.    Did  the  Hugonots  prosper  in  France  under  the 

Krsecutions  of  Charles  IX.  or  of  Louis  XIV.  ?  Or  did  the 
otestants  flourish  in  England  under  the  reign  of  Mary  ? 
The  assertion,  then,  is  not  more  repugnant  to  historical  truth, 
than  it  is  revolting  to  common  sense.  Our  authorsees  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Canada  enjoying  political  consequence 
and  power,  and  yet  pursuing  no  plans  against  the  government, 
or  the  Protestant  part  of  the  community  ;  and  thence  he 
draws  the  following  most  sagacious  inference. 

'*  An  English  or  Irish  Roman  Catholic,  upon  the  same  principle, 
would  care  very  little  whether  a  Protestant  or  Catholic  prince  tilled  tb« 
throne,  as  k>n^  as  he  enjoyed  the  same  honours  and  confidence  as  bin 
Pfotesiaiit  brethren,  and  had  nothing  to  gain  by  the  change.*' 

It  is  no  great  complimen;  to  pay  to  the  papists,  to  say  that 
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they  Will  remain  faithful  to  their  king  and  cpuntry,  if  they 
have  nothing  to  gain  by  their  treachery  and  desertion,  ft 
follows,  then,  according  to  Mr.  Lambert's  mode  of  reasoning, 
that  where  they  have  something  to  gain  by  their  treason  they 
ought  not  to  be  trusted.  And  that  the  Irish  papists  would  have 
something  to  gain  by  the  subversion  of  the  established  church 
it  needs  no  argument  to  prove.  Dr.  Dromgoole,  who  under- 
stands the  question  much  better  than  Mr.  Lambert,  has  already 
settled  the  point.     And  as  to  any  change  in  the  disposition  or 

Erinciples  of  modern  papists,  Dr.  Troy  and  Mr.  Plowden,  who 
now  them  much  better  than  Mr.  Lambert,  have  given  him  a 
formal  contradiction  on  that  head.  We  are  not  a  little  surpriz* 
ed,  then,  that  with  such  testimonies  before  him,  he  should 
presume,  on  a  subject  which  he  has  considered  most 
superficially,  if  at  all,  to  sprak,  in  contradiction  to  them,  thus 
dogmatically.  With  an  assurance  equalled  only  by  his 
Ignorance,  he  represents  the  protestants  of  Ireland  as  the 
oppressors  of  the  pajists  ;  not  only  is  this  assertion  totally 
unfounded  in  fact,  but  the  fact  is  the  very  reverse  of  his  state* 
ment ;  for,  were  this  the  place  for  such  a  discussion,  we  could 
produce  abundant  proofs  of  Irish  protestants  persecuted  by 
papists.  He  then  begs  the  question,  and,  in.  a  strain  of  loose 
declamation,  adds,  "  Do  away  tfieir  grievances,  and  they  will 
have  nothing  to  complain  of;  put  them  on  the  same  footing  as 
•urselves,  and  they  will  have  nothing  to  hope  for,  nothing  to 
expect,  beyond  what  they  arc  lawfully  entitled  to."  This, 
advice  to  make  George  the  Third  do  even  more  than  what  cost 
James  the  Second  his  crown  and  political  existence,  comes 
\\:\ih  an  uncommon  good  grace  from  this  commercial  tourist. 
If  this  gentleman  had  confined  himself  to  staves,  lumber, 
hogsheads,  commercial  regulations,  and  the  state  of  habits,  and 
manners,  and  laws,  as  he  found  them  in  the  countries  which 
he  visited,  he  would  not  have  merited  the  reproach  of  ignorance 
and  presumption  which  must  now  attach  to  him,  for  meddling 
with  things  beyond  the  compass  of  his  studies  ;  end  for  which 
his  pursuits  have  evidently  disqualified  him  tojud^e.  But  he 
must  he  ignorant  of  humai»  nature,  beyond  all  ordinary  degrees 
of  ignorance,  or  be  simple  beyond  all  common  degrees  of 
simplicity,  if  he  really  believes  the  pHpists  would  b«  so  harmless 
and  conjiented  as  he  represents  them,  in  case  they  were  admit- 
ted to  the  ;>ame  cafKihlHty  of  enjoying  (>olitical  power  as  the 
protestants  enjpy,  witJiout  sutMntiting  to  the  same  conditions  to 
whici)  the  protestants  are  obliged  to  submit— a  part  of  the 
question  which  thisdogmuticJil  writer,  witli  oil  Ws  candour,  has 
tbuujfht  proptiT   who}^'  to  ovcrlooL     lu   ihtf  first  place,  wf 
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peremptorily  deny  his  assertion,  that  the  papists  of  Ireland 
labour  under  any  grievance  ;  they  have  the  same  security  for 
their  persons  and  their  property  as  protestants  liave  ;  and  they 
labour  under  no  incapacity  but  wliat  they  voluntarily  impose 
upon  themselves — the  law  imposes  none.  It  prescribes  a  test, 
indeed,  to  be  taken  by  all  subjects,  indiscriminately,  who  seek 
for  place  or  power  in  the  state  ;  such  protestants  and  others  as 
chuse  to  take  it  become  capable  of  holding  either  place  or 
power  ;  such  as  do  not  chuse  to  take  it,  from  whatever  motive, 
remain  incapable  ; — but  this  is  no  grievance,  it  infringes  no 
privilege,  it  violates  no  riglit. 

In  the  next  place,  experience  might  have  satisfied  this 
inconsiderate,  and  ill-informed,  writer,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a 
necessary  consequence,  that,  because  men  have  nothing  to 
complain  of,  they  will  not  complain.  History  abounds  witli 
proofs  of  the  contrary.  When  the  elective  franchise  was 
applied  for  by  the  Irish'  papists,  all  their  leaders  and  even  Mr. 
Grattan  himstlf,  pledged  themselves,  that,  if  their  application 
were  successful,  they  should  be  perfectly  satisfied,  and  would 
utter  no  more  complaints,  would  prefer  no  Marther  demandis. 
Yet  since  that  period,  their  complaints  have  become  louder, 
.  their  demands  more  numerous  and  more  urgent.  But,  forsooth  ! 
"  they  will  have  nothing  to  hope  for,  nothing  to  expect  beyond 
what  they  are  lawfully  entitled  to."  We  have  the  assurance  of 
Dr.  Dromgoole,  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  tlie  Catliolic 
Board,  that  they  would  not  only  hope  for,  and  expect,  bu^ 
would  exert  their  utmost  efibrts  to  promote,  the  subversion  of 
the  established  church,  and  the  ascendancy  of  popery,  whicl^, 
with  ail  due  deference  to  this  theological  sophister,  would  not 
be  very  lawful,  nor  absolutely  unimportant.  But  his  folly  and 
presumption  do  not  end  here.  He  goes  on,  in  the  usual  way 
of  men  who  affect  to  reason  on  subjects  which  they  do  not 
uriderstand,  to  argue  most  illogically,  to  make  comparisons 
where  no  analogy  can  be  found,  and  to  draw  general  conclu- 
sions from  particular  premises.  He  presumes  that  the  opi>o- 
fiets  of  the  popish  claims  have  forgotten  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
—  the  fact  is,  that  he  has  either  forgotten  or  wholly  overlooked 
those  points  in  Elizabeth's  reign  which  bear  immediately  ou 
the  subject  under  his  consideration  ;  and,  which  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  though  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  in  a  way  not 
very  creditable  to  either  his  candour  or  his  fidelity,  he  has 
chosen  entirely  to  pass  over  the  very  instructive  reign  of  hes 
sister,  Mary.  Oh !  but  he  has  a  triumphant  argument  to  pro- 
duce against  us  !  The  papists  raise  no  disturbances  in  the 
United  States  !  And,    in  the  Cauadas,  the  utmost  harmony 
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prevails  bettvccn  the  papists  and  the  protestants,  and  therefore, 

no  danger  could  possibly  accrue  to  the  protestant  constitution, 

and  established  church,  of  Great  Britain,  from  a  compliance 

with  the  demands  of  the  Irish  papist*.     On  a  man  who  reasons 

so  wildly,  or  who,  as  the   French  would  more  appropriately 

express  it,  qui  deiaisonne  tant^  argument  would  be  thrown  away. 

We  shall  beg  leave  just  to  remind  him,  however,  that  there  are 

sonie  triftiug  diffei'ences  between  the  countries  which  he  adduces 

as  examples,  and  that  country  which  he  kindly  undertakes  to 

admonish.     In   the  United   States   of  America,  there  is  no 

religion  of  the   state,  no  religion  established  by  law — it   is 

foreign  from  our  purpose  to  consider  what  effect  this  regulation 

has  upon  public  morals  ;  but  the  fact  being  so,  every  rational 

man  will  instantly  perceive,   that  America  cannot  possibly   be 

adduced  as  a  case  in  point,  nor,  indeed,  could  it  bear  at  all  on 

the  argument,  unless  the  question  were,  the  policy  or  impolicy 

of  having  an  established  religion  in  Great  Britam,  which  no 

Uberalist  of  the  present  age,  we   believe,  since   the   death  of 

the  great  Heresiarch,  Priestley,  has  ventured  to  moot. 

^,v  The   Canadas,   too,   are   peculiarly  circumstanced;  at  the 

-time    of   fhc  conquest,   they  were  a  catholic   country;    the 

the    established  religio7i ;    and    an    immense 

opulation  was,  and  still  is.  Catholic.  The  catholic 

as,  and  most  properly,  secured  in  all  its  rights, 

mmunities,  and  is  still  in  effect,  the  established 

:ountry.    The  protestant  religion   is,   indeed, 

its   clergy  are  pensioners  of  the  state.     If  any 

to  be  derived,  then,  from  the  sUite  of  things  in 

would  bear  a  directly  contrary  application  to 

Lambert  has,  stupidly,  given  it. 

ig  in  his  own  strength,  he  ventures  still  farther 

th,   when  he  quits  particulars  and  comes   to 

generals.  * 

"  A  man,"  he  gravely  insists^  "  cannot  be  said  to  be  accountable 
for  thecrrprs  and  defects  of  that  religion  which  originated  cenlurieg 

'.  before  he  was  born,  and  in  which  he  was  initialed  by  his  parents.  The 
m     recepis  of  every  religion  tend  to  the  adoration  of  a  supreme 

.  Being,  though  the  forms  under  which  he  is  worshipped  are  nearly  as 
various  as  the  people  who  worship  him.  IVhile,  therefore,  a  man  ads 
strictly  up  to  the  precepts  inculcated  by  his  faiths  no  matter  whether 
Pagan,  Christian,  Jew,  or  Mohammedan,  he  is,  according  to  my 
humble  ideas,  as  much  entitled  to  admission  into  Heaven  as  one  of  a 
MOHtrary  religion,  though  the  latter  should  arrogate  to  himself  and 
^hers  qfhis  sect  exclusive  ri^ht  and  title  to  0kat  holy  place,'- 

The  autlior  labours  under  a  radical  error,  which  is  wholly 
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inexcusable  in  a  man  who  thinks  himself  quidttied  to  obtrude 
(lis  opinions  on  the  Christian  world,  on  the  most  important  of 
all  subjects.  He  assumes  it  as  a  fact,  (and  in  truth  there  is  no 
end  to  his  assumptions)  that  every  denomination  of  christiaos 
claims  to  itself  an  exclusive  title  to  salvation.  When  the  fact 
is  so  notorious,  that  scarcely  a  child  can  be  ignorant  of  it, 
that  tliis  intolerant  and  unchristian  pretension  is  confined 
solely  to  the  church  of  Rome.  The  Protestants  never  were 
either  so  ignorant  or  so  impious  as  to  maintain  the  outrageous 
proposition,  that  none  but  themselves  would  be  saved.  And 
it  is  not  to  be  endured,  that  a  mercantile  traveller,  because  he 
xjhuses  to  exercise  hb  ingenuity  in  descanting  on  religious 
subjects,  should  thus  libel  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian 
community.  He  must  submit  to  correction,  also,  for  pro* 
finely  talking  of  man  being  entitled  to  admission  into  heaven ; 
he  ought  to  know,  that  admission  to  that  consummation  of  all 
felicity,  is  a  matter  of  grace  to  be  humNy  and  gratefully  ac- 
kuowledgod,  not  of  right  to  be  presumptuously  and  impiousiy 
asserted. 

Every  man  is  accountable  for  the  faith  which  he  professes^ 
and  for  the  doctrines  which  he  embraces,  who  has  the  means 
afforded  him  of  trying  both  by  the  only  infallible  test-— the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  of  obtaining  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  those  spiritual  pt^achers  and  teachers,  whom  Christ  himself 
appointed  for  the  ipstruction  and  edification  of  the  members  of 
his  church.  To  men  so  .circumstanced,  then,  ignorance  and 
example  neither  do  nor  can  supply  any  available  excuse  for 
error,  cherished  and  persevered  in.  That  the  Jcic,  who  npt 
only  rejected,  but  sacritieed,  his  God,  is  equally  entitled  ta  a 
lieavenly  reward,  with  the  Christian  who  received,  adored,  and 
obeyed  him,  is  an  assertion  so  fraught  with  temesity^  and  so 
repugnant  to  common  sense,  that  no  words  can  character!;^ 
it   with  appropriate  strength.     It  is  not  for  man,  indeed,  to 

Erescribe  bounds  to  the  mercy  of  hi^  Creator ;  but  as  God' 
imself  has  prescribed  the  conditions,  without  an  observance 
of  which,  man  cannot  be  saved,  it  is  neither  rashness  n(»r  iiito-  ^ 
lerance  to  declare,  that  none  but  sincere  and  obedient  Chris* 
tians,  \a4io  perform  these  conditions,  can  be  the  objects  of  hit 
cwenanted  mercy ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  height  of  arrogance 
and  presumption  in  a  Christian  to  assign  to  all  men,  even  to 
those  who  have  rejected  his  covenant,  the  same  rewards  as  are 
graciously  promised  to  those  who  accept  and  observe  it»  Much 
more  might  be  said,  in  the  way  of  correction,  to  this  writer, 
who  pursues  his  wild  deglamation  on  religion^  through  a  dozen 
•r  fourteen  octavo  pages,  but  we  have  said  sufficient  to  mark 
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bis  spirit,  and  to  expose  his  ignorance.    And,  all  we  are  anxious 
for,  is  to  prevent  the  minds  of  readers,  as  weak  and  super- 
ficial as  himself,  from  being  led  astray  by  his  bold  assertions, 
aiul  his  wretched  sophistry.    The  age  is  liberal^  and  we  know, 
from  experience,  that  every  thing  which  favours  a  laxity  of 
principle,  religious,  moral,  or  poiiticul,  meets  with  a  favourable 
,  reception,  and  a  ready  belief.     He  closes  his  dissertation  with 
some  gross  reflections  on  the   Protestant  clergy  in  Canada, 
.  whom  he  roundly  taxes  with  a  haughty,  supercilious,  behaviour; 
with  a  deficiency  in  the  necessary  qualifications  to  excite  affec- 
tion, and  to  raise  esteem ;  with  inability  to  read  the  service 
with  propriety  ;  and  with  exaction ;  he   excepts,  indeed,  the 
bishop  of  Quebec  from  the  scope  of  his  observations,  conde- 
scendingly admitting  him  to  be  a  man  of  talents,  and  a  most 
eloquent  and  masterly  preachei,  but  he  qualifies  his  commen- 
dation with  a  sneering  remark — that   ^'  his  salary  is  i^>500  per 
annum,  and  he  preaches  two  sermons  annually."     As  we  do 
not  suspect  this  travelling  trader  of  knowing  what  the  duties 
of  a  bishop  are,  we  shall  not  censure  him  for  supposing  that 
jjTcacldng  constitutes  a  part  of  it.     As  to  his  reflections  on  the 
clergy,  we  do  not  know  enough  of  them  to  justify  us  in  declar- 
ing them  to  be  wholly  unfounded ;  but,  with  the  specimens 
which  we  liave  before  us,  of  his  own  blunders  and  misrepre- 
sentations, and  perversions,  on  subjects  connected  with  religion, 
as  bis  opinion  is  evidently  founded,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
report  of  others,  we  shall  certainly  withhold  our  belief  of  their 
justice  and  applicability,  until  we  shall   be  better  informed. 
We  ^  shall  now  take  leave  of  xMr.  Lambert  for  the  present,  and 
postpone  our  further  observations  on  his  work  to  the  ensuing 
-.  month. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


The  Cottager's  Friend ;  or^  a  word  in  sea,son  to  him  uho  w?  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess  a  Bible  or  AVm?  Testament ^  in  tuo  parts. 
Being f  principally^  a  selection  of  Teals  from  GaMreWs 
{Francis  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,)  Christian  Institutes  ;  or. 
Hie  sincere  fiord  qf  God:  in  order  to  if  struct  and  indtue  the 
ignorant  and  unlearned  to  search  the  Scripiurbs,  and  tm- 
plani  and  confirm  in  the  he  rtof  every  true  Protest  ant  y  the  Prin 
ciples  of  1  HE  CuuRca  op  England,  w<hy  law  established. 
Also  sliort  Forms  (jf  Prayer,  ^c  for  several  oicasions;  selecteil 
from  the  works  of  Bial^p  fFtison,  and  other  learned  and  pious 
Divines,  Inscribed  by  Peirnutsion  to  the  Bight  Bev9rend 
Hie  Lord  Bisltop  qf  *6V.  David's.    By  Adjniral  Lord  Bad- 
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stock,  Fifth  Edition.  London,  Rivingtons,  St.  \Paurs 
Church  Yard  ;  Hatchard,  Piccadilly.  Price  4d.  or  3s.  6d. 
per  dozen.   1814. 

The  mistakes   made  by  many  well  disposed  Christians,  con- 
cerning the    proper  nature  of  Faitli,    have  ever  occasioned 
great  emharrassments   to  those  who   have   been   called  to  the 
high  office  of  instructing  the  people  in   the   momentous  ar- 
ticles of  Christian  truth.     How  far  fatth  may  be  supposed  to 
exclude  the  necessity  of  works,  or  whether  Faith  and  works 
are  to  be  united,  to  render  either  separately  acceptable  to  God, 
is   a  subject  that  has    ever  exercised  the  ingenuity  of    the 
teachers   of  Christianity,  and   the  divided  opinion  prevailing 
tjpon  it  among  Christians,  from  the  days   of  the  Apostles  to 
the  present  period,  too  clearly  manifest  with  how  little  good 
effect  it  has  been    agitated.     Much  of  the  supposed  difficulty 
arises,  probably  rather  from  the  ambiguity  of  language  than 
from  any  real   diffiTCHce  of  opinion  among   the  professors  of 
Christianity ;     for  it   is  impossible  that  any  person   of   the 
plainest  understanding  should  peruse  the  Scriptures,  and  not 
be  satisfied  that  faith  alone  cannot  render  him   acceptable  to 
God,  and  that  works  alone  cannot  constitute  him  a  Disciple  of 
Jesus  Christ;  or,    in    other  words,    not    be  convinced  that 
Faith  and  works  united  are  the  proper  medium  through  which 
the  benefits  of  Christ's  atonement  will   be  conveyed  to  fallea 
man.     Plain,  however,  as  this  subject  is  to  any  unprejudiced 
reader  of  the  Holy   Scriptures,  the  traditions  and  systems  of 
men  have  distorted  the  perspicuity  of  Divine  Revelation,  and 
per|)etuated  a  difference  of  sentiment,  where  no  difference  should 
ever  have  existed.  Grievous,  indeed,  are  the  mistakes  on  this  sub- 
ject among  the  humbler  classes  of  Society,  and  most  mischiev- 
ous havetheybecn  in  their  effects.  While  faith  has  been  exclu- 
sively insisted  on,  and  works  consequently  not  allowed  their  pro- 
p^  value,  less  care  has  been  exerted  to  regulate  the   conduct, 
thantheScriptures  evidently  require;  and  the  harangued  of  some 
indiscreet  and  heated  preacher  on  the  abstract  nature  of  Faith, 
have  often  aroused  a  conviition^  or  something  called  a  amvic- 
tion,  in  the  minds  of  the  unlearned,  not  less  distant  from  gos- 
pel truth,  than  it  is  pernicious  to  the  individual  and  society,  in 
its  tendency  to  render  integrity  of  conduct  of  secondary  atten- 
tion.    This  alarming  error  is  most  judiciously  provided  against 
in  the  little  tract  now  before  us.     The  noble  author  has  pro- 
.  duced  many  scriptural  texts,  as  he  candidly  acknowledges,  from 
GastreWs  Listitutes^  which  he  prudently  leaves  to  speak  for 
themselves*    Thus  avoiding  any  thing  like  controversy,  while 
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he  diligeotly  produces  the  essence  of  gospel  truth,  lie  ably 
supports  the  character  of  his  admirable  work,  and  proves  him- 
self  «*  The  cottager's  friend."  We  will  add  that  he  has 
proved  himself  thb  friend  of  thb  Christian  worli^; 
since  there  is  no  one  so  exalted  in  society  but  will  find  bis  tract 
a  seasonable  remembrancer  of  the  leading  doctrines  and  duties 
of  Christianity ;  and  there  is  no  one  so  low,  nor  so  uneducated, 
but  he  will  also  find  perspicuously  conveyed  in  it  a  faithful 
epitome  of  whatever,  as  a  disciple  of  Christ,  he  is  bound  to 
beUeve  and  to  do.  For  ourselves,  we  thank  the  noble  admiral 
for  the  pleasure  and  edification  which  we  have  received  from 
the  perusal  of  it.  Most  freely  making  this  acknowledgment,  we 
beg  respectfully  to  observe,  that  the  tract  might  be  rendered  more 
serviceable  if  some  short  instructions  were  conveyed  in  it  as  to 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the 
obligation  upon  Christians  to  attend  the  duly  authorized  and 
cpiscopally  consecrated  ministry.  This  might  easily  be  done 
in  the  subsequent  editions,  to  which  we  hope  that  this  useful 
little  work  will  extend,  and  this  would  establish  its  claim  to 
what  it  professes,  to  vnplant  or  confirm  in  ilie  lieart  (^  every  true 
Pr6testantj  tlie  principles  oj  the  thb  Church  of  Englanp, 
€is  by  law  establidied.  These  principles  are  lamentably  Iq^t 
view  of,  in  the  prevailing  and  increasing  indifference  among 
the  humbler  classes  of  society,,  and  often  promoted  by  the 
higher  classes,  whether  the  church  or  the  meeting  be  attended ; 
whereas,  if  there  be  divine  authority  for  episcopacy,  which  the 
Church  of  England  maintains  that  there  is,  then  the  meeting, 
which  is  opened  in  violation  of  that  authority,  cannot  be  re- 
sorted to  DWthout  injury  to  those  principles  which  the  noble 
author  would  implajit  and  confirm.  If  this  suggestion  be  at- 
tended to,  we  *  liall  hope  that  the  work  may  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  venerable  society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge, 
and  be  extensively  circulated  with  their  tracts. 

Mercepted  Letters ;  or  the  Two-penny  Post  Bag.  To  which 
are  added.  Trifles,  re-printed.  By  Thomas  Brown  the 
Younger.  Eleventh  Edition.  18mo.  Pp.  109,  5s.  6d.  Carr. 

These  splenetic  effusions  of  some  opposition- muse  have  been 
ascribed  to  a  poet,  who  has  more  genius  than  chastity,  and  are 
said  to  have  lost  him  a  situation  wl^ich  would  liave  been  pro- 
ductive of  more  profit  than  all  the  poems  he  has  ever  written, 
or  ever  will  write.  Whoever  ihe  author  may  be,  his  pro- 
ductions ar«  more  remarkable  tor  tlieir  wit  than  for  their  truth ; 
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the  Prince  Regent  and  his  Ministers  are  assailed  without 
mercy,  and  without  decorum ;  and  the  gall  of  their  assailant 
seems  to  have  been  more  particularly  called  forth,  by  their 
rigid  adherence  to  the  genuine  principles  of  the  British  con- 
stitution; and  especially  by  the  Prince's  steady  rejection  of 
the  advice  to  adopt  that  line  of  conduct  which  produced  the 
cxclubion  of  our  Second  James  from  the  throne  of  these 
realms.  We  shall  extract  one  of  the  least  offensive  of  these 
pieces,  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style^  and  as  a  sample  of 
his  abilities. 

From  Messrs.  Lackington  and  Co.  to  — ,  Esa. 
"  Per  post.  Sir,  we  send  your  M.  S.— look'd  it  thro*— 
Very  sorry— but  can't  undertake — 'twoold*nt  do. 
Clever  work,  Sir  ! — would  get  up  prodigiously  well- 
Its  only  defect  is— -it  never  would  sell ! 
And  though  statesmen  may  glory  in  being  unhought. 
In  an  author,  we  think.  Sir,  that's  rather  a  fault. 

**  Hard  tiroes,  Sir,  most  book^  are  too  dear  to  be  read-—' 
Though  the  gold  of  good-sense,  and  wii*s  small-change  are  fledj, 
Yet  the  paper  we  publishers  pass,  in  their  stead. 
Rises  higher  each  day,  and  ('tis  frightful  to  think  it !) 
Not  even  such  oameB  at  F— g— d's  ean  sink  it  1  * 

"  However,  Sir,  if  you're  for  trying  again, 
And  at  something  that's  veudable—* we  are  your  men. 
Since  the  Chevalier  C — rr  took  to  marrying  lately. 
The  trade  is  in  want  of  a  traveller  greatly-^ 
No  job.  Sir,  more  easy— your  country  once  plann'd, 
A  month  aboard  ship^  and  a  fortnight  on  land. 
Puts  yourx]uarto  of  travels.  Sir,  clean  out  of  hand. 
An  East  India  pamphlet's  a  thing  that  would  tell-» 
And  a  song  for  the  Papists*  is  sure  to  sell  well.. 
Or — supposing  you've  nothing  original  in  view. 
Write  parodies.  Sir,  and  much  fame  it  will  win 
You'll  get  to  the  Blue-Stocking  Routs  of  Alb — N 
(Mind — not  to  her  rfwnerj— a  second'hand  muse 
Must'nt  think  of  aspiring  to  7ne5«  with  the  Blues.) 
Or— in  case  nothing  else  in  this  world  you  can  do— 
The  deuce  is  in  t.  Sir,  if  you  cannot  review. 


\ 

n  you  5        V 
-N— A!     J 


*  We  have  here  taken  a  trifling  liberty  with  the  original)  in  oider 
to  render  it  more  conformable  with  iruthy  for  the  sale  of  his  own  book 
sufficiently  proves  that  a  song  for  the  Papists  is  more  likely  to  sell, 
aad  what  is  more  to  his  purpose,  to  sell  well  too,  than  w^t  he  is 
pleated  to  call  *'  a  lick  at  the  Papists.'* 
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"  Sboold  jou  feel  any  touch  of  poetical  glow. 
We've  a  scheme  to  suggest— Mr.  Sc — tt,  you  must  koow, 
(Who,  we're  sorry  to  say  it,  now  works  for  the  Row) 
Having  quitted  the  borders  to  seek  new  renown. 
Is  coming,  by  long  quarto  stages,  to  town  ; 
And  beginning  with  Rokebt  (the  job's  sure  to  pay) 
Means  to  do  alJ  the  gentlemen's  seats  on  the  way, 
Now,  the  scheme  is  (though  none  of  our  Hackney*scao  beat  him) 
To  start  a  fresh  poet  through  Highgate  to  meet  him  ; 
Who,  by  means  of  quick  proofs— no  revises— long  coaches- 
May  do  a  few  villas  before  Sc—  tt  approachc*— 
Indeed,  if  our  Pegasus  be  not  curst  shabby, 
He'll  reach,  without  found'ring,  at  least  Woburn  ABBfry. 

"  Such,  Sir,  is  our  plan— if  you're  up  to  the  freak, 
Tis  a  match  !  and  we'll  put  you  in  training  next  week— ^ 
At  present,  no  more — in  reply  to  this  letter,  a 
Line  will  oblige  very  much| 

*'  Your's,  et  cetera. 
••  Templeof  the  Muses.** 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  there  is  no  lack  of  humour 
in  this  epistle,  though  it  be  plentifully  besprinkled  with  the 
bard's  favourite  sauce — ilUnature ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  most  of  the  other  pieces  in  this  little  volume. 


jf  VindUcatian  qf  the  Conduct  of  Lady  Douglas^  during  her  in- 
tercourse  with  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  (Vales : 
io^etlier  urith  Remarks  on  the  Book,  and  on  the  Consequences 
of  its  Publication.  Also,  a  Narrative  of,  and  Commentaries 
upon,  some  Extraordinary  Tramactions ;  including  Anecdotes 
of  numerous  high  distinguishd  Personages.  Pp,  120*,  5s.  6d. 
Wilson.  1814. 

Five  shillings  and  sixpence  for  12G  pages  of  letter  press !!  1 
And  yet  it  was  not  *•  the  object  of  the  author  to  make  a  book ; 
in  proof  of  which,  the  reader  is  desired  to  observe,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  present  tract  arc  printed  witU 
small  types,  and*  in  ccinseqtience  it  contains  about  half  as  much 
more  matter  than  is  usually  sold  for  its  price.''  The  reader 
will  also  observe,  that  one-third  of  the  whole  contents  of  the 
present  tract  is  occupied  by  the  narrative  of  Lady  Douglas,  with 
which  the  public  are  already  acquainted,  and  that  the  whole 
tract  contains  but  one-sixth  as  vwch  more  matter  tlian  is  sold 
every  month  in  magazines  and  reviews  for  half-a-crowm 

"  The  principal  object  of  the  author  is  to  vindicate  Lady 
Douglas  against  the  prejudices  of  the  public  at  large  :*'  an  ardu* 
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(HIS  undertaking,  of  which  the  diflEiculties  are  aggravated  by  the 
coostderatioD,  that  ^  the  writer  knows  too  well  the  perfect  use- 
lessness  of  attempting  to  overcome  prejudice  or  prepossession." 
In  pursuit  of  this  ostensible  object,  the  writer  publishes  an 
introduction,  rather  long,  and  annexes  a  commentary,  rather 
brief,  to  the  narrative  of  Lady  Douglas.  '^  The  defence  is 
written  in  the  spirit  of  perfect  independence,  for  Lady  Douglas 
has  not  been  spared  on  such  parts  of  her  conduct  as  tiie  writer 
has  chosen  to  tlw^  demanded  animadversion ;"  and  ttiere  is  no 
small  difficulty  in  dworing  to  Hanky,  whether  the  subjoined  anno- 
tations are  designed  to  vindicate,  or  to  censure  the  conduct  of 
Lady  Douglas,  to  invalidate  or  to  strengthen  the  evidence  pf 
t(iat  vStn  and  vulgar  woman,  who  divulges  secrets,  which  a  dis- 
charged waiting  woman  would  hesitate  to  repeat,  and  which  a 
superannuated  nurse  would  not  unfold  without  the  precincts  of 
a  bed-chamber. 

We  are  left  to  form  our  own  conjectures  concerning  the  per- 
son, case,  number,  and  gender  of  the  author,  and  our  curiosity 
is  most  facetiously  tortured. 

*^  It  may  be  supposed  by  many,  that  Lady  Douglas  herself 
has  had  some  concern  in  the  production  of  this  tract :"  (she  is 
the  avowed  author  of  the  narrative :)  ^^  that  she  or  her  friends 
have  solicited  the  author  to  prepare  it^  that  hints  have  been 
communicatetd  for  its  contents :  in  short,  that  this  lady  herself 
may  have  been  the  author  of  more  than  what  therein  appears 
with  her  name. 

*^The  writer  knows  too  well  the  perfect  uselessness  of  at- 
tempting to  overcome  prejudice  or  prepossession.  If  it  were 
in  this  place  to  be  solemnly  declared,  that  neither  Sir  John  nor 
lisdy  Douglas  cbuld  possibly  have  knoi^  n  any  thing  of  this  pub- 
lication till  they  saw  it  advertised :  and  that  its  author,  wnose 
sex  is  not  declared,  because  that  is  of  no  consequence  to  the 
public,  never  either  saw  them,  or  either  of  them ;  never  cor- 
responded with  them,  or  had  the  least  communication  directly 
or  indirectly,  on  their  behalf;  and  farther,  that  all  possible 
means  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  name  of  the  said 
writer  from  becoming  known  to  them  or  to  any  otte  else,  except 
to  the  persons  necessarily  concerned  in  the  production  of  the 
tragt.  If  these  assertions,  we  say,  were  ever  so  solemnly  made, 
it  is  evident^  that  nine  hundred  and  ninety*nine  out  of  every 
thoQsand  readers,  would  not  believe  one  word  of  them :  all 
declarations  on  this  head  shall  therefore  be  withheld  ;  it  is  ti^- 
less  to  uxuie  words  in  attempting  to  remove  incredulity.  The 
public,  therefore,  well  satisfied  as  they  must  be,  with  the  quan- 
tity af  matter  here  presented  to  theu^  aod  equally  gratified,  as 
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it  is  hoped,  that  most  of  tbem,  bat  not  alll  will  be  with  ifi 
quality,  are  at  liberty  to  draw,  respeeting  the  author,  whatever 
iDferences  they  may  think  proper.       Pp.  125,  126. 

.We  have  eertainly  never  expressed  any  predilection  for  Lady 
Douglas;  but  we  are  not  so  illiberal  as  to  suppress  any  cir- 
cumstance which  might  be  alleged  in  confirmation  of  her  tes- 
timony, or  in  vindication  of  her  character  firom  the  general 
suspicion  which  it  has  incurred.  We  will  flot,  however,  be 
prov^^d  by  this  l^e  attempt  to  revive  a  discussion  which 
all  good  and  loyal  men  wish  to  bury  in  perpetual  oblivion.  Nor 
should  we  have  taken  any  notice  of  tlie  present  production, 
if  it  had  not  been  announced,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work, 
that  there  is  "preparing  for  publication,  in  one  volume  octavo, 
a  complete  review  of  the  work  generally  known  by  the  title  of 
the  Book,  in  which  the  parts  forming  the  evidence  and  the  de- 
fence, will  be  critically  and  analytically  examined* 

f<  Quid  dtgnura  tanto  feret  hie  promissor  biatu  ?"  We  will 
exhibit  some  specimens  of  his  talent,  of  his  style  and  manner, 
from  whicli  the  reader  may  judge  how  far  he  is  qualified  for  the 
proposed  investigation. 

UsK  OF  THB  FiGUBEs  OF  SPKECH.  His  mouth  he  De'«r 
did  ope,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope."  "  Fanning  the  dormant 
sparks  of  chagrin  into  a  blaze  of  vindictiveness.''  "  A  sto- 
mach capable  of  digesting  adulation."  This  is  like  making 
the  lungs  the  seat  of  love«  '^  Eulogies  were  the  vehicles  to  di- 
rect insults."  "  A  side-wind  hint  of  disapprobation  would  have 
afforded  a  salutary  check."  "  Scandal  herself  would,  at  any 
time,  be  famished,  if  the  food  on  whidi  she  subsists  were  to 
be  purified  by  the  rays  of  reason." 

Criticism  and  Logic.  "  If,  as  a  most  able  writer,"  Mande- 
villefbrsooth!  "asserts,  private  vices  are  public  benefits,  we  have, 
in  the  late  transactions,  a  proof  that  public  wickedness  is  like- 
wise attended  with  general  advantage."  "  The  editors  of 
newspapers  are  sensible  people ;  their  property  is  of  conside- 
rable value ;  but  it  trotiid  be  so  no  longer  than  their  editors 
ivould  continue  to  coincide  with  the  popular  opinion." 

NRWMORALIxf;   OR  CONSEQUENCES  OF  NOT  BELIEVING  AN 

fl^ATH.  "  When  she  was  forced  to  give  her  deposition^  she 
made  a  solemn  appeal  to  God  to  witness  the  truth  of  all  which 
it  contained  ;  hetice,  if  mankind  refuse  to  belieVe,  the  Al- 
mighty is  the  best  judge  of  her  sincerity ;  and  the  least  tiiat  can 
l)e  said  of  those  who  (iresume  to  aiTaign  the  truth  of  Iter  testi* 
mony,  is,  that  they  are  guilty  of  a  gross  act  of  wickedness  and 
immorality." 

Classical  jEBUDinoN:  am  ofti^fNAi*  auoTATioN.  <^  Ver- 
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bum  ssdii  sapienHbca^— Hob."  Poor  Horace  !  A  litde  learn- 
ing is  a  dangerous  thing.  THe  proverb  is  most  incorrectly 
cited,  and  Horace  is  not  the  author  of  it. 

ScBiPTURAL  INFORMATION.  ^^  If  he  may  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  wandering  with  Solomon,  he  can,  at  least,  plead- 
in  defence,  that  he  has  never  had  the  advantage  of  a  body- 
guard of  sach  grave  lecturers  as  David."  '^  Alas !  many  a 
baneful,  sli|n>ery  serpent  insinuates  itself  into  the  Eden  of  do- 
mestic happmess,  and  gluts  upon  forbidden  fruit :  hence  when 
hospitality  is  invaded  by  the  infamy  of  false  friends,  the  find- 
ing of  exceptions  in  high  life,  is  as  surprizing  as  it  is  creditable 
to  the  ladies  who  are  less  licentious  than  their  neighbours." 

Ohe !  jam  satis.  Let  the  author  and  the  purchaser  reflect  on 
these  sentences,  and  let  them  pause,  the  one  before  he  pur* 
chases,  and  the  other  before  he  publishes,  remarks  on  the 
Book,  critically  and  analytically  examined  in  the  same  style  of 
rhetoric,  logic,  morals,  and  theology. 


The  Towers  qf  Ravenswold  ;  or  Days  qf  Ironside.  A  Ho- 
fnonce.  By  William  Henry  Kitchener,  of  theSurrey  Theatre. 
12mo.  2  vols.  Pp.  406.  iOs.  Chappie.  1814. 

To  those  who  are  fond  of  that  kind  of  reading  which  keeps 
curiosity  on  the  watch,  apprehension  alive,  and  teases  the 
reader  with  incessant  disappointments,  without  a  rigid  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  of  probability,  and  the  natural  occurrences  of 
human  life,  may  pass  an  idle  hour,  not  unpleasantly,  in  the 
Towers  of  Ravenswold.  In  point  of  composition,  this  romance 
is  very  unequal ;  some  parts  of  it  are  well  written,  others  very 
indifferently ;  and  frequent  inaccuracies  of  language  occur. 
In  point  oif  morals  it  is  unexceptionable.  Vice  is  punished, 
and  virtue  rewarded ;  and  the  author  appears  to  be  duly  and 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  religions 
truth,  and  of  religious  duties ;  a  merit,  unfortunately,  not 
often  to  be  discovered  Jn  the  writers  of  books  of  this  de- 
scription. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

In  our  last  number,  we  expressed  our  conviction,  that,  ere  the  expira- 
tion of  another  month,  some  decisive  blow  would  be  stricken  on 
the  continent.  We  have,  however,  been  deceived  by  the  inexplicable 
tardiness  of  the  Austrian  armj.  We  almost  begin  to  apprehend  the 
revival  of  that  Aulic  council,  the  prevalence  of  whose  crooked  policy 
alone  prevented  the  emancipation  of  Europe  years  ago,  of  that 
policy,  which,  in  1/97,  withdrew  the  Austrians  under  Prince  Charles* 
from  Switzerland,  and  l.eft  the  Russians  to  be  overwhelmed  by  a 
superior  force.  Why  Prince  Schwartzenburg  did  not  hdovs  on  the 
rear  of  the  French,  when  Buonaparte  led  them  to  attack  Blucher  at 
Laon,  it  is  ditBcult  to  imagine.  We  may  ask,  too,  why  he  did  not 
push  forward  to  Paris  ? 

In  short,  it  would  appear  as  if  Austria  wished  to  let  the  whole 
weight  of  the  war  fall  on  the  Russians  and  Prussians,  that  her  allies 
and  her  enemy  might'be  both  weakened,  while  her  own  force  would 
be  preserved  entire,  so  as  to  leave  her  in  a  situation  to  give  the  law 
to  all,  and  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace.  We  hope,  however,  that 
appearances  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cises,  are  <i£ceitful,  and  that 
Austria,  made  wise  by  experience,  and  prudent  by  past  disasters, 
will  not  suffer  any  such  unworthy  motive  to  influence  her  decisions, 
any  such  suicidal  policy  to  direct  her  operations.  The  gallant  Blu- 
cher, meanwhile,  has  gained  immortal  glory  ;  the  Prussians  have 
nobly  revenged  the  calamities  of  Jena  ;  and  the  Russians  have 
magnanimously  sustained  the  character  which  they  bad  acquired  iu 
many  a  well-fought  battle. 

But  the  chief  source  of  congratulation  to  all  the  enemies  of  ty- 
ranny arises  from  the  loyal  spirit  which  has  burst  forth  in  tjie  South 
of  France,  and  from  the  noble  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bourdeaux. 
It  is  no  small  honour  to  this  country,  that  while  the  march  of  the 
allied  armies  in  the  north  of  France  have  created  nothing  but  doubt 


*  By  the  bye,  is  it  not  very  strange  that  we  should  hear  nothing  of 
tbi*  Prince  who  so  nobly  distinguished  himself,  in  former  wars,  against 
the  French  }  Are  his  politics  different  from  those  of  his  brother  ^  Oj: 
^oes  illness  keep  him  from  the  field  of  honour  ? 
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«nd  dinppoiotnieot  in  the  rohids  of  the  loyalists,  the  advance  of  the 
British  armj  in  the  soatb  has  spread  joy  and  gladness  around  -,  has 
called  forth  exclamations  of  gratitude  snd  praise  3  has  inspired  the 
people  with  confidence  and  courage  ;  and  has  emboldened  them  to 
disdose,  without  hesitation  or  reserve,  the  spontaneous  feelings  of 
their  hearts;  their  deep-rooted  affection  for  their  ancient  race  of 
kings,  and  their  inveterate  abhorrence  of  the  guilt  and  tyranny  of  the 
Usurper.  Now  that  this  gallant  spirit  has  once  exploded,  it  will 
spread  far  and  wide ;  its  beneficial  influence  will  extend  from  south 
to  north  ;  the  brave  and  loyal  inhabitants  of  Brittany  and  the  adjoin- 
ing  provinces  will  once  more  fly  to  arms  >  and  the  favourable  moment 
will  be  seized  for  the  extirpation  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  restoration  of 
a  legitimate  government. 

Thus  has  the  war  acquired  a  new  aspect  and  a  new  character, 
evidently  unlooked-for  by  Austria,  though  hoped  for  by  Russia  and  by 
Prussia  ;  and  though  ardently  desired  by  Great  Britain  !  What  its 
effect  will  be  on  the  wavering  policy  of  the  Allies  $  what  its  influence 
on  the  impoFitic  negotiations  at  Chatillon,  which  seem  calculated 
only  to  keep  the  public  in  a  state  of  anxious  suspense,  and  to  cast 
a  damp  on  the  rising  flame  of  loyalty,  we  neither  know, 
nor,  at  present,  do  we  much  care.  The  die  is  cast— the  gauntlet  of 
loyalty  is  thrown  in  the  face  of  usurpation  -, — honour,  justice,  and 
right,  are  already  arrayed  against  guilt,  violence,  and  fraud;  all 
that  France  contains  of  good  and  virtuous  are  actually  opposed  to  all 
that  it  presents  of  base  and  criminal ;  and  it  no  longer  depends  on 
the  allies,  whether  Frenchmen  shall  endeavour  to  dethrone  an  usurper, 
and  to  restore  a  lawful  monarch  to  his  throne.  If,  callous  to  ever/ 
just  and  magnanimous  sentiment-^if,  dead  to  every  noble  impulse  of 
the  mind— if,  deaf  to  the  calls  of  virtue,  and  of  interest,  they  refrain 
from  taking  a  decisive  part  in  favour  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  they 
may  remain  tame  and  passive  spectators  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  contest,  which  ever  excited  the  interest,  or  involved  the 
destinies,  of  man.  But  they  cannot  be  so  sunk  in  baseness,  so  bli»d 
to  the  fatal  contagion  of  example,  so  bereaved  of  all  reasoning  faculties, 
sodestitnte  of  all  that  iseither  generous  or  just,  in  men  and  sovereigns, 
as  to  fight  against  right,  as  to  enlist  themselves  under  the  banners  ot^ 
usurpation.     This,  we  say,  is  impossible.      Whatever,   then,   th« 
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feelings  or  the  wkhet  ef  indtridiul  advereigns  mejr  be«  Ubf  rojal 
cause  10  France  can  meet  with  no  opposition  fioon  aojjoftbem. 
And  if  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  ihe.aoundest  dictates 
of  a  wise  and  considerate  policy  ;  if  they  allow  their  actions  to  b9 
goided  by  a  just  regard  for  the  permanent  security  of  their  own 
thrones^  and  for  the  real  welfare  and  happiness  of  their  subjects,  thcf 
will,  cordially  and  unanimously,  staiul  forth  in  its  support. 

At  all  events,  we  trust  that  the  recent  occurrences  will  put  an  end 
to  any  difference  of  opinion  which  may  have  existed  in  the  Brit'ati 
cabinet,  on  this  interesting  subject.  The  question  now  is,  not  whether 
we  shall  excite  the  people  of  France  to  declare  in  favour  of  the 
•  BoaiboDs ;  but  whether  we  shall  afford  assisunce  to  the  ]^mof^  of 
France,  who  have,  unbidden,  spontaneously  avowed  their  rcaolatioii 
to  place  Louis  the  Eigbtbbktr  oo  the  throne  of  hit  aDcettort. 
We  have  frequently  referred  to  that  acknowledged  principle  of  the 
law  of  nations,  which  confers  the  right  on  one  state  so  far  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  concerns  of  another,  in  which  two  parties  are  strog* 
gling  for  power,  aa  to  lend  every  support  and  assistance  to  that  partjr 
which  is  fivourable  to  itself,  in  opposition  to  the  other,  which  is  ho8*» 
ttle  to  it.  It  was  on  this  principle,  that  Mr.  Pitt  interfered  with  tbo 
disputes  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1767*  And  is  Lord  Orey  prepased 
m  1814,  to  oppose  an  application  of  the  same  principle  to  Franee> 
which,  in  17B7>  he  and  Mr.  Fox  approved,  when  applied  to  Holland  I 
We  trust  he  will  not ;  if,  however,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  he 
should,  his  political  opponents,  by  referring  lo  the  FarUamentajj 
Debates  of  the  latter  year,  will  be  furnished  with  the  means  of 
^hting  him  with  his  own  weapons. 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  large  quantities  of  arms,  and  an  immense 
supply  of  white  cloth  for  Royal  uniforms,  have  been  sent  to  the  French 
coast.  The  Prince  Regent  is  known  to  entertain  the  most  fervent 
wishes  to  see  the  Bourbons  restored  to  the  throne  of  France  5  his  mi* 
nisters  must  have  the  same  wishes  $  and  wetniist,  that  now  their  wishes 
and  their  policy  will  coincide.  They  must  be  convinced  that  no  peace 
can  be  secure  or  laaiTlng,  which  is  concluded  with  the  present  ruler  of 
France  3  they  must  be  sensible,  too,  that  a  peace  made  with  Louis 
THB  18th,  would  be  made  in  the  true  spirit  of  amity  and  concord, 
and  with  the  most  eordial  desire  to  render  it  penaaoent.    Bvery  mo« 
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Avt,  tberdbre^  combines  to  tnakb  them  second  tbe  vieiK^s  oT  Ihe 
French  Rojalists.  Their  first  care,  under  these  circumstances,  should 
be  to  put  an  instant  tenniDfltioa  to  the  chilling  n^;otiatioaf  at  Qiatilloo* 
It  iRtmld  be  a  croel  insult  to  the  legitimate  monarch  of  the  cotintry, 
to  continue  a  negotiation  with  the  usurper  of  his  throne,  after  his 
107AI  banner  had  been  hoisted.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
irben  Buonaparte  finds  a  formidable  rising  of  the  Royalisu  in  the 
heatrt  of  France,  he  will  accede  to  any  terms  which  can  give  him  a 
chance  of  retaining  his  usurped  power.  The  negotiations  should  im- 
mediately cease,  that  no  such  chance  may  be  afforded. 


MISCELLANIES. 


To  the  Editor  of  ihe  Aniijacobin  BevUw^ 

Tbe  present  state  of  political  affairs,  engages  the  attention  of 
every  considerate  person,  "  big  with  the  fate  of  desolated  Europe  !**, 
The  part  which  England  has  taken  on  the  public  stage,  has  been 
truly  great  and  honourable.  We  should  not,  perhaps,  say  too  tnuch, 
i^  we  ascribe  the  late  exertions  of  the  allied  powers  to  her  influence, 
example,  and  aid.  How  will  she  act  in  the  present  negotiation  ? 
Hie  great  drama  is  drawing  to  its  concluding  scene.  Will  she  not 
lend  an  helping  hand  towards  dethroning  the  impious  usurper,  and 
replacing  the  rightful  monarch  of  France  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the^ 
injured  kings  should  so  £sr  forget  their  personal  and  public  Wrongs,, 
ais  to  spare  this  destroyer  of  millions,  and  give  him  space  to  repeat 
those  wrongs  ?  Does  not  every  voice  exclaim,  at  this  important 
crisis,  '*  This  cannot  be  possible."  "  Primnm  delendus  est  Tyrannus." 
I  trust,  our  very  respectable  and  able  negotiators  will  Support  the 
honour  and  high  character  of  his  country,  by  urging  this  preliminary 
step.  But  whilst  I  feel  for  the  character  of  my  country,  and  wish 
to  have  it  recorded  to  the  end  of  time,  that  its  voice  ceased  not  to 
require  the  annihilation  of  the  reigning  usurper,  I  am  nevertheless* 
convinced,  that  such  endeavours  will  not  prevail.  No  !  Tbe  king** , 
dom  of  France  is  tainted  and  corrupted  by  arrogance  and  infidelity. 
The  people  have  long  been  prepared  for  this  horrible  state  of  mind 
by  the  writings  of  their  pseudo  philosophers ;  "  nor  have  repented 
of  their  fornications,  their  murders  and  thefts.'**  True  it  is,  they 
are  now  apparently  debased,  like  the  beast  "  that  was,  and  it  not  }**t 


*  Rev.  xvii.  8.  t  Ibid  ix,  ch.  21, 
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but  they  will  again  recorer  of  the  deadly  wound)  and  vasi^  kibgfr 
will  again  be  brought  under  their  tway,  and  become  ready  and  mature 
for  the  final  expedition,  at  the  appointed  time,  which  will  lead  to 
the  great  controversy,— and  *' Itiey  shall  ultimately  fall,  and  none 
shall  help.'*  May  England  not  be  accessory  to  such  measures  I  And 
though  she  may  not,— cannot  prevent  them,— may  ahe  escape  unpol- 
luted from  the  trial !  and  preserve  inviolate  those  principles  of  ho* 
nour,  integrity,  and  renown,  which  have  rendered  her,  under  the 
blessing  of  divine  provideoce^  pre-eminent  among  the  nations  of  tbm 
earth*  J.  P. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  AnHjacolin  Reviews 
Queries  concerning  Baptism^ 
Sir, 
I  b^  leave  to  submit  through  the  channel  of  your  Miscellany  the 
following  Queries  :  to  which  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  a  satis&ctorj 
reply. 

1.  Suppose  a  child  to  have  been  privately  baptised  by  a  Dissenting 
Minister  professedly  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  yet  using  the 
prescribed  form  of  words,  and  element;  and  the  same  child  to  be 
afterwards  brought  to  the  Clergyman  of  the  Farisl^  to  be  publicly 
received  into  the  Church.  Is  the  Clergyman,  although  aware  of 
this  ^ct,  authorized  to  proceed  to  the  Fost*Baptismal  Office  ("  I  cev* 
tify,"  &c.)  enjoined  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ?  or,  (since  the 
child  cannot  have  been  baptised  to  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinhy,  in 
which  sense  the  members  of  the  church  understand  the  form  of  bap- 
tism.) Is  the  clergyman  to  use  the  complete  office  for  public  bap- 
tism, and  re-baptise  the  child  with  the  conditional  form>  ''If  thou  art 
not  already  baptised,  I  baptise  thee,*'  &c. 

2.  In  case  a  child  should  have  been  privately  baptised  by  a  Dissent- 
ing Minister,  not  circumstanced  as  the  former,  but  coinciding  in  sen- 
timent with  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Should  tiie  child 
be  subsequently  brought  to  the  Clergyman  of  the  Parish  to  be  publicly 
received  into  the  Church.  Is  the  Clergyman  to  admit  the  "  lawful- 
ness'* and  propriety  of  such  Baptism,  and  proceed  to  the  Post  Bap- 
tismal Office  without  further  iuquiry  }  or,  (since  he  is  enjoined  to  ask^ 
"  By  whom  was  this  child  baptised  ?'*  and  further  to  *'  certify  to  the 
congregation*'  that ''  all  has  been  well  done,  and  according  to  doe 
order  concerning  the  Baptism  of  this  child,**  >vbich  he  may  conceive 
that  he  cannot  conscientiously  do  when  the  child  has  not  been  bap- 
tised by  3O'  lawful  Minister.")  Is  he  to  use  the  Baptismal  Office, 
and  to  baptise  the  child  with  the  conditional  form,  as  directed  when 
doubts  arise,  *'  If  thou  art  not  already  baptised,  I  baptise  thee,*'  Ice. 

Your's, 

S.  E 
Feb.iB,iei4. 
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Mitcelknks^  tjf 

FOREST  OF  DEAN. 
To  the  Editor. 
Sjb, 
Your  kind  attention  to  the  interest  of  the  Foresters  bat  been  of 
eoential  ser?ice.  By  permitting  a  continuance  of  the  Subscriptions  in 
jnoor  publication,  tint  service  will,  I  hope,  be  extended. 

I  am,.  Sir, 

Your  much  obliged, 

And  most  obedient  Servant, 
P-  M.  PROCTER. 
Donatims  towards  the  Endowment  qf  the.  Chapel  in  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  continued. 

L.    s.   d. 

The  Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  LandafT. 10    0    O 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Gloucester 2    O    O 

W.  Anbury,  Esq.  Bicknor 10    O    O 

Miss  Hughes,  Glasbury  Hey 3     3     o 

Mrs.  Wood,  Staunton 1     1     o 

The  Children  of  a  Lady 2    O    O 

Bf  Charles  Bridges,  Esq.  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. .  21     O    O 
Congregational  collection    on  the  day  of    the    General 
Thanksgiving,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Helm,  Vicar  of  Sytha- 

riogton,  Gloucester 4  10    6 

By  Messrs.  Hoares  and  Co.  Bankers. 

The  Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham 20    0    O 

By  Sir  J.  Lnbbockand  Co. 

Tbe  Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester 5    O    O 

Rev.  Thomas  Coney 5    0    O 

By  Mr.  Seeley. 

Rigbt  Hon.  Lord  Gambier 10    O    O 

Mr.  W.  Blackbone 5    O    O 

By  Mr.  Hatchard. 

Henry  Thompson,  Esq*  Kirby-hall • 10  10    O 

B.T.  Ho!  brook.  Esq 2    O    O 

Mr.  Charles  Stewart 20    O    O 

By  Condall  and  Clarke. 

Jeremiah  Dyson,  Esq.  Palace  Yard 5    0    O 

By  Wm.  Condale,  esq.  Bedford  Row,  a  subscription  for 
Prayer  Books,  Homilies,  and  Tracts,  with  which  358 
Prayer  Books,  &c.  Ice.  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Condale 

for  tbe  Congregation  at  the  Forest  Chapd 39  13    Q^ 

In  addition  to  the  above  opportune  and  excellent  gift,  Mr.  Procter 
received  25  Prayer  Books^  from  an  Episcopalian,  and  25  ditto  from  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  for  which  be  re* 
turns  the  most  grateful  thanks  of  the  Foresters.  Subscriptions  re- 
ceived by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Hotres  and  Co.  and  Sir  John  Lab- 
bock,  Forster,  and  Co.  by  Mr.  Hatchard  ;  Mr.  Sealey }  and  by  your 
amch  obliged,  and  most  obedient  Servant, 

PAYLER  M-  PROCTER. 
Niwland  Vicarage,  Cofford,  Gloucester,  F€t.igth,lSi4. 
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The  foUpwiag  letters  iq  Dr.  Droqogoole^s  memorable  speech  have 
been  transmitted  to  as,  by  a  higbly-respected  correapondeot  is 
Dublin^  who  assures  us,  that  they  are  the  production  of  that  very 
able,  and  loyal  historian  of  the  Irish  Rebellion^-Sia  Richard  Mus- 
GRAVB.  By  whomever  composed,  they  contaio  a  great  deal  of 
raluaole  information  highly  interesting  to  the  Protestant  community) 
at  this  juQcture. 


Observations  on  Doctor  Dromgoole*s  Speech,  delivered  in  ihc  Catholic 
Boaid^  on  the  6th  December,  1813.     Jn  a  series  qf  letters. 

LETTER  I. 

For  some  years  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  not  only  in  their  com« 
tfiittees  and  board,  sitting  in  Dublin,  but  in  their  provincial  conven- 
tions, have  been  complaiqing  of  the  want  of  religious  liberty,  under 
oor  excellent  constitution,  which  they  grossly  libel,  by  untruly  repre* 
senting  it  as  calculated  rather  to  oppress  than  protect  them ;  and, 
under  this  pretext,  they  have  frequently  reflected,  in  opprobious  laji* 
gpage,  on  the  highest  and  most  dignified  members  of  the  8tate>  not 
only  in  the  aggregage,  but  individually,  and  by  name.  But  the  mild- 
aess  and  forbe^tance  of  government,  notwithstandipg  socb  provoca- 
tion,  afiprd  a  cofnplete  refutation  of  their  calumnious  aasercioos ;  for 
I  will  venture  to  assert,  th^t  the  gross  scurrility  and  venomous  abuse, 
Httle  sbprt  of  treason^  pttered  against  both,  in  these  assemblies, 
wouW  nqt  be  sv^ffered  to  pass  with  impunity,  in  any  other  civiliaed 
uatiop,  ancient  or  modern.* 

Emboldened  by  this,  Doctor  Dromgoole,  on  the  8th  of  December 
last,  delivered  in  the  Catholic  board,  a  virulent  libel  against  the  esta* 
blisked  church  ;  in  which,  however,  be  had  the  candour  to  acknow 


^  *  Th^  do  all  this»  a?  a  representative  body,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  convention  law«  enacted  in  the  year  1  jgs,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  choosing  anfl  assembling  of  such  assemblies, 
to  repcesent  the  people.  They  have  assumed  the  forms  and  the  func- 
tions of  parliament  ;  and  tbropgb  theirpriestt  they  exercise  unbounded 
inflnence  over,  the  Popish  multitude.  See  in  pagfn  458,  9,60,  1,  2, 
3>  of  vpL  44»  thp  dreadful  scenes  of  anarchy  and  treason,  of  robbery' 
and  murder  which  preceded  the  com^ptioulaw  in  179^$  and  occa* 
sioDedaoeoessity  of  enacting  it. 
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Mge,  that  the  fundaroental  principles  of  his  religion  are  radically 
bostiie  to  it,  and  that  the  Popish  clergy  are  conscientiously  bound  to 
use  the  oaost  cealotis  exertions  for  iu  subversion  3  and  he  infers  from 
this,  that  it  would  be  absurd,  presumptuous,  and  insulting  to  them, 
to  Require  securities  from  them  for  it^  protection.  He  predicts  the 
speedy  fall  of  the  established  church,  because  it  is  a  novelty,  and, 
therefore,  schismatic  ^  and  he  asserts,  "  that  already  the  marks  of 
approaching  ruin  are  upon  it,  and  that  the  efibrts  of  statesmen  and 
IMtrliameatf,  lo  make  It  perroaoenc  and  inviolate  will  be  vain,  and 
io  mockery  of  Omoipotence :  that  on  the  contrary,  the  Roman  Ca* 
tholic  churchy  being  coeval  with  the  first  birth  of  Christianity,  main- 
taint  the  only  true  faith,  and  that  its  votaries,  therefore,  challenge  pos- 
sesMOQ  of  the  ark ;-— which  obviously  means  an  ascendancy.  Now  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  prove,  that  the  Protestant  religion  is  consonant  to 
the  pure  principles  o^  the  primitive  chuich,  and  that  popery,  which 
emanated  from  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  Roman  Pontiflv,  did 
nbtb^n  till  the  year  1073,  when  Pope  Gregory  VIL  usurped  that 
suprechaoy  in  it,  which  the  emperors  had  previously  enjoyed.  I  chal- 
lenge the  popish  clergy  of  England  and  Ireland  to  refute  any  position 
which  I  iliali  make  in  the  course  of  this  disquisition;  In  the  early 
agei  of  the  chorch,  biabops  were  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people,  and 
were  afterwards  consecrated  by  some  neighbouring  prelate,  who  could 
not  require  m  ttronger  test  of  the  purity  of  their  moral  conduct  and 
religious  prindiples,  than  the  approbation  of  their  flock,  whom  they 
^hid  instructed,^dd  with  whom  they  had  lived ;  besides^  their  subsist* 
ence  depended  on  the  free  will  offerings  of  the  faithful. 

Saint  Cypriaa,  bishop  of  Carthage,  who  died  in  the  year  325,  A. 
D.  declared  10  his  Epistles,  that  in  all  the  ordinations  which  he  made, 
he  consulted  with  the  Presbyters,  deacons,  and  people,  and  that  by 
their  common  advice  be  used  to  weigh  every  person's  merit.—- (Bpist. 
3«i  40,  52.) 

In  his  Epistle  addressed  to  the  people  of  Carthage,  he  asks  them, 
whether  he  was  not  chosen  by  their  suffrages,  ami  the  judgment  of 
God.— (Idem,  Epist.  40.)— In  his  52d  epistle,  he  says,  that  Novation 
was  made  a  bishop  by  the  testimony  of  the  clergy  and  people }  and 
Origen,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  says  the  same  of  himself,  and  be  died  in 
the  year  254.— (Hom.  6.  in  Levili.) 

Eusebius  tells  us,  that  Saint  Fabius,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  elected 
by  the  clergy  and  people  there,  in  the  year  236.  This  mode  of 
electing  bishops  is  mentioned  in  the  2d  and  6th  canons  of  the  council 
of  Nice,  A.  D.  325.  In  this  manner  were  persons  raised  to  the 
prelacy  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  |  but  when  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  embraced  it,  in  the  year  312,  and  gave  peace  and 
protection  to  the  church,  which  had  been  previously  under  the  frowns 
of  the  Imperial  government,  and  was  often  persecuted  by  it,  he  and  his 
successors  obtained  a  complete  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.— 
(Spanheim*s  Ecclesiastical  History,  page  1 102  ) — la  like  manner,  the 
fovemmtnt  of  every  state  which  embraced  Christianity  acquired  the 
same  power. 
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This  19  stated  in  the  5th  Coancil  of  Orleaot,  hdd  in  the  year  54g, 
A.  D.  "  Let  a  bishop  be  chosen  by  the  clergy  and  people,  with  the 
consent  of  the  king,  as  it  is  declared  by  the  ancient  canons.**-— (Natalia 
Alexander  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  5,  page  434.)* 

It  appears  by  the  J  2th  and  l6th  canons  of  the  Council  of  Toledo, 
A.  D.  684,  that  the  kings  of  Spain  appointed  their  own  bishops. 
Gregory,  the  venerable  bishop  of  Tours,  who  died  in  the  year  5g\, 
inforois  us  in  his  history,  that  the  French  monarchs  appointed  tl^r 
own  bishops.  Thuanus  tells  us,  that  they  not  only  nominated  but 
deposed  bishops,  dnrtog  the  reigns  of  the  Merovingian  and  Carlo- 
vingian  kings ;  and  the  last  continued  till  the  year  g85.— -(History, 
lib.  1.  sec.  8.) — ^The  reader  may  learn  from  the  best  antiquaries  and 
ecclesiastical  historians,  such  as  Hollinshed,  Spelman,  Lambert,  and 
Parker,  that  the  Saxon  monarchs  enjoyed  a  complete  supremacy  in  the 
church  5  and  for  that  reason  they  were  often  called  in  their  laws^ 
either  the  vicar  of  Christ,  or  the  vicar  of  the  Almighty.  The  office 
and  duty  of  ao  English  king  is  thus  descril>ed  in  a  law  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  *'  The  king,  l)ecause  he  is  the  vicar  of  the  most  high  king, 
is  appointed  for  this,  that  he  may  rule  his  earthly  kingdom,  and 
God*8  people,  and  above  all  his  holy  church,  and  govern  and  defend  it 
from  all  enemies  and  wrong  doers."— (Spelman's  Concil.  vol.  i.  p. 
.161,) 

Pope  Gregory  VIL  attempted  for  the  first  tinie  to  usurp  a  supremacy 
in  England,  during  the  reign  of  William  L  but  as  Mr.  Carte  observes, 
that  wise  monarch  had  coo  much  spirit  to  submit  to  his  pretensions.— 
(History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  419,)— He  would  not  suffer  his  clei^y 
to  acknowledge  any  pope  without  his  permission,  nor  to  receive  lec^ 
ters,  or  any  other  instruments,  from  the  holy  see,  unless  they  were 
previously  shewn  to  him. — (Idem.)— He  would  not  allow  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  nor  any  of  the  synods  in  whidi  he  presided,  to 
pass  any  canons  or  constitutions,  unless  they  were  previously  approved 
of  by  him. — (Idem.)— It  was  high  treason  at  common  law  to  acknow- 
ledge any  foreign  jurisdiction  whatsoever.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
a  person  was  adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason,  for  having  produced  a 
papal  bull  of  excommunication  against  another,  and  was  sentenced  to 
be  hanged,  and  this,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  observes,  was  by  the  ancient 
common  law  of  England.  ^ 

In  the  igth  year  of  his  reign,  the  archbishop  of  York  presented  a 
clerk  to  a  benefice,  under  a  papal  bull ;  for  which  high  contempt  of 
the  king's  crown  and  dignity,  the  entire  lands  of  his  bishoprick  were 
seized  into  the  king's  hands,  and  lost  during  bis  life ;  and  Sir  Edward 
Coke  observes,  **  this  was  by  judgment  of  common  law,  before  any 
Statute  or  Act  of  Parliament  was  made  in  that  case." — (Idem,  p.  13.) 

The  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  soon  after  his  conversion, 
convened  at  Nice  in  fiythinia,  in  the  year  325,  the  first  General 


«  Episcopus  eligatur  cum  volontate  regis  juxta  eiectionem  clcri  et 
plebis^  sicut  in  antiquis  canonibns  scriptum. 
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Ctmndl,  cooitstiDg  of  a  oaineroos  assonbl/ of  bishopsj  whom  he 
ordered  to  compose  a  creed,  explaoatory  of  the  Christian  faith,  and. 
thef  framed  the  Niceoe  Creed ;  which  continued  to  be  the  only  one 
recognised  in  the  church,  till  Pope  Pius  IV.  by  order  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  in  the  year  1545,  added  12  new  articles  to  it,  never  h^rd  of 
i)efore,  which  makes  the  Romish  to  be  a  new  churchy  though  its  vo- 
taries untruly  repi^esent  it  as  ancient.  Catholic,  and  apostolic.^ 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Cesarea,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Constantine,  tells 
us,  that,  in  person,  he  presided  in  that  council,  and  that' the  canons 
which  they  framed  were  confirmed  by  him,  as  they  were  invalid 
without  his  sanction.  In  the  same  manner  the  £mperors  his  suc- 
cessors presided  in  general  councils,  set  aside  the  election  of  bishops, 
.deposed  such  as  were  lapsed  in  heresy,  made  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
the  church,  and  appointed  judges  for  religious  causes.— (Giannooes 
Jlistory  of  Naples,  lib.  1 .  cap.  2.  Code,  lib.  30,  de  episcopis  et  cle« 
xicis,  and  23d  Novel  of  Justinian. 

Thus  Theodosius  presided  in  the  2d  General  Council  convened  by 
him  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  380,  which  we  learn  from  Socrates ; 
and  the  Emperor  Marcian  had  the  same  controul  over  the  3d  and  4th 
General  Councils,  convened  by  him  at  Ephesus,  in  the  year  43  ] ,  and 
atChalcedon,  in  the  year  451.  The  same  procedures  took  place  ia 
the  5th  General  Council,  convoked  at  Constanstinople,  in  the  year 
^i<53,  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  -,  who,  in  his  code  regulated  the  doc- 
Uiqes  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Clergy; 
and  he  said  of  himself,  "  that  his  greatest  care  was  about  the  true  doc- 
ti;iDes  o**ihe  Church,  and  the  good  conduct  of  the  Clergy."— (iViw/c/, 
123.  c.  10.)—''  Maximam  se  habere  solicitudinem,  circa  dei  dc^mata, 
et  sacerdotum  hooestatero."  The  reader  will  £nd  all  the  same  articles 
treated  of,  and  regulated,  in  the  Theodosian  and  Just'mian  codes,  the 
capitulars  of  the  French  Monarchs,  and  by  the  laws  of  all  Christian 
Princes,  during  the  first  ten  centuries,  without  any  Papal  interference 
whatsoever.  Guicciardini  informs  us,  in  his  history,  lib.  iv.  that 
while  the  emperors  of  the  east  reigned  over  Italy,  no  person  dared 
to  assume  the  Papacy,  without  the  consent  of  them  or  their  exarchs, 
who  resided  at  Ravenna  ;  and  Platina,  the  biographer  of  the  Popes, 
makes  the  same  acknowledgment,  in  Vita  Sylverii.  In  the  Liber 
Diurnus,  a  book  of  great  antiquity,  and  high  authority  in  the  Rooiish 
church,  the  manner  of  appointing  a  pope  is  minutely  described ;  and 


*  Pope  Celestine^  who  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  in  the  year 
423,  defended  the  Nicene  Creed  in  a  letter  to  Nestorius,  in  wbicti  he 
said,  "  Who  is  not  judged  worthy  of  an  anathema,  that  either  adds 
to,  or  takes  from  it  >  for  that  faith  which  was  declared  by  the  apos- 
tles, requires  neither  addition  nor  diminution.'*  This  pope  is  said  to 
have  sent  St.  Patrick  to  Ireland  to  convert  the  Irish;  and  it  must 
have  been  to  pure  Christianity,  for  none  of  the  tenets  of  popery 
had  any  existence  till  600  years  after,  which  will  be  proved  in  the 
sequel. 
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it  if  stated  therein,  that  after  the  election,  the  Empenorand  hit 
exarch,  who  resided  at  Ravenna,  were  solicited  to  confirm  it.* 
All  schisms  fn  the  church  were  settled  by  the  Emperors.  That 
in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  centnr}',  there  was  a^  Yiolent  contest 
for  the  popcorn  between  Bonifice  L  and  EulaKus,  who  were  elected 
by  two  iiictions';  and  on  an  appeal  to  the  Eraperor  Honorius,  be  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  former,  at  whose-  instance  he  passed  a  law,  de- 
claring that  when  two  persons  were  elected,  neither  shoold  fill  the 
pontifical  chaif,  but  that  a  new  electitin  should  be  held  by  the  clergy 
and  the  people. — (Rescrip.  Hono.  ad  Bonif.  Concil.  torn.  2.  p.  1583.)^ 
—In  the  same  manner  Theodoric,  the  Gothic  king  of  Italy,  pntati' 
end  to  the  schism  between  Laurentius  and  Symmacbus,  competitor* 
for  the  popedom,  on  the  close  of  the  6th  century.— (Giannonc't  Hif- 
tory  of  Naples,  lib.  3.  cap.  6,  sec.  3.) 

Pope  Gregory  I.  raised  to  the  Pdntificate  in  the  year  59O;  was  so 
distinguished  for  his  piety  and  learning,  that  he  was  designated  by 
the  epithet  of  Gregoiy  the  Great.  So  conscious  was  he,  that  no  per- 
son could  be  raised  to  the  Pontificate,  without  the  Imperii  Sanction, 
that  a Aer  his  election,  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Mauritius  and  be^ 
sought  him  to  annul  it,  as  he  wished  to  enjoy  a  private  life ;  but 
having  a  very  fiivourable  opinion  of  that  Pontiff,  he  ooidlrmed  it— 
(/o.  Diacan,  in  vita  Sonet,  Qrego-  Hb,  1.  cap»  39.) 

The  Emperors  enjoyed  so  complete  a  supremacy  in  the  Churdi, 
that  Pope  Gelasiut  tells  us,  they  would  not  confirm  the  election  of 
any  Pontiff,  till  he  had  given  a  public  profession  of  his  fiiith,  in  order 
to  prevent  schism  from  taking  place  in  the  Chnvch.'^Mpisi.  2.  ad 
Laurentium  episcopum.) — ^That  justly  admired  Pontiff,  Gregory  I.  in 

giving  an  exposition  of  his  faith,  praised  in  a  very  high  ttraio  the  fioUlr 
rst  General  Councils,  and  declared,  that  he  revered  them  as  much  at 
the  four  books  of  the  Holy  Gospel,  and  be  assigned  the  following  rea- 
sons for  it,  ''  Because  on  these,  as  on  a  square  stone,  the  standard  of 
the  holy  faith  ariseth,  and  the  rule  of  every  man's  life  and  actions 
consists,  so  that  whosoever  does  not  hold  this  solid  ground,  although 
lie  appears  a  stone,  yet  lies  out  of  the  building."— Gr^.  episL  lib.  l, 
epist.  24.) 

Pope  Agatho  sent  a  synodical  epistle  from  himself  and  1^5  bishops, 
assembled  at  Rome,  to  the  6th  General  Council,  sitting  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  year  680,  in  which  they  eitoUed  the  four  first  General 
Councils,  as  much  as  Gregory  I^  did ;  which  episUe  is  to  be  found 
in  the  acts  of  that  council.  Session  IV.  The  last  of  th^  four  General 
Councils  was  convened  at  Chalcedon,  by  Uie  Emperor  Mircian,  in 
the  year  451  ;  and  it  was  decreed  by  the  28th  canon  thereof,  "  That 
the  Bishop  of  Constantinq>leshoold  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  there  being  the  same  reason  for  one  as  the  otber^ 

^  ''  De  electione  mox  referabatur  ad  prineipem»  pof tolabatprque 
electionis  approbatio.  Referebetnr  etiam  ad  Exanaiam  Ravennsi, 
cum  predbos,  nt  coofirmandam  curaret.*' 
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Cootti^io^l0.baiwtbBntlM  loaperial  Seat^  af  Rome  had  been.^^ 
It  was  enacted  b^  the  lit  of  Qoaeo  Elisabeth^  that  the  four  first 
General  Cocmctls  should  be  the  standard  of  the  Christian  faith  in  Eug- 
land  ;  and«  tfaereforei  Sir  Edward  Coke  observes,  in  3d  Instimte^  p. 
40>  that  since  the  eDactneat  of  that  law,  nothing  could  be  considered 
aa  heie^,  bat  what  was  adjudged  to  be  so  by  the  said  councils,  or  the 
Canonical  Scriptoraa  lan  irrefragable  proof  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
established  religion  are  coasouKit  to  the  pore  principles  of  the  primi* 
tive  Chorch  ',  and  jret  Doctor  Droaagoole  has  had  the  hardihood  to 
rtpaeaeDt  it  as  a  novelty,  f  So  far  were  the  binbops  of  Rome  from 
dairainga  sopremacy  in  the  siath  centory,  that  Gregory  I.  condemned 
the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  for  usurping  the  title  of  first  or  general 
bishop.  In  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Mauritius  he  said,  ''  chat  it  was  a 
biasphemouf  title,  and  that  none  of  the  Roman  Pontifia  dared  to 
aHome  so  singular  a  ooe/'^(Grf^  Epiist  lib.  4,  ind.  13.  p.  127.)  In  a 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  he  said, "  what  wilt  thou  say  to 
Christ,  the  bead  of  the  Universal  Church,  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
who  thoaeodeavoiupest  to  subject  his  members  to  thyself?  Who,  I 
ask  thee,  dost  tboa  imitate  in  this  but  the  devil.*'— (/(fern.  Epitt.  38.) 

In  a  letter  to  the  empress,  he  said,  "  His  pride  in  assuming  this 
title,  shewed  that  the  days  cf  Antichrist  were  at  hand.— (/inn.  Epht. 
$6.)  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  one  of  the  most  pious  and  learned 
PopeSfOn  the  fiiat  or  universal  Bishop,  in  the  year  ^90 }  though  the 
Bishopof  CoDstantiDople claimed  no  more  than procedenceanda  primacy 
of  honour  tmder  it,  without  any  pmteasionf  to  jurisdiction  out  of  bis 
own  diocese  :  for  by  the  6th  C^non  of  the  3d  Gen^^  Cooneil,  held 
at  Epberos,  in  the  year  49  i,  it  was  ordained,  that  no  Bishop  should 
invade  or  setae  vpon  the  bisboprick  of  another,  which  was  not  of  old 
and  from  the  beginning  under  hit  power. 

When  the  Gvocian  emperors  lo«t  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  by  their 
treason  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  procured  Charlemagne  to  be 
elected  Emperor  of  the  West,  in  the  year  800,  {  Guicciardini  informs 

*  Guicciardini  tells  us,  in  his  history,  that  the  seat  of  religion  fol* 
lowed  the  seat  of  empire,  and  that  the  precedence  of  the  Bishq>  of 
Rome  arose  from  his  residence  in  the  imperial  city,  Ub.  iv,— The  fable 
of  bis  having  obtained  a  supremacy  from  St  Peter  was  not  invented 
till  long  after. 

t  This  is  a  conclusive  and  unanswerable  argument,  which  we  never 
saw  before,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  protestaot  religion  are  consonant 
to  the  pore  principles  of  Christianity.  It  should  be  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  every  protestant.    Thb  Editok. 

X  Macbiavel  observed  on  this  transfer  of  the  Imperial  Crown : 
*'  Rome  began  to  have  an  Emperor  of  the  West  j  and  though  the 
Popes  used  to  be  confirmed  by  the  emperors,  before  that  time,  the 
enyeror  now,  on  the  contrary,  was  obliged  to  be  befaoAden  to  the  Pope 
for  his  election  j  by  which  the  empire  began  to  lose  its  dignity,  and 
the  Church  to  advance  itself  and  extend  iu  authoritv,  more  and  more, 
over  temporal  Princes.**    {Hist,  of  Fhrence,  lib,  1.) 
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Qt  in  bis  history^  chap.  4,  that  he  and  his  anooesson  enjoyed  the  5am« 
supremacy  >vhich  the  Roman  and.Eastern  Emperors  did.  Soon  after 
the  election  of  Charlemagne,  the  power  of  ratifying  or  unnulling  the 
election  of  Popes  or  Bishops  was  confirmed  to  them,  by  a  coanciT  held 
at  the  Laieran,  by  Pope  Adrian.— (Gro/kw  in  decret,  dist,  63;  C.  , 
jidrianus,  22.)  When  Olho  I.  was  raised  to  the  Imperial  throne,  in 
the  year  q64,  he  was  empowered  to  do  the  like^  by  a  Cooncil  held  by 
Pope  John  XXII.  This  Council  is  to  be  foand  at  Large  in  Lnitprandus 
and  Gratian. — (Luiip.  lib,  6.  cap.  21.  Graiian,  c.  23.  dist.  63.) 

The  learned  Cardinal  Cusanus,  who  lived  in  the  15th  centnry, 
informs  us,  that  the  emperors  enjoyed  a  supremacy  in  the  first  eight 
general  Councils  ;  and  the  last  of  them  was  in  the  year  869. — {D0 
Concordia,  lib,  3.  c.  16.)— He  also  said,  ''  it  becomes  not  any  man  to 
say,  that  the  most  sacred  eroperOrs,  who  for  the  good  of  the  state, 
did  make  many  constitutions  concerning  the  election  of  Bishops,  the 
collation  of  benefices^  and  regulations  of  religion^  could  err.'* — {Idem, 
lib.  2.  c.  46.) 

I  beseech  the  reader  to  compare  these  ^well  authenticated  state- 
ments, with  the  following  observations  of  Doctor  Dromgoole^  on  the 
papal  supremacy,  contained  in  his  speech^  *'  No  layman,  no  Protes- 
tant, but  above  all  no  English  Parliament  onght  to  be  allowed  pro- 
fanely to  interfere  with  the  Church  :  That  right  belongs  to  an  antho-^ 
rity  (viz.  the  Pope)  where  it  was  placed  at  the  first  birth  of  Christianity 
•<*  where  only  it  can  safely  rest,  or  be  legitimately  exercised." 

All  matters  of  a  religious  nature  were  regulated  by  the  civil  kw, 
particularly  by  the  first  book  of  Justinian's  code,  by  the  aotbentics, 
the  capitulars  of  all  the  French  Princes,  the  laws  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandalsj  and  indeed  pf  all  Christian  Princes,  for  above  one  thousand 
years  after  the  Incarnation.  The  first  titles  of  the  code  are,  De. 
Summa  Trinitate  et  Fide  Catholica,  de  Sacrosaoitit  Ecdeaiis,  de 
Episcopis  et  Clericiis,  de  Episcopal  I  audientia,  de  HseretiSj  &c. 

LETTER  II. 
Pope  Gregory  VIT.  who  was  raised  to  the  Papal  throne  in  the  year 
1073,  a  period  of  midnight  ignorance,  when  reason  was  weakened 
and  debased  by  superstition,  and  learning  was  extinct  in  every  part 
of  Europe  but  Rome,  usurped  that  supremacy  in  the  church,  which 
the  emperors  had  previously  enjoyed ;  by  which  he  laid  the  founda* 
lion  of  a  new  system  of  religion,  called  popery,  whose  origin  and 
effects  I  shall  briefly  describe.  When  elected,  he  wrote  in  sub- 
missive terms  to  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  and,  after  the  example  of 
his  predecessors,  solicited  bis  consent,  that  he  should  be  consecrated 
and  crowned;  and  cardinal  Baronius,  the  pope's  own  historian, 
informs  us,  that  he  was  the  last  pontiff  who  applied  for,  and  obtained, 
the  emperor's  approbation  of  his  appointment.— (//r/a  ^^a/ia  5a- 
roniiadah,  1073).  He  had  displayed  strong  indications  of  an  acute 
and  vigorous  urjderstanding,  and  of  inordinate  ambition,  during  the 
pontificate  of  bis  four  predecessors,  Victor,  Stephen;  Nicholas,  and 
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Akxaoder,  by  tba  unboaoded  inflaence  which  he  had  obtained  over 
tbeody  aod  by  the  popularity  which  he  acquired  with  the  multitude  at 
Rome.  Of  these  qualities  the  emperor  very  soon  had  woeful  expe- 
rience ;  for  Gregory^  soon  after  his  elevation,  convened  a  council  at 
Rome^  in  which  he,  instead  of  the  emperor,  presided,  and  over 
which  he  had  comfrfete  controul ;  and  by  this  it  was  decreed,  that 
any  layman  who  conferred,  or  any  ecclesiastic  who  received  from 
him,  a  church  benefice  of  any  kind,  should  be  excommunicated  as  a 
heretic.  He  considered  it  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
ambitions  scheme,  of  raising  the  church  above  the  state  in  every 
christian  country,  and  of  making  all  sovereign  princes  implicitly  sub* 
servient  to  the  pope>  to  have  all  the  clergy,  in  every  state,  dependent 
on  him,  as  his  spies  and  vassals,  that  through  iheir  agency,  he  might 
enforce  his  spiritual  thunders,  by  raising  in  rebellion  the  subjects  of 
such  of  them  as  should  refuse  to  submit  to  his  insolent  demands. 
"  Gregory  "  says  Pasquier,  *'  neglected  nothing,  which  either  armsi 
the  pen,  or  spiritual  censitres  could  effect,  to  promote  the  interest  of 
the  papacy,  or  the  humiliation  of  sovereign  princes. — (Reserch,  de  la 
France  c,  8.  and  14.) 

Otho,  the  venerable  bishop  of  Friburg,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
J2th  century,  more  distinguished,  if  possible,  for  his  piety  and  learn* 
ing,  than  his  illustrious  descent,  observed,  "  that  Gregory  was  the 
first  pope  who  usurped  a  supremacy  in  the  church,  and  dared  to  advance 
the  dangerous  doctrine,  that  he  hid  a  right  to  depose  sovereigns,  and  to 
absolve  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance :'-^(Chron,  lib,  5.  c.  35.) 

Richerins,  an  eminent  Romish  divine,  of  the  15th  century,  and 
a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  observed,  '*  that  Gregory,  contrary  to 
the  custom  used  in  the  church  for  more  than  one  thousand  years,  in* 
troduced  that  order,  that  all  bishops  should  swear  unlimited  fidelity 
and  obedience  to  the  pope."  —  {Histo,  Concil.  lib.  1.  c.  38). — 
''  Whence,*'  he  says,  '^  the  liberty  of  all  subsequent  councils  was  taken 
away  ;  but  much  more  by  his  arrogating  to  himself  the  collation  of 
all  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  benefices  ;  so  that  as  long  as  his  govern- 
ment in  the  church  continues,  it  seems  altogether  impossible  to  have 
a  free  council.** — (Richerius  Jpol.  ax.  22.  et  in  Epilogo). 

He  further  remarks,  "  that  from  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.  to  the 
council  of  Constance,  a  period  of  340  years,  the  popes  used  arbita- 
trarily  to  impose  laws  on  the  church  ;  and  having  formed  canons  and 
definitions  at  home,  to  call  upon  synods,  and  imperiously  to  impose 
them,  when  none  dared  so  much  as  to  murmur  at  them."*— (Yd^m, 
or.  38.) 

The  better  to  increase  the  pope's  power,  Romish  priests  also,  were 
required  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  obedience  to  him  ;  of  which 
oaths  1  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

Soon  after  Gregory's  elevation,  he  pronounced  a  sentence  of  excom- 

*  The  most  eminent  eccleabstical  historiana  allow,  that  the  4th 
Lateran  council  was^ricated  In  this  manner,  by  pope  Innooent 
III,  tba  feed  plot  of  treaioo*  nbellioD^  and  murder. 
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munication  and  deposition  against  his  liege  sovereign  Henry  four,  <br 
simony;  and  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  he  exercised  the  right  of 
conferring  spiritnal  benefices,  which  his  predecessors  bad  uniformly 
done,  llie  following  blasphemous  anathema  appeared  in  one  of  his 
encyclical  letters,  denouncing  biin  as  a  heretic.  **  On  the  part  of  the 
omnipotent  God,  I  forbid  Henry  to  govern  the  kingdoms  of  Italy  and 
Germany  J  I  absolve  his  subjects  from  all  oaths  which  they  have 
taken,  or  may  take  to  him  ;  and  I  'excommunicate  every  person, 
who  shall  serve  him  as  a  king/*— (Greijo.  Ej&ix/.  ft&.  5.  fpiy/.5i4).— * 
Through  the  active  agency  of  the  bishops  and  priests,  who  wer© 
completely  subservient  to  Gregory,  he  was  able  to  raise  his  subjects 
in  rebellion  against  him  ;  and  such  was  the  force  of  superstitfon^  that 
he  prevailed  on  the  empress  Agnes,  his  mother,  the  duchess  Beatrix, 
his  aunt,  and  the  countess  Matilda,  his  cousin-german,  to  join  his 
party  against  their  illustrious  relation,  whom  Gret;or7 deposed,  after 
he  had  kindled  many  destructive  and  bloody  wars  agtrinst  him.*  lo 
shorty  the  attainment  of  a  supremacy  in  the  church  by  the  popes^ 
occasioned,  for  some  centuries,  more  treasonable  conspiracies,  re^ 
belllons,  assassinations,  and  massacres  in  £urope,  than  any  other 
source  of  discord.f  An  eminent  historian  observed,  tteit  it  produced 
no  less  than  sixty  pitched  battles,  in  the  reign  of  Hehry  IV.  and 
eighteen  in  that  of  Henry  V.  when  the  papiil  claims  finally  pretailed. 
It  may  then  be  truly  said  of  Gregory, 

**  Multa  quoque  et  bello  passos  nuoi  oonderel  orbettt, 
''  Inferretque  deoa  Latio.*' 

Machlai'el  observes,  ''  Gregory  excommunicated  the  emperor, 
deprived  him  of  his  kingdom  and  empire;  and  some  of  (he  Italian 
states  espoused  the  pope's  party,  and  som6  the  emperors,  wh:ch  gave 
rise  to  the  two  factions  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibbiiines,  6nd  to  those  in- 
testine discords,  which  tore  their  country  to  pieces,  after  it  was  deli- 
vered from  the  scourge  of  the  barbarians.'*— (f/Ii^  of  Florence ^  chap. 
l).  I  think  it  right  to  remind  the  reader,  that  Doctor  Drorogoole,  in 
his  prediction  of  the  approaching  rnin  of  the'established  church,  ob- 
serves, "  It  shall  fall,  and  nothing  bat  the  mischiefs  which  it  has  created 
shall  survive.**  A  most  extraordinary  assertion  of  a  member  of  the 
Romish  church!!! 

For  some  centuries  after  the  usurpation    of  Gregory  VII.  two, 

-  *  The  reader  will  find  all  these  incidents  relative  to  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  in  Maimbourg*s  history  of  Gre- 
gory seven,  pontificate.  —  Machiavel,  in  his  history  of  Florence,  lib. 
1.  ironically  observes,  that  "Henry  was  the  first  Prince,  who  had 
the  honour  of  being  made  sensible  of  spiritual  weapons.** 

t  It  is  singular  that  the  Irish  should  be  so  pertlngciotii  in  maio-' 
taifiing  it,  as  k  is  Ibanded  in  gnon  Impiety,  gad  the  tramuiwible  prin*^ 
dpies  which  arp  Inaeparable  from  \i,  have  eccniened  the  vuin  of  all 
the  old  Roman  Catholic  fiu&Uittt  ia  isebnd. 
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and  sometiflMt  three,  ceoBpetitort  ibr  tbe  popedom  maintwaed  farioot 
oootesu,  which  ocoasioood  dreadiiil  sccna  &f  bloodshed  at  Rome  ^  io 
one  of  which,  pope  Lucius  second  k)U  his  life,  in  the  jear  1 1 J3. 
RWal  pontifii  contrived,  by  the  force  of  superstition,  to  draw  most 
of  the  £aropean  states  into  the  vortex  of  their  criminal  ambition, 
and  kept  theaa  oonstantiy  in  a  state  of  destructive  war^e.  The  last 
of  iheee  sdiisois,  wbkk  began  in  tbe  year  1378,  between  Urban 
six,  and  Clement  seven,  continued  between  them  and  their  succes- 
sors, fifty,  or  according  to  Foulit  and  others,  seventy  years ;  during 
which  time  there  were  two  opposite  lines  of  succession  to  St.  Peter's 
cbair.  One  anfupope  resided  at  Rome,  the  other  at  Avignon  ;  and 
they  were  oonstantiy  fulminating  bolls  against  each  other  as  antichrisu 
The  Germans,  Hungarians,  English,  and  some  Italian  states,  sup- 
ported one,  the  Pr^cfa  and  Spaniards  the  other.  Of  all  sects  of 
christians,  papists  should  be  the  least  inclined  to  upbraid  the  church 
of  England  with  schism;  for  the  line  of  succession  in  their  church 
has  been  so  often  broken,  that  it  would  be  impouible  to  determine 
which,  of  two  or  three  popes,  was  the  true  representative  of  St. 
Ffeler. 

In  a  little  more  than  a  ceotnry,  Gregory  and  his  successors  excom* 
mmucated  eight  Emperors;  some  of  whom  they  dethroned,  and 
they  deposed  King  John  of  England,  and  Raymond  Count  of  Thon- 
louse.  For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Locke,  who  was  not  only  very  iil>eraU 
but  a  great  laiitudinarian  in  his  political  principles,  said  in  his  Essay 
00  toleration  '*  that  church  can  have  no  right  to  be  tolerated  by  the 
civil  noagtstrate,  which  is  constituted  on  such  a  bottom,  that  all  those 
who  enter  it,  do  thereby,  ipso  facto,  deliver  themselves  up  to  the  pro- 
tection and  service  of  another  Prince,  For  by  this  means,  the  Ma- 
gistrate would  give  way  to  the  settling  a  foreign  jurisdiction  in  his 
own  country,  and  suffer  his  people  to  be  listed,  as  it  were,  for  soldiers 
against  bis  own  government.*'*  •Mr.  Locke's  observation  was  founded 
on  the  practical  effects  of  the  papal  supremacy  and  hiernrcby,  which 
have  occasioned  unutterable  calamities  in  most  part  of  Europe,  t>ut 
particularly  in  the  British  isl^  ;*  and  yet  though  they  are  a  novelty. 


*  Could  he  peep  out  of  his  crave,  what  would  he  say  to  modern 
statesmen,  who  have  richly  endowed  a  college  at  Maynooth,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  and  kingdom  of  Ireland,  for  the  education  of 
Popish  priests ;  and  have  increased  tbe  emoluments  of  it  since  the 
dreadful  rebellion  of  1798,  though  it  raged  more  in  that  village 
and  its  vicinity,  than  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  and  though  many  stu« 
dents  of  that  seminary  were  expelled  by  its  visitor,  for  having  been 
deeply  and  actively  concerned  in  that  rebellion. 

That  great  nod  ever  to  bq  lamented  statesman,  Mr.Perceval,declared 
in  Parliament,  that  he  never  would  give  any  pecuniary  support  or  en- 
coongMDcnt  to  the  religion  of  the  sectarists,  who  differed  from  the 
established  church.  The  wisdom  of  his  observation  was  sanctioned 
by  history  and  experience,  the  only  sure  guide  of  statesmen. 
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and  repagnant  to  the  fundameotal  priociple8  of  Chrktianity,  and 
though  the  former  has  been  almost  extinguished  in  every  Roooaa 
Cathoiiccountry  in  Europe^  Doctor  Drorogoole  has  candidly  iold  us» 
'*  that  it  bdongs  to  another  authority  (the  Pope)  where  it  was  placed 
at  the  first  birth  of  Christianity — where  only  it  can  safely  rest,  or  be 
legitimately  exercised  T  and  be  further  informs  08>  **  that  the  columns 
of  Catholicity  are  collecting,  and  challenge  possession  of  the  Ark  ;*** 
that  is,  they  aspire  to  an  ascendancy,  on  the  complete  extirpation  of 
heresy :  and  what  effects  that  would  produce^  Protestants  may  leara 
from  the  sufferings  of  their  ancestors,  as  described  by  Archbishop 
King,  in  the  year  J  689,  ^when  Papists  were  exclusively  in  possessioo 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  powers. 

From  the  Hagitiousness  of  Gregory  VII.'s  character,  one  would 
imagine,  that  his  votaries  should  be  desirous  to  expunge  it  from  the 
page  of  history ;  and  yet  he  has  been  canonized,  and  so  late  as  the 
17th  century,  Paul  V.  instituted  a  feast,  and  an  office  or  legend,  in 
honour  of  him.  It  was  maintained  by  different  Ptopes,  and  Benedict 
XIII.  made  it  general  throughout  Europe  by  a  decree  of  the  27th  of 
Septembec,  1728.t  Tbe  pope*s  bead  roll  of  saints  consisU  of  such 
traitors  as  Gregory  VII.  Thomas  a  Becket,  Jacque  Clement  the  Friar, 
Garnet  the  Jesuit,  Guy  Faux,  Father  John  Murphy,  and  Father  Phi« 
lip  Rochei  Commander*in* Chief  on  Vinegar  Hill. 

Nothing  can  be  so  absurd  and  anomalous  in  politics,  as  that  a  Fo- 
reign Prince  should  have  the  regulation  of  religious  concerns  in  ano- 
ther State,  as  religion  mingles  with  the  warmest  afiections  of  tbe 
heart,  and  as  the  moral  and  political  principles  of  men  emanate  from, 
and  are  modified  by  it,  their  civil  duties  must  be  materially  influenced 
by  it.  The  pious  and  learned  Doctor  Jeremiah  Taylor,  Bishop  of 
Dromore,  truly  observed,  '^  tbe  supremacy  and  conduct  of  religion  is 
necessary  to  supreme  power,  because,  without  it,  a  King  .cannot  in 

*  How  seasonable  this  warning  would  be,  either  on  the  eve  of  the 
dreadful  rebellion  of  1 798,  or  of  the  insurrection  and  massacre  in 
Dublin  in  the  2dd  of  July,  ]803.  It  is  not  without  aptitude  at  present  ^ 
for  all  the  symptoms  of  treason  which  appeared  some  time  previous 
to  the  former,  have  prevailed  for  a  long  time  in  most  parts  of 
Ireland.  One  would  be  led  to  think,  that  the  Doctor,  when  he 
mnkes  this  declaration,  is  inspired  by  the  same  holy  fervour,  which 
actuated  Father  Arthur  Murphy  at  the  battle  of  Arklow,  Father  Phi- 
Jip  Roche,  at  that  of  Vinegar  hill,  or  Father  John  Murphy  at  the  battle 
of  Kilcomney,  when  they  led  or  their  sanguinary  hordes  in  the  cru- 
sade against  heretics* 

t  Gabriel  Maud^,  librarian  to  Cardinal  Mazarine,  characterises 
Gregory  seven  in  the  following  respectful  terms.  **  He  was  one  of 
tl)e  greatest  pillars  of  the  church,  and  to  speak  of  him  sincerely  and 
impartially,  he  was  the  first  who  put  her  in  possession  of  her  fran- 
chises, and  who  freed  the  Sovereign  pontiffs  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
emperors."    Bayie,  Gregory  seven  Rem.  (A) 
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many  cases  gorem  his  people.  For  besides  that  religion  is  the  greatest 
bond  of  laws,  and  conseience  is  the  greatest  endearment  of  x^bedi- 
ence,  and  a  security  for  princes  in  closets  and  retirements,  and  their 
best  guard  against  treasons  }  it  is  also  that  by  which  the  comn^on 
people  can  be  carried  to  any  great  or  good  or  evil  design  !'*  (On  Sh^ 
f  rente  cwil power  ia  rule  of  conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  3.  rule  iv.  N.  9.  page 
164.) 

Pope  Gregory  I.  conscious  of  this,  acknowledged  in  the  year  6OO, 
the  supremacy  of  temporal  Princes,  not  only  over  the  military,  but 
the  priesthood.  '*  Agnosco  imperatorem,  a  deo  concessum,  non  raili- 
tibus  solum,  sed  imperatorlbus  iroperari/'— £/)w/.  Grego.  lib,  1.  Epist, 
94. 

LETTER  III. 

Having  in  my  last  letter  given  the  origin  and  policy  of  the  papal 
supremacy,  usurped  by  Gregory  seven.  1  shall  now  present  the  rea- 
der with  some  specimens  of  the  sanguinary  and  intolerant  canons 
which  be  and  bis  successors  framed  to  maintain  it,  by  a  system  of  ter- 
ror * 

It  was  ordained  by  the  27th  chapter  of  the  3d  Lateran  Council^ 
held  under  Pope  Alexander  III.  A.D.  II79,  "  that  all  those- who  are 
any  way  bound  to  heretics,  are  absolved  from  all  fidelity  and  obedience 
dae  to  them,  as  long  as  they  persist  in  their  iniquity.'*— ((7owa7.  apud 
Bi/iium,  Tom,  7.  p,  608.)  By  the  3d  Canon  of  the  4th  Lateran 
Council,  under  Pope  Innocent  IIL  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  not  only  em- 
p<Twered,  but  commanded  to  dethrone  sovereign  Princes  who  shall 
refuse  to  extirpate  heretics  within  their  territories,  by  absolving  their 
subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  to  transfer  them  to  others, 
who  shall  enjoy  them  without  contradiction,  provided  they  extirpate 
the  heretics  therein — Idem,  Tom.  11.  p.  148,  149.) — Pope  Gregory 
IX.  in  the  13th  century,  decreed  thus  *•  Be  it  known  to  all,  who 
are  under  the  dominion  of  heretics,  that  they  are  set  free  from 
every  tie  of  fidelity,  all  oaths  and  solemn  engagements  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.*''^{Decret  Grego  lib.  5.  tit.  7)  —  According 
to  the  determination  of  Innocent  IIL  which  is  inserted -in  the  body 

*  It  is  most  certain,  that  none  of  the  doctrines  of  Popery  existed 
previous  to  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  Vll.  except  the  worship  of 
Images  j  which  was  fraudulently  introduced  by  the  Severn h  General 
Council  in  the  year  784.  A.D.  All  the  tenets  of  Popery  were 
framed  by  different  Popes  and  Councils,  between  the  year  1073  and 
the  year  1545,  when,  as  I  before  observed  in  page  5,  they  were  united 
in  a  new  Creed,  formed  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  Doctor  BramhalU  Pri- 
mate of  Ireland,  observed  on  this  :  *'  Those  very  points,  which  Pope 
Pius IV.  comprehended  in  a  new  symbol  or  creed,  were  obtruded 
upon  tisby  his  predecessors,  as  necessary  articles  of  the  Romish  Faith. 
lliis  is  the  only  difference  that  Pope  Pius  IV.  dealt  in  the  gross,  his 
predecessors  by  retail  :  They  fashioned  the  several  rods,  and  he  bound 
them  into  a  bundle.** — FoL  I.  Disai^s.  3d.  p.  222. 

Foi.46,  No.  18S^,  March  1814.        X 
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of  the  Canon  Law,  "  they  arc  not  to  be  caUed  oaths,  but  perjuries, 
which  are  attempted  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  Church,* — (D^- 
cretal,  lib.  2.  tit.  24.  cap.  2?) ;  and  consequently,  all  oaths  taken  to 
an  heretical  state,  like  England,  are  null  and  void,  both  by  the  Gene- 
ral Councils  and  Canon-Law  of  the  Romish  Church.  By  the  3d  Canon 
of  the  4th  Lateran  Council,  it  is  decreed,  that  they  who,  under  tb« 
badge  of  the  Cross,  shall  set  about  the  extirpation  of  heretics,  shaU 
enjoy  a  full  remission  of  their  sins — {ConciL  Binii,  Tom.  ll.p.  148.)  i 
and  great  indulgences  are  granted  to  those  who  shall  do  so,  by  the 
3d  l^teran  Council,  cap.  27, — (Idem,  Tom,  7.  p.  662.) — By  various 
Canons  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  following  punishments  roust  be 
inflicted  on  heretics— excommunication,  confiscation  of  their  groods, 
impriRonment,  exile,  death — Condi.  Binii,  Tom.  11.  p.  6O8T)— If 
any  Bishop  be  negligent  in  purging  his  diocese  of  heretical  pravity, 
he,  by  the  3d  Canon  of  the  4th  Lateran  Council,  must  be  deprived  gf 
his  episcopal  dignity— (/^em,  Tom  11.  p.  152.)  ;  and  by  the  Cooacil 
of  Constance.— (5<?5S.  45.  Tom*  7.  p.  1122)  j — and  by  the  Canon 
Lavf— {Decretal  lib.  5,  tit.  7.  cap.  13,)— Bishops  are  also  bound  to 
do  so  by  their  oaths  of  consecration.*  "  If  any  persons  after  their 
death  shall  be  found  to  have  been  heretics,  their  bodies  shall  be  dug 
up  and  burnt." — Concil.  Alb.  can.  3.  p.  727.Binii) — The  civil  magis- 
trate shall  be  compelled,  by  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  dig  up  their  bo- 
dies.— (Idem,  can.  27  p  7'?S  — According  to  this,  thebcSiesof  Wick- 
li0e,  Bucer,  and  Fagius,  weredug  up  and  burnt  in  Queen  Mary*s  reign. 

The  general  council  of  Constance  requires  all  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  other  persons  elect,  to  admonish  and  require  all  sovereign  princes, 
to  expel  all  heretics  out  of  their  territories  according  to  the  27th 
Canon  of  the  3d  Lateran  Council,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 
— Sess.  45.  Tom.  7.  p.  1121.  apud  Binium.) — The  Popes  are  invested 
with  a  plenitude  of  temporal  power  over  all  States  and  Sovereign 
Princes,  by  ibe^ general  councils  and  canon  law,  which  are  of  infel- 
lible  authority  :  by  the  4th  Laterian  council.  Can.  3d ;  by  the  gene- 
ral council  of  Lyons,  Tow.  11.  Binii,  p,  645  ;  by  the  Council  of 
Pisa,  Sess.  14.  j  by  the  general  council  of  Constance,  Sess.  12.  17- 
37.  J  and  of  Basil,  Sess.  24.  34.  40.  41 .  -,  all  which  have  expressly  de- 
creed, that  the  Pope  shall  depose  and  deprive  Sovereign  Princes  ot 
their  dominions,  their  dignity  and  honour,  for  misdemeanours  men- 
tioned therein. 

All  Inquisitors  of  heretical  gravity  appointed  by  the  Pope,  allarch- 
bihhopij  and  bishops,  in  their  respective  provinces  and  dioceses, with  their 
otBcials,  are  bound  to  search  for,  and  apprehend,  heretics. — (Coneil. 
Tom.  1 1,  p.  619.) — The  civil  magistrate  must  assist  them  in  enquiring 
after,  taking,  and  spoiling,  heretics,  by  sending  soldiers  with  them, 
under  very  severe  penalties. — (Concil.  Torn.  11.  p.  6O8.)  They  are 
empowered  also  to  compel  any  persons,  even  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood, to  swear,  that  if  they  know  of  any  heretics,  or  of  those  who 
receive,  favour,  or  defend  them,  they  will  inform  the  bishops  or  in- 


The  substance  of  the  oath  will  be  given  in  this  Letter. 
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qiiigitors  thereof* — {ConstL  Innocent  IK  cap.  30.) — The  same  is 
required  by  the  council  of  Thoulouse,  Can.  1.— (Cowd/.  Tom,  il.p. 
428.) 

B7  the  3d  Cannon  of  the  4th  council  of  Lateran,— Cowct/.  Tom, 
11.  Part  1.  p.  152.)  5  and  by  the  general  council  of  Constance, — 
{Sess.  45,  Tom.  y.  p.  \\20,  Binii.), — whoever  apprehends  herefics, 
(which  all  persons  have  liberty  to  do,)  has  power  to  take  from  them 
all  their  goods,  and  free  liberty  to  enjoy  tl e in. -  — {Cons ti.  Invocent  IV, 
cap.  2.  Concil.  Tom.  11.  />.  d05.)  j  and  Innoceiu  III.  declared,  "  this 
punishment  we  command  to  be  executed  on  ihcm,  by  all  Princes  and 
secular  powers,  who  shall  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures.-—(jM  Decretal,  lib.  5.  tit.  7.  cap.  10).* 

It , would  require  a  large  volume,  to  give  even  an  abridgement  of 
the  various  canons  against  heretics  and  heretical  states,  all,  which 
were  framed  by  Gr^ory  Vll.and  his  successors.  The  few  extracts  which 
I  have  given  from  them  will  show  Protestants  what  they  may  ex- 
pectyVom  the  virtues  and  morality  of  the  Popish  priests,  should  they 
acquire  an  ascendancy  ;  and  Doctor  Dromgoole  candidly  tells  us, 
that  *'  the  columns  of  Catholicity  are  collecting,  who  challenge 
possession  of  the  Ark.*'  I  shall  now  briefly  describe  the  Papal  Hier- 
archy, which  was  framed  with  singular  ingenuity,  for  the  peculiar 
purpose  of  enforcing  those  canons,  against  every  state,  which  hesi- 
tated to  submit  to  the  mandates  of  the  Holy  See.  It  is  staled  in  the  ge- 
neral councils  of  Constance  and  Basil,  that  all  the  Popes  are  obliged 
to  swear,  that  they  will  uphold  and  enforce  the  faith  maintained  in  the 
general  councils,  te  the  least  tittle,  even  to  the  shedding  of  their  Hood. 
^-{Concil,  Const.  Sess,  39.  Basil,  SeSs.  37.)— The  words  of  the  oath 
are,  generalium  concil iorum  fidem,  usque  ad  unam  apicem,  et  usque 
ad  animam  et  sanguinem  defensare  et  prasdicare.t 


*  Doctor  Dromgoole  nays  to  his  fellow-religionists,  you  are  not 
called  upon  to  depose,  that  high  treason,  rebellion,  perjury,  and 
murder,  on  the  score  of  conscience,  are  not  articles  of  your  Reli- 
gion, but  that  they  make  no  part  of  your  particular  belief."  The 
reader  uiay  infer  from  the  extracts  which  1  have  given  from  the  canons 
of  their  church,  whether  they  are  articles  of  their  Religion.  Part  of 
the  resolution  moved  by  Dr.  Dromgoole,  and  which  passetl  in  the 
boaril  without  a  division,  is,  "  that  no  settlement  can  be  final  and 
satisfactory,  which  has  for  its  basis,  or  at  all  involves  any  innovation 
oralieraiion  to  be  made,  by  auihority  of  Parliament,  in  the  d<x:irine 
ordisciplire  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Ireland.*'  The  readers  ill 
find  in  ihcse  pages  the  nature  and  tendency  of  its  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline. I  proved  in  my  first  letter^  p.  6,  7,  8,  that  the  Christian 
emperors  and  kings  made  laws  and  ordinances  for  regulating  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  the  church,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Clergy  ; 
and  that  none  of  them  were  ?alid  without  their  sanction,  particularly 
in  £ngland. 

t  The  4ih  Lateran  and  the  council  of  Constance  are  particolarljr 
mentioned  in  the  Pope's  oath. 
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Every  Popish  priest,  is  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  containing  the 
following  paragraphs.  "  The  Holy  Apostolic  Bomish  church,  I 
acknowledge  to  be  the  mother  and  nnistress  of  all  churches,  and  to 
the  Roman  pontiff,  successor  of  St.  Peter,  Prince  of  the  apostles,  and 
vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  pronaise  and  swear  true  obedience.  All  doc- 
trines delivered,  defined,  and  declared  by  the  Sacred  Canons  and 
general  councUt,  and  especially  by  the  most  holy  council  of  Trent*,  I 
receive  and  pro(ess ;  and  whatever  is  contrary  thereto,  and  all  he- 
resies, condemned,  rejected,  and  anathematized.  This  true  Catholic 
faith,  out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation,  which  at  present  I  freely 
profess,  and  sincerely  hold,  I^o  promise,  vow,  and  swear,  that  I  will 
constantly  retain  and  conserve,  to  my  last  breath  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
able,  /  will  be  careful  thai  it  is  held  Oy,  taught,  and  preachid  to, 
my  parishioners,  or  those  tht  care  of  whom  shall  belong  to  me  in  my 
function"  Now  what  kind  of  subjects  are  Papists  likely  to  make  to 
a  Protestant  state,  when  their  clergy  are  bound  by  oath  to  infuse  into 
ihem  such  doctrines  as  are  contained  in  the  general  councils,  which 
they  do  at  a  tender  age  ?  Dr.  Dromgoole,  with  great  truth  and  candour, 
condemns  and  spurns  the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed  to  be  taken  by  a 
priest,  because  it  "  makes  him  swear  that  he  will  not  do  any 
thing  that  may  tend,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  disturb  or  over- 
throw the  Protestant  church  in  these  kingdoms.*'  ''  How  gross  the 
ignorance  that  would  propose  such  an  oath,  unless  it  was  meant  to  in- 
sult ?  And  how  absurd  and  presumptuous  to  suppose  it  would  be 
accepted  ?'*  He  assigns  this  reason  for  rejecting  such  an  oath  of  alle* 
giance,  because  a  Popish  priest  <<  is  t>ound  to  propagate  the  Gospel  in 
these  kingdoms,  by  the  advice,  in  conjunction,  or  under  the  influ- 


*  The  council  of  Trent,  held  in  the  year  1545,  was  the  last  of  the 
general  councils ;  and  it  confirms  all  the  preceding  ones  ^  for  it  has 
thus  decreed  :  ^' Be  it  known,  therefore,  to  alt  men,  that  the  most 
Holy  Canons  are  to  be  exactly,  and  as  far  as  possible  indiscriminately 
observed  by  all."  (Sess.  ixv.  cap.  20  )  It  has  declared  the  4th  La- 
teran  not  only  to  be  a  general  council,  but  affirms  one  of  its  de- 
finitiops  to  be,  the  voice  of  the  whole  Church.  (Sess.  xiv,  cap.  5, 
and  Sess.  xxi.  cap.  9).  Leo  X.  under  the  sanction  of  tkat  council, 
passed  a  bull,  renewing  and  ratifying  tlie  following  constitution  of 
Boniface  Vlll, : — *'  We  declare,  say,  define  and  pronounce  it  to  be 
necessary  to  salvation,  for  every  human  creature  to  be  subject  to  the 
Roman  Pontiff.'* 

•'  Lewis  Delohoque,  professor  of  Divinity,  at  Maynootb  College, 
wrote  a  tract,  entitled,  De  Ecclesia  Christi,  which  was  printed  ia  the 
year  I8O9,  by  Hugh  Fitzpatrick,  for  the  use  of  the  students  thereof; 
in  which  the  council  of  Trent  is  declared  to  be  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation, as  it  is  a  compendium  of  all  the  preceding  councils,  and 
therefore  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  the  perusal  of  the  students  in 
divinity  of  that  seminary. 
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ence  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  this  goes,  not  indirectly,  bat  directiy 
aod'at  once  to  the  destroction  of  the  estabh'shment.^ 

It  is  most  certain,  tliat  a  Popish  priest  who  takes  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  a  Protestant  state,  must  be  guilty  of  perjury,  as  it  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  his  canonical  oath,  of  which  I  have  given  some  para* 
graphs. 

The  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Pope,  which  a  Romish  bishop  takes, 
contains  the  following  paragraphs: — "  I,  A,  elect  of  the  church  B,, 
from  this  hour  forward,  will  be  faithful  and  obedient  to  St.  Peter  the 
apostle,  and  to  the  holy  Roman  church,  and  to  our  lord  Pope  C.  and 
bis  successors,  canonically  entering.  The  Roman  papacy,  and  the 
royalty  of  St.  Peter,  I  will,  saving  mine  own  order,  assist  them  to 
defend,  against  all  men.  The  rights,  honours,  privileges  and  aa* 
tbority  of  the  holy  Roman  church,  and  of  our  lord  the  Pope,  and  his 
successors  aforesaid,  I  will  be  careful  to  preserve,  defend,  enlarge, 
and  promote.  I  will  not  be  'concerned  in  council,  act,  or  treaty, 
wherein  any  thing  disadvantageous  or  prejudicial  to  our  said  lord,  or 
the  Roman  church,  their  persons,  rights,  bonou^,  state,  and  power 
shall  be  devised  >  and  if  I  know  of  any  such  thing,  to  be  treated  of, 
or  intended,  by  any  person  whatsoever,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  I  will 
prevent  the  same,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  will  give  information 
thereof  to  our  said  lord,  or  to  some  other  persoa,  by  whose  means 
it  may  come  to  his  knowledge.f  The  rules  of  the  holy  Others,  the 
decrees,  orders,  or  appointments,  reservations,  provisions,  map*- 
dates  apostolical,  with  all  my  might,  I  will  observe,  and  cause  to 
be  observed  by  others ;  all  heretics,  schismatics  and  rebels  against 

*  Here  the  doctor  candidly  acknowledges  the  duties  of  a  Pdpish 
priest,  as  prescribed  by  his  oath,  which  evidently  enjoin  as  a  religious 
duty,  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  Church.  But  he  commits 
a  gross  error  in  saying,  that  he  is  bound  thereby  to  propagate  the  gos- 
pel ;  for  instead  of  this,  he  is  sworn  to  infuse  into  bis  flock  the  sacred 
canons  and  general  councils  of  bis  own  church  :  and  they  evidently 
resemble  Mahometanism,  much  more  than  the  drvine  truths  of  the 
Holy  Gospel.  They  also  enjoin,  under  a  religions  sanction,  a  furiiTUs 
spirit  of  proselytism,  and  its  practical  effects,  from  the  destructive 
civil  wars  raised  by  the  inordinate  ambition  of  Gregory  VII.  to  the 
sanguinary  scenes  which  took  place  at  Vinegar-Hill,  Wexford^ 
Bridge,  and  Scullabogue,  in  1798 ;  and  in  Dublin,  on  the  23d  of 
July  1803,  aflford  unequivocal  proofs,  that  the  Popish  Clergy  use  un- 
abated zeal  in  inculcating  them  into  their  flocks,  in  conformity  to  their 
oath. 

t  In  the  coarse  of  the  debate  on  the  25th  Edw.  III.  called  the  Sta- 
tute of  Provisors,  the  pope  was  called  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  the  common  enemy  or  the  king  and  realm**— (2d  Institute,  p, 
585.) — The  following,  among  other  reasons,  were  assigned  for  thiii, 
*'  the  treasure  of  the  realm  was  transported,  the  secrets  of  the  realm 
were  discovered,  and  the  clerks  within  the  realm  were  impoverished.'*— 
(fd€m.p.5S3,) 
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our  said  lord  and  his  successors   aforesaid,  I  will,  to  the  utmost  of 
my  pnwer,  persecute  and  impugn/'* 

VVilba  hierarchy  thus  constituted,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise^ 
that  the  pope  has  been  able  to  convulse  slates  and  prostrate  thrones, 
how  remote  soever,  as  it  aifords  him  an  army  in  the  bosom  of  every 
country,  well  appointed  with  church  milila^u  officer*^,  who  are  bound 
by  duty,  and  by  oathi  to  obey  his  orders.  In  consequence  of  this, 
whenever  the  pope  dccMrne*^  a  sovereign  prince  excommunicated  and 
d  posed,  and  transformed  his  territories  to  another  monarch,  who 
u  »der  his  holiness's  wariant  may  be  inclined  to  invade  and  seize  them, 
hi  had  ie^s  reason  to  dread  the  assaults  ot  foreign  enemies,  than 
djmestic  treason  from  his  own  subj*.'cis,  whom  the  clergy  could,  and 
were  bound  in  obedience  to  the  pope  to  raise  m  rebellion  against  him. 
Doctor  Dromgoole,  therefore,  praises  the  spirit  of  proselyti^m  by 
which  his  clergy  are  actuated,  in  the  following  words  :  —  Do  not  even 
the  virtues  and  morality  of  the  priesthood  go  indbectly  to  propagate  the 
faith  which,  they  profas  ?  Do  they  not  operate  more  powerfully  than 
words  ?  For  what  is  more  powerful  than  example  >  Was  war  then  to  be 
waged  against  the  virtues  ?  Were  they,  too,  to  be  abjured  ?  No  !  If  the 
church  of  f'n^hud  trembles  for  its  safety,  it  must  seek  it  elsewhere,  we 
have  no  securities  to  give.*  t  He  here  al  udes  to  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 

*  How  can  a  Romish  bishop  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  a  Bri* 
.tish  monarchy  when  he  is  bound  not  only  by  oath,  but  by  the  infaHit>le 
canons  of  his  church,  to  persecute  and  impugn  him  and  his  Protestant 
subjects,  as  heretics  and  rebels  to  his  lord  the  pope.  Ke  is  bound 
also  to  obey  all  his  mandates  j  and  how  can  he  preserve,  defend,  en- 
large and  promote  the  rights,  honours,  privileges  and  authority  of  the 
holy  Roman  church,  and  of  his  lord  the  pope,  but  by  the  sub- 
version of  an  heretical  state,  such  as  England  is  regarded  by  his  sec- 
taries. In  consequence  of  this  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Roman  pontiff, 
William  Rufus  told  archbishop  Ansclm,  that  he  could  not  preserve 
his  allegiance  to  him  and  bis  temporal  sovereign,  at  the  same  time. — 
{Speed,  p.  441,  442  ^ 

This  oath  was  the  first  cause  of  a  rupture  between  Henry  VIH.  and 
the  pope;  for  the  former  having  come  to  a  knowledge  of  it,  sent 
to  the  speaker  of  ilie  House  of  Comn^ons,  and  ii.formcd  him,  '*  that 
he  found  that  the  clergy  of  this  realm  were  but  half  subjects,  or 
scarce  so  much  j  every  bishop  or  abbot,  at  the  entering  on  his  dignity, 
•  taking  an  cjalh  to  the  pope,  derogatory  to  that  of  his  fidelity  to  the 
king;, which  contradiction  he  desired  his  parliament  to  takeaway.** 
Whereupon  these  oaths,  by  the  king's  command,  being  read  and  con- 
sidered, the  parliament  so  handled  the  business,  as  it  occasioned  the 
final  renouncing  the  pope's  authority,  about  iwoyears  after."  (Lord 
Herberts  Life  of  Henry  VIH)  Wh^ n  archbishop  Cranmer  was ' 
consecrated,  he  refused  to  swear  the  usual  oath  to  the  pope,  without 
first  signing  a  protestation  against  the  exceptional  parts  of  it. — (Strype's 
Life  of  him,  book  I.  chap.  4.) 

f  The  doctor  condemns,    in   the  following  words,    the  oath  of 
allegianett  prescribed  by  the  existing  laws,  to  be  taken  by  Roman 
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be  taken  by  papists^  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  church  ;  which 
he  explicitly  declares  the  clergy  can  not  take,  as  they  are  bound  by 
daty  and  by  oath  to  subvert  it.  I  shall  now  prove  by  authorities  the 
roost  nnquestionablc,  both  ancient  and  modern,  that  the  canons  which 
I  have  quoted  are  held  to  be  in  full  force,  and  obligatory,  on  the  con- 
sciences of  Rooian  Catholics.  "  It  would  be  blasphemy  in  any 
person  to  assert,  that  the  sentences,  canons,  and  decrees  of  a  general 
council  were  not  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Goncil.  Basil,  Binii^ 
tom.viii.p.  123.131.)  They  are  infallible  and  cannot  err.  {Idem. p.  135.) 
The  reverend  Charles  Plowden,  a  Popish  priest,  who  lives  and 
officiates  at  Bristol,  says,  in  page  31  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  *'  consi- 
.derations  on  the  modern  opinion  of  the  fallibility  of  the  pope,  published 
ID  London,  in  the  year  179O.  The  bishops  of  all  nations  from  whom 
we  have  derived  our  faith,  conceived  the  faliibiiity  of  (he  holy  see, 
in  dogmatical  questions,  ta  be  as  necessary  for  the  constitution  of 
the  church,  oj  counci/5  themselves**  Hence  we  consider  its  decrees 
on  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  as  irrefragable  decisions  ** 

In  page  48,  he  says,  ''  that  true  councils  represent  the  whole 
church,  and  are  certainly  infallible,  <ind  that  the  judicial  decrees  of 
the  popes  enjoy  the  same  privilege."  Mr.  Francis  Plowden,  his 
brother,  and  a  barrister,  says,  in  his  Case  Stated,  published  in  1791* 
'^  The  decrees  of  a  general  council,  in  matters  of  faith  and  raortlityi 
when  approved  of  by  the  pope,  are  not  liable  to  deceit  or  error,  and 
that  all  Roman  Catholics  roust  implicitly  adhere  to  them.**  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Milner,  in  page  97  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Democracy,  published  in 
1793,  says  the  same,  and  "  that  the  4th  Lateran  Council,'^  called  by  way 

Catholics.—"  Which  of  you,  gentlemen,  that  recoliecls  his  feelings, 
whea  taking  our  present  Catholic  oath  of  allegiance,  that  does  not 
consider  it  sufficiently  galling  and  insulting,  or  that  can,  with  patience, 
anticipate  any  farther  multiplication  of  such  oaths  1  That  oath  is 
built  upon  the  foulest  and  most  profligate  imputations,  having  their 
birth  in  periods  of  fierce  religious  controversy,  civil  wars,  and  blood.** 
What  occasioned  those  civil  wars  and  blood  ?  The  sanguinary  and 
intolerant  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church  and  its  hierarchy,  which, 
the  doctrine  confesses,  require  a  popish  priest,  '*  by  the  advice,  iu 
conjunction,  or  under  the  influence  of  the  pope  of  Rome,  not  in- 
directly, but  directly,  and  at  once  to  destroy  the  establishment.'* 
Considering  the  practical  effects  of  such  doctrines,  and  the  hierarchy 
which  I  have  described,  for  300  years  in  Ireland,  and  these  candid 
acknowledgments  of  Dr.  Dromgoole,  should  not  the  guardians  of  the 
state  be  alarmed,  and  require  test  oaths,  and  every  possible  means 
to  secure  it  ?  Let  the  reader  compare  that  oath  of  allegiance,  with 
the  blasphemous  and  treasonable  oaths,  which  Popish  bishops  and 
priests  are  required  to  take  to  the  pope. 

*  The  pious  and  learned  Dr.  Jeremiah  Taylor,  bishop  of  Dromore, 
6b0erved,  in  his  Polemical  discourses,  page  520,  that  this  council  made 
transobstantiation  an  article  of  faith,  and  rebellion  and  treason  the 
duty  of  subjects.    See  extracts  from  it  in  page  18. 
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ofdistinctioni  the,Great  Council,  has  decided  that  the  Roman  church, 
by  the  ordinance  of  God,  has  the  supremacy  of  ordinary  power/* 
In  the  same,  he  says,  that  the  pope  has  a  right  of  addressing  his  doc- 
trinal instructions,  and  ecclesiastical  mandates,  to  every  portion  of 
the  church,  and  that  if  they  are  not  opposed  by  the  church  at  large, 
they  are  to  be  received  as  coming  from  Christ.  In  pages  93  and  97, 
of  the  same  work,  he  states,  the  Council  of  Constance,  Basil,  Trent, 
and  the  2d  Council  of  Lyons,  to  be  of  infallible  authority.  The  rev. 
Dr.  Troy,  titular  archbishop  of  Dublin,  says,  in  his  famous  pastoral 
letter,  published  in  1793,  '*  The  church  is  infallible  in  her  doctrinal 
decisions  and  canons,  in  points  of  faith  and  morals,  and  therefore  the 
catholics  are  obliged  to  adhere  implicitly  to  such  decrees  and  canons  of 
the  church,  assembled  in  General  Council,  and  cotifirmed  by  the  pope, 
as  articles  of  faith.**  He  says  the  same  of  the  decrees  and  decisions 
of  the  pope,  delivered  solemnly  ex  cathedra. 

Can  we  have  a  stronger  criterion  of  the  religious  principles  cf  any 
sect,  than  the  opinions  of  their  own  divines,  thus  solemnly  delivered, 
of  their  general  councils ;  of  which  various  editions,  published  under 
the  immediate  sanction  of  the  holy  see,  are  to  be  found  in  every 
public  library  in  Europe ;  and  yet  it  is  not  less  singular  than  true^ 
that  the  Eng^i^ih  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  year  1789,  and  the  Irish  in 
179^1  publicly  declared,  that  the  following  doctrines  contained  ia 
those  general  councils*  never  were  tenets  of  their  church :  the  power 
of  the  pope  to  depose  sovereign  princes,  by  absolving  subjects  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance  :*  that  it  is  la^  ful,  not  only  to  injure,  but 
to  extirpate  heretics,  and  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  them.  In 
corpboration  of  this  evidently  fa\se  assertion,  they  produced  the 


*  Of  the  innumerable  instances  of  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  by 
the  sovereign  pontiffs,  the  following  will  be  suflBcient  to  prove  the  fal* 
sity  of  these  assertions. 

Against  whom  exercised. 
Henry  IV.  Emperor. 
Henry  V.  Do. 
John,  King  of  England. 
Raymond,  Count  of  Thoulouse. 
Frederick  II.  Emperor. 
Matthew,  Duke  of  Milan. 
Barnabas,  Duke  of  Do. 
Alphonso,  King  of  Arragon. 
King  of  Navarre. 


Popes. 
Gregory  VII. 
Paschall  II. 
Innocent  III. 
Do. 

Innocent  IV. 
John  XXII. 
Urban  V. 
Martin  V. 
Julius  II. 
Pius  V. 
Gregory  XIII. 
Sextus  V. 
Clement  VIII. 
Do. 
Urban  VIII. 


Year, 

1073 

1116 

1210 

J215 

1245 

1322 

1363 

J  425 

1512 

I5(59^ 

1580  I 

1587  f 

\600J 

1643 


Queen  Elizabeth. 

James  I. 

Charles  I.  in  Ireland. 
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opinions  of  the  following  universities  :  Paris,  Doway,  Loavain,  Sala- 
manca, Valladolid,  and  Alcala.  It  is  astonishing  that  so  enlightened 
a  nation  as  the  British  could  be  deceived  by  bo  gross  an  imposture !  I 
could  prove,  if  my  circumscribed  limits  admitted  of  ir,  that  these 
universities  maintained  and  defended  opinions  diametricaily  contrary  to 
those  produced  on  the  above  occanion. 

The  Irish  titular  bishops  held  a  synod  in  Dublin,  on  the  13th  of 
November,  1812,  in  which  they  framed  an  address  to  tlie  clergy  and 
laity  of  their  order,  under  seven  heads;  and  in  the  3d  il>ereof,  they 
stated,  *'  that  they  consider  the  ans^versof  six  Ronvin  Catholic  uni- 
versities, relative  to  the  duties  of  subjects,  perfectly  conformable  to 
the  doctrines  and  tenets  of  their  religion,  and  that  they  adopt  them  as 
their  own.*'*  In  my  next  letter  I  shall  shew  the  practical  effects  of  the 
canons  of  the  Romish  church  stated  in  this. 
LETTER  IV. 

Doctor  Dromgoole  asserts  in  bis  speech,  that  **  the  Established 
churcb  shall  fall,  and  nothing  but  the  memory  of  tim  mischiefs  which 
it  created  shall  survive.**  Every  person  whose  mind  is  not  clouded 
with  igDorauce,  cannot  but  know  that  popery  ever  since  its  fbunda* 
tioD,  has  been  an  inexhaustible  source  of  treasonable  conspiracies, 
civil  wars,  insurrections,  persecutions,  and  massacres,  some  of  which 
I  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  describe.  The  Waldenses,  who  inhabited 
the  vallies  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  suffered  a  most  cruel  persecution 
in  the  year  II79,  uitder  Pope  Alexander  III.  which,  with  some 
intermissions,  continued  till  the  close  of  the  17th  century  ;  and  for  no 
other  reason,  than  that  thev  professed  that  faith  which  was  preached 
by  the  apostles,  and  rejected  the  innovations  which  the  court  of  Rome 
had  grafted  on  it.f 

But  the  worst  of  all  religious  butcheries  was  that  of  the  Albigenses 
subjects  of  Raymond  Count  of  Thoulouse,  of  whom  Pope  Innocent 
III.  presiding  in  the  4th  Lateran  Council,  in  the  year  1215,  caused  a 


George  II.  in  vol  45,  a  bull  obtained  by  the 
Benedict  XIII.      1729  titular  prelates  of  Ireland  to  dethrone 

him. 
KusVII.  1801         Lewis  XVIIIth. 

The  following  pope  maintained  three  powers. 
Paul  IV. 
Paul  V. 

Innocent  X.  •  ^ 

Do.  XI. 

Alexander  VIII.  « 

Innocent  XII. 

*  We  shall  refer  our  readers  to  p.  306  of  our  44th  volume,  for  un- 
questiunable  proofs,  that  these  universities  maintained  and  defended, 
at  former  periods,  the  power  of  the  pope  to  dispense  with  oaths,  and 
to  depose  sovereign  princes. — The  Editor. 

t  Da  Pius  Ecclesias.  History,  vol.  III.  p.  201, 2, 3,  4. 
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million  to  be  destroyed,  by  massacres,  tortures,  burnings,  and  other 
violent  deaths  J*  and  he  deprived  their  sovereign  of  his  territories, 
because  instead  of  persecuting  them,  in  obedience  to  that  pontiff,  he 
gave  them  protection  5  and  he  transferred  them  to  Simon  de  Mount- 
fort,  who  headed  the  crusade.f  In  this  pious  expedition  there  were 
many  ecclesiastics,  and  amongst  others,  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  the 
bishops  of  Auxerre,  Nevers,  Clermont,  &c.  whom  Spondanus,  the  , 
Popish  annalist,  commended  for  their  courage  and  zeal.  This  pon- 
tiff, assisted  by  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  persuaded  500,000  holy 
ruffians  to  fix  the  cross  on  their  breasts,  thus  turning  what  brought 
*'  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  towards  men,"  into  the  distinctive 
mark  of  a  cut-throat  and  murderer ;  and  spurred  on  by  the  hopes  of 
heaven  and  thexertainty  of  plunder,  they  were  encouraged  to  riot  in 
the  blood  of  the  Albigenses.  Thuanps,  lib.  6.  sec.  16,  and  Mezeray 
in  his  history,  say  that  they  professed  the  same  religion  as  the  Frencn 
Protestants;  St.  Bernard,  who  lived  amongst  them,  praised  them  for 
the  purity  of  their  religious  principles,  and  moral  conduct.— (^Sct^wio. 
65,  super  cant,  Editi,  Fenet.  vol.  1 .  p.  328.) — Rainerus  says  the  same, 
and  thalt  their  only  fault  was,  their  hatred  of  the  church  of  Rome.— 
(Test,  verit.  vol.  1,  p.  545  ) 

The  same  pope  persecuted  the  Paulini  (called  in  Italy,  Paterini, 
frompa^i,  to  suffer)  of  whom  he  had  70,000  put  to  death,  plundering, 
burning  and  confiscating  their  property ;  and  merely  because  they 
denied  the  power  of  the  prelates  to  grant  indulge nces,  and  disbelieved 
the  fire  of  purgatory,  the  miracles  of  the  Romish  church,  the  worship 
of  images,  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  His  coadjutors  in  these  barbarous 
murders,  were  the  infamous  Italian  spy,  Francis,  and  the  Spanish 
assassin  Dominic,  who  for  these  services  have  been  sainted  !  !  ! 

This  dreadful  persecution  gave  ri^e  to  the  Inquisition,  the  superin- 
tendance  of  which  was  committed  by  Pope  Gregory  ^X.  in  the  year 
1233,  to  the  Dominican  friars,  who  took  cognizance,  not  only  of 
heresy,  but  of  magic,  sorcery,  and  witchcraft  ;  and  who  assumed  a 
power  independent  of,  and  paramount  to,  that  of  every  slate  in  which 
they  held  that  sanguinary  tribjunal. — {Jilst.  Genet,  de  LfUnguedoc,  torn, 
3.  p.  394, 395.  J) 


*  Historic  General  de  Languedoc. 

t  Concil.  Tom.  11,  p.  35. 

X  Mr.  Swinburne,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  in  bis  tonr 
through  Spain,  made  in  the  year  1775  and  1776,  and  published  in  the 
year  1787,  says,  of  the  Inquisition  in  Granada,  *'  So  late  as  the  year 
1726,  the  Inquisition,  with  the  sanction  of  government,  seized  upoa 
360  families,  accused  of  Mahometanism,  and  confiscated  all  their 
property,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  millions  of  crowns,  of  which  no 
account  was  ever  given  3  and  they  were  dispersed  in  di^erent  parts  of 
Spain,"  vol.  1,  p.  262.  In  tha  Irish  Magazine,  for  October,  1808, 
the  Inquisition  is  much  praised,  and  its  benign  effects  in  Spain  are 
much  extolled,    fiogland  is  accused  of  a  want  of  wisdom^  for  sot 
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The  Bofaemians  were  cruelly  persecuted  as  heret?cs  under  the  mao- 
^ates  of  Urban  VI.  Marlin  V.  and  Pius  II.  in  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies. Pope  Martin  V.  in  his  letter  to  Alexander  Duke  of  Lithuania^ 
uipho  had  taken  them  under  hi«  protection,  wrote  thus  :  ^*  if  thou  hast 
been  any  way  induced  to  promise  to  defend  them,  know  that  thou 
couldst  not  pledge  thy  faith  to  the  violators  of  the  Holy  Faith,  and 
that  thou  mortally  offendest  if  thou  dost  observe  it.*' — {Spond.  ad.  an, 
1422.)  Urban  VI,  declared  the  same  to  WincelauS,  King  of  the 
Romans  and  Bohemians,  and  that  any  compact  entered  into  with 
heretics,  even  though  confirmed  by  oath,  was  null  and  void. — (Bulla 
Urbani  Sexti  in  BUlioth.  D.  R.  Cotton.) 

John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  were  burnt  as  heretics  in  the 
year  1415,  notwithstanding  the  safe  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
niund  to  the  former,  and  of  the  council  to  the  latter  ;  but  they  deter- 
mined that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  heretics. — Sleidans  Commen* 
farv,  p.  58,  50,  Frankfort  Edition,  1 6 1 8.) 

Luther  would  have  shared  the  same  fate  at  Worms,  but  for  the  ^ 
firmness  of  the  £mperor  Charles  V.  who  from  a  sense  of  pride  and 
honour,  would  not  suffer  bis  safe  conduct  to  be  violated  ;  and  yet, 
afterwards,  jrielding  to  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  his  ghostly  advisers,  he 
became  a  greivoos  persecutor  ;  for  Grotius,  an  author  of  undoubted 
veracity,  says,  that,  in  his  reign,  not  less  than  100,000  persons  pe- 
rished as  heretics  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  in  the  low  countries, 
by  his  orders,  (Annals,  lib,  1.)     Father  Paul  states  them  at  50,000. 

The  people  of  England  were  so  galled  by  the  tyranny  and  rapacity 
of  the  Court  of  Rome,  that  they  listened  with  joy  to  the  doctrines  of 
WicklifiPe,  and  would  have  derived  through  him  the  blessings  of  the 
reformation,  in  the  14th  century,  but  for  the  following  unlucky  inci- 
dent. Henry  IV.  having  acquired  the  Crown  by  the  perpetration  of 
treason  and  murder,  and  beinc^  desirous  of  obtaining  the  influence  of 
the  clergy,  to  confirm  his  title  to  it,  and  to  varnish  over  the  turpitude 
of  his  criones,  be,  at  their  instance,  prevailed  on  the  Parliament  to  past 
a  law,  by  which  the  bishops  were  empowered  to  try  any  person  within 
their  respective  dioceses,  whom  they  charged  with  heresy  j  and  when 
condemned,  the  sheriff,  or  other  officer,  was  required  by  it  to  burn 
the  heretic  in  the  most  eminent  place.^     On  the  rise  of  the  reforma- 

hav?ng  early  introduced  and  adopted  it.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
work  is  much  admired  aod  read  by  the  Irish  Papists,  and  that  its 
•  editor,  Walter  Cox,  is  protected  by  the  Catholic  Board;  some  of 
whose  leading  orators  opened  a  subscription  for  him,  when  lie  was 
committed  for  a  libel  little  short  of  treason.  Such  are  the  persons 
wfao  complain  of  a  want  of  religions  liberty  !  !  ! 

*  This  engine  of  Popish  cruelty,  which  answered  in  every  respect  to 
the  Inqaisition,  was  soon  employed  by  the  clergy  to  extirpate  the  fol- 
lowers of  WicklifFe.  William  Sautre,  Rector  of  St.  Osithes,  in  Lon- 
don, the  first  person  who  fell  a  victim  to  it,  was  burnt  in  the  year 
J405,  and  the  next  person  was  Viscount  Cobham.    They  continued 
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tion  in  Scotland^  Cardtnal  Beaton  had  many  persons  banished  or  burnt 
for  heresy.  Nothing  but  flight  saved  from  his  sanguinary  fury,  the 
illustrious  Buchanan,  whose  genius  and  learning  did  honour  to  his 
country  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Beaton  presented  to  the  king, 
a  roll  of  360  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  whom  he  suspected  and  meant 
to  have  tried  for  heresy,  and  the  great  Earl  of  Arran  w^s  the  first  in 
that  black  roll.  Drummond,  in  his  history  of  Scotland,  tells  us,  that 
the  clergy  worktd  on  the  avarice  of  the  king  to  persuade  him  to  second 
their  sanguinary  designs,  by  offering  him  the  estates  of  all  those  who 
should  be  convicted  of  heresy,  (for  they  would  be  confiscated  accord- 
ing to  the  canons  of  the  Romish  Church,  as  stated  in  page  20.  But 
should  this  scheme  of  confication  fail,  they  offered  him  50,000  crowns 
annually  out  of  their  own  estates,  and  much  more  shpuld  his  necessi^ 
ties  require  it.  The  reader  will  find  all  these  incidents  in  Spotswood, 
in  Keith*s  Bcciesiastical  History,  in  Buchanan,  apd  Sadler's  State 
Letters. 

Queen  Mary,  on  her  accession,  gave  her  subjects  the  strongest 
assurance  by  a  solemn  declaration  in  council,  that  she  wopld  not  lay 
any  restraint  whatsoever  on  religious  liberty ;  and  yet  whan  firmly 
seated  on  her  throne,  she  at  the  instance  of  the  Popish  Clergy,  had 
the  sanguinary  law  of  Henry  IV.  re- enacted,  and  under  it  they  con- 
demned as  heretics  many  of  her  subjects,  and  bad  them  committed 
to  the  flames.  James  II.  in  the  same  manner  gave  the  most  solemn 
pledges,  that  he  would  maintain  the  constitution  in  church  and  state, 
and  yet,  at  the  instance  of  his  clergy,  he  soon  after  proceeded  to  sub- 
vert it  in  violation  of  his  coronation  oath. 

Davila,  in  the  5th  book  of  his  history,  and  Thuanus,  inform  usi 
that  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  planned  with  all  the  coolness 
of  deliberation,  and  that  the  object  of  it  was  the  total  excision  of  all 
the  Protestants  in  France,  in  one  night  j  and  all  historians  agree,  that 
500  gentlemen,  and  10,000  persoi^s  of  the  inferior  class  of  that  order 
were  massacred  at  Paris,  and  about  40,000  persons  in  the  different 
provinces.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Rome,  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
called  a  Consistory  in  St.  Mark's  Church,  in  which  he  expressed 
great  joy  on  the  occasion,  praised  the  perpetrators  of  it,  ordered  the 

to  burn  heretics  under  it  till  the  reformation  ;  these  trials  may  be  seen 
in  Fox*s  acts  and  monuments.  The  Wickliffites  were  burnt  for  de- 
nying, or  refusing  to  acknowledge,  the  grossest  superstitious  doctrinet, 
and  among  others  the  following*  as  stated  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  : 
'*  That  there  was  no  merit  in  doing  pilgrimage  at  the  tomb  of  Tbomai 
a  Becket,  or  of  St.  Mary  of  Walsingham,  nor  in  adoring  the  cruci- 
fix, or  the  images  of  any  Saints,  and  that  it  was  sufficient  to  conleu 
to  Grod  instead  of  Priests.**  He  then  observes :  "  which  opinions 
*  were  so  fiir  from  heresy,  as  the  makers  of  the  statute  or  the  1st  of 
Elisabeth  had  great  cause  to  linfiit  what  was  heresy.**  (3d  Instituie  p. 
4K8eep.  8.)  This  sanguinary  law  was  introduced  into  different 
editions  of  the  General  Councils.  {ConcU,  Binii,  torn.  x.  part  ii,  p. 
2101,  A.  D.  1408.) 
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cardinals  to  retarn  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  so  signal  an  advantage 
obtained  for  the  Holy  See,  and  that  a  jubilee  should  be  poblisbed  all 
Ofer  Christendom.— (T%MflWKi,  lib. 63.  sec.  14.)— It  is  generally  believed 
that  100,000  Protestants  were  massacred  in  the  Rebellion  of  1 641  in 
Ireland.  Hogh  Oge  M'Mahon,  one  of  the  leading  conspirators,  con- 
fessed that  It  was  intended  to  murder  all  the  Irish  Protestants  in  one  night, 
and  that  all  the  Popish  Loids  and  Gentlemen  in  the  kingdom  were  en- 
gaged in  the  plot.  His  statements  were  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
others ;  which  the  reader  will  find  in  Temple,  Borlase,  and  Nalson  j  and 
subsequent  events  afforded  unquestionable  moral  evidence  of  their  vera- 
citv.  While  that  dreadful  rebellion  raged,  Pope  Urban  VIII.  issued  a 
bull,  dated  the  25th  May  )  643,  addressed  to  the  Popi«h  rebels  of  Ireland 
in  which  he  granted  "  absolution  from  all  sins,  trespasses,  transgressions, 
crimes  and  delinquencies,  bow  heinous  and  atrocious  soever,  to  such  of 
them  as  would  in  imitatidn  of  their  godly  and  worthy  ancestors,  endea- 
vour by  force  of  arms,  to  deliver  their  thralled  nation  from  the  oppres- 
sbnsand  gijevous  injuries  of  the  heretics,  wherewith  this  long  time  it 
hath  t>een  afflicted,  and  heavily  burthened,  and  gallantly  do  what  in  them 
lieth,  to  extirpate  and  totally  root  out  those  workers  of  iniquity,  who 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  had  infected,  and  are  always  striving  to  in- 
fect, the  mass  of  Catholic  purity,  with  the  pestiferous  leaven  of  their 
heretical  tontagion.*'  Hugh  Reily,  of  the  county  of  Down,  Edmund 
O'Junagh,  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  Maurice  M'Credon,  of  the 
county  of  Trone,  and  James  Hallaghan,  of  the  county  of  Armagh, 
all  Piipists,  deposed,  that  the  Priests,  Jesuits,  and  Friars  of  England, 
Ireland,  Spain,  and  other  countries  beyond  the  seas,  were  the  pro- 
jectors, plotters,  and  contrivers  of  that  rebellion,  and  that  they  had 
l)een  six  years  in  making  preparation  for  it.* 

Philip  III.  expelled  the  Moors  from  Spain,  Louis  XIV.  the  Pro- 
testants from  Frtince,  at  the  instance  of  their  bigoted  clergy  j  by  which 
they  did  material  injury  to  their  respective  countries.  Francis  I. 
began,  in  the  year  1545,  to  persecute  the  French  Protestants,  when 
they  were  peaceable  and  loyal ;  and  his  successors  Henry  II.  Pnind» 
II.  and  Charles  IX.  continued  to  do  so.  As  Henry  III.  instead  of  per- 
secuting, gave  peace  and  protection  to  his  Protestant  subjects,  and 
refused  to  declare  his  successor  incapable  of  enjoying  the  crown,  Six- 
tns  V.  in  the  year  1585  excommunicated  him,  as  a  favourer  of  heretics, 
absolved  his  subject  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  granted  a  fall 
remission  of  sins  to  such  of  them  as  would  rise  in  arms  against  him.  On 
this,  his  subjects  rebelled  against  him,  and  he  was  murdered,  by  Jaquet 
Clement  a  friar.— (TAuanui,  lib.gd.  sec,  8)  As  soon  as  this  was  known 
at  Rome,  the  pope,  in  a  public  consistory  extolled  the  virtue  and  firm- 
ness of  the  friar,  in  a  long  premeditated  speech,  declared  that  his  fier- 
vent  zeal  towards  God  surpassed  that  of  Judith  and  Eheazer,  and  that 
the  assassination  was  effected  by  Divine  Providence.— (/iem,  Ht'  96. 
sec,  10.) 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  while  king  of  Navarre,  was  eicummunic»tci 

•  Their  affidavits  are  to  be  found  in  Temple  and  Nalson. 
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by  Sixtus  V.  in  the  year  1 585,  as  a  heretic.  He  declared  him  inca- 
pable of  succeeding  to  ibe  crown,  absolved  his  subjects  frooi  their 
oaths  of  allegiance,  and  forbade  them  to  obey  him  as  aking.— (A/«w, 
lib,  S2.  sec,  5)  Aficr  his  accession,  he  was  twice  deposed  by  a  similar 
sentence,  in  the  year  159I  by  Gregory  IV.  and  by  Clement  VIII.  in 
the  year  1592,  as  a  favourer  of  heietics  *  At  length  to  conciliate  his  bi- 
goted subjects,  and  to  soothe  their  fanatical  hatred,  he  became  a  papist. 
And  yet,  because  he  was  indulgent  to  hiii  Protestant  subjects,  and 
granted  them  toleration  by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  a  crime  which  the 
clergy  never  could  forgive,  his  life  was  attempted  in  1594,  by  John 
Chasiel,  of  the  order  of  ihe  Jesuits  ;  again,  by  another  Monk  in  the 
year  16OO,  and  he  was  at  last  stabbed  by  Ravaillae.  Similar  sentences 
of  excommunication  and  deposition  pronounced  by  the  following 
popes  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  produced  many  treasonable  conspi- 
racies agiinst  her  life  and  government  :  Pius  V.  in  1569,  Gregory 
XIII.  in  1580,  Sixtus  V.  in  1587,  and  Clement  VIII.  in  16OO.  By 
these  bulls,  Ireland,  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  rebellion  during  her 
reign,  wasso  desolated,  that  Spencer, secretary  to  Lord  Grey,  observed, 
*'  that  there  was  little  left  Queen  Elizabeth  to  reign  over,  but  miser- 
able carcasses,  and  the  abhes  of  sacked  and  destroyed  towns.'* 

A  short  Aimepievious  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  pope  Clement 
VIII.  issued  a  bull,  address-  d  to  his  votaries  in  the  British  isles.  '*  io 
kc^p  f^ui  the  SiOUh  heretic,  unh'si  he  would  reconcile  himself  to  Rome, 
and  hold  his  crown  of  the  pope. '  It  was  to  be  kepi  secret  till  the 
Queen's  death,  and  then  ii  was  to  be  published,  to  raise  an  opposi- 
tion to  the  accession  of  James  I.  -,  and  it  produced  that  effect  in  Ire- 
land, where  the  popish  mhabitants  of  some  of  the  cities  and  princi- 
pal towns,  headed  by  their  clergy,  rote  in  rebellion,  and  openly  de- 
clared, '*  thai  lie  could  not  ie  a  lawful  lung,  who  was  not  placed  on 
the  throne  ly  ike  pope,  and  was  not  sworn  to  maintain  the  Romish  Reii' 
gion. — Moiysouj  p.  2^1,  2g2.  folio  elilion)  Garnet  the  Jesuit,  ac- 
knowledged at  lii:>  trial,  that  this  bbii  was  sent  to  him,  to  be  used  at 
discretion  on  the  Queen's  death— (S/ait?  T>ials,  vol,  l.p,244.)  It 
is  mentioned  also  in  Carles  Onnond,  vol,  I, p.  133.  The  gunpowder 
plot  has  been  imputed  to  it.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the 
state  of  Ireland  was  nearly  the  same  that  It  has  been  in  our  lime, 
which  the  reader  will  find  by  perusing  the  secret  consults  and  intrigues 
of  the  Romish  party  in  Ireland,  in  State  Tracts,  vol.  3,  p.  626,  Lord 
Orrery's  State  Letters,  .nr*d  Cox's  History  of  that  Reign.  It  appears 
(hat  the  titular  primate  iXeWly  and  his  clergy,  invited  the  French  to 
invade  Ireland,  ihat  they  organized  the  people  to  have  them  in  a  state 
of  readinefisto  join  them,  that  their  treasonable  combinations  were 
cemented  by-oaths,  that  money  was  raised  on  the  mass  of  ihe  Ro- 
manists, that  pikes  were  manufactured,  and  that  government  was 
frequently  under  serious  apprehensions  of  an  insurrection  in  Dublin. 
In  the  reign  of  James  II.  the  Protestants  suffered  a  most  grievous 
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persecntioo,  in  the  course  of  which  "  the  virtues  and  morality  of  a 
priesthood,  tvkich  go  indirectly  to  propagate  the  faith  which  they  pro^ 
ftsSf*  appeared  in  a  most  conspicupus  manner  ;  which  the  reader  will 
find  in  archbishop  King's  state  of  the  Protestants  in  James  the  Second's 
reign.  Tlie  popish  parliament  assembled  by  James  at  Dublin,  in  168Q, 
parsed  an  act  for  attainting  every  Protestant  by  name  whom  they  could 
discover  to  be  possessed  of  any  property  j  by  which  two  archbishops, 
one  duke,  seventeen  carls,  seventeen  countesses,  twenty-eight  vis- 
counts, two  vicountesses,  seven  bishops,  eighteen  barons,  thirty- 
three  baronets,  fifty-one  knights,  2182  esquires,  were  made  subject 
to  the  penalties  of  death  and  confiscation,  without  a  hearing.  James's 
governor  of  Dublin  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  that  no  more 
than  five  Protestants  should  meet  together  even  in  churches,  on  pain 
•f  death. — {Leland's  Hist,  h,  5.  c,  6.) 

As  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  had  been  unremittingly  endeavouring 
to  extirpate  their  Protestant  fellow-guojecis,  and  to  separate  their 
native  country  from  England,  for  j  60  years  previous  to  the  revolu- 
tion, the  government  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  imposing  penal 
restrictions  on  them  ;  and  the  preamble  of  the  9th  William  III.  c. 
1.  shews  the  real  source  from  which  flowed  all  their  treasonable 
machinations  for  that  purpose,  "  Whereas  it  is  notoriou^y  known, 
that  the  late  rebellions  ia  this  kingdom  have  been  contrived,  promoted, 
and  carried  on  by  popish  archbishops,  bishops,  Jesuits,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  persons  of  the  Romish  clergy.'* 

Doctor  Dromgoole  says  in  his  speech,  *'  But  it  is  known  that  every 
Catholic  acknowledges  him  (the  pope)  as  supreme  head  of  the  church 
— that  the  bishops  correspond  with  him  as  a  father—^that  they  receive 
bis  pastoral  instructions— that  they  communicate  to  him  the  successes 
of  their  labours  in  the  mission." 

Every  person  who  attentively  peruses  the  History  of  Ireland,  must 
be  convinced  that  his  pastoral  instructions  were  frequently  the  vehicles 
of  treason ;  smd  that  the  priests  and  bishops,  agreeably  to  their  oaths, 
were  ever  ready  to  obey  them  ;  and  while  this  continues  to  be  the 
case,  and  Doctor  Dromgoole  assures  us  that  it  will,  his  fellow  yotaries 
never  can  be  faithful  and  obedient  subjects  to  a  Protestant  state  5  and 
their  religion,  according  to  Mr.  Plowden*8  assertion,  will  be,  "  Sem* 
per  eadem,'* 

Crakmbr. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

TO  A  POET  BLUSHING. 
Blush,  offspring  of  a  noble  line, 

A  Sire*s  reproach,  a  realm's  disgrace ! 
Ah  !  cease  to  prostitute  the  Nine  ! 

Forbear  to  vilify  thy  race  ! 
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Blush — if  alone  that  blush  caa  prove 
Thcu  art  not  quite  devoid  of  shame  j 
And  quit  misanthropy  for  love — 
The  Giaour's  for  (he  Christian's  name. 

Ittscriptim  on  the  Maivument  of  a  Poetical  Sceptic,  shewing 
*«  what  he  was/'  and  not  "  what  he  should  have  been." 
Originally  composed  by  himself /or  himself. 
When  some  vain  bard  consigns  his  bones  to  earth. 
Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth, 
SiAne  vainer  bard  records  where  laurels  grew. 
And  blazons  virtues  which  he  never  knew. 
But  truth  disdains  the  tributary  lay 
Which  bards  congenial  to  each  other  pay. 
She  wrests  the  pencil  from  the  venal  hand. 
And  wisely  quenches  fiction's  dazzling  brand. 

In  elder  times,  when  Greece  was  in  her  prime. 
There  liv'd  a  man  of  genius,  wit,  and  ihyoies 
Froward  he  was,  and  wayward  was  his  muse. 
He  sang  alike  the  Temple  and  the  Slews. 
And,  such  the  strangeness  of  his  ill-formed  mind. 
To  evil  deeds  he  ever  most  inclined. 
So  closely,  too,  this  system  he  pursued. 
Having  his  lyre,  by  chance,  once  tun'd  to  good. 
For  once  repentance  quick  his  grief  displayed 
For  virtue  gratified,  and  vice  dismayed. 
A  wanderer,  to  foreign  climes  he  went. 
Content  with  nothing  but  with— discontent. 
In  scenes  of  misery  he  took  delight  -, 
And  was  most  happy,  when  unhappy  quite. 
Of  love  and  hatred  he  would  ofken  prate. 
Yet,  all  averred,  that  he  roost  loved  to  hate. 
He  talked  of  mental  strength,  and  daring  deed ; 
Of  Gods — but  Crede  nihil  was  his  creed. 
Soft  were  his  strains,  and  sweet  his  members  flo^fed^ 
Yet  where  he  soared^  aonoe  angry  demon  rode, 
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t'oioted  eacb  thoaght  with  wretdiedness  land  paioi 
Ijoaded  each  verse  with  spleen's  infernal  train. 
And  now  at  Lethe's  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst  $ 
Calls  them  the  lest  whom  late  he  styled  the  worst ; . 
Forgetting  all  he's  said  in  former  lajs 
He  turns  his  praise  to  blame>  his  blame  to  praise. 

At  length  he  died — no  matter  how  or  where-^ 
The  bays  were  thickly  spread  npon  his  bier  : 
With  ready  tongoes,  congenial  bards  arise 
And  scatter  incense  to  th'  offended  skies. 
But  TRUTH  proclaims  alond^  in  reason's  strains^ 
The  cause  of  all  bis  pleasures^  all  his  pains. 

**  Oh  bard  !"  she  said,  "  thou  insect  of  an  hour ! 
*'  Debased  by  laiory,  in  faith  a  ^  Giaour  I* 
*'  A  qteruloQs,  unmanageable  '  Childi/ 
"  Of  passions  headstrong,  and  of  jndgment  wild ; 
'^  Who  knew  thee  best  most  shunned  thee,  with  disgust> 
"  Degraded  mast  of  animated  dust ! 
"  Thy  love  was  lust ;  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat ; 
''  Thy  smiles  hypocrisy,  thy  words  deceit ! 
*'  By  nature  vile,  emiobled  but  by  name, 
"  £ach  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blush  for  shame." 

lines  to  him  who  knows  them  to  he  intended  for  him. 
By  the  same  Hand.       ^ 

Known  for  contemptnous  breach  of  social  ties> 

Enwrapt  in  gloom,  the  heartless  sceptic  lies. 

Limping,  like  Vulcan,  tee  the  titled  things 

Of  taste  the  arbiter,  of  wit  the  King ! 
Paine  to  his  God,  andTiifOV  to  bis  kind, 
He  shews  the  double  malice  of  his  mind^ 
Reason  and  piety  have  tried  in  vain 
To  lead  this  base  deserter  in  their  train  : 
But  how  shall  these  avail  where  human  pride. 
To  guile,  hypocrisy,  sedition,  tied. 
Has  regal  power  and  heavenly  wrath  defied  ? 

No.  190,  Vol  46,  March,  1814.  Y 
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ODE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1814. 

MOST   KEIPBCTPULLY   INSCRIBED   TO    J.  WILSON  CSOKBK,  BS^*  M*  7. 
8BCBBTABT   TO    THB    ADMIRALTY,   &C.   frc. 

The  triumph  hour  is  come  at  last ! 
And  from  the  shore. 

Whence  many  a  trumpet's  solemn  blast 
Shouted  defiance  o*er  and  o'er. 
And  dared  the  proud  aspiring  mind 
Of  those  who  brav'd,  in  dubious  boor^ 
To  each  impending  danger  blind,  ' 
The  dreadful  scourge  of  all  mankind. 
And  mock*d  his  ill-begotten  power- 
Even  from  that  viin-glorions  strand, 
Fresh  triumphs  burst  on  Briuin's  Uuk)> 
The  red-*cross  flames  in  all  its  pride. 
As  when  in  early  days  it  rode 
On  many  a  river's  verdant  tide, 
And  with  the  crimson  blood  of  its  invaden  glow'd. 

Rise,  then,  ye  Britons !  with  your  father's  zea). 

As  when  of  old  to  mighty  deeds  they  flew,— 
Rise  in  your  loveliest  majesty,  and  seal 
The  fate  of  proud  Ambition's  crew  ! 
God  has,  at  lengdi,  his  vengeance  spread 
On  his — the  vain  Pretender's  head. 
On  him,  who,  scornful  of  his  might. 

Attempted^  vainly,  to  o'erthrow 
His  dread  Omnipotence,  and  smite 
llie  power  that  laid  him  low  :— 
God  has,  at  length,  the  fiend  dismay'd. 

And  wrapp'd  him  in  a  cloud  of  gloom, 
Disarm'd  the  spell,  and  laid,  forever  laid. 
His  glory  in  the  tomb ! 

Why  need  I  call  my  countrymen  to  arms  ? 

Mindless  of  danger,  see  !  they  fly  ! 
To  meet  the  Tyrant  in  his  dread  alarms. 

Beneath  his  own  vindictive  sky  ! 
Now  are  thy  triumphs,  Britain,  come  at  last. 

Thy  days  of  chivalry  and  glory. 
When  many  a  trumpet's  hollow  Uaal, 

And  many  a  banner  rent  and  gory. 

Told  to  the  ear  and  to  the  eye. 

The  foe  had  been  compell'd  to  fly 

Before  the  desolating  steel 
Of  those  who  led  thy  sens  to  fiime. 

And  taught  their  neighb'ring  foes  to  reel. 
At  Britain's  awful  name^ 

Onward,  then  onward  to  thy  glorious  deeds ! 
Son  ff  Renown  !*  thy  course  purbue  ! 


*  The  Marquess  of  Wblli>gton. 
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Already  France  from  her  own  aotl  recedes— 

That  soil  with  its  own  ofispring  bleeds. 

And  seeks  that  mercy  which  it  never  knew. 
Bot  it  is  thine,  O  Wbllihoton  !  to  save 

The  vengeance  of  the  sword— 
To  snatch  the  pining  victim  from  the  grave> 

And  see  no  bosom  barbarously  gor*d ! 

This  is  thy  greater  virtue,— this  the  charm 

That  all  delight  to  hear  and  praise, 
Before  it  malice  shrinks^  and  dares  not  harm 
The  wonder  of  our  days. 

Lo !  where  he  treads,  what  conquests  shine-— 

Where'er  he  leads  what  harvests  glow  ! 
Harvests  where,  perhaps,  the  heart  repines 

With  undissembled  woe : 
Bot,  Britain  calls  for  vengeance,  and  the  lands 

That  skirt  the  Tyrant's  vast  doma'm, 
Rcfwat  the  sound  'till  Heaven  expands^ 

And  echoes  vengeance  o'er  again. 

Inuring  sound !  thy  magic  sway 
St^s  evenr  Briton's  heart  away,<-^ 
Toother  days  the  mind  returns^ 
For  other  climes  the  bosom  burns^ 
For  other  feats  the  soldier  sighs. 
As  when  beneath  the  Gallic  skies^ 
Thy  meadows,  Aoiif covkt  !  appear'd. 
With  thine  own  children's  blood  besmear'd. 
And  thousands  of  Old  England's  foes. 
Who  with  the  ruddy  morning  rose. 
For  hundreds  of  her  sons  lay  dead. 
While  thousands  still  for  refuge  fled, 
(But  vainly  fled !)  to  shun  the  woe 
That  stretch'd  those  very  myriads  low. 
That  France  might  never  da^e  to  stand. 

With  thri^  her  strength,  against  the  pow'r 
Of  that  all-great,  all-glorious  land. 

Which  stidgs  her  in  the  present  hour ! 

Go  forth,  thou  Promise  of  those  better  times. 
Ere  yet  the  man  of  blood  and  crimes 
Rais'd  his  rapacious  hand  on  high. 
And  brav*d  the  vengeance  of  the  sky,— 
Go  forth!  and  o'er  those  sad  domains. 
Where  stiU  thepbantom*curse  remains 
To  tell  how  maniy  wept  and  died. 
The  victims  of  his  upstart  pride, — 
Go  forth !  and  there  thy  influence  show. 
To  cheer  the  minds  of  those  he  made. 
The  victims  of  his  overthrow. 
In  many  a  chanid*h9use,«-m  many  a  woodland  ibid#. 
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Already  HolUnd  fioro  her  swampy  4eat^ 
Conceives  the  glory  of  her  toili  complete, 
Looks  thr.o*  the  glooms  pf  her  ungen'^1  shore. 
And  bears  the  mounting  billows  roar 

The  Song  of  Triumph  in  her  waking  qars  j 
Swift  from  bis  muddy  haunt  the  Belgian  Sire 
Breaks  forth — the  brealh  of  Heaven  to  respire— 

While  strains  of  gladness  shake  the  wand'ring  spbcrel. 
Rapt  at  the  sound,  all  Germany  in  arms. 

Cries  ool  for  vengeance  thro'  her  hundred  Sutes) 
Breaks  forth  to  conquest,  and  at  oooe  alarms 

The  Tyrant  at  his  £mpir«-gates ! 
God's  terror  flies  before  her  j— from  their  graves 

The  long-forgotten  deadj  exulting,  rise. 
Look  through  the  realois  on  which  they  once  were  slaves. 

And  send  their  execrations  to  the  skies. 
These  are  thy  glorious*  works,  Almighty  one  I 

Who  seeing  Europe  for  her  guilt  cbasiis*d. 
Hath  now  her  great  deliverance  begun, 

Redeem*d  her  glory,  and  her  foe  surprised  ; 
These  are  thy  miahty  works  !  and  may  we  see 

The  strength  of  thy  directing  arm  remain. 
Till  every  land  from  Tyranny  be  free. 
And  Peace  return  again  \ 

Britain,  exult !  for,  tbo'  thy  children  bleed, 

God  unto  thee  security  hath  given  i 
Piac'din  thy  own  right  hand— Ihy  valour's  fQeed-— 
A  part  of  th^  omnipot^ce  of  ^eaveo. 
Proceed  !  and  put  thy  trust  in  him— 

Th'  Immortal  Welcington,  who  tare 
The  dread  Destrover  limb  from  limb. 
To  scourge  tne  world  no  more. 

Hence  F'rance,  so  late  all  Europe's  dread. 
With  fear  and  trembling  hides  her  bead, 
Lash*d  for  her  crimes,  in  turn,  she  flies. 
The  terrors  of  surrounding  skies. 
In  vain  !•— the  steady  wmth  pursues ! 

In  vain  she  calls  her  Tassal  powerj 
Her  vassals  to  a  man  refuse^       * 

And  leave  her  in  her  i^eediest  hour, 

FaiuUqg  upon  her  crimsoo  shore. 

To  scourge  the  world  no  more. 
Is  there  a  heart,  when  Freedom  calls 

Her  glowing  children  to  the  flght> 
When  from  her  cities  and  her  humbler  halk. 

She  bids  her  various  powers  unite. 
That  glows  not  with  revenge,  nor  throbs  with  keen  delight  ? 

^  $ee  TtiOMfOM.'s  Hymn* 
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Is  there  a  coward,  when  the  voice 

Of  hoDour  callt  from  field  to  field. 
To  goard  the  Monarch  of  their  choke, 
Aiid  bids  them  rather  die  than  yield  ! 
No  !  through  the  breast  the  flame  of  glory. 

Like  the  willed  lightning  flies. 
And  iut)ud  of  many  an  ancient  story. 
Inhales  the  breath  of  Freedom  from  the  skies  | 
And  as  the  distant  scene  expands. 

With  rapture  fottb  the  warriors  go, 
Destruction  nerves  their  patriot  hands. 
As  on  they  move  to  meet  the  foe. 

Thus  Spaio,  when  Freedom  oall'd,  arose 
And  on  her  foes. 
The  shame  of  this  our  nether  world. 
Her  rain  barl'd. 
Till  from  her  land 
The  Rebels  flew  alarm'd— dwua/d^ 
Cursing  the  wise,  the  master  hand 
Of  him,  who  in  oblivion  laid 

The  projects  they  had  plann*d  ) 
And  so  shall  every  people  be, 
£*en  in  their  subjugation  free— 
"    For  what  cao  damp  the  holy  fires 
That  warm  the  mind. 
Of  those  whom  honour's  voioe  itifpiresi 

Whom  Freedom  hath  combined } 
Princes  may  call,  and  men  may  arm. 

But  Liber^  alone  am  wake 
The  sool  to  just  revenge,  and  charm 
When  Life  itself  s  at  atake  ! 

Thus,  in  the  present  hour,  we  see 
The  mortal  foe  of  liberty. 

Confounded  and  disn>ay*d  i 
From  their  own  soil  his  people  fly. 
In  vain  his  minion- voices  cry, 

Thmr  calls  are  unobey'd ! 
But,  see !  Ibe  trhunph  hour  is  come. 
The  Tyrant's  suppliant  slaves  are  dumb» 
From  pcoQd  Musoovla's  northern  reign,  ^ 
Down  to  the  garden  of  the  oeiain. 

Stem  B#tribution  cries— 
*♦  Arm,  arm»  Germaaia !— let  one  sool 
'^  PosseiSt  direct,  inspire  the  vho)e» 

"  Until  the  Tyrant  flies— 
*'  Until  his  hardened  sinews  part, 
**  And  the  keen  pangs  of  his  black  heatt 

"  C9nvince  us  that  he  dies !" 

The  trromph  hour  it  coea9 !  «Htbe  sbore. 
Whence  many  a  menace  burst  before. 
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Lio'd  with  the  powers  he  dared  defy. 

Is  wrapp'd  in  gloom. 
While  terror  reigns  in  every  eye. 
And  points  to  those  dark  realnos  that  lie 

Beyond  the  tomb  ! 
House  then,  ye  nations  of  the  world  ! 
And  on  him  be  your  vengeance  hurl'd. 
That  vengeance  which  his  crimes  inspire-— 
The  sweeping  sword— the  brand  of  ^re  ;-^ 
On  him  with  all  your  ooble  rage. 
Nor  aught  yoar  genVous  wrath  assuage. 

Pursue  him,  mindless  of  his  prajer. 
Until  beneath  your  scourge  he  bleed. 
No  longer  able  to  recede. 

Or  find  a  refuge  from  despair  ! 
Thus  shall  the  world  at  length  possess 
Relief  from  all  its  past  distress. 
Thy  barques  shall  visit  every  strand, 
0, 4ltion  !  and  thy  glorious  land. 
Amidst  the  nations  ^till  remain 

Their  wonder. 
And  that  much-injur*d  country,  Spain, 

Shall  tear, 
V/ith  noble  and  heroic  air. 

Her  bonds  asunder ! 
And  every  heart  to  heaven  shall  raise 
Her  shouts  of  undissembled  praise. 
And  every  eye  to  Heaven  shall  turn 
And  every  breast  with  rapture  bum. 
Sending  its  thanks  to  him  who  gave 

Peace  to  the  world  amidst  her  woe, 
A  Wbllington  to  lead  the  brave. 

And  crush  her  most  vindictive  foe ! 

JOHN  GWILLIAM, 
Avthor  of  «  The  Battles  of  the  Danube  ifiid 
Barrosa,'' «  1%e  Campai^,**  fsfc. 


THE  ULY. 
Shall  spring  smile  again,  and  shall  nature  resume 
Her  mantle  of  verdure,  her  garland  of  bloom. 
Yet  the  Lily  akme  still  lie  frozen  and  dead  ? 
Ye  Lilies  arise,  rear  your  bcautlfol  head  ! 
Hail,  hail  to  the  Lily,  it  lives  and  it  blows. 
Protected  its  buds  by  the  th&m  of  the  Rose  ! 
Thouffh  England  no  more  on  her  banner  advance. 
Which  her  Edward  had  won,  the  feir  Lilies  of  Finance, 
Yet  at  England's  high  call  shall  again  b^  unfurl'd 
The  Lilies  of  France,  to  the  joy  of  the  world. 
Hail,  bail  to  the  Lily,  lcc« 
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Yet,  Britaio  !  from  tbee  has  the  sentimeiit  ^uog. 
Which  glows  in  the  old,  and  shall  blaze  in  the  young, 
Which  proclaims  to  the  Tyrant,  humanity's  foe. 
That  France  calls  for  her  Bourbon,  «nd  feels  with  Bourdeaux. 
Then  hail^  &c. 

Then  high  rear  the  standard,  and  widely  unfold 
The  Banner  of  silver,  the  Lilies  of  gold. 
t)own,  down  with  the  £agle,  its  talons  no  more 
Shall  revel  unsated  in  oceans  of  gore. 

All  hail  to  the  Lily,  it  lives  acid  it  blows. 

Protected  its  buds  by  the  thorn  of  the  Rose. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Thb  History  of  Edisbury,  by  George  Ormerod,  of  Chorlton,  Esq. 
M.  A.  and  F.  S.  A.  is  withdrawn  as  a  distinct  publication,  and  will 
appear  in  its  proper  place,  as  part  of  a  History  of  the  county  Palatine 
and  city  of  Chester,  by  the  same  author,  which  will  be  published  on 
the  most  ample  scale  of  County  History,  in  parts,  forming  three 
volumes  in  folio  with  a  very  considerable  number  of  engravings  on 
wood  and  copper. 

With  the  exception  of  King's  Vale  Royal  and  Leycester's  Cheshire 
antiquities,  of  which  a  reprint  will  be  incorporated,  and  the  matter  of 
many  rare  tracts  connected  with  the  subject ;  the  work  will  be  wholly 
founded  on,  and  contain  references  to  MS,  authorities ;  and  will  com- 
bine whatsoever  is  to  be  found  in  the  manuscript  papers  of  Erdswick, 
Leycester,  Chaloner,  Booth,  Bostock,  Williamson,  Bp.  Gastrel,  and 
the  Handle  Holmes,  with  all  which  residence  in  the  county  and 
diligent  research  have  brought  within  the  author's  immediate  observa- 
tion, either  by  minute  local  investigation,  or  inspection  of.  private 
papers  and  public  documents. 

The  pedigrees,  nearly  three  hundred  in  number,  will  be  supplied  by 
the  visitations  and  other  authentic  sources  corrected  and  enlarged  by 
collation  with  original  chorters^and  continued  from  the  matter  furnish- 
ed by  family  deeds,  wills,  and  parochial  registers. 

A  detailed  prospectus  will  shortly  be  issued. 

Mr.  Octavius  Gilchrist  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  selection  of  Old 
Plays,  to  be  published  in  fifteen  8vo.  volumes,  with  biographical 
notices  and  notes,  critical  and  explanatory. 

This  work,  founded  on  Dodsley's  Old  Plays  as  edited  by  Mr.  I. 
Reed,  will  be  enriched  with  a  valuable  collection,  which  has  been 
forming  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  with  a  view  to  this  particular 
purpose.  In  this  collection  there  are  many  dramas  perfectly  unique^ 
and  interesting  equally  from  their  extreme  raritjr  and  literary  merit. 
A  careful  collation  of  the  various  editions  where  they  exist,  will  be 
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scnipaloaily  resorted  to— in  ordtf  that  the  necessary  ifhistnrfion  maj 
not  be  unaccompanied  bj  that  which  is  by  far  (be  most  important 
object,  namely,  a  correct  text.  The  work  will  be  produced  in  a 
form  correspondent  with  our  best  edttiop  of  Shakspttre,  and  with  Mr* 
GiflTord's  editions  of  Massioger  and  Ben  Jonson.  The  narober  to  be 
printed  will  be  very  limited  ;  a  few  copies  will  be  thrown  off  on  the 
royal  octavo,  or  large  paper  si%e. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Kett,  author  of  the  Eleittenfo  of  General 
Knowledge,  &c.  has  in  the  press  a  work  to  be  entitled  The  Flowers  of 
Wit;  or,  a  select  collection  of  Bon  Mots,  with  Biographical  and  Critical 
remarks,  to  which  are  added  some  gasconades,  pons,  and  bnlls*  It 
will  be  elegantly  printed  in  two  pocket  volumes. 

In  the  press,  an  entirely  New  Work,  entitled,  "  BRITISH  PULPIT 
ELOQUENCE  ;  a  Selection  of  Sermons,  in  Chronological  Order, 
from  the  Works  of  the  most  eminent  Diviner  of  Great  Britain  during 
the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuriesi  with  Biographical  and 
Critical  Notices.*'  The  plan  of  the  Editors  of  this  Work  (beg'mning 
with  the  ''judicious  doryker")  is  to  select  one  Sermon  from  each  of 
theeminene  Pulpit  Orators  of  England,  Ireland^  andScotland,  of  the 
17th  and  1 9th  Centuries  ;  the  whole  to  be  arranged  in  Chronological 
Order,  and  every  Discourse  to  be  preiiM:ed  with  a  Biographical  and 
Critical  Notice  of  rhe  Author.  In  the  Selection  both  of  Aothors  and 
Sermons,  regard  will  be  had  only  to  the  excellence  of  the  one  and  the 
reputation  of  the  other.  1  he  sole  limit  in  he  choice  of  specin)ens  wiU 
be  the  determination  to  avoid  religious  controversy.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Work  will  niake  Three  Volumes,  8vo.  each  Volume  con* 
taining  Three- Parts,  a  Part  tObepoblisbed  every  Month  till  completed. 

Tl)e  History  of  Suffolk,  so  long  a  desideratum  in  British  topography, 
has  at  U;ngth  been  undertaken  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  with  appro- 
priate embellishments,  by  Mr.  Harral,  of  Ipswich,  ^r.  H.  we 
underatand,  is  in  possession  of  the  original  surve^^s  of  the  county,  by 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Betham  (author  of  Genealogical  Tables  qf  the 
Sovereigns  of  the  1Vbrl(Jt^'tHe  Baronetage  of  England,  &c,)  ;  he  lias 
been  favoured  with  free  access  to  all  the  principal  MS.  colleciions  '>■ 
extant  ;  and  Sir  George  Nayler,of  the  Collie  of  Arms,  is  also  said  to 
have  tendered  his  assistance  in  the  genealogical  department  of  tber 
work. — ^The  first  part  of  this  History  is  in  the  press,  and  is  expected  to 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  present  spring. 

A  Poem,  in  three  parts,  entitled  "  The  Norfolk  Thespiad,"*  illustrat-* 
ed  with  whole-length  character  p(Wtraits  of  the  principal  performers  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Norwich,  is  in  the  course  of  publication. 

In  ihre  press  a  rural  poeo),  entitled  '<  A  Sketch  from  Nature,'* 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

THEftfftheroommunkationsof  C.  H.£«wiil  be  thankfully focehred ; 
and  his  hint  shall  be  attended  to. 
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4^c.  Sic  S;c. 
For  APRIL,  1814. 

Andve  shall  be  betrayed  bpth  bvpamits  and  bretbren,  and  krnsfalkf, 
and  friends  -,  aod  mmc  of  yo«  they  shafl  pDt  to  death. 

8t.  Lvke,  XXI.  16. 


AnOriginai  View  of  the  Night  of  Treason;  shewing  in  this 
yqght  when  the  rebelHous  Jews  rejected  the  truth  tltat  Pilate 
was  a  irakorto  Caesar;  Judas  guitty  of  the  most  contj^lkate 
treachery ;  and  that  Peter,  after  the  tkre^  iiemal^j  according 
to  a  distinct  Prediction,  three  times  Apostatised.  By  the  Rev. 
Frederic  Thruston,  M,  A.  8vo.  Pp.  284.  8s.  in  boards.  Long- 
man. 1814. 

Wjb  kave  before  us  a  new  and  a  very  curious  volume,  sent  forth 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  convince  the  worid,  that  there  are 
•veil  bi3toricat  parts  of  holy  writ,  apparently  the  most  plain, 
and,  certainly,  upon  which  the  most  attention  has  been  be- 
stowed, which,  nevertheless,  and  if  not  misunderstood,  have  by 
Bo  meana  been  viewed  in  their  full  light.  The  Night  of  Trea- 
son, or  the  Night  of  the  Apprehension  of  Jesus,  is  the  chosen 
subject;  and,  although  human  observation  has  long  beea 
anxioosly  fixed  upon  the  ill  deeds  of  these  solemn  hours,  yet 
it  Hiay  be  found,  that  the  effects  of  that  deluge  of  gotliic 
ignorance,  which  flooded  away  almost  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
primitive  christians,  have  n«t  even  yet  ceased ;  and  that  some- 
thing of  christian  information  is  yet  to  be  recovered  from  the 
wreck  of  ages.  The  most  singular  novelty  of  this  work  re* 
gards'  the  fall  of  Peter,  which  is  shewn  in  many  respects  to 
have  been  of  a  deeper  die,  and  fulfilling  a  more  peculiar  and 
accurate  prediction,  than  the  world!  has  beei^  accustomed  to 
No.  191,  Fol4(i,  April,  1814.  Z 
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.  observe.  The  author  proposes  to  demonstrate  that  Peler, 
according  to  a  double  prediction,  twice  denied  his  Lord  three 
times,  amd  he  seems  to  make  out  his  case,  by  a  table  of  paral- 
lels, to  which  we  cannot  propose  any  strong  objections,  and 
which,  in  the  author's  idea,  demonstrate  the  three  last  denials 
to  have  been  apostasies.  But  the  proceedings,  and  the  fate  of 
Judas,  are  more  dreadfully  interesting,  viewed  in  the  new  light 
in  which  our  author  has  placed  them ;  and,  accustomed  from 
<Ar  earliest  years  to  contemplate  the  character  of  the  traitor 
with  unmi'xed  abhorrence,  we  have  learned  to  feel  pity  for  his' 
fate,  and  even  respect  for  some  strong  feelings  of  remaining 
virtue  in  his  bosom.  Yet  it  is  neither  upon  Peter  nor  upon 
Judas  that  we  would  turn  our  present  reflections.  There  is  a 
third  and  principal  character  m  the  tragedy  of  this  night,  in 
trhose  conduct  we  may  be  a^  deeply  interested  as  for  Juda^ 
and  Peter  ;  and  who  gives  our  author  the  amplest  occasion  for 
the  display  of  sentiments,  which  ought  to  animate  every  breast 
in  these  days  of  religious  insubordination  on  the  one  side,  and 
predominant  superstition  on  the  other.  In  his  investigation, 
indeed,  of  the  conduct  of  Pilate,  in  which  we  purpose  to  fol- 
low him,  we  shall  perceive,  in  some  degree,  all  the  peculiarities 
of  our  author's  style,  sentiments^  and  argument.  We  shall 
perceive  his  acuteness  and  ingenuity  in  bringing  even  *the 
smallest  incident  to  bear  upon  his  subject;  we  shall  perceive 
his  power  of  grouping,  and  painting  to  the  life,  or  beyond  the 
life^  the  manliness  of  his  Christian  sentiments,  and  the  feeling 
eloquence  of  his  impassioned  descriptions.  As  supporters  of 
the  pure  church  established  in  England,  against  Popish 
tyranny,  and  schismatical  anarchy;  as  supporters  of  the 
constitution  against  popular  misrule  and  rash  innovation,  we  da 
not  hesitate  to  offer  Mr.  ThrustOQ  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. 

Let  It  not,  however,  be  understood,  that  we  would  by  any 
means  give  our  unqualified  assent  to  all  the  positions  which  we 
find  in  the  work  under  our  inspection.  Ingenuity  may  occa- 
sionally become  too  refined  ;  imagination  may  be  wild ;  and 
a  habit  of  discovery,  most  laudably  contracted,  may  yet  some- 
times  Jead  on  our  author  so  far,  and  so  fearlessly,  as,  if  coun- 
tenanced and  followed,  to  produce  a  partial  revolution  in  the 
critical  science  of  holy  writ.  What  we  imply,  will  be  found 
justly  imagined  by  those  who  duly  consider  the  extracts  we 
shall  subjoin. 

Tliat  Pilate  was  a  traitor  to  Caesar,  is  the  profession  of  thct 
title  page,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  the  position,, 
though  we  do  not  date  the  first  thought  of  treason,  so  early 
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ns  our  author  is  inclined  to  do.  He  conceives  that  from  the 
beginning,  the  Roman  residents  in  Judea  were  incKned  to 
favour  even  the  usurpation  of  a  temporal  power  on  the  part  of 
Christ,  observing  what  Leslie  so  well  established,  that  the 
Gentiles,  disengaged  from  the  proud  adherence  to  a  spiritual 
judge  on  eartlij  were  more  ready  to  embrace  the  truth.  In 
the  thought  of  treason,  we,  however,  rather  judge  that  Pilate 
was  alone,  and  instigated  to  it  at  the  trial  of  our  Lord,  in 
obstinate  opposition  to  the  Jews.  We  shall  submit,  however, 
the  arguments  of  Mr.  Thrustoo,  in  as  full  strength  as  our  limits 
and  detached  passages  will  allow.  Judas  is  first  seen,  lead-f 
ing  the  band  which  Pilate  had  granted. 

"  Probably,  well  known  to  the  rulers  of  the  Jews,  this  eminent 
apostate,  and  traitor,  as  be  will  be  foond,  on  all  sides,  by  the  anited 
counsel  of  the  Chief  Priests  and  Scribes  and  Elders  of  the  people  and 
Pharisees,  was  now  entrusted  with  the  absolute  command  of  a  whole 
band  of  soldiers  under  a  captain  of  thousand,  beside  numerons  attend- 
ants, composing  what  is  called  a  great  multitude,  and  armed  with 
swords  and  staves.  As  they  could  not  have  expected  a  despetate  and 
doubtful  resistance,  on  a  midnight  burprise  of  twelve  unarmed  pea- 
sants, it  must  appear  that,  either  with  themselves,  or  with  Judas  their' 
leader,  or  with  both  parties,  much  more  was  in  contemplation  than 
we  are  directly  informed.  The  Chiliarch  at  Jerusalem,  or  Roman 
captain  of  thousand,  appears,  excepting  the  Governor,  to  have  been 
the  very  first  man  in  the  state.  Claudius  Lysias,  the  Cluiiarcb  upon 
the  appfiohension  of  Paul  in-  the  temple,  (Acts  xxi.  xxii.  xxiii.) 
appears  to  have  possessed  despotic  power  in  Jerusalem.  And  it  can- 
not be  that  such  an  eminent  commander  and  bis  band  (the  same  ffTrti^a 
in  Acts  xxi.  31),  were  employed  without  adequate  motive." 

Corroborating  observations  in  the  same  style  of  thought 
occupy  our  author's  pages'  until  we  find  the  band  iu  the  gar<» 
den. 

"  If  treason  had  been  the  only  object  of  Judas,  ai>d  all  his  hopes 
ranged  against  Christ,  he  might  much  more  conveniently,  and  cer- 
tainly with  far  less  danger  of  tumult  and  rescue,  have  secured  him  in 
the  room  where  the  Passover  was  kept  by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples, 
and  in  which  our  Lord  remained  long  after  Judas*s  departure.  But 
such  a  place  would  not  have  answered  the  other,  and  I  am  confident 
the  more  favourite,  hope  of  Judas,  that  his  Master  would  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  this  large  inilitary  force,  obviously  devoted  to  his 
'  service,  have  arranged  all  the  movements  in  the  silence  and  leisure  of 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  have  marched  to  Jerusalenj,  fully  provid- 
ed with  arms  as  they  were  for  the  very  purpose,  seized  by  a  midnight 
surprise  the  strong  places,  only  garrisoned,  moreover,  by  friends  to 
the  cau^e,  have  subverted  at  one  stroke  the  established  powers  and 
governments,  and  by  the  grand  revolution  of  one  nighty  have  com« 
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ooenced  in  the  following  morniog,  with  the  unanimoas  apf)lau8e  of 
all  the  |>eople  of  the  Jews*  the  Earthly  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 

"  lu  this  plot  of  Judas,  moreover^  and  in  this  alone>  api^ear  tbt 
uses  for  which  the  lanterns  and  torches  were  designed.  The  absurdity^ 
had  thej  intended  a  surprise  of  Jesus,  and  the  total  uselessness  in  the 
siaiple  apprehension  in  the  garden,  have  been  already  pointed  cot. 
Even^  by  the  starlight  of  an  Eastern  sky,  almost  the  smallest  print  may 
sometimes  be  read  :  the  Eastern  heavens  are  not  usually  subject  to 'be 
"  unseasonably  clouded  as  with  us^  atxl  the  Act  of  the  frosty  brightness 
of  this  night  of  the  apprehension  may  be  gathered  from  the  chilling 
cold  ia  the  palace,  and  the  fires  accordingly  prepared  for  the  soldiers 
and  doaiestics.  This  entirely  agrees  with  the  remarks  of  travellers 
upon  the  seasons  of  Judsa ;  and  when  Xo  all  these  circumstances  of  a 
bright  night,  we  add  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  at  the  passover  the 
mooo  was  at  the  full,  and  was  now  riding  almost  at  her  highest  noon» 
jruUng  the  night,  according  to  the  appropriate  Oriental  eipressioa  of 
the  lunar  lustre,  as  the  sua  rules  the  day,  it  will  not  be  received  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  lanterns  and  torches^  that  the  skv  might  be 
darkened  by  clouds,  or  that  Jesus  might  have  hid  himself  among  the 
trees  of  the  garden !  Even  at  the  full  moon  in  one  of  our  own  nlghta, 
though  the  sky  be  covered  with  clouds,  the  artificial  light  would, 
almost  in  any  situation  in  the  open  air>  be  entirely  useless,  or  some* 
thing  worse  than  useless.  How  clearly  then  does  it  appear  that  the 
lanterns  and  porches  must  have  been  intended  for  the  ulterior  object  af 
tbe  purposed  storming  of  Jerusalem  and  its  strong  holds,  in  favour  of 
Chmt  the  King,  the  lanterns,  perhaps,  to  conduct  the  assault  within 
ihe  fortresses,  and  the  torches,  in  tha  military  use,  to  fire^  any  parts 
of  the  city,  if  so  violent  a  measure  should  seem  in  the  turn  of  circiun^ 
atances  to  become  expedient  or  necessary.  But  Jesus,  aocordingt<^ 
the  prophet's  word,  would  do  no  vioUncet  neither  strive,  nor  cry,  nor 
cause  his  voice,  as  a  warlike  commander,  to  be  heard  in  the  streets, 
Far  was  it  from  the  King  of  Peace  to  establish  his  dominion  by  the 
sword.  The  scheme  of  Judas  upon  his  ideas  seemed  feasible  neverthe- 
less, and  he  might  have  fairly  hoped  from  his  scheme,  a  scheme  which 
might  be  historically  paralleled  in  all  its  circumstances,  except  the 
rejection  of  the  crown,  the  envied  situation  of  the  iright  band  in  this 
kingdom  of  his  own  establishment.*' 

In  pursuance  of  our  plan  we  pass  the  intervening  occurrences 
in  which  the  Romans  were  only  indirectly  concerned,  and 
stay  again  with  the  first  of  the  morning  at  the  Pavement  of 
which  an  interesting  explanation  is  afibrded. 

"  The  Governor,  however  unseasonable  the  time,  was  at  this  early 
hour  constrained,  by  the  pressure  of  the  circumstances,  to  enter  intp 
the  hall  of  judgment,  into  which  the  Jews  might  not  enter,  lest  they 
should  be  casually  defiled.  As  trials  which  required  the  witness  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  attendance  of  their  rulers,  frequently  occurred  at 
these  festivals,*  an  elevated  structure  seems  to  have  been  erected  on 
the  outside  of  the  ball  of  judgment,  so  secured  as  t9  preventall  corn- 
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BaanicatioD,  ttriclly  personal^  between  fbe  Romans  and  tbe  Jews ; 
and  Chos  without  interference  with  tbe  religions  feeJings  ofjiative 
M^itnesses^  and  well  calculated  to  allow  all  possible  publicity  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  court.  This  was  called  the  Pavement ;  and  upon 
it  was  erected  a  judgment  seat,  a  kind  of  throne,  on  which  the  chief 
magistrate  sat.  As  tbe  ball  of  judgment  was  either  in  or  near  tbe 
Citadel  of  Antooia,  which  commanded  the  temple,  the  Pavement, 
before  which  sat  the  Chief  Priests  and  rulers  of  the  Jews,  backed  by 
all  the  multitode  of  the  people,  was  a  place  of  all  possible  publiciiy  ^ 
and  at  very  little  distance,  moreover,  from  the  Temple." 

"  We  are  now,  however,  to  proceed  to  the  consideralion  of  the 
conduct  of  Pilate.  It  is  impossible  that  Pilate  coold  be  ignorant  of 
this  important  case,  an  inspection  into  which,  by  an  unusual  assump- 
tion of  privilege,  he  is  now  about  to  claim  for  himself.  He  had  been 
long  Governor,  and  before  Jesus  began  his  public  ministry :  tbe  very 
centurions  of  Pilate  had  been  occasionally  tbe  most  interesting  witnesses 
of  tbe  divine  powers  in  Jesus ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  sufficient 
curiosity  and  conversation  would  have  been  excited  among  tbe  Romans. 
This  indeed  is  demonstrated  by  so  many  applications  to  hts  power^ 
peculiarly  Gentile.  TJbe  triumphant  entry  of  this  singular  personage 
iato  Jerusalem,  a  few  days  be^re,  must  have  seemed  even  to  shake 
the  foundations  of  tbe  Roman  Power  :  the  crowds  which  attended  him 
in  the  temple,  at  the  dawn,  were  watched  by  the  Citadel  of  Antonia  : 
Pilate,  who  generally  dwelt  at  Caesarea,  was  present  at  Jeruaalem  in 
the  Festival,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  popular  feelings,  and 
quelling  probable  insurrections ;  and  a  whole  Roman  cohort,  with  ao 
officer  of  tbe  highest  rank,  had  marched  from  the  Governor,  to  noeet 
Jesua  in  tbe  garden.  Pilate  moreover,  might  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  from  Nicodemus  ;  and  Joseph,  of  Arimathea^ 
was  of  the  Governor's  Council.  At  all  events,  he  was  fully  aware, 
from  some  quarter,  that  Jesus  had  been  delivered  for  envy. 

*'  Pilate,  upon  the  whole,  was  placed  perhaps  in  as  difficult  cir- 
cuosstances  as  ever  met  a  political  man  ^  and  these,  even  independent 
of  the  rooted  conviction  of  Pilate>  that  there  were  supernatural  powers 
at  the  command  of  Jesus.  He  saw  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  io 
favour  of  Jesus ;  and  he  must  have  been  aware  of  that  long  and 
deeply-cherished  expectation  of  a  conquering  Messias,  which  might 
almost  have  realized  itself.  Were  he  (o  save  Jesus  firom  the  present 
flood  of  popular  indignation,  he  knew  the  lightness  and  inconstancy 
of  such  a  tumultuous  assembly,  and  might  have  expected  that  Jesos, 
in  despite  of  the  envious  Priesthood,  could  easily  have  resumed  his 
characterteristic  influence  over  tbe  popular  mind  ;  and  if  the  Csesarean 
sway  did  not  ultimately  fail  from  Judaea,  yet  be  and  bis  small  party 
might  t>e  sacrificed  at  one  blow.  Were  he  to  put  to  death  this  dreaded 
man,  to  what  imminent  peril  qI[  universal  rebellion  might  he  be  found 
to  have  exposed  himself,  when  tbe  deed  were  done,  and  the  minds 
of  the  people  returned  to  a  sense  of  their  Messiah,  and  a  consequent 
indignation  at  his  loss.  Insulted  superstition  might  crush  him  at 
once.    And  then  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  established  by  tbe  Roman  arm^ 
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might  have  been  the  firm  friend  of  Rome  ;  otherwise  established,  as 
he  might  have  been,  the  determined  enemy.  What  was  the  course 
a  public  or  a  selfish  policy  would  have  dictated  to  Pilate  ?  However 
this  question  be  answered,  it  seems  in  fact,  that  for  a  long  time  he 
onl^  awaited  the  course  of  events ;  and  I  cannot  think  that  we  have 
insufficient  grounds  for  an  idea,  that  even  in  the  lowest  circumstances 
of  the  fortune  of  Jesus,  Pilate  himself  earnestly  desired  that  he  would 
accept  TiiE  Crown." 

This  seems  at  least  plausible,  and  is  strongly  Supported  by 
observations  and  arguments,  for  which  we  cannot  afford  space. 
We  must  not,  however,  fail  of  other  views  of  Pilate. 

"  It  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  that  Pilate  was  unaware  of  the 
nightly  march  of  his  troops  to  the  gardep  ;  nor  can  I  think  that  he 
did  not  secretly  favour  their  partial  purpose.  It  is  clear  that  there 
was  visible  something  of  extreme  dissatisfaction  in  his  question  to  the 
Jews,  JVhai  accusation  bring  ye  CL^insl  this  man  ?  the  manner  of 
which  was  so  much  resented,  as  to  draw  from  the  rulers  an  indignant 
declaration  that,  had  he  not  been  a  malefactor,  they  would  not  have 
delivered  him  up.  It,  in  fact,  seems  that  they  had  no  idea  of  debat- 
ing their  cause  before  Pilate :  they  had  condemned  him  to  death  in 
their  Court,  but  had  no  power  to  put  him  to  death.  They  deliv^ed 
him  up,  I  believe,  to  the  Roman  governor,  as  to  the  executive  power, 
and  expected,  of  course,  the  easy  sanction  of  their  sentence,  and  the 
immediate  undisputed  gratification  of  their  thirst  for  his  blood.  But 
Pilate  was  obstinate  in  good  as  in  evil,  and  would  not  sufier  the  cause 
to  pass  him  so  slightly. 

*'  When  Pilate,  •  according  to  his  command,  had  the  formal  accusa- 
tion laid  before  him,  the  only  accusation,  as  they  thought,  which 
would  have  moved  Pilate,  that  Jesus  had  declared  himself  to  be 
Christ,  a  Kinii,  he  went  into  the  judgment  hall,  and  called  Jesus^ 
and  Jesus  stood  before  the  Governor,  and  Pilate  ashed  him,  art  thou 
ike  King  of  the  Jews  9  or  rather,  though  possibly  in  the  tone  of  hesita- 
tion, 80id  to  him,  as  is  intimated  by  all  the  Evangelists,  Thou  art 
the  King  of  theJervs,  Now  this  question,  or  assertion,  is  evidently 
not  altogether  in  public ;  and  whether  affirmation  or  question,  the 
words  are  again  most  insignificant  and  extraordinary,  unless  upon  the 
idea,  that  on  an  affirmative  answer,  Pilate  would  have  left  a  Caesar 
for  a  Christ,  and  have  vindicated  the  regal  title  of  his  majestic 
Prisoner,  Pilate  could  scarcely  have  been  so  long  Governor  of  Judaea, 
and  yel  uninformed  of  the  rumour,  which  prevailing  over  the  whole 
East,  and  piercing  even  to  Rome  itself,  had  a  form  and  substance  in 
bis  peculiar  province,  'that  a  King  was  at  that  time  about  to  t>e 
manifested :  be  could  not  have  been  unaware  of  the  expected  Messias, 
/Ae  King  of  the  Jews ;  nor  presuming  that  this  roan  were  supposed  to 
have  been  actuated  by  ordinary  ambition,  would  Pilate  have  been 
foolish  enough  to  ask  his  prisoner,  whether  he  were  the  King,  or  a 
King ',  nor  would  much  credit  for  loyalty  have  been  given  on  a  com- 
pulsory answer^  that  he  was  not. 
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''  The,  reply  of  Jesas  is  fully  as  singular^  manifestly  looking  on  the 
heart,  and  answering  in  the  same  style  of  blended  affirmation  and 
fcrntinizing  enquiry^  '  Thou  say  est  this  tJiing  of  thyself;  or  othfrrs 
teU  it  thee  <f  me*  The  reply  penetrated  to  the  secrets  of  Pilale*8 
heart :  he  had  said  it  of  himself  5  and  others  (and  probably  they  wha 
told  him  of  the  envy  of  the  rulers)  had  told  it  of  him,  that  be  wat 
M«  King  of  the  Jews,  and  out  of  tliat  law  to  which  Pilate  had  so 
ktely  alluded.  Pilate's  sudden  rejoinder  can  scarcely  be  eij>lainedy 
except  on  the  same  principles.  Jesus  had  spoken  to  his  heart )  and 
Pilate  nnconsciously  betrays  his  hidden  thought,  by  understanding, 
and  answering,  *  An  la  Jew  f  The  nation,  that  is*  thine  own,  and 
the  Chitf  Priests,  have  delivered  ihee  unto  vie,  IVhat  hast  thou  done  ?* 
Such  a  question  to  an  accused  prisoner  will  be  allowed  to  be  extraor- 
dinary !  What  hast  thou  done,  as  to  the  clcum  or  acqui$ilion  of 
Sovereignty,  over  the  nation  that  is  thine  own  ? 

*'  Jesus  at  last  directly  declares  to  Pilate,  in  the  aaajestic  style  of 
one  who  had  been  accustomed  to  command  and  be  obeyed,  that  though 
he  came  into  the  world  to  be  a  king,  it  was  not,  by  any  means,  for 
ah  earthly  kingdom,  either  over  that  peculiar  nation,  or  any  other  : 
he  directly  rejects  the  intimations  of  Pilate,  and  tells  him,  with  an 
•lloaioQ  both  to  the  offipr  from  tbe  soldiers  in  the  garden,  and  from 
the  Governor  in  the  judgment  hall,  that  he  knew  his  servants  (the 
Romans)  woald  fight,  that  he  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews, 
rf  hit  kingdom  were  a  kingdom  of  this  world  ;  butf  now,  therefore, 
as  be  would  not  permit  them  to  fight,  his  kingdom  was  plainly  notef 
this  world.  But  as  yet,  Filate,  though  forbidden  to  fight  for  this 
kingdom,  scarcely  knew  whether  this  royalty  was  not  to  be  defended 
and  asserted  ^y  other  means,  and  perhaps  over  other  nations,  if  not 
over  his  own  peculiar  but  rebdlious  people.  Puzzled,  however,  by 
what  seemed  to  him  contradictions,  be  withdraws  from  his  |>ositive 
afiirmation,  and  asks  him,  whether  then  be  were  indeed  a  king,  if 
not  this  king  of  the  Jews  ?  and  Jesus  replied,  that  in  some  sense 
certainly  he  was ;  but  that  every  one  who  was  of  tbe  truth,  heard  his 
voice  of  command,  and  obeyed  it.  Pilate,  perplexed  and  confounded 
at  an  answer  above  bis  immediate  comprehension,  exclaims,  in  a 
hurried  and  sceptical  manner,  f0iat  is  truth  9  Convinced,  however, 
that  there  must  be  some  troth  in  all  this,  though  the  more  he  enquired, 
he  were  confounded  the  more  •  struck  with  the  majesty  of  the  man 
who  serenely  claimed  a^higber  throne  than  earth  could  afford  :  well 
aware  that  this  was  no  visionary  enthusiast,  whose  acquittal  or  con- 
demnation might  be  politically  insignificant,  he  hazards  all  to  save 
him.  ^o  far  of  the  truth,  and  a  servant,  he  heareth  the  voice  of 
Jesus,  and  thus  for  a  motpent  submits  to  j^is  spiritual  kingdom.  la 
tbe  face  of  his  rancorous  accusers,  and  of  the  whole  raging  multitude, 
he  judicially  pronounces  an  entire  acquittal,  be  declares  that  he  finds 
no  fault  at  all  in  him.*' 


*  TO  idvof.To  099,  John  xviii".  35.  \  wfh. 
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The  subsequent  transmission  of  the  c^e  to  Herod  produced 
fao  effect. 

*^  When  Pilate  was  forced  upon  the  second  examination  of  bis 
Prisoner,  and  when  Jesus  had  refused  to  justify  himself,  either  before 
Herod  or  Pilate,  eren  by  one  word,  Pilate  still  judged  it  the  more 
pruderit  to  maintain  the  innocence  of  Jesus.  When  therefore  beiiad 
Te-asseohbled  the  Chief  Priests  and  rulers^  and  people,  he  sanctioned 
bis  proceedings  with  Herod's  name,  to  whom  they  bad  been  sent 
with  their  accusation,  and  who  had  doubtless  informed  Pihte  of  his 
determined  silence ;  and  again,  in  all  those  things  whereof  be  had 
been  accused,  solemnly  pronounced  him  guiltless  in  every  respect, 
fully  acquitted  b  each  jurisdiction,  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  of  the 
stirring  up  the  people  ^  and  he  intimated  his  wonder  at  the  accusattos 
in  the  very  Behold,  spake  in  the  most  resolute  and  authoritative  tone, 
as  if  he  would  daunt  his  adversaries.  Perceiving,  however,  the  rising 
fury  of  the  people " 

We  must  pass  hastily  and  leave  many  points  unexplained^ 
which,  while  they  may  seem  objections  to  our  readers,  we 
would  testify  to  be  converted  into  evidences  under  ouraatbor*9 

hands.  -  • 

"  The  force  of  eloquence  on  a  populace  is  well  known  ;  and  never 
man  spake  like  this  man  3  and  Pilate  might  justly  have  hoped,  that 
with  such  an  opportunity  from  the  Pavement,  of  making  hjs  defence 
to  the  people,  under  the  very  title  of  their  Christ,  their  Messiah,  and> 
their  King,  all  might  yet  have  been  carried  before  him.  A  word  to 
Pilate  or  the  people,  and  Jesus  had  not  died.  Jesus  was  brooffbt 
forth,  and  the  Governor  was  probably  as  much  surprised  as  the 
people  at  his  appearance .  in  the  purple  robe  of  Majesty,  royally 
attended  by  the  soldiers,  in  their  assumed  character  as  bis  guards,  and 
with  the  crown  of  thorns  upon  bis  brow.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  ancient'  Roman  crown  (and  the  RomaAs  crowned  him)  was 
not,  according  to  the  modern  style,  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  but 
of  those  lattru  leaves  to  which  the  ivy-like  thorns^  might  have  borne 
a  striking  resemblance.     In  the  propriety  of  the  mockery,  this  indeed 

*  Hasselquist,  (Travels,  288)  speaking  of  the  nala  or  nabka  of  the 
Arabians,  says,  '  In  all  probability,  this  is  the  tree  which  afforded 
the  crown  of  thorns  for  the  head  of  Christ :  it  grows  very  common 
in  the  East,  and  the  plant  is  extremely  fit  for  the  purpose,  for  it  has 
many  small  and  most  sharp  spines,  which  are  well  adapted  to  give 
great  pain.  The  crown*  might  be  easily  made  of  those  soft,  round, 
aud  pliant  branches^  and  what,  in  my  opinion,  seems  to  be  the 
greatest  proof  of  it  is,  that  the  leaves  much  resemble  those  of  ivy, 
as  they  are  of  a  very  deep  green.  Perhaps  the  enemies  of  Christ 
would  have  a  plant  somewhat  resembling  that  with  which  Emperors 
and  Grenerals  used  to  be  crowned,  that  there  might  be  calumny  even 
in  the  punishment.' 
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would  be  provided  for  by  the  soldiery,  who  both  io  resentmeot 
perhaps,  and  with  inteatioo  to  insiouaie  that  the  prostration  in  (be 
garden  was  the  same  act  of  ridicole,  treated  him  for  a  ttme»  in  all 
outward  respects,  as  a  monarch.  Pilate»  whether  this  were,  or  were 
not  by  his  connivance,  seized  the  idea,  as  almost  a  providenthd 
furtherance  of  his  plan  :  tlie  rulers  nearest  to  the  judgment  seat 
might  possibly  be  moved  with  compassion  :  the  populace  at  a  distaiMce 
might  be  imposed  upon,  as  if  this  were  a  serious  viodicatioD  of  the' 
royalty  of  their  King.  Indeed,  a  wreath  of  common  ivy,  or  even  hdly, 
at  the  distance  of  a  very  few  yards,  could  scarcely  be  distingoished 
from  the  coronal  wreath.  Behold,  cried  Pilate,  Behold  the  man^ 
The  populade  were  struck  dumb,  for  a  time,  and  the  Chief  Priesia 
ind  their  menials  alone,  who  might  in  this  case  have  expected  to 
have  either  fallen  sacrifices  to  public  indignation,  or  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  new  Monarch,  these  alone  now  cried  out.  Crucify  hmi,  crucify 
him, 

**  The  thunderings  of  hostility  were  hashed  at  ooce.throoghout 
the  whole  marshalled  populace,  and  this  interval  of  stillness  must 
have  only  been  the  more  perceptible,  from  the  solitary  sound  of  th« 
remaining  hostility  of  the  few  leaders. 

'^  Jesus  destroyed  the  effect,  by  not  opposing  a  single  syllable  to 
the  voices  of  the  rulers.  Pilate,  watching  the  wavering  feelings  of 
the  populace,  was  emboldened  to  reply  with  haughty  derision  to  th« 
unsupported  Priesthood,  that  they  then  must  take  and  crucify  him  : 
for  as  to  himself,  he  positively  would  not,  and  could  not ;  and  he 
then  made  the  third  time  the  triumphant  declaration  and  appeal  to  the 
people,  that  they  were  virlinesseskeioohsid  found  no  fault  in  him. 

*'  But  an  unexpected  turn  not  only  disconcerted  Pilate,  by  baffling 
his  manoeuvres,  and  making  void  all  bis  acquittal  of  treason,  on  the 
production  of  a  reserved  charge,  but  at  the  same  time  made  him 
more  than  ever  afraid  to  proceed,  where  all  was  dark,  and  where  one 
false  step  might  be  ruin-  It  had  been  only  desperate  necessity;  and 
the  dread  of  the  people,  and  Pilate,  and  Jesus,  all  at  once,  that 
brought  the  Jewish  rulers  to  this  last  accusation,  as  they  seemed  to 
have  known  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  their  superstitious  ruler,  a 
Boman  idolater,  a  worshipper  of  gods,  and  earthly  sons  oi  gods !  We 
are  plainly  told  he  was  very  much  afraid  before,  because  he  is  now 
more  than  ever  afraid.  Jesus,  this  Son  of  God,  stood  before  him  !  he 
does  not  venture,  however,  to  speak  to  him  before  the  people,  as  if  be 
would  believe  such  a  tale,  but  returns  with  him  into  the  Judgment 
hail ;  and  in  solemn  astonishment  asks  him  Whence  art  thou  f  Hon 
had  before  asked  him  whether  he  were  a  King,  and  Jesus,  aware  that 
It  could  be  explained  so  as  not  to  prevent  the  grand  purpose  for  which 
be  came  into  the  world,  told  him,  he  was  in  truth  !  But  now  whea 
one  declaration  of  divinity,  or  an  answer  to  (he  question  whence  he 
was,  would  have  awed  Pilate  into  a  determination  to  save  him  from 
the  Jews,  Jesus  was  silent ! 

"  Pilate,  in  his  remonstrance  and  expostulation  with  Jesus,  alludet 
Io  the  distinction  between  his  late  determined  silence  before  the  Jewif 
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in  public*  and  to  the  piWnC  private  and  cBnfidentinl  conference^ 
Speakest  not  thou  to  me  ?  and  at  the  same  lime  roanifesily  betrays  a 
secret  su<ipicionof  the  extent  of  "his  own  utmoa  power  against  ihi» 
Son  of  God,  in  a  seeming  enquiry  of  his  Prisoner,  whether  he  knew 
wot,  what  ail  knew,  that  tl)e  Governor  had  in  ordinary  cases  tlie  power 
of  life  and  death  !  The  reply  of  Jesus,  which  was  so  strikingly 
cflTeclual  with  Pilate,  must  be  acknowledged  to  liave  lost  its  force  with 
OS.  We  may  turn  to  many  commentators,  nor  gain  by  their  aid  one 
plausible  idea  from  the  words.  '  Thou  couldst  have  no  power  at  all 
against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above  :  therefore  he  thai 
delivered  me  unto  thee  hath  the  greater  sin:  We  need  not  pause  to 
notice  the  common  imaginations  that  Ca&sar  is  the  power  above. 
Let  it  only  be  remarked  that  St.  Paul  comment^  upon  the  passage  ja 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,*  commanding,  Let  every  soul  Le  suiject 
unto  the  higher  powers^  For  there  is  no  power  put  of  God:  the 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  2.  Whosoever  therefore  reslsteth 
the  power,  resistetk  the  ordinance  of  God :  and  they  that  resist  shaft 

*  '^  '  Whoever  is  conversant  with  the  Roman  history,  will  be 
able  to  illustrate  many  single  passages  in  this  chapter.  The  city  of 
Home  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  insurrection  "and  civil  war, 
and  was  frequently  involved  in  trpubles,  even  when  the  province^ 
were  at  peace.  The  Senate  was  secretly  jealous  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  Emperor  in  his  turn  suspected  the  Senate.  The  life  of  the 
Emperor  was  seldom  free  from  danger :  Caligula  had  died  a  violent 
death,  Claudius  had  been  poisoned,  and  Nero,  who  was  on  the 
throne  when  St.  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle,  did  not  meet  with  a  more 
fortunate  end.  The  inferior  magistrates  aspired  to  the  supremacy  ; 
and  as  the  Romans  then  believed  in  astrology,  which  they  had  learned 
from  the  Chaldees,  an  astrologer  had  only  to  predict  success  to  the 
aspiring  party,  or  to  fbretel  the  day  on  which  the  Emperor  would 
die,  and  the  consequence  was  a  certain  assassination.  The  imperial 
life-guard,  which  consisted  of  foreigners,  especially  of  Germans, 
and  therefore  was  not  interested  in  the  proiperity  of  the  Empire,' 
was  not  only  an  object  of  disgust  to  the  Roman  citizens,  but  became 
80  powerful  after  the  time  of  Claudius,  that  the  Emperors  were 
obliged  to  purchase  its  favour  by  considerable  presents.  And,  in  fact^ 
they  had  no  other  right  to  their  sovereignty  over  the  Romans,  than 
that  which  they  derived  either  from  force  or  intrigue.  Under  these 
circumstances,  St.  Paul  judged  it  necessary  to  exhort  the  Roman 
Christians  to  submit  peaceably  to  the  government  under  which  they 
lived.  He  tells  them  that '  the  powers  that  be  («t  yaai  t^eawt)  are 
ordained  of  God  :'  he  will  not  consent,  that  they  should  enter  intp 
any  inquiries  on  the  origin  of  that  right,  which  was  exercised  by  the 
Emperor,  but  commands  them  to  obey  the  constituted  authorities,  as 
appointed  agreeably  to  the  divine  will,  and  not  to  associate  with  those 
who  endeavoured  to  effect  a  change  in  the  government/'-^ (Michaelis^ 
vi.  101-?/'> 
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receive  to  ikemielva  damnation,  5.  Wherefore  ye  must  neede  he  sub" 
jectf  not  ^nUffor  wraths  hut  also  for  comciencesake.-^Rom.  xtii.  1—7.) 
Pilate  tberetbre  was  first  told  that  be  bad  his  power  from  God,  and 
this  suggestion  was  admirably  calculated  to  allay  any  fear  in  the  mind 
of  the  Governor,  that  supernatural  means  of  resistance,  on  the  part 
of  the  Son  of  God,  would  be  set  in  opposition  to  the  violence  of 
which  he  was  to  be  made  the  instrument. 

''  From  thence(bnh  Pilate  still  sought  to  release  him  ;  it  is  possible 
that  he  might  not  have  understood  the  full  meaning  of  the  words, 
which  have  eventually  been  spoken  for  our  instruction,  and  for  all 
until  the  end  of  the  world ;  but  he  saw  clearly  that  he  had  nothing  to 
dread  from  the  life  of  sudi  a  subject,  if  an  earthly  subject  be  was 
resolved  to  continue,  and  might  have  much  to  fear  from  the  returning 
enthosiasm  of  the  populace,  and  the  accusation  of  the  protesting 
rulers  before  Csesar,  if  he  suffered  the  execution  of  a  man  to  whose 
innocence  he,  as  the  supreme  judge,  had  so  often  borne  public  testi« 
mony,  the  most  solemn  and  the  most  sincere. 

"  The  rulers  of  the  Jews  bad  perceived  their  mistake  in  the 
Governor's  emotion  npon  hearing  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  suddea 
exit  with  his  prisoner.  They  now  again  suddenly  change  their  accu- 
sation on  his  return,  and  indirectly  accused  himself  btfore  hit  owu 
indignant  soldiery,  of  treason  against  Ceesar  in  favour  of  the  man 
they  had  mocked,  Pilate  has  hitherto  been  steady  and  cautious,  at^ 
in  the  most  irritating  opposition,  had  been  possessor  of  himself  5  but 
this  direct  charge  hurries  all  to  a  crisis  ;  Pilate  is  not  q/raii  at  this 
accusation,  as  he  was  when  he  heard  of  the  Son  of  God,  for  to  crouch 
to  the  fear  of  man  was  not  Pilate*s  foible  ;  but  we  may,  nevertheless, 
well  suppose  that  he  was  irritated  by  the  insolent  rebuke  of  his  sub- 
jects J  and,  indeed,  Tiberius  ^^tis  a  cruel  tyrant,  with  whom  suspicion 
was  guilt,  and  never  failed  to  terminate  in  death  ;  and  the  soldiery 
were  present;  and  Pilate  was  conscious;  the  die  he  thought  was 
cast  5  through  the  whole  morning's  occurrence  he  could  not  but  have 
known  he  had  many  times  laid  himself  open  to  the  accusation  j  he 
knew*  be  was  hated,  and  deservedly,  by  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  ; 
his  blood  boils  at  their  threatening  exclamation,  when  they  attempted 
to  oppose  temporal  to  his  spiritual  fears;  here,  too,  he  was  guilty; 
and  here  he  feels  the  accusation  ;  he  now  makes  a  desperate  venture ; 
again  he  brings  Jesus  forth,  and  most  certainly*  set  him,  even  Jesus, 

*  "  As  this  is  a  point  of  the  first  importance  in  the  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  purposes  of  Filate  and  the  solemn  rejection  of  their 
Kino,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  I  would  invite  particular  attention  to 
the  original  text,  which,  without  any  consideration  of  parallels, 
would  alone  lead  to  the  full  conviction  that  Jesus  was  placed  upon  the 
throne  of  David,  to  be  rejected  the  more  formally  by  his  people,  and 
understood  to  be  placed  upon  the  throne  io  no  idle  mockery,  but  ia 
all  seriousness  on  Pilate's  part.  The  paralleb,  however,  are  nume- 
rous. See  £pb.  i.  20.  ttteiBunt  "  and  set  Mm  at  his  own  right  hand  in* 
Mip  heavenly  places  "—CSee  also  1  Cor.  vi.  4.  aiso  Heb.  xii.  3,  wittt 
Griesbach's  text^  et  al.  freq.  Parkhurst^  Schleusner.) 
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vipon  the  jodgment  Mtt,  upon  the  throne*  in  the  preienoe  of  the 
whole  multitape  at  a  solemn  season  of  asiembling,  and  salatei  bis 
Jute  prisoner  at  the  monarch  of  the  people  ;  and  sajs  to  the  Jews, 
Bbhold  tovr  King  !  It  is  probable^  indeed,  that  he  afterwards 
accounted  for  his  words  and  actions,  as  a  mockery  -,  bat  it  would  not 
have  lightly  ended,  had  the  Jews,  beholding  their  king  on  his  throne, 
in  the  royal  robe,  the  laurel  wreath  upon  his  brow,  cried,  ff^e  have  no 
King  hut  CHRIST.  Blessed  is  he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  of  his 
>  Father  David,  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  any  Governor  in  tha 
world  would  venture  this  desperate  act  of  mockery  against  the  dearest 
^Deltbgs,  and  the  proudest  prejudices,  of  a  whole  assembled  nation/* 

We  must  hasten  our  readers  to  the  catastrophe. 

'^  Pilate  yielded ;  and  we  have  been  accustomed  vehemently  tot 
accuse  him,  that  he  was  weakly  intimidated  by  the  menaces  of  the 
multitude.  We  have  cited  against  him  even  the  heathen  moraTist, 
from  whose  words  he  might  have  learned  the  popular  sentiment  of  a 
high-minded  people  s 

"  Justnm,  et  tenacem  propositi  virum» 
*'  Non  populi  ardor  prava  jubentium 


''  Mente  quatit  uAidk. 

'^  Yet  if  Pilate  were  not,  accord'mg  to  the  full  force  of  translation, 
*'  *  The  man  resolved  aixl  steady  to  his  trust, 
*'  Infleilble  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just !'  " 
they  were«  nevertheless,  no  common  features  of  resplution  which  Pilate 
exhibited  for  hours,  in  the  most  trying  occurrences*  Pilate,  as  St. 
P^ter  informs  us,  was  determined  to  let  him  go  (Acts  iii.  13)  ;  and  the 
satarat  character  of  Pilate  is  related,  according  to  the  most  unques* 
tionable  faith  of  history,  as,  I  think,  he  appears  in  the  sacred  narra- 
tion, to  have  been  rather  obstinate  than  ductile,  *  high,  rough, 
untracUble,  irreconcileable,'  rather  inflexible  than  yielding.  From 
the  first  almost  to  the  last,  he  cleaves  to  bis  purpose  ;  and  if  Judaa 
had  bis  greater  sin  from  his  rebellion  against  the  power  above,  the 
grand  fault  of  Pilate  also,  as  I  niu^t  conceive,  was  rather  that  he  was 
not  fiiithful  to  Caesar,  than  that  he  sacrificed  Christ !  And  even  herp 
there  was  no  alternative;  he  must  either  havecruci6ed  themanbe 
himself  prpnounced  to  be  innocent,  or  he  must  have  saved  him  by 
placing  his  prisoner  on  the  threne;  by  setting  him  on  an  eminence 
which  defied  the  attacks  of  the  rolers,  and  callmg  up  the  enthusiasm 
•f  the  populace  to  his  defence. 

*'  He  did  not,  indeed,  resign  him,  even  as  an  earthly  monarchy 
until  it  appeared  that  he  could  prevail  nothing  i  that  further  pene- 
▼erance  would  not  only  be  destructive  to  himself,  and  every  Roman 
in  JudsM,  but  at  the  same  time,  bring  no  less  certain  destruction  to 
the  prisoner  he  was  anxious  to  have  saved.  He  rcbigned  him  as  the 
tad  victim  of  state  necessity  ;  and  I  know  no  sentiment  which  could 
dictate  a  further  resistance,  unlets  we  could  teach  Pilate,  in  his  own 
tongue,  a  ChristiiA  maxim,  indeed,  in  spirit,  but  a  maxim,  to  the 
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height  of  which  even  Christians  wiirscarcely  aspire^  *'  Rai  justitiop 
ruat  uelumj* 

Jesus  was  cracified^  dead^  and  buried. 

**  It  mzy  be  conceived  that  Filate  was  well  aware  it  was  not,  and 
could  not,  be  fintsbed  merely  by  the  death  of  the  just  one.  To 
the  darkness  over  the  land,  be  was  hiniself  a  witness  ^  the  earthquake 
did  not  spare  to  shake  the  abode  of  Pilate  y  and,  in  so  critical  a  season, 
be  could  not  have  been  left  in  ignorance  either  of  the  phenomenon  in 
the  veil  of  the  temple,  rent  in  twain,  or  that  the  people  had  now 
begun  to  ful61  his  expectation,  by  returning  home,  sauting  their 
breasts.  The  rulers,  unoioved,  pr  too  deep  in  guilt  to  allow  an 
idea  of  return,  resist  nil  these  extraordinary  manifiBstations  ;  but  the 
Gentile  ruler  was  not  hardened  like  the  Jew.  The  instant  in  which 
he  is  assured  of  the  death  of  JTesus,  he  grants,  against  all  the  rulers, 
the  body  to  the  most  honourable  burial ;  and  when  the  Chief  Priests 
require  of  him  a  watch  for  a  few  hours,  lest,  by  some  deceit  of  his 
disciples,  a  rumour  might  prevail  that  according  to  his  boast  he  was 
risen  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  it  is  granted  in  the  most  satirical 
style,  and  with  a  direct,  and  almost  triumphant,  insinuation,  th^  he 
was  persuaded  that  such  boast  would,  to  their  confusion,  be  justified 
in  the  event.  *'  Ye  have  a  watch :  go  your  way ;  make  it  as  sure  as  ye 
can."  Our  version  may  nor  quite  reach  the  spirit  and  full  purport  oi 
the  original,  but  the  blunt  and  satirical  tone  is  perfectly  and  admirably 
preserved. 

*'  Pilate's  prediction  was  fulfilled^  and  assuredly  to  Pilate*s  know- 
ledge. Whatever  the  precautions  of  the  rulers,  it  is  obviously  impos- 
sible that  such  a  transaction  as  this  should  not  have  come  to  the  Go- 
verndfs  ears  ;  and  the  full  belief  of  Pilate  in  the  resurrection,  is  the 
only  circumstance  that  could  have  screened  his  soldiers  from  punish*- 
ment.  I  shall  forbear,  as  entirely  foreign  to  my  professed  purpose, 
to  enter  upon  the  interesting  subjects  of  the  recorded  acts  of  Pilate. 
An  'account  of  such  an  execution  of  such  an  extraordinary  person, 
under  the  title  of  King.of  the  Jtws,  could  not  but  be  laid  iK^fore  the 
emperor  ;  and  there  is  every  reasop  to  think  that  it  was  laid  before 
him,  and  fairly.  1  would  refer  to  an  interesting  sermon  upon  this 
subject  by  Mr.  Polwhele  (Sermon  vi.)  Tertullian,  in  tlje  second 
century,  expresses  what  must  have  been  the  staoding  opinion  of  the 
age,  that  in  his  conscience  Pilate  was  a  Christian  3  and  he  does  assur- 
edly seem  to  have  received  more  than  a  faint  perception  that  there 
was  a  proffered  peace  through  the  blood  of  the  cross !  But  Pilate,  ere 
long,  was  recalled  from  his  government  on  the  well-founded  charge  of 
high  misdemeanours  in  the  administration,  and  finally  committed 
suicide  in  exile.  Judas,  almost  a  Christian,  would  have  rebelled 
against  the  powers  above  ;  Pilate,  almost  a  Christian,  would  have 
committed  a  crime  similar  in  all  its  circumstances;  and  Pilate  visited 
himself  with  the  fate  of  Judas.  Judas  and  Pilate,  alike  in  death, 
were  both  indeed  traitors  in  life  ^  yet  perhaps  they  with  kn  propriety 
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can  be  termed  traitorg  to  Christ,  than  traitors  to  Casar,  Tliis  indeed 
was  THB  NIGHT  OF  TREASON,  but  it  was  Only  the  Jewish  populactf 
and  rulers,  who,  by  their  rejection  of  tlie  truth,  purposed  and  com- 
mitted treason  against  Chnst  the  King,  From  first  to  last,  tlirough 
opposite  temptations,  which  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  discern, 
Jesus  delivered  himself;  it  was  expedient  for  ns  that  heslK)uldgo 
away  ;  he  not  only  embraced  all  worldly  ignominy  and  afOiction,  but 
rejected  at  the  same  instant  all  worldly  iKmonr  and  glory.  Unallured 
by  apparent  goo'Y,  and  undismayed  by  apparent  evil,  from  first  to  last 
be  delivered  himself  into  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  and  by  no  man 
was  he  delivered." 

As  a  happy  application  of  the  subject,  w^  cannoi  fall  to 
submit  the  high  reflections  with  which  the  work  concludes. 

*'  It  was  the  conduct  of  Judas  and  Pilate  which,  whatever  their 
iolentions,  seemed  to  lead  Christ  to  his  cross  ;  it  has  been  conduct 
like  that  of  Judas  and  Pilale  which  has  gone  nigh  to  ruin  Christianity 
and  crucify  afresh  the  Lord  of  Glory.  Would  to  God  there  never 
bad  been  an  earthly  ruler,  prompted  by  erring  zeal  to  clothe  the 
powers  of  the  kingdom  of  truth  in  the  purple  robes  of  earthly 
majesty,  to  take  the  simple  shepherds  of  the  flock  from  leading  their 
charge  beside  the  still  waters,  and  set  them  on  a  throne  which  they . 
little  became,  and  which  was  not  theirs.  Excellent  as  may  some- 
times have  been  the  intention,  yet  it  has  smitten  the  earth  with  a 
curse :  it  has  been  in  eflect  a  cruel  mocker}' ;  and  the  crown  of 
laurel,  on  a  nearer  inspection,  has  been  found  a  crown  of  thorns  pierc- 
ing into  the  very  forehead  of  Christianity  !  Would  that  no  repre- 
sentative of  Peter,  and  self-called  vicar  of  Christ,  had  been  found  to 
accept  the  bribe  of  an  earthly  dignity,  the  very  expectation  of  which 
destroyed  the  soul  of  Judas  !  Peter  denied  his  Lord  in  distress,  Peter 
forswore  him  in  persecution  5  it  was  earthly  hope,  earthly  ambition, 
that  nearly  ruined  Peter  !  Would  that'  no  representative  of  Peter, 
whose  bitter  weeping  washed  away,  at  last,  thoughts  so  ignoble  in 
those  who  seek,  like  their  Lord,  an  Iiigher  crown  than  earth  can  aflbrd 
—would  that  no  representative  of  Peter,  seated  at  the  summit  of  that 
rock  on  which  the  Church  was  builr,  had  become  the  t)etter  repre- 
scntativeiof  Judas,  whose  traitorous  ambition  sold  his  master !  Would, 
jf  such  were  to  be  the  case,  that  the  crowd  of  the  faithful  had  per- 
ceived how  debased  were  the  powers  of  heaven,  the  ministers  of  him 
who  h  Jar  alove  all  principaiitv,  and  power,  and  might,  and  domt- 
nion,  and  every  nawe  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  wot  Id,  hut  also 
in  that  which  is  to  corwe— debased  when  seated  on  the  throne  of  earth  j 
how  ill  the  sword  of  vengeance,  borne  not  in  vain  to  execute  wrath 
in  the  one  hand,  became  the  pastoral  crook  in  the  other!  Would  at  the 
strange  sight,  they  had  cried  in  better  spirit,  however,  than  the  Jew- 
ish populace,  Mvai/  with  it.  Away  with  it.  We  have  no  such  king 
hut  Ccpsar,  Then  indeed  there  might,  ere  this,  in  this  revolted  and 
rebellious  kingdom  of  the  earth,  have  been  acclamations  more  wide 
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and  more  wniforrn,  and  more  spiritual.  We  have  no  king  but  Christ. 
To  bim  be  the  kingdon),  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  eter  and 
ever. 

"  Bat  such  desires  are  fruitless,  and  pjprbaps  unwise.  Petcr*s 
Chorch,  indeed,  sinned  like  Peter>  nor  is  that  sin  and  its  consequences 
yet  passed  away.  Tbe  Western  Church  may  even  at  this  day  take 
up  the  dying  lamentation  of  one  of  the  most  furious  advocates  of 
Peter's  earthly  cause^  and  exclaim,  *'  I  have  sinned  with  Peter,  but 
1  have  noi  wept  with  Peter.  The  dying  words  of  Gardiner  will  not, 
we  may  trust,  however,  be  the  last  wards  of  the  Romish  Church  :  the 
liour  shall  come  when  it  shall  weep  bitterly  ;  Blessed  tears,  and  happi^ 
the  frmts  of  ihefn  /" 

We  have  made  large  extracts,  but  feel  that  we  have  not  done 
justice  even  to  the  veiy  small  part  of  the  work  which  we  have 
chosen  as  our  theme.  The  digressions  are  numerous,  and 
highly  interesting.  The  preface  denounces  them  as  air/c- 
uardJy  tkrtist  in ;  it  would  have  been  more  awkward  to  have 
left  them  out,  though  not  their  least  value,  in  our  estimation, 
results  from  their  exhibition  of  powers  of  perspicuous  criti- 
cism, such  as  we  have  seldom  seen  equalled.  Where  convic- 
tion fails  us,  the  author's  remarks  are,  nevertheless,  so  acute,  that 
we  cannot  regret  his  error  ;  he  at  least  insists  that  we  should 
iMnk  and  examine,  and  examination  of  such  subjects,  is  in 
itself  profitable,  and  neVer  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
knowledge,  morality,  or  religion.  Once  or  twice  we  were 
oflFendcd  with  the  intrusion  of  a  page  or  two  of  remarks,  not 
in  good  taste,  which  clearly  attenijjt  a  tone  of  passion,  and 
auempt  it  in  vain.  These  were  not  written  in  the  author's 
happy  moments,  when  the  subjects  filled  himself,  and  he  in- 
tended nothing,  and  effected  every  thing,  but  seem  rather  a 
theft  from  some  sermons,  ambitious  of  the  title  of  orations. 
We  particularly  include  in  this  censure,  the  reflections  derived 
from  the  fate  of  Judas  (Pp.  J 86,  18/),  and  from  the  rejection 
of  Christ  (Pp.  227,  '^28). 

The  arrangement  is  often  confused  ;  Mr.  Thniston  seems 
to  write  too  much  *  airrenie  calamo  ;*  the  two  or  three  first 
sheets  of  the  work  are  unpromising  ;  we  turned  them  over 
with  impatience,  but  just  when  our  holiday  hour  was  come, 
our  eyes  were  arrested  ;  we  began  to  forget  our  want  of  relax- 
ation, and  we  finally  were  constrained  to  lay  down  the  work 
with  just  those  feelings  which  a  learned  critic  owns,  when  in 
the  midst  of  his  midnight  enthusiasm  for  the  public  weal  of 
thft  realms  of  literature,  his  last  half  inch  of  candle  sinks 
irrecoverably  in  the  socket. 
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Tlie  Rejected  Theatre^  or  a  collection  of  DramaSj  which  hate 
been  offered  for  represeniatum^  but  dedmed  by  the  M<mager$ 
of  the  Play-houses.  No,  1,  for  Jmmary,  1814.  To  be  cm- 
tinned  Monthly.  8vo.  Pp.176.  2s.  6d.  .  ColburOy  London  ; 
Goldie,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Gumming,  Dublin. 

Wb  were  pleased  to  see  this  new  plan  announced  for  two 
reasons ;  firsts  because  it  would  afford  the  public  somfe  oppor- 
tunity of  judging,  by  a  comparison  of  pieces  rejected  with 
pieces  performed,  of  the  fairness  and  impartiality  with  which 
the  duty  of  those  who- are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  provid- 
ing for  the  theatrical  amusement  of  this  great  metropolis^  i» 
discharged  ;  and  secondly,  because  it  would  deprive  the 
managers  of  the  ability  to  be  judges  en  dernier  resort,  an  office 
for  which  few  persons  are  less  qualified.  Another  object  of 
this  publication  is  stated  in  the  preface  to  be,  to  enable  the 
lovers  of  the  drama  to  ascertain,  ^'  how  ^far  the  assertion  is 
correct,  that  the  pantomimic  state  of  the  stage  is  owing  to  a 
decline  in  the  dramatic  genius  of  the  nation." 

W(S  have  never  heard  this  imputation  before,  and,  therefore, 
we  doubt  its  existence.  But  we  know  that  the  pantomimic 
exhibitions,  and  the  system  qf  buffoonery,  which  have  disgrac- 
ed the  stage  for  some  years  past,  have  been,  most  falsely,  and 
most  impudently,  ascribed  to  the  depraved  taste  of  the  town. 
TTiis  imputation  we  have  always  most  stenuously  resisted ; 
maintaining,  as  we  ever  shall  maintain,  that  the  managers  have 
contributed  to  deprave  the  taste  of  the  town,  and  have  then 
pleaded  the  depravity  which  they  have  created  as  an  excuse 
for  their  own  depraved  exhibitions,  and  senseless  mummery. 
The  actors,  too,  must  share  the  blame  and  reproach  of  depravity 
in  common  with  their  mimic  masters.  Comedy  has  long  been 
driven  from  the  stage,  and  her  place  has  been  usurped  by  an 
unnatural  kind  of  production,  which  it  is  difficult  to  charac- 
terize. It  bears  not  even  tlie  character  of  legitimate  farce ; 
and  seems  composed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  afford  the 
actors  an  opportunity,  of  which  they  gladly  avail  themselves, 
to  play  the  fool  in  every  possible  way,  to  depart  from  nature  as 
Xauch  as  they  can,  and  to  degrade  themselves,  by  their  antics, 
gesticulations,  and  buffoonery,  to  a  level  with  the  merry  andrew 
of  an  itinerant  mountebank.  The  authors,  however,  who  con- 
descend to  compose  such  nonsense,  deserve  a  still  severer 
reproof.  This  precious  cfombinatign  to  establish  the  reign  of 
folly  and  nonsense  on  the  stage  lias,  we  trust,  had  its  day.  At 
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least,  the  town  has  nobly  vindicated  its  own  taste,  and  confuted 
the  daring  assertions  of  its  licensed  slanderers,  by  the  reception 
which  they  have  given  to  the  first  dramatic  star  which  has  an* 
peared  in  the  tbeatrical  horizon,  since  the  days  of  Garrick. 
Arc  tlie  plays  of  Shakespeare  deserted,  when  Kean  plays  th^ 
heroes  ?  Or  is  he  treated  with  the  formal  applause  of  frigid 
courtesy?  Are  not,  on  the  contrary,  all  parts  of  the  house 
crouded,  whenever  he  performs  ?  Are  not  the  applications  for 
boxes  eager  and  numerous  beyond  all  precedent  ?  Does  he  not^ 
when  the  genius  of  this  genuine  champion  of  unsophisticated 
nature  towers,  as  it  frequently  does  in  those  parts  which  afford 
scope  for  its  full  display,  electrify  his  audience?  Yes,  he 
touches  the  master-strings  of  .our  passions,  and  extorts  by  the 
immense  superiority  of  his  merit  the  boundless  applause  which 
he  receives.  No  longer,  then,  be  it  said,  that  the  town  is 
eitlier  deficient  in  taste,  or  slow  to  reward  merit.  No ;  the 
managers  want  diligence,  judgment,  and  ability.  They  either 
are  incompetent  to  ascertam  what  constitutes  merit  in  writing 
and  in  acting ;  or  they  have  not  the  honesty  to  hold  out 
adequate  inducements  to  able  writers  and  performers,  to  come 
forth  to  instract  and  to  delight  the  public. 

*<  We  are  hostile,"  say  the  writers  of  this  preface,  "  to  the 
principle  of  monopoly,  and  our  undertaking  is  levelkd  against 
Its  effects  on  the  stage."  We,  too,  are  enemies  to  all  mono* 
polies,  whether  commercial,  political,  judicial,  theatrical,  or 
literary.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  monopoly  here  objected  to, 
is  only  the  monopoly  exercised  by  the  managers  of  theatres  in 
the  selection  of  pieces  for  representation.  But  we  do  not  see 
how  this  evil,  for  an  evil  we  admit  it  to  be,  is  to  be  avoided. 
The  men  who  have  the  property  of  the  theatre,  and  who  incur 
the  expence  of  bringing  out  a  new  piece,  and  all  the  risk 
which  attends  it,  ouglit,  in  reason  and  in  justice,  to  be  vested 
with  the  poi^'cr  of  receiving  or  of  reje^cting  any  pieces  which 
are  submitted  for  their  acceptance.  If  they  exercise  that  power 
capriciously,  partially,  unwisely,  or  unjustly ;  or  if  they  ne- 
glect to  provide  proper  entertainment  for  their  guests,  the  re- 
medy rests  with  the  public,  who  have  the  right  and  the  power 
to  condemn  any  performances  which  they  disapprove.  The 
press,  too,  that  powerful  instrument  of  correction,  may  exer- 
cise its  effective  jurisdiction  over  such  public  offences.  But, 
if  the  town  attend  and  applaud  exhibitions,  however  low,  ab- 
surd, or  objectionable,  then,  though  its  conduct  will  not 
justify  the  managers,  it  becomes  a  party  to  its  own  disgrace. 

The  remedy  proposed  by  the  editors  of  this  woik  nppears 
to  us  utterly  inefficient,  and,  in  some  respects,  objectionable* 
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They  recommend  to  bring  out  new  plays^  like  new  actors,  first 
in  the  country,  that  they  may  he  thence  transplanted  to  the 
London  boards.      In  the  first  place,  the  profits  of  a  new  play 
to  the  author,   if  brought  out  at  a  country  theatre,  would  be 
trifling  compared  with  what  they  would  be   in   London.     Au- 
thors, therefore,  who  expect  a  reward  for  their  labours,  and 
all  of  them  are  entitled  to  expect  it,  would  not  have  sufficient 
temptation  to  exert  their  talents  for  the  stage ;  and  the  London 
managers  would,  for  a  trifle,  purchase  the  right  of  represent- 
ing them  at  their  theatres.     In  the  next  place,  though  a  bad 
play  might  more  easily  escape   condenmation  in  the  country 
than  in  the  metropolis,  yet  a  good  play  would   not  meet  with 
a  better  or  more  gratifying  reception.    The  only  advantage, 
tten,  which  could  be  obtained  from  the  adoption  of  this  rural 
nursery   for   theatrical  bantlings,  would  be  a  greater  certainty 
of  exhibition  for  new  plays,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  5  an  ad- 
vantage whicli,  in  our  estimation,  would  by  no  means  compen- 
sate for  the  disadvantages  which  must  result  from  it.     There 
is,  indeed,  a  very  good  reason,  though  the  Editors  of  the  Re- 
jected Theatre  cannot  discover   it,   why  actors   should  make 
their  first  trial  on  the  boards  of  a  country  theatre.     An  actor 
is  not  like  a  poet,  qui  nasdtur  non  fit ;  on  the  contrary,  an 
actor  fit,  noil  nascitnr ;  he  should  possess  genius,  and  many 
other  qualifications  which  he  must  inherit  from  nature ;   but 
these  alone  are  insuflicient  to  make  bim  an  adept  in  his  art — 
he  must  acquire  a   certain   degree  of  skill  which  experience 
alone  can  impart,  before  he  can  attain  even  excellence,  much 
kss  perfection  ;  and  a  London  theatre  is  not  a  school  for  no- 
vicc> — is  not  designed  for  training  young  actors  ;  but  is  des- 
tined to  present  to  its  audience  whatever  is  excellent  or  perfect 
in  tlie  art  of  acting.    True,  indeed,  that  its  destination,  of  late 
years,  has  been  little  attended  to  j  still  it  remains  the   same, 
ind  neglect  cannot  alter  its   nature.    On   this  account,  it  is 
highly  necessary  that  young  actors  should  pass  some  time  la 
the  country,  before  they  venture  to  appear  before  a  London 
audience.     But  what  possible  analogy  can  there  be  between  a 
new  actor  and  a  new  play  ?     Or  what  possible  advantage  could 
arise  from  the  representation  of  a  new  piece  in  the  country, 
before  it  appears  in  London  ?     In  truth,  we  eonfess  our  in- 
ability either  to  descry  the  analogy,  or  U>  discover  the  advan- 
tage. 

The  theatrical  monopoly  to  which  we  object,  is  that  which 
limits  to  two  theatres  the  right  of  acting  plays.  At  the  time 
when  the  patents  were  granted  to  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden,  the  town  \vas  not  more  than  half  as  large,  in  its  de« 
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iftensions,  as  it  is  at  present,  and  did  not  contain  two  tfiirds 
of  the  inhabitants  which  it  now  contains.  Admitting,  then, 
the  principle  to  be  right,  tliat  two  theatres  were  then  suflScient 
for  the  metropolis,  it  follows,  of  necessity,  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  principle  to  the  present  period,  that  three 
theatres,  at  least,  should  be  now  allowed.  But  we  confess  our 
hostility  to  the  principle  itself;  competition  is  as  necessary  to 
produce  emulation,  and  its  offspring,  excellence,  in  thea- 
trical amusements,  as  in  education,  commerce,  or  manufac- 
tures. It  is  our  opinion,  therefore,  that  whoever  chose  to 
build  a  theatre,  should  have  the  right  to  do  it,  subject  only  to 
such  restrictions  and  regulations,  as  would  prevent  abuses,  and 
restrain  immoral  practices.  We  might  then  reasonably  * 
expect  to  see  plays  worth  hearing,  and  actors  worth  attending. 
We  should  not  he  disgusted,  as  we  have  long  been,  with  an 
annual  exhibition  of  monotonous  uniformity  of  language,  sen- 
timent, plot,  and  character,  from  the  jaded  brains  of  a  few 
dramatic  retainers ;  with  the  gross  violations  of  nature,  pro- 
priety, and  common  setise,  by  a  certain  set  of  actors  who, 
from  the  strange  notion  that  they  are  favourites,  have  made 
themselves  fools ;  nor  yet,  with  the  scandalous  introduction  of 
Bartholomew  fair  exhibitions,  by  managers  and  proprietors, 
who  first  labour  to  deprave  the  public  taste,  and  then  reproach 
the  public  for  their  depravity.  All  these  evil  effects  would  be 
obviated,  by  throwing  open  the  privilege  of  theatrical  repre- 
sentationd. 

On  looking  again  at  the  preface  to  the  book  before  us,  we 
find  we  have  done  the  authors  an  injustice,  for  they  do  object 
to  the  monopoly  of  theatres,  though  we  had  overlooked  the 
passage  which  contains  the  objection.  As  to  the  notion  of 
referring  all  new  plays  to  actors,  instead  of  referring  them,  as 
at  present,  to  the  managers^  we  think  it  fanciful  in  the  ex- 
treme. We  certainly  were  not  aware  that  this  was  the  prac- 
tice at  Paris;  but  assuredly  the  example  has  no  weight  with  us, 
who  have  seen  as  much  miserable  trash,  at  the  different 
theatres  of  Paris,  as  we  have  ever  beheld  at  either  Drury  Lane 
or  Covent  Garden,  and  even  more,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
And,  indeed,  the  generality  of  our  actors  are  as  competent  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  a  new  piece,  as  the  retailers  of  vege- 
tables in  our  markets  are  of  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  land. 
Equally  fanciful  to  us  appears  the  strange  proposition  of 
limiting  the  number  of  nights,  on  which  any  piece  shall  be 
represented,  in  one  season.  So  long  as  the  public  flock  to  see 
a  play,  so  long  will  a  play  continue  to  be  represented, — and  no 
loiiger.     If  the  public  think  a  frequent  repetition  an  evil,  they 
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will  remove  the  evil.    Here  the  interest  and  the  dtttyof  thr 
manager  coincide. 

Though  we  think  that  the  editors  of  tliis  work  estimate^ 
much  too  highly,  the  importance  of  the  stage  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  we  are  nevertheless  of  opinion,  that  it  has  s. 
material  influence  on  national  manners  and  modes  of  thinkii^. 
It  might,  and  ought  to,  become  an  admirable  school  of  mora- 
lity, in  which  folly  should  be  expoaed  to  derision,  and  vice  to 
indignation  ;  and  in  which  integrity  and  virtue  should  be  held 
up  to  public  admiration  and  applause.  Nor  are  we  at  ail  sa- 
tisfied with  the  power  vested  m  a  retainer,  in  some  three  or 
four  of  the  public  offices,,  (for  the  name  strikes  our  eye  in 
various  parts  of  the  Court  Calendar)  to  be  the  sole  judge 
whether  a  play  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  performed.  We 
should  have  some  voucher  for  the  judgement,  tbe  knowledge, 
the  talents,  the  impartiality^  of  the  man  to  whom  such  a  power 
is  assigned.  The  duty,  'tis  true,  attaches  to  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain himself^  and,  in  our  opinion^  it  ought  not  to  be  dele- 
gated. As  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  thought  proper  to 
transform  huntsmen,  footmen,  and  game-keepers^  into  royal 
musicians,  what  security  have  we  that  he  may  not,  some  day  or 
other,  convert  a  postillion,  a  groom,  or  a  gardener,  into  a 
licenser  of  dramatic  exhibitions? 

So  much  for  the  preliminary  matter.    We  now  come  to  the 
real  object  of  the  book,  which  contains  three  reject^  plays  ^ 
namely -^Thb  Witnkss,  a  Tragedjfj  in  three  acta;    Thb 
Watchhousb,  a  Farcey  in  two  acts ;    and  Tax  iN^ftiouss  or. 
A  Day,  a  Comedy^  in  five  acts. 

Tie  fVUness  is  much  too  simple,  in  plot,  chara^er  ao4 
incident,  to  interrst  an  audience,  and,  consequently,,  to  justify 
its  introduction  on  the  stage.  This  is  tlie  plot,  A  judge  ca- 
tering a  country  town,  (in  England,  we  presume,  foE  in  no 
other  country,  are  those  itinerant  jud^,  or  assizes)  to  hold  tbr 
assize,  sees  a  woman,  at  the  entrance  of  the  place,  (where  be  is 
met  by  the  mi^strates,)  who  demands  justice  for  the  nurder 
of  her  husband,  who  had  been  assassinated  nineteen  yeas» 
before.  She  points  out  the  roost  respectable  inhabitant  of  tbe 
town,  a  man  universally  honoured  and  esteemed^  as  the  mur- 
derer. Without  any  proof,  or  the  oath  of  any  individual^  the 
judge  orders  the  party  to  be  taken  into  custody ;  and,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  previoi;^  process^  to  be  brought  to  triaL 
He  converses  with  the  prisimer  and  wiith  the  prosecutor^  before 
the  trial,  and  respecting  tbe  trial;  and  although  not  tho^ 
smallest  tittle  of  evidence,  positive  or  drcumstantiaji,  is  pro- 
doGcdii  ^  contrives^  by  an  artifice  die  mmx  strange  and  th» 
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jDost  uimatmnly  to  persuade  the  prisoner  that  the  gliost  of  the 
murdered  inau  is  present^  and  so  to  extort  a  confession  of 
the  fact ;  with  which  the  play  closes.  The  son  and  daughter 
of  the  party  accused^  the  latter  a  character  such  as  is  not  to  he 
foand  in  human  nature,  a  magistrate  and  an  advocate,  who  say 
▼ery  little,  constitute  the  whole  of  tlie  dramatis  persons.  K 
is  needless  to  inform  our  readers,  that  such  a  tranisaction  could 
not  have  taken  place,  in  any  country  on  the  civilized  globe. 
The  proceeding  would  liave  been  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
any  country  of  which  we  ever  heard  or  read.  It  bespeaks, 
however,  no  small  degree  of  ability  in  the  author,  to  have  so 
fiur  subdued  the  poverty  of  his  story,  and  the  barrenness  of  his 
incidents,  as  to  excite  and  keep  alive  a  considerable  degree  of 
interest.  We  have  heard  that  this  play  is  the  production  of 
Mr.  Coleridge  ;  some  parts  of  it  are  not  worthy  of  his  pen ; 
though  generally  the  goodness  of  the  language,  the  vigour  of 
the  sentiments,  and  the  originality  of  the  thoughts,  are  such 
as  would  do  no  discredit  to  a  man  of  his  fertile  genius,  and 
acknowledged  talents. 

The  Watch  House  is  a  broad  farce,  better  written  than  most 
of  the  productions  of  the  same  kind,  which  have  been  pro- 
duced at  our  theatres  of  late  years ;  and  full  of  bustle  enough, 
one  should  have  thought,  for  the  stage.  Some  of  the  characters, 
indeed,  are  rather  too  coarsely  drawn,  and  though,  unhappily, 
oaths  are  not  uncommon  in  real  life,  they  owht  neither  to  be 
introduced  on  the  stage,  nor  committed  tor  the  press. 

The  Intrigues  cf  a  Day  is  infinitely  superior  to  most 
of  our  modern  comedies ;  it  possesses,  indeed,  t  great  portioa 
of  the  chaste  and  lively  spirit  of  the  old  school ;  the  dialogue 
is  easy,  and  appropriate,  duly  seasoned  with  point,  pleasantry, 
wad  wit  5  the  charaeters  are  such  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
worid,  and  they  are  made  to  act  consistently ;  while  the  in- 
cidents arise  naturally  out  of  the  sttuations  of  the  party,  are 
well-imagined,  and  conduce  to  the  completion  of  the  catas- 
trophe; the  moral  is  good ;  and  there  is  not  a  sentiment,  a 
thought,  nor  an  expression,  in  the  piece,  offensive  to  the  most 
refined  modesty.  In  short,  since  Arthur  Murphy  ceased  to 
write,  we  have  not  read  a  comedy,  so  wholly  exempt  from 
objection,  and  from  the  perusal  of  which  we  have  derived  so 
much  pleasure. 

Notes  are  subjoined,  b^  die  editors,  to  each  piece,  which, 
in  our  opinion,  except  so  for  as  they  are  explanatory,  had 
been  better  omitted.  They  ei^bit,  generally,  a  spirit  of  hyper- 
qriticism,  by  no  means  indicative  of  a  sound  judgmentv  They 
^form  us,  that  the  comedy  just  noticed,  is  a  translation  from 
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the  French.  If  it  be  so,  it  reflects  infinite  credit  op  the 
abilities  of  the  translator,  fgr  (with  a  single  exception  perhaps) 
there  is  nothing  in  it  whicii  conveyed  to  our  n^inds  the 
most  remote  suspicion  of  its  being  a  translation.  It  is, 
wholly  exempt  from  gallicisms,  and  from  that  stiffness  of  style 
nvhich  generally  marks  a  translation ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  we  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  not  an 
original  production.  The  single  expression  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  is  a  newly-coined  substantive,  which  we  had  never 
met  with  before,  a  **  ne*er-be-good,"  which,  we  must  now 
suppose,  answers  to  a  Vanrien,  That  singular  construction  of 
mind  which  the  annotator  discovers  in  the  author  of  this 
comedy,  has  totally  escaped  our  notice;  and  he  has  had 
equally  the  advantage  of  us  in  detecting  "  a  capital  oflfence  '* 
in  the  forgery  of  love-letter's,  by  an  intriguing  chambermaid 
and  valet.  As  the  object  of  writing  these  lettej*s,  indeed,  was 
to  obtain  money  under  false  pretences,  the  writers  might  h^ 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour ;  but  as  it  was  to  obtain  money  from 
one  who  had  embezzled  the  money  of  another,  the  dread  of  a 
prosecution  was  not  likely  to  operate  on  the  minds  of  these 
subaltern  ofifenders ;  nor  can  we,  for  the  life  of  us,  see  thaf 
their  conduct  constitutes  the  smallest  objection  to  the  piece, 
or  makes  it,  in  the  least  degree,  incompatible  with  English 
manners.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  real  astonishment,  that  a 
writer  so  acutely  alive  to  legal  improprieties,  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  **  a  constant  remembrance  of  the  law,"  should 
wholly  have  overlooked  the  gross  violations  of  law,  of  legal 
rules,  customs,  and  proceedings,  which  not  only  mark  ''  Tlw 
Witness/'  but  which  constitute  the  very  buiiis  of  the  story, 
incidents,  and  plot  of  that  tragedy.  To  return  to  the  comedy ; 
we  can  see  no  reason  whatever  for  its  rejection  by  the  mana-r 
gers  ;  it  might,  possibly,  require  curtailment,  but  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  greatly  superior  to  any  comedy 
which  has  appeared,  at  either  of  the  theatres,  for  a  number  of 
years ;  to  what,  therefore,  its  rejection  was  owing,  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  conjecture. 

On  the  whole,  we  approve  highly  of  the  present  publication, 
and  heartily  wish  it  success.  It  contains  more  than  double 
the  matter  of  a  modern  play,  and  is  sold  for  less  money ;  so 
that  the  proprietors  have  behaved  most  liberally  to  the  public. 

■  .        ■     '  ■  Mil'  I 

Narris  on  the  Bible  Society. 
^         (Concluded  from  p.  114.) 

In  his  first  letter  Mr.  Norris  remonstrates,  with  great  temper, 
and  in  the  mild  spirit  of  a  Christian  minister,  with  Mr.  Fresh- 
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field  on  the  impropriety  of  iDtroduciDg  dissensions  into  a  pa- 
rish of  which  he  is  one  of  the  regular  ministers.  He  treats 
hb  opponent  with  great  respect,  and  recommfends  his  own  re- 
monstrance to  his  most  serious  consideration.  In  his  answer 
his  correspondent  assures  him,  that  he  had  not  ventured  to  he- 
eome  a  member  of  the  Bitile  Society,  before  he  h*id  received* 
the  direction  of  tlie  Almighty  on  that  sul(jcct  ;  at  least  we  so. 
HBderstand  him.  But  we  shall  transcribe  tiie  passage,  that  we 
may  run  no  risk  of  misrepresenting  him. 

**  Indeed  it  would  have  been  highly  criminal  in  me,  not  long  since 
to  have  considered  the  matter  very  fully,  in  which  I  have  not  relied 
on  any  vain  conceits  of  my  own,  but  have  earnestly  and  seriously 
referred  myself  to  God  in  prayer,  that  I  might  be  guided  and  dirated 
in  the  ajair^  according  to  his  holy  mind  and  tuill** 

And  having  obtained  tltis  awful  sanction,  as  he  imagines, 
he  comes  to  the  immediate  conclusion,  that  '*  the  plan  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is  right  and  unobjectionable 
in  principle  and  practice  j"  and  he  therefore  feels  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  promote  the  views  of  that  Society  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability,  and  seems  to  have  persuaded  himself,  that  if  he 
peglccted  to  do  so,  some  '*  souls  might  be  passing  to  eternal 
perdition,  which  might  have  been  saved."  In  referring  to  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  in  Bartlett's 
Buildings,  Mr.  Freshfield  asks 

"  Whether  it  has  called  forth,  during  the  centar)'  it  has  been  esta- 
blished, any  general  warm  feeling,  any  zealous,  active  exertions  on 
the  part  of  the  members  individually.  Whether  it  had  even  become 
generally  known  to  exist  at  the  time  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  was  established  ;  and,  whether,  on  the  contrary,  even  to  those 
who  had  beard  of  it,  there  was  not  something  repulsive  in  its  regula- 
tions.  For  myself^  I  can  state,  that,  though  well-aftected  to  tho 
Society,  and  disposed  to  aid  its  funds,  i  was  not  prepared  to  subject 
my  principles  unnecessarily  to  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  and 
iocor  the  risk  of  being  black-balled  by  those  to  whom  I  was  not 
known,  as  if  I  bad  ambitiously  aimed  at  sharing  in  the  benefit  of 
chartered  rights" 

Here  Mr.  Freshfield  displays,  (as  well  ns  on  many  otlier 
points)  his  complete  ignorance  of  the  suhiect  on  which  he 
ventures  to  speak,  though  in  the  tone  of  interrogation,  with 
something  very  like  decision.  Had  he  been  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  proceedings  of  this  truly  venerable  Society,  he  would 
have  known,  that  many,  very  many,  of  its  memi)eis  had  most 
actively  exceed  themselves  to  promote  its  beneficent  views  in 
various  ways  J  that  it  was  extensively  (though   not  generally) 
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known  to  exist,  at  the  period  referred  to,  and  raight  have  been 
tiniversaHy  known,  had  it  so  far  forgotten  the*  dignity  of  its 
character  as  to  degrade  itself  by  descending  to  those  wretched 
artifices,  ad  captandum  vulgasy  to  which  the  members  of  the 
Bible  Society  have  had  recourse;  and,  lastly,  that  there  was 
nothing  repulsive  in  its  rcgalations.  It  professes  to  promote 
christian  knowledge,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  none,  of  course,  but  the  members  of  that 
Church,  are  either  invited,  or  permitted,  to  join  it.  It  does 
not,  like  the  Bible  Society,  call  upon  Jews,  Turks,  heretics,  and 
infidels,  to  swell  its  lists,  and  to  unite  with  it  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  truths  which  they  reject.  It  does  not  make  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  its  members,  its  funds,  or  its  efforts.  It 
does  what  good  it  can,  unostentatiously  but  actively,  silently 
but  zealously ;  rel3'ing5  not  on  its  own  exertions  to  *'  save  souk 
from  perdition,"  but  on  the  g^racc  of  God  to  render  those  ex- 
ertions conducive  to  the  diffusion  of  Christian  knowledge.  If 
there  be  any  thing  in  this  system  repulsive  to  the  feelings  of 
Mr.  Freshfield,  the  reproach  and  the  shame  must  rest  with 
him,  and  not  with  the  Society*  But  this  fastidious  gentleniaOy 
it  seems,  was  not  prepared  to  subject  his  principles  unneces- 
sarily to  the  judgment  of  the  C^mmitteey  and  to  incur  the 
risk  of  being  black-balled,  as  if  he  aimed  at  a  participa-' 
lion  of  chartered  rights.  Here  is  blunder  heaped  upon  blun*'- 
der,  or  rather  ignorance  upon  ignorance.  The  right  of  elect  • 
ing  members  by  the  Society  in  question  is  not  vested  in  the 
Committee,  who,  therefore,  as  a  Committee,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  diaracter  of  the  person  proposed,  (which,  by  the  bye, 
mast  be  vouched  for  by  the  persons  proposing  him^)  and  con- 
sequently they  cannot  black-ball  the  candidates  for  admission. 
That  power  is  vested  in  the  Society  at  lai^ge,  to  be  exercised 
at  a  General  Board.  And  as  to  chartered  rights^  they  i^re 
'  wholly  out  of  tlie  question,  tlie  Society  not  being  a  corporation 
nor  a  chartered  body.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  evident,  that 
Mr.  Freshfield  knows  no  more  about  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowled<]:e,  than  he  does  of  the  duty*  of  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  or  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  Chiurch. 
On  all  these  subjects,  we  venture  to  say,  he  is  profoundly  Igno-^ 
rant. 

In  hb  reply  to  this  letter  Mr.  Norris  reminds  his  correspon- 
dent that  he  had  studiously  avoided  all  discussion  of  the  general 
merits  of  the  question  on  the  good  or  bad  effects  •f  the  Bible 
^ociety ;  and  had  confined  himself  to  the  effept  likely  to  be 
produced  by  an  unwan^table  interposition  with  the  spiritual 
concerns  of  that  parish  cf  which  be  was  an  appointed  minister. 
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He  then  admonislies  Mr.  Freslificlcl,  in  illusion  to  his  reliance 
on  the  efifect  of  his  prayers,  not  to  trust  too  muf  h  to  "  imagina- 
tions," and  he  refers  him  to  those  periods  of  oflr  history, 
**  when  domineering  fanaticism  (professedly  for  the  glory  of 
God)  had  overturned  in  this  kingdom  both  the  altar  and  the 
throne." 

"  They  will  suggest  to  yoo,  I  am  persuaded,  some  very  seasonable 
misgivingi  of  your  present  confidence  in  ihe  success  of  your  prayers  j 
partioolarly  if  yon  will  take  it  at  the  same  time  into  your  conwidera- 
lion,  that  *  God's  holy  mmd  and  will'  is  not  now  communicated  by 
iUapses  from  heaven,  but  is  to  be  sought  io  thosiiScriptOies,  in  whieh 
he  has  made  his  final  revelation  to  man  ;  and  that,  amongst  a  great 
variety  of  passages  bearing  iromedtately  upon  ihe  point  at  issue,  St. 
Paul  has  lieclared  that  every  member  of  the  spiritual,  as  well  as  of  the 
imtural  body, 'has  its  own  office,  (Rom.  xii.  4.)  ;  and  '  that  every  man 
in  ibat  calling  in  which  be  is  called,  is  therein  to  abide  with  God.' 
(1.  Cor.  vii.  29.)  i  and  withstl  taking  this  very  material  circuoa^ance 
into  the  account,  that  you  have  not  been  separated  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
io  the  very  responsible  office  of  overseeing  the  flock  of  Christ  (Acts 
ix.  28.) }  and  of  watching  for  their  souls  (Heb.  xiii.  I?,)  ;  and  that 
there  is  this  very  awful  warning  in  the  epistle  of  St.  James ;  '  brethren, 
be  not  many  masters,  knowing  we  shaM  receive  the  greater  condemna- 
tion.*  (James  iii.  1.).  I  cenms  I  am  sorprised  that  this  reference  to 
Scripture  escaped  you,  at  the  time  you  were  contemplating  the  instroc- 
|ioB  of  others  by  means  of  this  word  of  life  ;  but  it  only  shews  how 
seal  is  apt  to  blind  our  eyes,  when  good  intentions  unwarrantably 
pursued  have  hurried  it  beyond  the  controlling  injQucuce  of  discretion.*' 

Can  ignonificc,  can  fanaticism,  be  carried  to  a  greater  extent 
than  Mr.  Freshfield  carried  both,  in  his  belief  that  he  had  had 
an  immediate  communication  fi'om  Heaven,  which  justified  his 
support  of  the  Bible  Society.  We  wonder  whether  he  ever 
applied  to  the  same  place  for  advice  respecting  a  probable  rise 
in  the  price  of  omnium.  If  his  confidence  in  the  success  of 
such  applications  be  boundless,  as  it  appears  to  be,  surely  the 
temptation  to  have  recourse  to  them  must  daily  occur.  But 
such  is  the  enthusiasm,  such  the  self-deception,  which  leads 
even  good  and  ivell-meaning  men  astray,  and  which  mduces 
them  to  substitute  their  own  wishes  or  their  own  reveries  for 
divine  revelations. 

That  the  effi^ct  of  the  Bible  Society  in  "  bringing  into  one 
heart,  and  one  mind,  various  c^iasses  of  christians,"  is  a 
sufficient  recomnaendation  of  it>  no  man  of  common  under- 
standing would,  we  thinky  venture  to  assert.  WiUi  regard  to  what^ 
arc  the  aubacribers  to  this  society  of  one  heart,  and  of  one 
Blind  ?  why  to  distribute  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment. 
It  may  as  well  be  said,  that  any  place  of  amusement  which 
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brings  people  of  different  sects  and  persuasions  together^ 
without  quarrelling,  should  be  encouraged,  iii  every  parish 
throughout  the  kingdom,  because  it  makes  its  frequenters  of 
one  heart  and  one  mind  ?  The  reason  is  absurd  and  puerile 
in  the  extreme  !  The  members  of  the  Bible  Society  retain 
each  his  own  opinion,  says  Mr.  Freshficid,  ^*  each  remains 
artached  to  liis  own  church  HI**  How  often  must  we  ask  this 
superficial  reasoncr,  what  he  means  by  a  church  I  Is  it  necessary 
to  tell  him  that  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  more  than  one 
church,  the  universal  church  of  Christ  ?  But,  on  these  matters^ 
however  great  a  proficient  he  may  be  in  the  laws  respecting 
forgery,  and  other  criminal  matters,  he  is  still  in  his  horn-t 
book  ;  and  it  is  the  height  of  presumption  in  him  to  enter  the 
lists  with  a  profound,  and  learned,  theologian^ 

In  hisanswerto<Aif  letter,  Mr.  Norris  tells  his  correspondent, 
that  "  the  manner  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  distributed  by 
the  Bible  Society,  i$  far  from  l?eing  calculated  to  promote  the 
proper  end  of  their  distribution,  the  dissemination  of  Christian 
knowledge  ;  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  degrade 
the  sacred  volume  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  so  to  lessen  its 
practical  influence  on  their  minds/'  We  know  that  it  has 
produced  this  effect  \a  some  places,  particularly  in  the 
metiopoiis  and  its  vicinity,  where  many  of  the  pawnbrokers' 
shc^s  have  been  so  crowded  with  new  bibles,  that  their  pro- 
prietors have  refused  to  receive  any  more  in  pledge. 

Some  of  the  clergy  comtected  tcith  one  of  the  parishes  includn 
ed  within  the  solicitor  to  the  bank's  new  spiritual  district, 
immely  Stoke-Newington,  it  seems,  had  encouraged  the  society  ; 
— the  rector,  to  our  certain  knowledge,  strongly  reprobated  the 
whole  plan,  as  well  in  principle  as  in  detail,— apd?  therefore, 
Mr.  F.  concludes  that  no  attention  was  due  to  tiiose  ministers 
who  had  the  cure  of  souls  in  both  parishes,  and  who  were  all 
decidedly  adverse  to  his  notable  enterprize.  That  this  is  a  most 
illogical  conclusion,  it  is  needless  to  employ  any  argument  to 
demonstrate.  But  as  some  of  the  clergy  of  this  diocese 
ventured  to  differ  from  Bishop  Porteus,  Mr.  F.  concludes  that 
it  is  lawful  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes  of  Hackney  and 
Stoke-Newington  to  differ  from  their  ministers.  On  this  Mr, 
Norris  remarks 


'*  The  clergy  withheld  their  concurrence  from  a  religious  society, 
which  their  Bishop  indeed  honoured  by  his  support^  but  never  thought 
proper  authoritatively  to  recommend;  therefore  the  inhabitants  of 
two  contiguous  parishes  may  combine  to  e8ta}>li5h  within  them  a 
jeligious  society  which  their  Bishop  honoured  indeed  by  his  support 
in  op|>o6Juon  nut  merely  to  the  opipions,  but  to  the  solemn  remon* 
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stnances  of  their  respective  ministers,  sanctioned  by  the  opinioo  of 
their  diocesan  j  in  the  one  case  therein  noiiitVingemeDt  upou ecclesias* 
^ical  authority,  in  the  other  you  will  see  that  all  its  limitations  are 
obliterate  J  ;  and  that  there  is  an  actual  rising  of  those  who  ate  to 
learn  feligion,  against  those  appointed  to  teach  it  j  of  those  who  have 
devote^  their  talents  to  other  professions,  against  thost  who  have  been 
trained  up  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  and  according  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  Gods  dealings  with  the  sons  of  men,  waiving  the 
consideration  of  their  divine  commission,  have  equal  right  with  the 
physician  and  the  lawyer  to  seat  themselves  in  their  own  chair>  and  to 
Cldim  respect  to  what  thev  say. 

*'  But  the  inapplicabltness  of  Bishop  Porteus's  example,  I  think, 
does  not  end  here  :  be  approved  of  the  original  institution  of  the 
Bible  Society,  but  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  he  would  approve  of 
its  present  proceedings  }  that  he  would  approve  of  its  parcelling  out 
the  country  into  new  departments,  and  erecting  a  lay-eldership  m 
each,  to  supersede  the  ministrations  of  the  regular  clergy  ?  Do  not. 
Sir,  whilst  you  reverence  that  departed  Saint,  impute  to  him  such 
inconsistency  as  this :  for  does  not  the  imputation  imply,  that  bit 
personal  and  official  conduct  was  in  contradiction  to  each  other,  and 
that,  in  the  former  capacity  he  sanctioned  measures,  directly  levelled 
at  the  validity  of  that  commission  which  in  the  latter  he  conferred  P* 

Mr.  Freshfield*s  ailment  goes  to  impress  the  belief  that 
all  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  parishes  are  in  opposition  to 
their  ministers,  whereas  the  fact  was,  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  members  of  the  established  church  were  decidedly  adverse 
to  this  auxiliary  society,  which  was  not  supported  by  more  thaa 
one  thousandth  part  of  the  parishioners. 

In  his  answer  to  the  last  letter  of  Mr.  Norris,  Mr.  F.  has 
the  imbecility  to  assert,  that  as  the  district  which  he  has 
formed  for  the  Bible  Society,  includes  two  parishes,  the  clergy 
of  neither,  nor  yet  of  both,  have  aright  to  deprecate  the  pro- 
ceedtojp ;  for  there  is  no  eccl&nasticaJ.  Jtead  of  the  district ! 
We  have  heard  this  gentleman  represented  as  a  man  of  sense ; 
it  inay  be  so ;  but  no  blockhead  certainly  ever  advanced  a  more 
ateurd  |)osition  than  this.  It  is,  indeed,  beneath  all  argu- 
luenr;  though,  as  it  manifests  the  deep  cunning  which  marks 
the  proceedings  of  these  self-constituted  spiritual  advisers  and 
teachers,  it  extorts  the  following  observations  from  Mr.  Norris, 
who  adds  them  in  a  note  on  this  letter,  which  he  refrained 
firotn  replying  to,  because  he  found  all  reasoning  useless  with 
such  a  heaven -guided  opponent  as  Mr.  Freshfield. 

"  This  is  speaking  out  p^in/y— the  only  boon  which  those  who 
view  with  lively  apprehension  the  proceedings  of  the  Bible  Society, 
have  to  ask  of  its  advocates.    Let  the  .reader  treasure  up  this  decla* 
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ration  in  liis  mintU  U^at  one  part  of  the  reforniation  to  be  wrought 
by  Ibnt  Societj'  is  to  *  clear  all  the  parishes  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
licclesinfvtical  Head*.  It  iji  *  to  save  sonU  from  eternal  perdition/ 
(to  refer  again  to  Mr.  Fresbfield's  statement,  vide  Appehdis^  No.  9.) 
in  a  new  method,  which  'does  not  comb  within  cithbrpaeo- 
THiAt,  f  ASTORAL,  OR  EPISCOPAL  JURISDICTION.*  Thls  cofisiderate 
men  have  perceived  and  laid  to  its  charge  long  ago — bnt  we  have  now 
got  a  distinct  avowal  of  it  from  one  of  the  founders  of  the  confede- 
racy,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  a  parochial  clergyman  that  in  con« 
aeqnetice  of  the  formation  of  a  new  auxiliary  district  of  the  BiWe 
Society^  in  which  his  pariith  is  included,  he  is  no  longer  '  entitled* 
^ven  '  to  deprecate  proceedings/  which  in  his  conscience  he  believes 
to  be  most  prejudicial,  in  their  effects,  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 

tarishioncrs,  and  which,  moreover,  he  conceives  himself  to  be  bounds 
y  liis  ordination  vows,  not  merely  to  protest  against,  but,  if  possible, 
'  to  banish  and  to  drive  away/  What  an  arrogation  of  supremacy  is 
here  !  ! !  A  handful  of  private  individuals  convene  a  meeting,  erect 
themselves  in4o  what  they  are  pleased  tocaH  'a  Provisional  Comnuttee/ 
ind,  without  further  ceremony,  proceed  to  obliterate  ancient  laodi* 
marks,  to  dissolve  constituted  authorities,  and,  according  to  tlieir  own 
Caprice,  to  circumscribe  a  tract  of  country  as  a  territory  for  themselves  ^ 
and  then,  having  given  it  the  denomination  of  a  district,  in  the  plenitffde 
•«f  their  usurped  sovereigtity ,  proclaim  that '  tie  pecessanr  connection' 
subsists  between  it '  and  any  parish  as  a  parish'  which  Ties  withm  its 
boundary,  in  any  of  those  concerns  which  they  have  thoaght  proper 
to  take  under  their  superintendanoa  and  controol.  The  cautious  ve- 
terans who  (Hrect  in  secret  the  campaigns  of  the  Sodety,  will  surely 
deem  Mr.  Fresh£eld*s  developement  premature.  The  work,'indeed, 
is  proceeding  systenoatically  thronghout  the  country  $  but  then  the 
bible,  held  up  before  our  eyes,  lulls  all  oar  circtunspectioo  to  rest, 
and,  under  cover  of  it,  the  engineers  advance  io  confidence  and  se^ 
emity,  reorganizing  the  kingdom,  and  superseding  its  venerable  esta- 
blishments/' 

.  Mr.  Freshfield  deelares,  that  he  baa  j^  to  leam  howthe  di^-* 
tribaiioD  of  the  Bible  in  the  saamier  adopted  by  the  Bible 
Society  is  for  from  being  calculated  to  promote  the  dissemi* 
nation  of  Christian  knowledge.  On  this  declaration  of  aim- 
pUciiy  we  should  have  felt  it  necessary  to  expatiate  a  little, 
had  not  Mr.  Norris  spared  us  the  trouble,  bj  aoministering  the 
correction  to  which  it  is  entitled  with  bis  own  hand. 

**  Has  Mr.  Freshfield  volunteered  his  services  to  '  rescue  soulj 
from  eternal  perdition  ?'  and  '  has  hcjet  to  learn'  bow  ill  calculated 
the  distributing  bibles  divested  of*  notes  and  commtnts*  i$  to  effi^ct 
this  benevolent  design  amongst  those  who  are  the  special  objects  of 
the  fiible  Society's  care— the  ignorant  and  the  uninstmeted  ?  Has 
he  yet  to  learn,  that  men  may  have  the  scriptures  in  their  possessi<Ki, 
and  not  only  sOj  but  have  acquired  luch  a  fiuniliarity  with   tfaa 
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lecrtd  text,  as  constaDtly  to  tpeai^  io  scriptuni  phnueolc^j,  and  yet 
may  err  for  lack  of  knowledge  of  them  ;  and  cnay  die  iu  their  ttn^ 
SD  consequence  of  their  error  ?     Han  he  yet  lo  leara»  that  their 
saviog  e^Scacy  is  not  in  the  '  letter/  bat  is  vested  exclusively  in  the 
'spirit*  of  (hero,  aud  therefore  iu  their  true  interpret^itioa ;  and  that 
this  true  interpretation  teset  forth  by  means  of  '  notes  and  comments ^ 
some  of  them  handed  down  to  us  from  the  apostolic  age,  through  a 
succession  of  faithful  men  (2Tim.  ii.  2),  and  others  sabsequentljr 
produced  by  those  who  have  searched  diligently  what  the  spirit  de- 
signed to  signify  In  the  sacred  record,  patiently  comparing  spiritual 
things  witn    spiritual    (1.  Cor.  ii.  13.)»  and    so  limitiug  fjll    thctr 
determinations  as  to  preserve  inviolate  the  proportion  of  faith  ?  (Rom^ 
zii.  0.)  Andj  finally,  has  he  yet  to  Icjrn  that  whilst,  through  its  dis- 
tributing so  de^tively  the  means  of  knowledge,  the  system  which  he 
espoqses  is  scarcely  capable  of  leading  the  uoinstructed  to  the  truth, 
the  making  the  distribution  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  mixed 
multitude  of  Sectorists  of  every  denoosioation  directly  tends  to  lead 
them  into  error,  nay,  worse  thao  this,  into  indifference  to  every 
religious  opinion,  and  finally  into  unbelief?  If  Mr.Freshfield  does 
not  know  these  things,   '  though  for  the  time*  he  may  think  himself 
qualified  to  he  a  '  teacher,  he  has  need  that  some  one  should  teach 
\\m  again,  which  be  the  Jirst  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,'  (Heb. 
V.  12.)  5  and  he  has  further  need   to  be  reminded  of  our  Saviour's, 
awful  warning  to  thpse  who  '  took  away  the  key  of  knowledge'  in  his 
da>'s  f  that  if  the  blind  lead  the  bliud>  both  shall  fall  into  the  pit.*  ** 
(Mat.  XV.  U) 

Mr.  Freahfield  endeavcHirs  to  elude  the  inference'  drawn 
firam  the  numhers  of  bibles  to  be  found  in  the  pawnbrokers* 
shops  and  elsewhere,  by  observing  tfiat  there  were  many  fiiUes 
for  sale  at  these  places  before  the  Bible  Society  existed.  Bat 
Mr.  Norris  retorts,  that  the  zeal  of  the  agents  <k  this  society  to 
find  out  objects  in  want  of  Bibles  is  such  as  to  impress  the 
poor  with  the  belief  that  they  wish  to  find  the  deficiency  after ' 
which  they  are  enqturing,  and  that  this  belief  has  induced  many 
persons  who  were  provided  with  Bibles  to  dispose  of  them  in 
order  to  obtain  others  grafts  from  the  society. 

"  That  this  is  no  groundless  surmise,  three  facts  can  be  alltdged  to 
testify,  whicbt  without  any  enquiry  on  the  part  of  tlie  editor,  have 
been  brought  to  his  knowledge,  as  having  occurred  io  this  parish  in  the 
coarse  of  the  inquisition  among  the  poor  as  to  their  want  of  Bibles. 
In  one  instance,  a  woman  letting  out  apartments  knowuig  all  her 
lodgers  to  be  provided,  answered  for  them  that  they  were  so  ;  and 
she  had  oo  soouer  thus  dismissed  the  enquirers  than  she  was  severely 
lepreheudcd  by  one  of  those  inmates  for  having  prevented  her  from 
obtaining  a  second  copj^  by  divulging  what  she  would  have  concealed. 
In  another,  the  possession  of  a  Bible  was  acknowledged,  but  after 
maoh  questioning*  a  confession  was  extorted  that  the  print  was  ^mall  > 
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upon  which  it  was  saggested  that  for  a  small  sum  one  of  larger  print 
would  be  furnished,  and  the  nsme  of  the  candidate  was  enrolled  in  the 
list  of  deBciency.  In  the  thiid  a  lb  was  told  and  succeeded.  A 
woman,  who  was  in  possession  of  a  good  Bible,  denied  having  one. 
and  was  enrolled.  Her  husband  publicly  stated  her  successful  false-  ' 
hood,  concluding  his  statement  with  the  declaration,  that  it  would  sell 
for  waste  paper.  To  these  three  another  may  be  subjoined,  otf 
a  woman's  undergoing  a  species  of  persecution  ;  being  beset  in  succes* 
•ion  by  three  deputations  of  sectaries  of  different  denominations,  who? 
would  scarcely  take  any  refusal,  though  she  told  them  all,  that  she 
was  already  provided  with  a  Bible  ;  and  that  had  she  wanted  one,  she 
would  go  to  the  editor,  on  whose  ministrations  she  attended,  who,  she 
knew,  would  readily  supply  it.  These  are  insrances  which  have  alt 
been  obtruded  upon  the  editor's  notice  ;  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
therefore,  that  they  would  be  multiplied  exceedingly  by  enquiry.  It 
IS  further  set  up  in  defence  of  the  society,  that  Bibles  have  t)een 
heretofore  5old.  This  is  admitted,  but  it  is  subjoined  that  till  now 
they  were  never  hawked  about  as  waste  paper  " 

We  find  it  impossible  to  go  so  far  as  we  intended  in  noticing 
the  very  striking  facts  contained  in  this  interesting  volume,  and 
the  exposure  of  the  various  perversions,  misrepresentations, 
and  artifices,  of  the  principal  agents  of  the  Bible  Society.  We 
the  less  regret  this  omission  because,  in  the  first  place,  we  hope 
that  the  volume  will  be  extensively  circulated  among  the 
members  of  the  established  church  ;  and,  secondly,  because  we 
entered  so  fully  into  the  consideration  of  the  sujbject  before  us 
in  our  review  of  the  admirable  tracts  of  Dr.  Marsh  and  of 
Mr.  Nolan,  which  must,  vtti  should  think,  with  Mr.  Norris's 
book,  convince  all  men  whose  minds  remain  open  to  convic- 
tion. For  these  reasons  we  shall  bring  our  review  of  this 
practical  exposition  to  a  close,  after  briefly  noticing  a  few 
more  passages.  An  anonymous  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Hackney  from  the  projectors  of  the  auxiliary  society  in  that 
neighbourhood  begins  with  this  assertion.  ^^  It  was  the  last 
injunction  of  our  blessed  Saviour  to  his  discxples,  that  they 
should  *'  go  and  preacJi  the  gospel  to  every  creature.'  "  On 
which  Mr.  Norris,  most  appositely,  observes  : 

*'  The  sincerity  of  thai  reverence  for  Holy  Scripture  which  the 
advocates  of  the  Bible  Society,  with  so  much  solemnity,  afiect  to 
entertain,  may  be  estimated  by  their  respectful  method  of  handling  it, 
in  the  very  firat  sentence  of  this  address  :  for  a  reference  to  Mark  xvi. 
14,  15,  (from  whence  the  citation  comes)  will  shew  that  the  charge  to 
*  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature*  was  not  delivered  to '  ihe Disciples' 
as  is  here  most  shamelessly  misstated,  but  to  the  efeven  A^wstles,  Tlie 
motive  of  this  corruption  of  the  sacred  text  is  too  obvious  to  neeJ 
cpecificatioi/* 
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^b  uTio  disce  omnes ;  perversions  and  misrepresentations 
of  this  kind  have  been  so  oamcrous  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  conclude  that  there  are  persons  who  take  a  lead  ia 
propagating  the  tenets  of  the  Bible  Society,  who  are  re- 
solved to  accomplish  their  object  by  whatever  means,  per  fas 
et  wfas.  There  are,  we  know,  among  its  members,  men  too 
respectable,  too  honourable,  too  conscientious,  wilfully  or' 
knowingly  to  give  their  countenance  to  transactions  which  are 
not  perfectly  in  unison*  with  their  own  cliaractcrs  ;  but  th?y. 
have  consented  to  associate  with  men,  who  are  less  scrupulous, 
and  more  active,  than  themselves,  and  who  save  them  the 
trouble  of  inter))osition  in  all  the  mattrial  concerns  of  the' 
society,  which  they  kindly  take  upon  themselves.  The  Rev. 
John  Owen,  late  of  Fulham,  is  the  secretary,  panetryrist,  and 
itinerant  missionary,  of  this  motley  body.  And  never  had  any 
society  a  more  busy,  bustling,  prattling,  agent.  He  is  aUvay.s 
ready  with  a  long  string  of  loose  assertions,  pompous  ])li rases, 
and  di>i»fere*^ed  adulation,  of  the  corps  eUfe.  We  should  tliink 
him  much  better  employ«^d  in  discltorging  the  duties  of  his 
sacred  office,  and  the  functions  of  a  parish  priest.  He  would 
not,  indeed,  acquire  so  much  {lopularity  ;  but  he  would  act  in  a 
manner  more  consistent  with  his  priestly  character.  To  see  a 
clergyman  travelling  about  from  one  end  of  .the  kingdom  to 
another,  and  perpetually  exhibiting  himself,  like  a  mountebank, 
upon  a  country  stage,  is  certainly  not  a  very  edifying  spectacle. 
Papists,  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  Heretics,  Socinians,  Puritans, 
and  every  sort  of  Dissenters  and  Schismatics,  unite  to  share 
the  praises  of  the  said  Rev.  John  Owen,  and  to  spread  schism 
and  insubordination  throughout  the  land  !  Surely  such  a  com- 
bination was  never  before  formed  for  such  a  ])urpose  !  We 
have,  indeed,  often  seen  c*ombinations  of  Papists  and  Dissenters 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their  common  enmity  to  the 
establishment ;  but  never  do  we  remember  such  an  union  of 
these  with  Infidels,  Heretics^  and  Churchmen,  for  a  purpose, 
which,  though  osteiudbly  good,  is,  we  fiimly  l)elieve„  pregnant 
with  incalculable  mischief.  Many  gooil  men,  we  are  fully 
aware,  think  otherwise  ;  but  we  cannot  witness  tire  proceedings, 
which  we  have  witnessed,  read  the  facts  which  have  been 
published,  and  consider  the  effects  of  an  union  so  unnataal 
on  the  minds  of  the  inconsiderate,  the  ignorant,  and  the  unre- 
flecting, without  having  our  original  opinion  of  the  danger 
resulting  from  such  au  associatiou  most  strongly  confirmed. 
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J  Charge  deUcered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  qf  Ely,  at  the 
primory  yiiitatiofi  of.  that  Diocese  in  the  year  1S18.  By 
£o(%7er  Edward,  Lord  Bishop  ofEly.  4to.Pp.  19.  Hatcbard. 

The  Bishopric  of  Ely  is  one  of  the  most  importftDt  and 
arduous  offices  which  can  be  committed  to  an  English  divine. 
Its  revenues  and  emoluments  are  hardly  exceeded;  and  the 
advantage  of  a  palace  in  London  seems  to  impose  on  the 
bishop' the  duty  of  a  vigilant  attention  to  the  concerns  of  t)ie 
church  in  parliament,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  several  societies 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the  clergy,  and  the  promotion 
Of  christian  knowledge.  The  spirit  of  division  and  dissent  is 
very  active  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  &c.  and  is  but  toa 
warmly  cherished  in  the  precincts  of  the  university,  where 
practices  prevail  the  most  un&vourable  to  ecclesiastical  unit}^ 
and  academical  discipline. 

Invested  with  this  high  office,  Dr.  Sparkes,  in  his  primary 
charge,  calls  the  attention  of  his  clergy  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  and  recommends  them  to  mculcate  the  true  princi- 
ples of  moral  and  civil  obligation ;  to  promote  the  education 
of  the  poor ;  to  preserve  a  due  mean  between  moderation  and 
unworthy  concession  to  those  who  differ  from  us  in  religions 
'  opiaions;  to  be  faithful^  zealous,  and  animated  in  their 
public  preaching,  a^d  to  maintain  ^'  a  strict  adherence  ta  tbi 
appointed  service  of  our  church,  and  to  the  directions  contained 
in  the  rubric." 

The  education  of  the  poor  is  recommended  in  connexioii  . 
with  the  National  Society,  and  by  means  of  committees  in  the 
several  deaneries,  ^'  a  plan  which  has  been  very  successfully 
adopted  by  the  clergy  fn  the  4ieighbouring  dioceses  of  London 
and  Norwich."  The  deanery  of  Tendring,  near  Colchester^ 
under  the  direction  of  Archdeacon  Jefferson,  w«s  the  most 
forward  in  advancing  this  good  work,  and  in  consequence  of 
resolutions  passed  at  a  public  meeting,  and  by  means  of  com- 
mittees subsequently  appointed,  the  state  of  the  education  of 
the  poor  in  the  several  parishes  viras  accuracy  ascertained,  and 
the  most  effectual  measures  for  supplying  the  deficiency  werc( 
suggested.  The  resolutions  were  h^^ly  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Society,  and  recommended  to  general 
imitation.  The  late  Bishop  of  Ely,  Dr.  Dampier,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  patious  and  most  able  advocates  of  the  National 
Society,  ami  his  zeal  and  talents  are  justly  celebrated  by  his 
successor.    He  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  recommend  the 
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institution  of  diocesan  ,  committees  of  the  society  for  pro- 
motiog  Christian  knowledge,  a  measure,  frcm  which  the  most 
beneficial  effects  have  resulted,  in  the  enlargement  of  its  means, 
and  the  extension  of  its  usefulness.  ITie  committee  of  this 
society  at  Cambridge  challenges  the  most  strenuous  support  of 
the  diocesan. 

*'  In  speaking  of  ihe  manner  of  dischargiog  our  public  duty/* 
observes  the  bishop,  *'  I  must  recommend  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
appoinied  service  of  our  church,  and  to  the  direciious  contained  in  tho 
rubric. 

V  Excellent  as  our  liturgy. is,  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  assert, 
that  it  may  not  ^ill  be  capable  of  improvement  }  but,  however  this 
may  be,  no  private  individual  is  authorized  to  make  the  least  altera* 
tion  in  it.  One  person  may,  perhaps,  think,  that  some  particular 
prayer  had  better  be  omitted  ;  another,  that  some  lesions  inight  be 
substituted  with  advantage  in  the  place  of  those  which  are  now 
directed  to  b6  riiad  :  but  this  would  be  productive  of  the  utmost 
confusion  ;  and  entirely  destroy  that  oniibrmity,  which  it  is  so  impor- 
tant to  preserve  in  the  public  service  of  our  church. 

"  I  am  persuaded,  that  no  clergyman  who  seriously  reflects  upon 
the  solemn  declaration  of  conformity  to  the  liturgy,  which  he  has  betn 
required  to  make,  will  ever  think  himself  at  liberty  to  depart  from  ic 
in  the  smallest  particular.'* 

These  are  just  observations,  and  they  ought  to  be  enforced  by 
authority  :  the  spirit  of  wanton  innovation  which  prevails  ia 
the  use  of  the  public  offices  of  the  church  ought  to  be  decidedly 
suppressed.  Let  the  sectaries,  who  have  thought  fit  to  usurp 
them,  and  adapt  them  to  the  use  of  the  conventicle,  thus  making 
unconscious  proselytes  to  the  sin  of  schism,  whose  parish 
churches  afford  no  accommofhition  to  the  increased  population, 
abridge  and  interpolate  our  liturgical  offices  at  their  own  pleasure 
and  discretion ;  we  will  not  object  to  their  alterations,  however 
extravagant  or  absurd,  however  destitute  of  taste,  however 
contrary  to  the  truth.  Innovation  will  not  answer  ilie  designs 
of  schismatics,  nor  will  it  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and 
unity.  Clergymen  are  known  to  be  under  a  solemn  obligiitica 
to  conform  with  all  things  contained  in  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer.  And  yet,  if  the  report  may  be' believed,  there  are 
churches  in  which  the  litany  is  proscribed,  that  it  may  not 
interfere  with 'the  proper  length  of  an  evangelical  distim  s^. 
In  other  places,  the  service  is  lengthen  id  Ijy  an  intvoJuc- 
tory  psalm  or  hymn,  and  the  sentences  are  not  re  ul  as  the 
proper  preface,  at  ilie  beginning  of  morning  prayer.  Xcvv 
tunes,  unauthorized  versions  of  the  psalms,  and  even  hymns 
from  the   conventicle,   are   frcquentlv  introducod.     Thtre  are 
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soine  men  too  modest  to  pronounce  the  absolution  or  the 
blessing  except  upon  their  knees  ;  and  others,  forgetting  that 
the  English  imperative  implies  the  optative  mood,  turn  their 
'  sacerdotal  blessings  into  complimentary  wishes,  and  dismiss 
their  congregations  with  "  iniiy  the  grace;  may  the  peace, &c." 
One  of  iliose  anumalous  beings,  ycleped  popular  preachers, 
has  laboured  to  exceed  his  fellows  in  politeness,  and  with  the 
most  affecting  emphasis  en  the  word  yours,  concludes  his 
oratorical  exertions  with,  '^  may  the  blessing  remain  with  you 
and  yours  for  ever/'  These  things  ought  not  to  be  :  on  the 
expedience  of  revising  the  liturgy,  we  are  not  called  to  give 
an  opinion;  while  it  remains  unaltered,  we  will  object  ta  wanton 
and  pragmatical  alterations,  and  recommend  *^  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  ap|)ointed  service  of  the  church,  and  to  the  directions 
coiltained  in  the  rubric/' 


Recueii  de  DecretSy  ^c,  or  Collection  of  Decrees,   OrdinanceSy 
Treaties  of  Peace,  Manifestoesy  ProdainaiiofnSy  SpeecheSy  ^c, 

fc.  of  Napolcone  Buonapartey  and  of  the  Members  of  tlie 
\tnch  Governmenty  from  the  Second  of  Bnmairey  year  8. 
(Navertiber  1799^   to  ihe  year  1812,   inclusive.      Extracted 
from  ihe  Moniienry  by  Lewis  Goldsmith.  8vo.  4  vols,  about 
8700  pages.     Printed  by  Harper,  Crane-court,  Fleet-street. 
1813. 

Mr.  Goldsmith,  whose  able  pen  has  so  long  been  employed 
in  exposing  the  criminal  conduct  of  Napoleone  Buonaparte^ 
and  who  has  now  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  useful 
labours  crowned  with  complete  success,  by  the  disgrace, 
dethronement,  and  exile,  of  that  execrable  assassin,  has  rendered 
an  essential  service  to  the  public  at  large,  and  to  the  historian 
of  the  present  times  in  particular,  by  the  compilation  before  us. 
Complete  sets  of  the  Moniteur,  it  is  well  known,  are  dif&ciilt 
of  attainment,  and  so  expensive  as  not  to  be  within  the  ability  of 
many  persons  to  purchase.  It  is,  therefore,  of  conseq^^ence,  to 
have  documents  of  the  greatest  public  importance,  particularly 
every  thing  which  can  throw  a  light  on  the  political  character, 
and  on  the  atrocious  reign,  of  Napoleone  Buonaparte,  extracted 
from  that  voluniinous  work^  brought  within  a  reasonable  com- 
pass, so  as  to.be  easily  consulted  by  any  one  who  may  have 
occasion  to  consult  them.  Such  extracts  are  here  presented  to 
the  public,  and  they  exhibit  a  mass  of  information,  replete 
with  instructive  lessons,  which,  properly  considered,  cannot 
fail  to  be  highly  useful  not  merely  to  the  present  age,  but  to 
posterity. 
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Tfie  Wanderer  ;  or^  Female  Difficulties.  'By  the  author  of 
Eveh'na,  Cecilia,  and  Camilla.  5  vols.  l2mo.  Pp.  20i>3.  Tl«) 
Guifteas! ! !  Longman  aod  Cc.  1814. 

TuE  high  reputation  which  Miss  Burney  enjoyed  as  a  writer  of 
novels. raised  our  expectat'ons  of  instruction  from  a  new  produc- 
tion of  Madame  D'ArWay,  very  high  indeed.  We  were  not 
such  strenuous  Antigallicans  as  to  expect  that  our  fair  author 
would  experience  any  diminution  of  talents  from  her  uniou 
with  a  native  of  France;  nor  did  we  believe  that  even  a 
residence  in  that  country  would  dim  the  lustre  of  her  genius, 
contract  the  sphere  of  her  knowledge,  shake  the  solidity  of  her 
judgment,  or  lessen  her  |K)wers  of  instruction  and  amusement. 
We  opened,  then,  these  volumes  with  avidity,  promising 
ourselves  a  rich  treat  from  their  contents,  for,  grave  critics  as 
we  are,  we  are  not  asliamed  of  avowing  a  predilection  for  good 
writing,  when  combined  with  good  principles,  though  presented 
to  us  in  the  form,  and  under  the  proscribed,  but  *till  popular, 
name,  of — a  novel.  We  had  not  proceeded  very  far,  indeed, 
before  we  paused  ;  and,  ere  the  first  volume  had  been  read, 
contrary  to  our  usual  custom,  we  laid  down  the  book  several 
times.  With  the  second  and  third,  the  case  became  worse, 
and  we  were  really  obliged  to  make  a  great  effort,  to  labour 
tbrougii  the  whole !  Has  a  ten  years'  residence  in  France, 
then,  really  had  the  eSeet  of  incapacitating  this  lady  from 
fixing  the  attention,  or  exciting  the  interests,  of  an  English 
reader,  as  she  was  wont  to  do  ?  We  will  not  presume  to  answer 
this  question  in  the  affirmative,  but,  most  assuredly,  the  present 
production  of  her  pen  falls  very  far  short  of  her  former  works, 
ID  its  powers  of  attraction. 

Though  we  consider  the  prefatory  dedication  as  disfigured  by 
labour,  pedantry,  and  egotism  ;  though  the  author's  vanity  ia 
recounting  the  praises  which  a  Johnson,a  Burke, and  a  Reynolds, 
bestowed  on  her  early  writings,  forced  a  smile  from  us  ;  yet  is 
it  laudable  for  its  expressions  of  filial  piety,  and  judicious  in 
its  observations  on  novel-writing. 

"  With  regard  to  the  very  serious  subject  treated  upon,  from  time 
to  time,  in  this  work,  some,  perhaps  many,  may  ask,  is  a  novel  the 
vehicle  for  such  considerations  ?  Such  discussions  ? 

•'  Permit  me  to  answer;  whatever,  in  illustrating  the  characters, 
manners,  or  opinions,  of  the  day,  exhibits  what  is  noxious  or  repre- 
hensible, should  scrupulously  be  accompanied  by  what  is  salubrious, 
or  chastening.     Not  chat  poison  ought  to  be  infused^  merely  to  display 
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the  virtQe»of  aq  antidote  :  but  t^)at,  where  crrour  and  mischief  beik 
in  the  broad  light  of  day,  truth  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  shrink 
timidly  into  the  shade. 

*'  Divest,  for  a  moment,  the  title  of  novel  from  its  stationary 
Itnndard  of  insignificnnce,  and  say  !  What  is  the  species  of  writing 
that  offers  faiicr  opportunities  for  conveying  useful  precepts  }  It  is,  or 
it  ought  to  be,  a  picture  of  supposed,  but  natural,  or  probable,  human 
exisleucc.  It  holds,  therefoie,  iu  its  hands,  our  best  affections;  it 
exercibcs  our  imaginations;  it  puints  out  the  path  of  honour;  and 
gives  to  juvenile  credulity  knowledge  of  the  world,  withotit  ruin,  or 
repentance  ;  and  the  lesbons  of  experience,  without  its  tears." 

The  author  here  argues  illogically  ;  for  it  by  no  means 
follows,  because  a  iro\el  is  a  picture  of  human  existence,  tliat 
it  should  either  have  a  hold  on  our  best  afl'cctions,  exercise  our 
imaginutions.  jndicate  the  path  of  honour,  impart  a  knowledge 
of  the  world,  or  inculcate  the  lessons  of  experience  ;  not  one 
of  these  is  the  necessary  effect  of  a  picture  of  human  life.  A 
novel  way  contain  -a  true  representation  of  human  life,  and  yet 
be  destitute  of  any  of  the  advantages  which  are  here  stated  to 
be  the  legitimate,  and,  indeed,  obvipus,  consequence  of  such  a 
representation.  We  concur,  with  Mrs.  D'Arblay,  in  her 
general  opinion  of  the  capaUUty  of  novels  to  convey  all  the 
instruction  which  she  here  ascribes  to  them  5  but  her  error 
consists  iu  drawing  a  conclusion  not  warranted  by  her  premises, 
and  in  representing  what  a  novel  ought  to  be,  as  wiiat  a  novel 
actually  is. 

"  And  is  not  a  novel,  permit  me,  also,  to  ask,  in  common  with 
every  other  literary  work,  entitled  to  receive  its  stamp  as  useful^ 
mischievous,  or  nugatory,  from  its  execution  ?  not  necessarily,  and  io 
its  changeless  slate,  to  be  branded  as  a  mere  vehicle  for  frivolous,  or 
seductive,  amusement  ?  If  many  may  turn  aside  from  all  but  mer» 
entertainment  presented  under  this  form,  many,  also,  may,  unconsci- 
ously, be  allured  by  it  into  reading  Ae  severest  truths,  who  would  not 
even  open  a  work  of  a  graver  denominatioa.** 

This  is,  no  doubt,  the  case  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  w%bave, 
on  so  many  occasions,  deprecated  the  senseless  pedantry  Wt^ch 
would  cry  down,  as  unworthy  the  attention  of  any  rational 
being,  the  vj^hole  tribe  of  novels,  and  novel-writers  ;  'that  i^, 
would  so  discredit  productions,  which  are,  almost  universally 
read,  and  which,  for  that  reason,  may  be  rendere4  ^'^^  t^^^st 
useful  vehicles  of  sound  principles,  and  wholesome  instruction, 
as  wholly  to  deter  men  of  sense  and  abilities  from  all  attempts 
to  cotnpose  them.  By  us,  then,  will  novels  continue  to  be 
/cad  with  attention,  and  judged,  impartially,  by  tlieir  merits  or 
llefects. 
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This  is  the  criterion  by  which  we  have  tried  '*  The  Wanderer.*' 
To  say,  that  it  contains  much  able  delineation  of  character, 
many  sound  and  judicious  reflections,  and  no  small  number 
of  interesting  situations  ami  incidents,  is  only  to  allow 
it  the  merit  which  it,  unquestionably,  possesses.  On  the 
other  ha^d,  the  story  is  spun  out  to  an  unconscionable,  and 
most  unnecessary,  length  ;  many  of  the  dialogues  (with  which 
it  abounds)  are  insufferably  trifling  and  tedious  ;  and  some  of 
the  characters  are  gross  caricatures  of  human  nature,  and  sb 
far  unnatural.  Among  these  last  we  class  Elinor  and  Mrs. 
Iretoo.  Elinor  is  a  female  philosopher  of  the  French  school, 
who  makes  her  own  reason  (or  rather  her  own  caprice)  tho 
sole  guide  of  her  conduct  in  life.  To  this  supreme  arbiter  she 
subjects  every  obligation  human  and  divine  ;  the  laws  of 
modesty ;  and,  almost,  the  distinctions  of  sex.  Engaged  to 
marry  one  man,  she  conceives  a  passion  for  his  brother,  which, 
instead  of  combating  by  the  exercise  of  her  reason,  she 
anxiously  cherishes  ;  she  even  declares  her  passion  for  him  ; 
and,  from  evidence  of  his  attachment  to  another  woman,  she 
endeavours  to  commit  suicide  in  a  public  assembly.  We 
seriously  ask  our  readers  whether  this  be- "  a  natural  and  prober- 
tfe. picture  of  human  existence  ?"  To  us,  it  appears  to  be  the 
very  reverse  of  nature  and  probability.  Nor,  for  the  life  of  us, 
can  we  perceive  the  moral  effect  of  such  a  delineation  of  charac- 
ter. If  any  woman  exist,  which  we  very  much  doubt,  so  led 
away  by  the  delusions  of  sophistry,  or  the  wanderings  of 
imagination,  as  to  reject  all  the  lessons  of  experience,  all  the 
admonitions  of  wisdom,  all  the  impressive  warnings  of  divine 
inspiration,  all  the  resistless  evidence  of  her  own  senses,  and 
really  to  become,  from  what  she  thinks  conviction^  an  Atheist^ 
and  so  to  reject  as  chimerical  all  belief  in  a  future  state  ; 
she  must  he,  at  least,  an  exception  to  a  rule  ;  and  no  possible 
good,  therefore,  can  result  from  the  promulgation  of  her 
opinions,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exhibiting  an  antidote  which 
the  common  sense  of  the  most  uninformed  individual  will 
easily  supply. 

Mrs.  Ireton  and  her  son  are  characters  almost  as  much  out 
of  nature  as  that  of  Elinor.  The  lady  is  not  only  frivolous  and 
affected,  beyond  all  usual  degrees  of  frivolity  and  affectation, 
but  malioious  as  Satan  hunself ;  and  is  made  to  combine  the 
airs  of  fashionable  folly,  with  the  manners  of  Billingsgate  and 
Covent  Garden.  Women  no  doubt,  are  to  be  found,  who  are 
to  the  full  as  fanciful,  and  as  self-complacent,  as  Mrs.  Ireton  is 
represented  to  be  5  but  we  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  ant 
(luman  being,  bearing  the  female  form,  who  adds  to  s:>  mucf 
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caprice,  ffo  much  malevolence,  nnd  who,  to  foibles  that  create 
disgust,  joins  vices  that  excite  abhorrence;  for,  what  can  be 
more  vicious  thati  the  whole  conduct  of  this  fantastical  charac- 
ter to  Juliet?  Young  Ireton  possesses  all  the  bad  qualities  of 
his  mother,  aggiavated  by  more  direct  and  pointed  practical 
malice  :  the  object  of  introducing  him  appears  to  heothe  de- 
sire to  exhibit  a  young  man,  entertaining  a  wish  to  marry, 
but  so  whimsical  in  his  choice  as  to  suffer  every  object  to 
escape  him.  There  may  be  such  characters,  but  they  are,  we 
believe,  rare,  and  certainly  not  very  edifying. 

In  Sir  Jaspar  Herrington  we  have  an  old  beau,  and  an  old 
bachelor,  attached  to  women  more  from  gallantry  than  prin- 
ciple, and  made  to  be  the  instrument  of  good  to  them,  though 
harbouring  wishes  neither  honourable  nor  just.  We  do  not 
object  to  this  character  on  the  ground  of  its  opposition  to 
nature,  but  on  the  score  of  molality. 

The  heroine  herself,  though  combining,  of  course,  every 
perfection  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  person,  is  frequently  made 
to  act  inconsistently  with  her  character.  Though  a  woman  of 
great  sense,  her  conduct  is  occasionally  extremely  foolish; 
and  in  several  of  her  interviews  with  Mrs.  Maple,  Mrs.  Ire- 
ton,  and  Mrs.  Howell,  she  suffers  herself  to  be  bullied,  in- 
sulted, and  threatened,  in  a  way  which  would  lead  any  one  to 
suppose  her  wholly  destitute  of  all  strength  of  intellect,  and 
of  all  sense  of  propriety.  Her  submission  to  the  most  un- 
worthy conduct,  and  to  the  most  repulsive  situations,  though 
repugnant  to  her  feelings,  and  by  no  means  justified  by  her 
circumstances,  evidently  grows  out  of  the  created  necessity 
for  encountering  difficulties.  But  the  '^female  diffictdtks** 
^'hich  are  here  exhibited,  though  properly  named,  since  they 
are  of  female  crentiovy  are  not  such  as  necessarily  arise  out  of 
the  situation  in  which  the  heroine  is  placed,  but  are  obviously 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  second  title  of  the 
work  ; — and  these  constitute  the  least  able,  and  vvorst-cour 
structed,  parts  of  the  story.  Indeed,  the  very  foundation  of 
the  story  is  d  fective.  Juliet,  the  heroine,  is  the  daughter  of 
an  Englishman  of  family,  whose  marriage  has  been  kept  se- 
cret ;  she  is  conveyed  to  France  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  soon 
after  left  an  orphan,  to  the  care  of  a  French  family,  and  to  the 
guardianship  of  a  French  prelate;  she  is  educated  in* a  French 
convent;  but,  through  conversation  with  her  maternal  grand- 
mother, who  takes  up  her  fibode  in  the  same  convent,  she 
preserves  a  knowledge  of  her  native  language,  though  with 
^'something  of  a  foreign  accent."  When  the  French  Revo- 
lution breaks  out,  she  resolves  to  emigrate  with  the  bishop ; 
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they  accordingly  repair  to  the  coast,  but,  just  ns  they  are  pre- 
paring to  embark,  a  commissary  from  the  convention  arrivesi  at 
the  place,  and,  on  searching  the  bishop,  finds  a  promissory- 
note,  in  English,  upon  him,  for  six  thousand  pounds,  payab/c 
on  the  marriage  of  Juhet  to  a  Frenchman  resident  in  France. 
This  discovery  excites  the  cupidity  c.f  the  commissary,  who 
insists  on  conducting  her  to  the  mayoralty  to  have  the  ne^v 
civic  ceremony  of  marriage  performed.  Siie  resist?,  but  the 
threat  to  put  the  bishop  to  instant  death,  extorts  from  her  a 
reluctant  assent;  and  she  repairs  with  the  brutal  commissai»y 
to  the  mayoralty,  where,  amidst  incessant  noise,  the  civic 
ceremony  is  performed,  without  one  word  of  assent  from  her, 
and  she  is  pronounced  his  wife.  The  commissar}-,  however,  is 
instantly  called  away,  and  she  escapes  to  England. 

This  mock  marriage,  which  possesscil  not  one  of  the  essen- 
tials of  a  marriage  contract — which  was  not  merely  voidable, 
but  radically  null  and  void  ab  iidtioy — !brms  the  groundwork  of 
the  story,  the  cause  of  the  heroine's  wanderings,  and  the  source 
of  all  her  difficulties.     Instead  of  applying  to  her  family  for 
protection  and  relief,  she  resolves  to  preserve  a  perfect  silence 
respecting  herself,  her  situation,  and  her  connections,  until 
she  should  hear  fiom  the  bishop,  her  guardian,  whom  she  has 
left  behind  her  in   France.      Though  pressed  by  want,  and 
stimulated  by  insult,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  though  urged  by 
every  motive  which  could  operate  on  her  feelings,  her  judg- 
ment, tind  her  delicacy,  on  the  other,  she  resists  alike,   with 
equal  pertinacity,  the  solicitation  of. friends,  and  the  importu* 
nity  of  strangers,   and  remains  distressed,  taunted,  insulted, 
and  namelesSy  for  no  other  alleged  motive  than  that  of  escaping 
the  pursuit  of  a  man  calling  himself  her  husband,   whose  pur- 
suit of  her  she  had  not  the  smallest  reason  to  Expect,  and  who 
could  not,  at  that   time,   (during  the  reign  of    Robespierre, 
whose  agent    he  was.)  have   entered  the  country  without   a 
British  passport,  which   he  could  iK)t,  most  certainly,    have 
obtained  5  but  for  the  real  purpose  of  creating  those  difficulties 
to  which  the  author  had  resolved  to  expose  lier  ;  and   which 
she  could  not  have  incurred  without  a  violation  of  nature,  pro- 
bability, and  common  sense.      Hence, she  is  nrnde,  not  merely 
a  wanderer,   but  a  vagabond  ;   strolls  about  the  New  Forest, 
like  a  gipsey;  becomes  the  inmate  of  smugglers   and  deer- 
stealers,  and  is  lastly  overtaken  at  an  inn,  in    Hampshire,   by 
the  dreaded  comnjfesary  himself,  who,  with  a  French  Nmuggler, 
had  been  searching  for  her  all  over  London,  and  traversing  the 
country  with  as  much  coolnessand  publicity  as  if  they  had  been 
EngliiJhmen,  and  as  if  there  had  been  no  law  to  prevent  them 
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from  entering  it  without  a  passport.  When  the  commissary 
and  his  friend^  however,  have  answered  the  purpose  for  which 
they  have  been  brought  to  Kngland,  which  is  to  make  known 
to  an  admirer  of  Juliet  (Harlejgh,)  whom  she  had  studiously 
avoided,  but  who,  most  opportunely,  happens  to  be  at  the  very 
inn,  at  this  time,  the  history  of  her  pretended  marriage,  they  are 
pursued  and  arrested  by  a  peace-officer  from  Londoui  and  sent 
back  to  France. 

Of  the  incongruilies  which  mark  the  character  of  the  he- 
roine, one  of  the  most  prominent  is  this  : — she  is  called  upon, 
during  her  residence  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Maple,  at  a  very 
short  notice,  to  perform  the  part  of  Lady  Townly,  in  the  Pro- 
voked Husband,  the  lady  who  had  engaged  to  perform  it  hav- 
ing suddenly  declined  it.  With  great  reluctance  she  consents 
to  a  plan  which  militates^o  strongly  against  her  desire  of  con- 
cealment :  she  plays  the  part,  and  in  a  manner  to  excite,  not 
merely  the  applause,  but  the  admiration,  of  a  genteel  audience, 
competent  to  judge  of  theatrical  merit.  Now,  when  we  con- 
sider that  Lady  Townly  is  a  perfect  English  gentlewoman,  of 
high  breeding,  alike  elegant  in  her  mannerSj-and  polished  in 
her  language ;  and  when  we  find  that  the  character  is  sup- 
ported, in  a  manner  in  all  respects  .perfect,  by  a  young  woman 
who  left  England  when  she  was  only  seven  years  of  age,  who 
has  been  bred  in  a  convent,  and  who,  though  she  has  preserced 
her  native  tongue,  has,  nevertheless,  acquired  **  something  of 
a  foreign  accent,**  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  author's  sim- 
plicity, and  at  her  notion  of  English  credulity.  Indeed,  the 
bare  idea  of  Lady  Townly  declaring  her  sentiments  in  afofeign 
.  accent  is  so  perfectly  ridiculous  as  to  make  us  laugh,  in  spite 
of  ourselves.  We  can  easily  imagine,  that  Madame  D*Arblay, 
who  has  married  a  Frenchman,  and  who  has  resided  with  her 
husband  ten  years  in  France,  may  have  acquired  a  partiality 
for  a  foreign  accent,  and  consequently  think  it  no  defect  in 
English  oratory ;  but  the  correcting  hand  of  a  Johnson,  or  a 
Burke,  would  not  have  failed  to  mark,  with  appropriate 
strength,  the  glaring  impropriety  which  we  have  noticed. 

Nor  has  her  lang  absence  from  England  been  unattended 
with  other  disadvantages;  it  has  betrayed  her  into  the  frequent 
use  of  Gallicisms,  most  offensive  to  English  ears.  She  has 
made  all  her  characters  numnt  to  their  chambers,  mount  and 
descend  the  stairs,  &c.  &c. ;  and  her  farmer's  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  such  as  they  were  in  Evelina's  days,  but  such  as  are 
not  to  be  found  at  present.  Madame  D'Arbi^ay  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  cKange  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
manners  of  fieurmers,  or,  to  speak  more  fashionably^  of  agricul^ 
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turiitSf  ^sincQ  she  first  began  to  write  novels.  Farmer's  daugh- 
ters, Since  tliat  time^  have  forsaken  the  dairy  and  the  market, 
for  the  drawing-room  and  the  iissembly ;  samplers  have  been 
exchanged  for  sofas ;  and  the  poultry  have  been  deserted  for 
the  music*roaster.  Farmer's  sons  have  made  an  equal  pro*^ 
gress  in  the  career  of  fashion,  in  this  enlightened  age ;  they 
have  converted  Dobbin^  indeed,  into  2i  bit  of  blood;  the 
plough  is  left  for  the  chase;  and  the  clean  smock-frock  is 
transformed  into  a  fashionably-cut  coat.  The  farmer  himself 
keeps  pace  in  improvement  with  his  family;  brown  bread,  flocks 
beds,  and  home-brewed  ale,  have  been  superseded  by  the 
finest  wheaten  flour,  by  goose  feathers,  and  even  down,  and  by 
luxurious  living  and  foreign  wines.  Hence  the  characters  of 
this  description,  which  the  author  introduces,  have  ceased  to 
be  natural.  Society  has  changed,  but  her  ideas  remain  sta- 
tionary. The  same  observation  will  apply  to  Tldman^  the 
grocer,  and  his  daughter.  In  short,  though  we  hare,  thank 
Providence,  and  the  Wisdom  and  resolution  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
successors,  escaped  the  horrors  of  a  political  revolution  in  this 
country,  we  have  experienced  a  material  change,  it-  is  to  be 
feared,  in  manners,  in  opinions,  and  in  anodes  of  life ; — and, 
as  it  is  the  province  of  the  novellist,  as  of  the  dramatist, 

"  To  catch  the  living  manners  as  they  rise/' 

any  anachronism^  if  we  may  so  say,  in  the  delineation  of  cha- 
racters becomes  a  serious  defect,  and  tends  very  much  to  frus- 
trate the  author's  design. 

Madame  D'Arblay  is  much  more  conversant  with  the  prac- 
tice of  amplification,  than  with  the  art  of  compression ;  and 
relies  too  much  on  her  ability  to  pomtray  natural  characters 
with  skill  and  effect.  But  for  this  circumstance,  we  incline 
to  think  her  judgment  would  have  led  her  to  condense  the  ma- 
terials of  this^work  into  one  half  of  the  compass  which  they 
now  occupy.  It  might  then  have  been  read  with  interest,  and 
might,  possibly,  not  have  injured  her  literary  character.  As 
it  is,  we  cannot  bestow  on  it,  as  a  whole,  that  approbation 
which  portions  of  the  work  deserve,  nor  can  w^,  with  truth, 
declare  that  her  reputation  as  an  author  has  derived  any  access 
sion  of  strength  from  the  publication  of  **  The  Wanderer. ' 

Wc  cannot  dismiss  this  work  without  noticing  a  circum- 
stance connected  with  it,  but  with  which  the  author  has 
nothing  to  do.  We  allude  to  the  exorbitant  price,  no  less 
than  TWO  guinbas,  charged  for  it; — a  price,  we  venture  to 
say,  wholly  unprecedented  in  the  sale  of  novels.  It  amounts 
to  nearly  eight  shillings  and  sixpence  for  each  duodecimo  vo«. 
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lume!  Exactions  of  this  nature  cannot  be  loo  strongly- 
censured,  nor  too  resolutely  resisted.  It  is  a  most  unfair 
advantage  to  take  of  the  popularity  of  a  favourite  name  ;  and 
IS,  in  its  effects,  most  injurious  to  literature  itself,  wliosfe 
interests  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  avarice  of  trades- 
men. 


j4  Sermon  preaclted  in  Lambeth  Chapel^  on  Sundmj^  Octolyer  3, 
1 8 JS,  al  tfte  Consecration  qf  the  Right  Honourable  and  Right 
Reverend  WilUam  Hmcleyj  D.  D.  Luvd  BisJiop  of  London. 
By    Wilh'am  Stanley  Goddard,  D.  D.    Rector   of    l^epton, 

'  Sussex.  Published  by  the  comnyand  of  the  Archbishop.  4to. 
Pp.47.  Hatchard.  1814. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  this  sermon  are  1 .  The  expediency, 
of  defining,  and  settling  by  fixed  rules,  whatever  relates  to 
christian  worship,  or  to  christian  doctrine.  2.  The  expediency 
of  adhering  to  such  regulations,  when  experience  sliall  have 
proved  them  to  be  useful  and  necessary.  And  3.  The  ex- 
pediency of  vesting  persons  with  due  authority,  to  superintend 
the  concerns  of  religion,  and  the  government  of  the  church. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  discourse  before  us,  embraces  the 
great  question  of  church  government.  And,  in  the  discussion 
of  it,  the  principal  objections  to  articles  of  faith,  and  to  our 
established  church,  are  briefly  considered,  and  satisfactorily 
answered.  It  is  impossible  with  those  who  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  constitution  of  the  christian  church,  that  any  difierencc 
of  opinion  can  prevail  on  the  necessity  of  spiritual  governors  to 
preside  over  it,  to  expound  its  doctrines,  to  remove  doubts, 
imd  to  prevent  schism.  This  superintending  power,  and  this 
authority,  were  first  vested  in  tlie  Apostles,  and  have  beea 
transmitted,  from  them,  through  succeeding  ages,  to  the 
prelates  of  the  church,  in  these  our  days.  But,  it  has  been 
objected;  that  the  Apostles  bad  a  special  commission  from 
Christ  himself,  and  acted  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  that,  therefore,  no  argument  can  be  drawu 
from  their  authority  in  defence  of  tliat  which  has  been  exercis- 
ed by  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  church,  in  subsequent  times* 
On  this  Dr.  Goddard  judiciously  remarks  ; 

"  The  decrees  of  the  inspired  Apostles  carry  with  them  (it  is 
acknowledged)  a  degree  of  weight,  far  superior  to  any  that  can  attach 
to  mere  human  authority.  But  willit  firom  hence  follow,  that  the 
exercise  of  such  authority  may  not  sometimes  be  requisite  ?  What 
then  is  to  be  done,  wlien  difficulties  have  ariaen,  and  supernatural 
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asMstance  can  no  longer  be  obtained?  Shall  donbts  be  snfi^red  v> 
prevail  ?  Shall  errors  8iill  continue  to  be  propagated  and  multiplied  ? 
—On  such  occasions  recourse  must  unquestionably,  in  every  instance, 
be  first  had  to  the  '  written  word  ;*  but  it  will  soon  be  found,  that 
on  many  points  no  precise  directions  have  been  there  given.  I'ho 
most  particular,  for  instance,  are  those  contained  in  the  epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  relative  to  the  ministry  j  different  orders  are 
specified  ;  and  many  of  their  respective  dntiee  set  fortb  ; — yet  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  some  directions  are  still  wanting.  The  necessity 
of  a  controuling  power  is  indeed  evident  from  the  (declaration,  that' the 
•acred  office  is  not  *of  self- appointment  ;'  that '  no  man  tnketh  it  unto 
himself  ;*— and,  from  the  injunctions  of  Timothy,  that '  he  should  lay 
hands  snddenly  on  no  man/  it  is  equally  clenr,  that  certain -qualifica- 
tions should  be  required  -,  but  ihose,  which  are  expressed,  relate 
principally  to  good  morals  and  to  good  conduct.  The  pkriicular  modes 
of  education  j  the  particular  proofs,  that  should  be  gi\'en,  of  sound 
principles,  as  well  as  of  virtuous  behaviour  ;  the  trial  to  be  made  of 
competent  knowledge  and  ability  for  rhis  important  trust ;  and  even 
the  form  of  '  laying  on  of  hands,'  have  been  left  to  be  regulated  by 
those,  who  should  afterwards  be  invested  with  authority  to  superintend 
such  appointment.** 

It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the  numerous  sectaries,  with 
which  this  kingdoni  is,  unhappily,  now  overrun,  would  pay 
attention  to  the  prohibitory  mandate,  respecting  Helf-appoint- 
^nentj  and  taking  to  themselves  the  sacred  functions  of  the 
priesthood  1  Through  the  strange  laxity  of  parliament,  there 
are,  at  this  time,  more  self-appointed  teachers  and  preachers, 
than  duly  ordained  clergymen  ;  men  not  only  without  competent 
knowledge^  and  abiHtyy  hut  wholly  uneducated,  and  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  thougli  vainly  presumptuous.  What  the 
effect  of  this  laxity  of  principle  and  this  encouragement  of 
schism,  will  be,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  conjecture.  Indeed, 
the  consequences  of  faaaticbni,  in  this  country,  are  not  objects 
of  speculative  inquiry,  but  subjects  of  real  history. 

Dr.  Goddard  next  examines  the  objection  to  human  interposi- 
tion in  nriatters  of  religion,  as  reflecting  on  the  first  propagators 
of  Christianity  for  neglect  to  provide  the  necessary  regulations 
for  its  continuance  and  support.  He  ea>»ily  proves  its  futility 
from  Scripture  tnd  from  reason.  It  has  been  captiously 
observed  also,  that  Christianity  was  originally  propagated  in 
opposition  to  the  power  of  tlie  world,  whereas  our  establishment, 
CD  the  contrary,  is  die  mere  effect  of  human  policy,  having 
been  wholly  formed  and  supported  by  the  civil  government ; 
on  which  Dr.  Goddard  remarks  ; 

"  Christianity,  it  is  true,  was  visibly  planted  by  the  hand  of  the 
Ahnighty ;  and,  that  the  same  hand  which  planted  is  sUll  raised  to 
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support  and  protect  it,  we  confidently  trust.  Nevertheless,  5(8  'opc«» 
rations  are  to  us  invisible^  otherwise  than  as'  they  become  manifest 
through, the  agency  of  man.  The  propagation  of  (be  gospel^  by 
means  apparently  so  very  inadequate  to  the  end,  has  ever  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  its  divine  original,  since 
no  human  power  could  have  enabled  "  the  foolish  and  \veak  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  wise  and  the  mighty.'  But  when  the 
truth  of  the  'revelation  from  heaven*  bad  been  confirmed  by  the 
accomplishment  of  this  stupendous  work,  the  same  miraculous  inter- 
position was  no  longer  necessary.  The  gospel  was  henceforth  left  to 
defend  itself  to  the  dispassionate  reason  of  mankind }  and,  '  being 
found  profitable,*  not  only  with  respect  to  the  other  world,  but  to  the 
present  also,  not  only  to  private  persons,  but  to  states  and  kingdoais> 
was,  as  a  natural  consequence,  cherished  and  adopted  by  the  secular 
power ;  and,  from  its  complete  establishment  in  tlie  age  of  Constdn- 
tine,  what  period,  we  may  ask,  can  be  pointed  out,  when  Chris-, 
tianity  may  be  said  to  have  fiourisbed,  independently  of  all  connec- 
tion with  the  civil  government  ? 

"  But  the  question  is  not  simply,  whether  a  religibn,  thus  bene- 
ficial in  its  influence,  should  be  protected ;  but  in  case  various  sects 
should  arise,  professing  Christianity,  yet  differing  in  doctrine  and 
form  of  worship,  whether  this  protection  should  be  extended,  indis- 
critninately,  and  in  the  same  degree,  to  all  ?— or,  whether  the  ma- 
gistrate may  not,  from  circumstances,  be  induced  to  select  some  onot 
in  preference ;  to  take  it  under  his  more  immediate  care  $  and  to 
guard  it  by  suitable  laws,  without  persecuting  or  oppressing  the  rest  ? 
8ocb  is  the  foundation  of  our  establishment  $  on  this  principle  is  our 
church  not  only  connected,  but  actually  united  and  incorporated,  with 
the  state  ;  their  interests  are  indissolubly  the  same;  and  measures 
taken  for  the  defence  of  the  one  have  ever  been  esteemed  the  firmest 
security  for  the  preservation  of  the  other.** 

This  is  strictly  true,  yet  are  there  men,  who  profess  a  strong 
attachment  to  the  church,  who  seek  to  introduce  into  the  state 
Papists,  who  are,  in  principle,  the  avowed  enemies  of  the 
church,  and  whose  interests  are  in  direct  opposition  to  it. 
To  require  assent  to  articles  of  religion  has  been  deemed  an 
infringement  on  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  contrary 
to  the  example  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles. 

"  Does  religious  liberty,  then,**  asks  this  intelligent  divine,  "  con- 
sist in  leaving  each  individual  to  lay  down  for  himUlf*  a  rule  of  faith } 

*  "  Not  tliat  we  set  up  our  articles  as  a  rule  of  faith,'"  (says  a 
learned  writer)  "  or  appeal  to  them  as  such  ^  nor  do  we  prove  our 
doctrines  by  our  articles,  but  from  scripture  only  (as  it  is  exprassly 
declared  in  our  sixth  article.)  Our  articles  are  not  imposed  on  any 
man,  much  less  on  all  men,  as  '  articles  necessary  to  salvation  ;*  but 
rather  as  '  articles  of  enquiry,*  whereby  to  discover  whether  those, 
who  oRer  themselves  for  the  ministry,  are  '  apt  to  teach,*  and  hold 
the  true  doctrine  of  scripture.*] 
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If  so,  there  will  be  do  longer  any  need  of  teachers ;  every  one  wHl 
be  a  sufiicteot  gaide  ooui  himself.  Yet  of  how  many  who  assert  thii 
right,  would  it  with  propriety  be  asked,  '  Understandest  (hoo  what 
tbott  readest  ?'  The  only  true  answer  to  which  enquiry  would  be, 
'  How  can  I,  except  some  man  shall  guide  roe  V  But  neither  is 
such  an  idea  consistent  with  the  nature  of  church  government,  for 
communion  implies  conformity  of  doctrine  and  of  practice,  £very 
sect  is  distinguished  by  peculiar  tenets,  and  exercises  the  privilege  of 
regulating  its  own  form  of  worship  >  and  those  only,  who  profess  the 
ene,  and  comply  with  the  other,  are*  admitted  and  acknowledged 
among  the  number  of  its  members.  What  higher  privilege,  what 
greater  authority^  has  ever  been  assumed  by  our  church  ?  whose 
objecti  in  framing  her  articles,  was  to  declare  and  maintain  the 
purity  of  ber./aith  i  and,  in  requiring  assent  to  her  articles,  to  secure 
others  from  the  danger  of  being  misUd,  and  of  '  erring  from  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.'  For  of  whom  does  she  require  this 
assent  ? — Of  those  alone  to  whom  she  confides  the  important  oflicea 
of  her  ministry.  And  with  what  view  ? — That  they  may  be  *  faithful 
men,  sound  in  doctrine,  and  apt  to  teach.*  If  more  than  this  has 
been  done  ;  if,  in  certain  instances,  the  same,  or  Btiy  bimilar,  assent 
has  been  demanded  of  others  also,  this  is  no  act  of  the  ecdtsiastica/, 
but  of  the  civil,  government ;  which,  in  adopting  a  measure  deemed 
essential  to  its  own  security,*  usurps  no  claims,  offers  no  violence. 


**"By  a  Test  Law f  entrance  into  the  administration  (the  only 
way  by  which  the  threatened  mischief,  arising  from  a  confederacy  in 
the  tolerated  churches  against  the  Established  Church,  can  be  effected) 
is  shut  to  all,  but  to  tlie  members  of  the  Established  Church.  So 
when  the  sectaries,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  had,  for  whnt  of  this 
law,  overturned  the  Church  of  England,  as  soon  as  the  government 
was  restored,  the  government  thought  fit  to  make  a  Test  Law'^a, 
law  on  its^rst  enacting  confessed,  oo  all  hands,  so  equitable,  as  well 
as  expedient,  that  the  celebrated  Lor^i  i}f^^,  then  Earl  of  Bristol, 
exBinent  for  his  parts  of  speculation  and  business,  though  at  that  time 
a  Papist,  largely  acknowledged  the  high  wisdom  of  it,  by  arguments 
of  great  weight  and  validity  :  he  declared  himself  a  catholic  of  the 
church,  not  of  the  court,  of  Rorrhe;  and  therefore  spoke  as  a  faithful 
member  of  a  Protestant  Parliament.  *  The  bill,*  he  observed,  '  was 
as  full  of  moderation  towards  catholics,  as  of  prudence  and  security 
towards  the  religion  of  the  state; — all  the  particulars  of  it  being  re- 
duced to  this  one  intent,  natural  to  all  societies  of  men,  of  hindering 
a  lesser  opposite  party  from  growing  too  strong  for  the  greater  and 
more  considerable  one.  And  in  this  way  of  prevention,  is  not  the 
moderation  of  the  House  of  ComaK)Ds  to  be  admired,  that  they  have 
restrained  it  to  this  sole  point  of  debarring  their  adversaries  froni 
ofBces  and  places  V  Thus  a  Test  Law  took  its  birth  $  and  from  this 
aiomenl  the  justice  and  equity  of  an  Established  Church  began  to  be 
called  in  question.— See  WarbuitoD's  works,  vol.  vit.  p.  245. 
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exercises  no  tyraooy;  freely  coneedin^  to  every  4>ne  the  liberty  of 
worshipping  God  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  his  couscieoce,  >bat  re* 
serving  to  itself  the  right  of  admitting  those  only  into  otfices  of  trust 
and  power  in  the  state,  who  have  given  the  surest  and  most  unequi- 
vocal pledge  of  their  principles  and  attachment,  by  ibeir  conformity 
to  the.  national  religion/' 

Yet  though  Lord  Digby,  a  Papist,  supported  the  Test  Laws, 
as  wise,  necessary,  and  unoppressive,  regulations,  calculated 
to  secure  the  constitution  from  injury,  the  modern  Papists, 
aye,  and  theh*  Protestant  advocates  too,  have  the  hardihood  to 
represent  them  as  arbitrary,  tyrannical,  and  unnecessary,  and 
to  labour  assiduously  to  procure  their  repeal ; — into  such  in- 
consistencies are  men  betrayed  who  sacrifice  principle  to  party, 
and  who,  having  a  favourite  object  in  view,  make  every  thing 
yield  to  that ! 

Our  able  preaclier  now  comes  to  consider  a  question,  which 
arises  out  of  that  pride  of  philosophy,  which  ascribes  to  the 
present  times  a  degree  of  illumination  which  not  only  give 
them  an  immense  superiority  over  all  preceding  ages,  but 
uhich  render  it  necessary,  that  all  prejudices,  all  usages,  all 
institutions,  and  all  principles,  however  sanctioned  by  anti- 
quity, however  consecrated  by  long  experience  of  their  wis- 
dom and  utility,  should  yield  to  them.  This  lofty  pretension  is 
made  to  apply  equally  to  things  sacred  and  profane;  to  poli- 
tics, to  morals,  to  religion.  Thus,  though  a  Christian  philoso- 
pher, a  reference  to  whose  works  is  often  ostentatiously  made 
by  modem  reformers  on  topics  unconnected  with  religion,  has 
recorded  his  solemn  declaration  and  lielief,  ^^  that  there  is  but 
one  only  true  religion;"  adding,  **  I  agree,  too,  that  one  only 
true  religion  is  professed,  and  held  by  the  Church  of  England ;" 
though,  we  say,  the  dissenters  and  reformers  of  the  present 
illuminated  age  have  recourse  to  his  authority  for  purposes  of 
subverswriy  they  scornfully  reject  it  when  urged  in  support  of 
establishments.  Hence  schism,  dissension,  spiritual  enthu- 
siasm, and  every'  laxity  of  discipline  and  of  principle,  have 
multiplied  and  spread,  with  wonderful  rapidity,  over  the  land  ; 
and  hence,  our  venerable  church,  though  proved,"  bcydnd  the 
p<)ssib!lity  of  rational  doubt,  to  be  founded,  as  the  truly  judi- 
cious Hooker'  has  observed,  upon  scripture,  reason,  apostoli«- 
cal  practice,  and  antiquity,  the  question  is  suggested  by  this 
.  philosophical  pride  of  the  new  school,  whetlier,  with  all  its 
excellence,  this  church  is  to  continue,  at  all  times,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  perpetually  and  unalterably,  the  same  ? — 
whether  nothing  is  to'  be  conceded  to  public  feeiingand  opinion. 
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through  the  various  cbaoges  and  improvemeDts  of  society  I 
Ou  thill  Dr.  Goddard  observes^ 

"  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  precise  aa«wer  to  an  abstract  question, 
nor,  in  the  present  instance,  will  it  be  attempted,  since  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  to  be  informed  wnat  alterations  are  required,  and 
what  bene^cial  purposes  are  likely  to  result  from  them.  *  My  son/ 
iajB  the  wise  mdu,  '  fbae  thou  thb  lord  and  the  kino,  avd 

MKDOLB   KOl*  WITH   THOSB   THAT    ARB  OIVBM    TO     CHANGE/      £x- 

perioients  iu  religion,  as  in  civil  government^  are  easily  made  ;  but, 
without  carrying  our  research  as  ^r  back,  is  there  nothing  in  the 
history  of  our  own  times  to  \x.arn  us  of  the  fatal  consequences  to 
which  they  may  as  easily  lead  }  If  the  constitution  of  our  church 
be  good,  why  should  it  be  altered  ?  To  change  with  the  varying 
opinions  and  fashion  of  the  times  were  to  engage  in  an  endless  labour  ; 
and  before  such  an  experiment  be  hazarded,  it  may  be  prudent  to  con- 
sider well  t1)e  end  proposed,  and  the  probability  of  accomplishing  it. 
U  this  end  be  union  with  those  who  dissent  from  us,  it  is,  indeed, 
most  desirable ;  and  who  would  not  ardently  wish  tg  co-ope* 
rate  in  promoting  so  good  a  work  ?  Bui  how  is  it  to  be  effected  } 
Where  shall  we  begin  ?  By  cancelling  those  provisions  which  were 
expressly  made  to  secure  our  religion  against  the  errors  of  the  Romish 
Church  ^    This  would  be  to  cast  a  heavy  censure  upon  the  wisdom  of 

THOSE  WHO  F&AMBD  AND  LAID  DOWN  THBIR  LIVES  TO  MAIN- 
TAIN THEM — IT.  WOULD  BE  TO  DECLARE  THE  INUTILITY  Og 
THOSE  GLORIOUS  BXBKTIOMS,  BY  WHICH  OUR  CIVIL  AND  ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL LIBBRTIBS  WEBB  HAPPILY  SECURED  TO  US  AT  THE  ME- 
MORABLE ERA  OP  THE  REVOLUTION— IT  WOULD  BE  TO  STRIKE 
AT  ONCl  AT  TUB  ROOT  OF  THB    ESTABLISHMENT.'* 

Yet  there  arc  men  who  prqfess  their  admiration  of  those 
exertions,  who  are  even  loud  in  their  expressions  of  attachment 
to  tlie  established  church,  who,  by  an  unaccountable  perver- 
sion of  intellect,  by  a  kind  of  judicial  blindness,  or  ebe  by  the 
grossest  attempt  at  imposition  upon  public  credulity  to  be 
found  in  tlie  annals  or  political  profligacy,  insist  upon  the 
necessity  of  cancelling  those  provisions,  in  order  to  give  secu- 
rity and  permanence  to  that  establishment  !  Were  the  sub- 
ject less  serious  and  important,  and  were  the  artifice  les?  suc- 
cessful, wc  could  smile  at  the  self-delusion,  if  it  really  exists 
or  ridicule  the  most  extraordinary  experiment  which  has 
been  made  upon  the  credulity  of  the  British  public^  since  the 
memorable  effort  of  the  Bottle  Conjurer. 

On  the  last  branch  of  this  subject,  the  necessity  of  regu- 
larly-ordained and  lawfully-appointed  ministers,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  proper  spiritual  authority  for  the  due  government 
of  the  Church,  Dr.  Goddard  is  not  less  argumentative  or 
successful  than  on  the  other  two  branches.    To  the  low  and 
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vulgar  sophistry,  which  ignorance  cherishes  because  it  is  mo^ 
flattering  to  itself;  that  because  the  first  preacliers  of  the 
gospel  were  ignorant  and  illiterate,  human  learning  cannot 
be  now  necessary  for  a  christian  minister,  the  Doctor  answers^ 

"  But  were  they  not  enlightened  with  'wisdom  from  on  high  ?' 
Was  not  the  holy  spirit  visibly  poured  upontAewi  ?  The  miraculous 
gifts  by  which  the  gospel  was  established  have  cease^  ;  and  when 
extraordinary  illumination  is  not  to  be  expected,  to  what  can  we  have 
recourse,  but  to  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  understanding,  diligently 
cuhivaied  and  matured  ?  Without  the  aid  of  literary  acquirements, 
neither  the  language  nor  the  allusions  of  scripture  can  be  accurately 
understood  ;  nor,  in  this  age  of  advanced  refinement,  of  improved 
education,  and  inquisitive  research,  could  the  doctrines,  or  even  the 
authenticity,  of  the  sacred  writings  be  defended  against  the  bold  and 
impious  assaults  of  the  enemies  of  religion,  without  a  skilful  appli- 
cation of  solid  argument,  drawn  from  extensive  erudition,  and  pro- 
found critical  Investigation  ;  by  means  of  which  '  every  Scribe  who 
is  instructed  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  like  unto  a  householder, 
who  ^ingeth  forth  out  of  his  treasures  new  and  old/  The  pride  of 
human  wisdom  must  be  combated  with  its  own  weapons ;  and,  were 
it  not  for  the  provisions  wisely  made  in  our  universities  for  assisting 
theological  studies,  and  the  earnestness  and  ability  with  which  those 
studies  are  directed,  prosecuted,  encouraged,  and  enforced  ;  were 
it  not  for  the  increased  strictness  and  impartiality  which  have  been 
maintained  in  the  examination  of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  misin- 
terpreted passages  of  scripture  might  still  be  multiplied  to  lead  astray 
the  ignorant  and  unwary  ;  and,  under  the  imposing  title  of  '  a  NevT* 
Version,'  the  gospel  of  truth  might,  in  every  part,  without  contra- 
diction, be  distorted,  to  inculcate  doctrines  destructive  of  the  vital 
principles  of  Christianity.'* 

Such  doctrines,  since  the  lamentable  repeal  of  the  law  for 
restraining  blasphemies  on  the  Trinity,  liave  been  most  sedu- 
lously and  most  widely  inculcated  by  the  Socinians  of  tho 
metropolis,  under  the  guidance  of  Messrs.  Belsham,  Apsland, 
and  others,  their  preachers  ant}  teachers.  In  the  borough  oif 
Southwark,  these  labotirers  in  the  vineyard  of  heresy  have  been 
moreth^n  usually  active  ;  hand-bills  have- been  industriously 
circulated,  containing  the  names  of  preachers,  the  days  oa 
which,  and  the  places  where,  they  are  to  preach,  and  the  text 
on  which  they  propose  to  expatiate,  for  the  diabolical  purpose  erf 
disproving  the  divinity  of  our  blessed  Redeemer.  These  hand- 
bills have  been  thrown  down  the  areas  of  houses,  and  distri- 
buted in  the  streets,  among  "  the  ignorant  and  unwary,"  num- 
bers of  whom  will,  no  doubt,  be  thus  woefully  led  astray. 
These  are  some  of  the  efiects  of  that  desolating  principle,  of 
which  the  leading  minister  of  th^    crown^  in  the  House  of 
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CoQiroons,  expressed  his  approbation^  aiul  volunteered  hia 
support  5  while  not  one  voice  in  that  House  was  raised  in  de- 
fence of  our  wiser  and  more  pious  ancestors,  by  whom  the 
law,  so  ha!>tiiy  repealed,  was  deliberately  framed,  and  unani- 
mously enavted. 

Much  of  the  mischief  arising  from  the  strange  laxity  of 
principle,  in  religious  matters,  from  the  ignorance  which  pre- 
vails respecting  the  very  constitution  of  a  christian  church, 
and  the  measures  necessary  for  the  preservation,  support,  and 
security,  of  the  establishment,  would  be  averted  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  regulations  and  institutions  of  our  foiefatheris. 
Why  is  tbe  convocalion  discontinued  ?  for  it  is  assembled  at  the 
beginning  of  a  session,  only  for  form's  sake,  and,  therefore, 
might  as  well  be  suppressed.  It,  nevertheless,  forms  an  integral 
part  of  our  ecclesicisiical  constitution.  Why  should  the  clergy, 
as  a  body,  be  unrepresented  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  The 
three  estates  of  the  realm  consist  of  the  Lords  Spirifual,  the 
Lords  Teinporal,  and  the  Commons  ;  can  any  sound  reason  be 
advanced  against  the  rejiresentation  of  the  clergy  in  the  lower 
House  of  iWliament  ?  VVhen  the  convocation  was  regularly 
assembled,  and  deliberated,  there  existed,  indieed,  no  necessity 
for  clerical  representatives  elsewhere  ;.  but,  in  order  to  uphold 
the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  country,  and  to  give  to  the 
clergy  that  due  weight  in  the  constitution  which  our  ancestors 
assigned  ihem,  and  which  it  is  of  importance  both  to  the  church 
and  to  the  state,  that  they  should  possess;  either  the  convocation 
should  be  restored  to  a  state  of  effective  activity,  or  the  clergy 
should  be  eligible  to  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is  dot 
a  time,  surrounded  with  dangers  of  the  most  formidable  nature, 
as  the  church  unquestionably  is,  at  the  present  moment,  whea 
her  enemies  increase,  and  her  friends  desert  her,  to  diminish 
the  lawful  influence  of  that  clerical  body,  from  which  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  country  has  received  the  most  uniform,  con- 
sistent, effectual,  and  decided,  support,  in  periods  of  the 
greatest  peril.  If  the  convocation  had  been  in  the  due  exercise 
of  its  legitimate  powers,  the  public  attention  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  properly  directed  to  the  mischievous  tendency  of 
certain  laws  which  have  recently  passed,  and  winch  havx  totally 
perverted  the  wliole  s])irit  and  intent  of  the  act  of  toleration. 
But  to  return  toour  author,  who  thus  sums  up  his  argument  oa 
tlic  necessity  of  an  appointed  clergy. 

*'  If,  then,  there  be  any  efficacy  in  sonnd  doctrine  illustrated 'by 
its  best  comment,  an  holy  ami  incorrupt  life  i  if  ihere  be  any  advan- 
tages arising  from  care  ai/d  vigibnce  ;  from  a  tem'^eratej  yet  firm, 
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discipline,  in  fhe  government  of  the  church  ;  if  the  honour  of  God, 
and  the  salvation  of  meo^s  souls,  be  concerned  in  the  appointment  of 
men  properly  qualified  for  the  great  work  of  the  ministr}* ; — then 
assuredly  cannot  that  *  office,  which  was  instituted  by  the  Apostles, 
and  has  been  continued  from  their  time*  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
such  invaluable  objects,  ever  justly  be  considered,  as  '  not  conducing 
to  the  good  of  the  community,  or  the  general  edification  of  its 
members  !** 

None  but  Infidels  or  Schismatics,  or,  at  least,  men  uniting 
to  demdish  the  whole  fabric  of  our  venerable  constittition, 
could  so  describe  the  clergy  of  the  establishment,  as  they  are 
described  in  the  sentence  last  quoted  by  Dn  Goddard  ;  with 
the  concluding  passage  of  whose  excellent  discourse,  we  shall 
close  our  observations  upon  it,  requesting  him  to  accept  our 
cordial  thanks  for  the  useful  information,  and  the  seasonable 
admonitions,  with  which  it  abounds. 

*^  To  conclude.  In  defending  our  ecclesiastical  establishment,  in 
asserting  our  church  to  be  pure  and  apostolical,  we  fear  not  the 
misrepresentations  of  its  enemies  :  we  rest  not  our  pretensions  on  the 
partiality  of  those  who  are  in  communion  with  us  ;  nor  yet  on  the 
declarations  (however  favourable)  of  foreign  divines.  Let  them  be 
decided,  not  by  abstruse  reasonings,  but  by  incontrovertible  facts  ; 
by  that  portion  of  real  good,  which  it  has  so  long  continued  to 
produce  -,  by  its  effects  on  piety,  on  morals,  on  learning,  on  the 
intellectual  powers  of  men,  and  on  their  happiness,  as  individuals,  as 
subjects,  and  as  members  of  society ;  by  the  proud  pre«eminence 
which,  through  the  peculiar  blessings  of  divine  providence,  has  so 
eminently  distinguished  that  state,  which  has  adopted  our  church  into 
a  close  and  lasting  alliance.  To  expect  a  time  when  institutkins, 
laws,  and  government,  shall  be -unnecessary,  is  to  expect  perfec- 
tion in  roan,  which  can  never  be  attained,  *  till  this  corruptible  shall 
have  put  ou/incorruption  ;*  till  the  church  shall  no  more  be  liable  to 
error,  or  exposed  to  persecution." 


Marsh's  Review  of  Sir  George  Barlow*s  Jdmnistratum. 

(Continued  from  p.  184.J 

Thbsb  acts  of  despotism,  which  proved  the  existence  of  a 
power  not  only  paramount  to  law,  but  superior  even  to  public 
opinion,  created  a  general  gloom  throughout  the  presidency  j 
and  as  some  English  spirit  was,  naturally  enough,  found  among 
the  inhabitants,  murmurs  were  distinctly  heard,  and  discon- 
tent was  "pretty  plainly  manifested.  There  was  no  other  way, 
for  a  man  circumstanced  as  Sir  George  Barlow  was,  to  avert 
the  obvious  effects  of  this  general  disapprobation  of  his  cou- 
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duct,  than  by  imputing  it  all  to  the  same-factious  spirit  which, 
according  to  him,  had  influenced  the  prosecution,  trial,  and 
conviction  of  those  worthy  culprits  whom  he  had  chosen  to 
select  as  the  special  objects  of  his  favour  and  protection.  It 
was,  to  be  sure,  rather  a  hazardous  experiment,  to  involve  a 
whole  settlement  in  a  charge,  the  necessary  consequence  of 
which  was,  to  place  the  governed  against  the  gacemor.  It  was, 
however,  thought  expedient  to  do  this,  and  the  obsequious  Mr, 
Buchan,  the  governor's  secretary,  who  had  been  dispatched  to 
England  previous  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  Directors,  under- 
look  the  honourable  task. 

**  The  author  of  thii  calumny  in  England  was  the  person  whom 
Sir  George  Barlow  deputed  for  the  special  purpose  of  telling  bis  stoty 
to  the  board  of  controul,  and  the  court  of  directors.  The  same  false- 
hood specifically  appeared  in  bis  pamphlet,  shaped  into  the  bold  asser- 
tion>  that  '  the  agitation  was  far  from  being  confined  to  the  military, 
but  extended,  in  nearly  an  equal  degr(?b,  to  the  civil  branches  of  the 
service,  and  that  the  factious  parties  in  both  departments  of  the  ser* 
vice  became  closely  connected  in  their  criminal  views/  " 

But  Mr.  Marsh  demonstrates  the  positive  falsehood  of  this 
assertion,  by  a  simple  reference  to  dates.  What  this  Mr.  Bu- 
chan would  call  the  civil  faction,  that  is  the  friends  of  justice 
who  promoted  the  trial  of  ^he  criminal,  Reddy  Row,  and  his 
accomplices,  broke  out  in  June  1808,  when  the  discussions 
respecting  the  forgeries  began,  whereas  no  military  discontent 
evinced  itself  till  the  middle  of  the  following  year.  Sir  George 
Barlow's  threats  against  the  prosecutors  were  issued  in  October 
1808 ;  the  first  verdict  against  the  culprit  was  delivered  on  the 
5*th  of  December,  in  the  same  year;  and  the  second  on  the 
28th  of  January,  1809  ;  the  quarrel  with  the  commander-in- 
chief  took  place  on  the  12th  February,  1809,  and  it  was  not 
till  a  considerable  time  after,  that  the  military  disturbances 
commenced. 

To  crown  these  sti^nge  proceedings,  in  which  the  order 
of  justice  had  been  inverted,  the  innocent  punished,  and  the 
guilty  protected,  the  chief  justice  represented  the  convicts  to 
the  crown  as  fit  objects. of  pardon,  on  the  special  ground, 
•^  that  they  were  convicted  by  factious  verdicts,  who,  on  the 
faith  of  that  representation,  though  against  the  most  satisfac 
tory  and  redundant  testimony  of  their  guilt,  tcere  actually  par^ 
danedir 

Before,  liowever,  the  pardon  reached  Madras,  these  factious 
verdicts  were  proved  to  have  been  honest  and  conscientious  ver- 
dicts, even  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  very  individuals   who  had 
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resisted  the  force  of  evidence,  and  opposed  t1  e  cause  of  jus- 
tice. Another  bond,  which  had  been  sold  to  Mr.  Casamajor, 
was  proved  to  have  been  forged  by  Ileddy  Row ;  the  commis- 
sioners^ who  had  uniformly  supported  this  man^  were  now  un- 
able to  close  their  eyes  against  the  conviction  of  his  villainy 
which  flashed  upon  them.  They  resolved  to  prosecute  him, 
and  even  Mr.  Anstruther,  the  advocute-gcneral,  who,  by  order 
oi  the  government,  h.  d  before  defended  this  criminal  and  his 
accomplices,  now  volunteered  his  services  to  his  prosecutor, 
though  "  this  virtuous  offer  was  not  made  till  every  stratagem 
to  defeat  the  incniiry  had  been  unsuectssfully  tried.  Then  be 
kindly  undertook  to  encumber  the  cause  with  his  assistance/' 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  his  offer  was  rejected. 

Mr.  William  Brodie  challenged  the  claim  on  tliis  bond ;  the 
forgery  of  which  came  within  the  c  o*^uizance  of  Fyz  Mahomed 
Kawn,  son-in-law  of  the  late  Nabob  Waiiajah.  The  com- 
missioners were  applied  toto  summon  this  man ;  but  the  last 
attempt  was  here  made  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  The  nabob 
sent  some  soldiers  to  arrest  the  destined  witness  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  to  carry  him  to  the  nabob's  palace.  "  The  relation 
of  the  nabob  tothe  government  of  Fort  St.  George,  suggests  more 
than  a  presumption,  that  his  highness  would  not  have  ventured 
on  an  act  so  disgraceful  to  its  authority,  as  the  seizure  of  a 
native  inhabitant  within  the  jurisdiction,  and  enjoying  the  pro- 
tecii .  ,  of  the  British  law,  without  their  actual  concurrence." 
The  concIui>iGn  is  certainly  not  illogical,  nor  unreasonable;  it 
is  fully  warranted  by  the  premises,  and  adequately  sanctioned 
by  common  sense.  The  scene  which  now  ensued  beggars  all 
de:>cription,  and  Mr.  Marsh  must  be  left  to  detail  the  particu- 
lars— we  dare  not  trust  ourselves  with  the  subject. 

''  Mr.  Brodie  represented,  in  respectful  terms,  this  daring  attempt 
to  suppress  the  evidence  of  Fyz  Mahomed  Kawn.  The  representation, 
and  the  pa))ers  accompanying  it,  were  immediately  returned  by  Sir 
George  Bariow,  wiih  an  arrogant  thrtal  of /Us  displeasure  for  interfer*. 
ing  in  the  concerns  of  the  Nabol ! 

"  lu  the  mean  time,  the  parties  suffering  under  this  imprisonntent, 
applied  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  against  the  Nabob.  The  govern^ 
ment  ordered  Mr,  Anstruther  to  oppose  the  writ.  The  chief  justice 
refused  to  swear  the  persons  to  their  affidavits,  under  the  pretence  thai 
they  did  not  properly  designate  the  Nabob.  This  objection  was 
removed.  The  writ  was  granted  with  reluctance  and  delay,  though 
demandahle  of  right,  and  invarially  granted  as  of  course.  The  parties 
were  liberated.  » 

"  The  investigation  of  the  bond  then  went  on.  It  was  proved  to 
have  been  forged  through  the  procurement  and  instrument aliiy  of 
ReddyRow.    This,  however^  was  not  the  only  viih'iny   which  wd» 
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unravelled.  A  teep,  or  assignment  of  ibe  produce  of  territory, 
t )  I  be  amount  of  5000  pagodas,  had  been  granted  by  the  Amdut 
ReJvly  Row,  by  means  of  his  access  to  the  Durbar  papers,  converted 
5.O00  into  p5,000  pogodas.  This  was  effected  by  the  interpolation 
of  a  Persian  word  corresponding  to  nmetj,  Coopehand.  the  person 
who  drew  the  teep,  swore  that  the  whole  of  the  paper,  except 
'  ninety/  was  of  bis  hand-writing  j  and,  on  reference  to  the  list  of 
the  teeps  granted  by  the  Nabob,  the  original  teep  for  5,000  pagodas 
was  found  duly  entered.  This,  wiih  other  corroborating  circunisiancet, 
elucidated  to  the  commissioners  the  character  of  Reddy  Row,  and 
effectually  removed  the  amiable  scepiicisnj,  which  had  heretofore 
reiled  his  cheats  from  their  understandings. 

"  These  gentlemen,  therefore,  resolved,  not  indeed  to  deliver  h\n\ 
over  to  criminal  justice,  (that  would  have  been  an  indelicate  proce- 
dure,) but  to  dismiss  him  from  their  office  !  I  In  this  crisis  qf  Reddy 
Bow's  fortune, 

'  When  interest  called  off  all  her  sneaking  train,' 
,  '^  When  Mr.  Ansiruther  abandoned  him,  and  Sir  George  Barlow 
appeared  no  longer  disposed  to  awaken  ibe  energies  of  power  in  his 
behalf,  he  adopted  the  d«*sperate  remedy  of  suicide.  Having  procured 
«  quantity  cfjin^lcy  oil  and  opium,  it  seems  that,  about  three  or 
four  in  tiie  morning  of  the  ]  1th  of  June,  181 1,  he  carried  his  resolu- 
tion into  effect  j  for  at  about  five  o'clock,  he  sent  for  three  of  bis 
iriends,  Narrain  Row,  Kistnah  Row,  and  Chinniah  Reddy  Row,  to 
whom  he  communicated  what  he  had  done.  They  attempted  to 
administer  the  usual  remedies,  but  he  refused  to  swallow  them,  saying, 
*  I  have  taken  poison  of  my  own  free  will.*  The  cup  out  of  which  he 
bad  drunk  the  oil  was  found  near  his  bed,  with  pirt  of  the  opium, 
and  the  knife  with  which  he  had  cut  it.  Such  was  the  precipitation 
with  which,  in  pursuance  to  his  orders,  the  body  was  consumed,  that 
When  the  inquest  of  the  coroner  assembled,  the  jury  could  only 
obtain  parole  evidence  of  the  cause  of  bis  death.  The  fact,  however, 
was  clearly  &sra*^lisfaed.  An  apologist  for  George  Barlow  affected,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  disbelieve  it.  1  b^ve  therefore  narrated  it 
with  minoiencss.'* 

Mr.  Anstrutiicr's  celebrated  bond,  which  was  the  original 
cause  of  all  these  proceedings,  now  became  once  more  i\ 
subject  of  investigation ;  and  though  the  commissioners  had 
formerly  swoniy  in  a  court  of  law,  that  they  believed  in  th^ 
truth  and  validity  of  that  instrument,  and  though  their 
deposition  was  chiefly  relied  on  by  the  chief  justice,  in  his 
recommendation  of  the  culprits  to  royal  mercy  3— rthey  were 
finally  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  it  a  forgery, 
and  "  they  reported  such  to  be  their  opinion  to  ilw  cbmmisitiot\ers 
for  investigating  the  same  claims  in  London.'* 

Nor  was  this  all,  the  three  witnesses  who  had  deposed  to 
facts  which  were  calculated  to  establish  the  validity  of  the 
l)ond,  after  Reddy  Row's  d^^th,  voluntarily  repairal  to  ^\c 
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commissioners  and  swore  that  they  had  been  suborned  to 
perjure  themselves  on  that  occasion^  by  Reddy  Row. 

Such  was  the  state  of  these  transactions  at  Madras,  when 
the  royal  pardon  arrived,  and,  most  naturally,  excited  universal 
astonishment  in  the  people,  and  no  very  pleasant  reflections, 
we  should  presume,  in  the  worthy  personages,  through  whose 
representations  and  instrumentality  it  had  been  procured. 

*'  Compendiously  to  sum  up  these  intrigues/*  says  Mr.  Marsh, 
"  the  royal  ear  has  been  abused  by  mutilated  statements  of  the 
evidence  against  the  pardoned  criminals.  The  evidence  was  not  fully 
oi-  impartially  laid  before  the  King.  The  King  was  deceived  and 
misinformed.  In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  rapidly  sketched  that 
evidence.  No  man  impartially  considering  it,  can  dissent  from 
the  conclusions  of  the  juries.  Neither  Mr.  Bucban,  nor  Mr.  Charles 
Grant,  who  have  hitherto  struggled  against  fact  and  reason  in  defence 
of  Sir  George  Barlow,  can  now,  in  contempt  of  that  which  has 
happened  since  the  trials,  persist  in  their  sullen  warfare  against  truth, 
and  the  common  sense  of  mankind.*' 

Mr.  Marsh  now  proceeds  briefly  to  sum  up  the  particulars 
relative  to  the  share  which  Mr.  Anstruther,  the  advocate 
general,  and  brother-in-law  to  the  chief  justice,  bad  in  these 
proceedings.  His  defence,  we 'perceive,  has  been  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  clearly  appears,  from  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Marsh,  that  it  is  no  defence  at  all ;  but  that 
he,  a  person  deeply  interested  in  establishing  the  validity  of  the 
forged  bonds,  had  acted  as  the  legal  adviser  of  the  governor  in 
all  the  illegal  and  wiconstitutional  proceedings,  which  he  adopt- 
ed, for  stifling  the  inquiry,  and  for  preventing  the  criminals, 
who  had  committed  the  forgery,  from  being  brought  to  justice. 
In  perfect  conformity  with  the  principle  and  the  feeling  which 
influenced  the  punishment  of  the  prosecutors  and  the  juries,  and 
the  protection  and  pardon  of  the  convicts — this  Mr.  Anstru* 
.  ther  has  been  rewarded  with  the  recordership  of 
Bombay  !  !  !  But,  we  have  the  consolation  to  learn  from 
Mr.  Marsh,  thart — "  this  matter  will  undergo  a  serious  investi- 
gation before  parliament."  We  do  not  mean  to  anticipate 
the  result,  but  we  must  think  that,  in  the  interval,  the  object 
of  the  inquiry  should  not  be  allowed  to  discharge  judicial 
functions. 

*'  It  will  be  a  question  of  high  consideration,  whether  the  powers 
arrogated  by  Sir  George  Barlow  exist  by  law  ;  or,  if  they  do,  whether 
they  ought  to  be  continued.  In  truth,  no  law,  which  is  not  immedi« 
ately  abrogated  by  an  higher  law,  could  sanction  or  ordain  oppression  ; 
and  the  benefits  of  British  judicature,  expressly  imparted  to  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  India,  is  a  pledge  solemnly  given  them,  that  they  are  not 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  British  constitution.    But  they  who  know  how 
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-efficiently  arbitrary  power  is  restrained  by  British  law,  excluding  from 
their  estimate  the  tendency  of  remote  distance  to  weaken  its  conlronl, 
mayyet  beincredaoas  of  the  extent  to  which  a  governor  in  ihe 
company*s  territories  may  proceed,  when,  in  almost  every  instance, 
he  looks  for  impunity  to  his  immense  distance  from  responsibility  ; 
backed  as  he  is,  with  the  ordinary  chances  of  the  game,  the  leaning  of 
the  reviewing  authorities  to  bis  cause,  and  their  natural  indisposition 
to  believe,  or  even  to  hear,  the  allegations  against  him.  Never, 
therefore^  was  the  grave  interposition  of  parliament  more  loudly 
demanded/'* 

We  most  heartily  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  this  declaration, 
and  we  feel  persuaded,  notwithstanding  certain  appearances 
which  indicate  the  influence  of  directorial  policy  in  a  quarter 
where  it  ought  to  be  viewed  with  pecuUar  jealousy,  that  parlia- 
ment will  do  their  duty,  by  a  close  investigation  of  charges  of 
this  serious  nature,  and  by  an  impartial  decision  on  the  merits 
of  the  case. 

We  •  must  now  lyturn  to  the  military  part  of  Sir  George 
'  Barlow's  administration,  or  rather  to  his  conduct  towards  the 
army,  while  he  was  governor  of  Madras.  Our  readers  will 
recollect  that,  from  his  extraordinary  interposition  with  the  legal 
authority  of  the  commander-in-chi&f,  that  officer  had  resigned 
his  situation  and  embarked  for  England ;  that  the  governor 
had  vented  his  indignation  on  the  adjutant  general  and  deputy 
adjutant  general,  Colonel  Capper  and  Major  Boles,  whom  he 
suspended  from  the  service.  General  Macdouall  and  Colonel 
Capper  embarked  in  the  same  ship,  and,  most  unfortunately, 
were  lost  on  the  passage  !  The  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
governor  against  these  officers,  even  admitting,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  the  law  to  have  been  on  his  side;  his  wanton 
interposition  with  military  authority  and  military  law,  of  which 
he,  bred  as  he  had  been  to  commercial  pursuits,  and  trained,  - 
as  it  were,  to  the  desk,  he  was  profoundly  ignorant,  could  not 
fail,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  excite  the  most  unpleasant 
sensations  in  the  minds  of  the  army,  and  to  raise  the  most 
un&vourable  impressions  against  himself.  Major  general 
Gowdie  was  made  commander-in-chief,  and  one  of  his  first  acts 

«  f'  If  this  hope  should  be  extinguished,  the  ordinary  tribunals  of 
law  may  be  resorted  to,  when  he  arrives  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  here.  He  is  indicta|)le  at  common  law  for  his  measures  against 
Roebuck,  Parry,  and  Maitland,  if  maliciout  or  vnihout  just  cause ;  or 
liable  in  civil  actions  to  all  whom  he  has  injured  by  the  oppressive 
exercise  of  bis  power.  Besides  this,  the  Act  1 1  and  12.  WiK3-  c. 
12  ;  27  G.  ii.  c.  Q.  s.  13.  21  G.  iii.  c.  57  ;  are  expressly  framed  for 
the  punishment  of  these  oppressions.  They  all,  however,  imply  the 
presence  of  the  offender  in  England  .** 
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was  to  open  a  communication  with  Major  Boles,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  e^ctort  from  hira  a  slight  acknowledgement  of 
his  misconduct  in  obey'uig  the  ^>rder$  oj  his  superior  officer — as 
the  condition  of  restoring  him  to  Iks  office.  Major  Boles, 
however,  refused  to  sell  tus  honour ^  hy  consenting  that  an  act  of 
duty  should  he  converted  into  a  military  offence,  find  th<^refore 
rejected  this  advance  with  the  contempt  which  it'deserved. 

'*  Whi^t,  it  may  be  asked,  must  have  been  the  negotiator  of  such 
a  treaty  ?  It  was  simply  proposed  to  a  man  suffering  under  unjust 
disgrace  and  punishment,  tha(  he  Bhould  acknowlec'.ge  he  had  deserved 
it.  Where  one  party  invites  the  other  to  a  negotiation  of  which  the 
basis  is  the  dereliction  of  honour  and  the  loss  of  reputation,  he  plainly 
tells  you  of  what  stuff  his  own  honour  and  conscience  are  composed.** 

We  arc  told,  that  the  rejection  of  this  offer,  which  one  oflS- 
cer  should  have  been  ashamed  to  make  to  another,  and  which 
conferred  honour  on  Major  Boles,  drew  down  upon  him  the 
abuse  of  the  new  Commander  in-Chief,  Vhosc  prawe  only, 
w*e  should  infer  from  this  transaction,  could  have  disgraced 
lum.  The  suspension  of  this  officer  was  both  an  illegal  and 
a  tyrannical  act  of  power;  and  the  judge-advocate,  when 
cfilied  upon  to  pronounce  its  legality y  after  it  had  been  com- 
mitted, declared  it  to  l^ve  been  the  sole  act  of  the  governor, 
wlio,  the  moment  he  saw  tlje  order  "  countersigned  by  the 
Deputy- Adjutant-General,  "  irnmediaiely  declared  that  officer 
suspended  from  the  service." 

"If/*  pertinently  and  forcibly  adds  Mr.  RTarsh,  upon  the  fact  thus 
stated  by  the  judge- advocate,  "  this  be  a  faithful  picture  of  the  trans- 
action, the  violence  and  fury  of  despotic  power  are  i>ainted  to  the  life. 
The  first  glance  of  the  governor  on  the  paper  was  an  instantaneou« 
•enteoce  of  ruin  on  an  officer  who  had  signed  the  order  of  his  supe- 
rior. What,  no  inquiry  >  No  consultation  with  the  gentlemen  who, 
by  courtesy,  are  called  his  council  ?  None.  Ihe  nature  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, then,  is  here  depicted  by  one  of  his  partisans,  while  he  is 
actually  employed  in  the  humble  duty  of  sweeping  away  the  filth  and 
rubbish  from  the  precipitate  policy  of  his  employers,  and  dressing  it 
up  in  some  shape  and  colour  of  legality." 

Never  was  transaction  more  properly  cliaractcrizcd  ;  it  com- 
bined all  that  was  odious  iq  despotism  with  ^11  that  was  meai^ 
in  character  \  all  that  was  detestable  in  theory  with  all  that 
was  despicable  in  practice.  Nor  did  the  persecution  of  Major 
Boles  end  here.  Suspended  from  the  service,  he  prepared  fof 
his  voyage  to  England,  and,  accordingly,  took  his  passage 
aboard  the  Lushington,  then  about  to  sail ;  but  the  permission 
qf  the  government  being  necessary,  he  applied  for  it,  and 
Qj^signeq,  as  the  reason  of  his  departure,  his  intention  of  laying 
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bis  case  before  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  answer  to  this 
application  was,  in  violation  of  ail  decency,  delayed  for  a  con 
siderable  time ;  at  length,  on  the  :?8th  of  February,  a  peremp- 
tory refusal  was  sent,  unaccompauied  by  a  single  reason.  Ttius, 
to  all  appearance,  was  an  officer  deprived  of  the  means  of 
subsistence  in  India,  and  still  forcibly  detained  in  that  country, 
by  the  act  of  a  despotic  government,  and  for  that  which,  if  he 
had  not  done,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  high  military 
offence,  and  subjec  ted  to  U'L^^1  punishment.  But  the  motives 
for  this  proceeding  are  obvious :  the  governor  did  not  chuse 
that  the  Directors  simuld  receive  the  account  of  any  of  these 
proceedings  before  their  minds  had  been  duly  prepared  by 
a  creature  of  his  own ;  and,  accordingly,  no  sooner  had  his 
trusty  agent,  Buchan,  sailed  in  the  Lushington,  on  the  28th 
of  February,  than  Boles  (on  the  4th  of  March)  received  the 
^cious  permission  of  the  governor  to  follow  him,  as  he  tiould, 
to  £ngland.  This,  however,  was  no  very  easy  task  ;  the  Lush- 
ington was  the  last  ship  to  sail  from  Madras  that  season — the 
governor  was  well  aware  of  this,  and  he  violently  transported 
him  to  Bengal,  a  di3tance  of  a  tliousand  miles,  to  be  sent  home 
by  a  vessel  about  to  sail  from  that  port.  If  Major  Boles  felt 
as  we  feel  on  the  subject,  he  must  have  blessed  the  gale  that 
blew  him  from  this  scene  of  abused  power,  of  wanton  malice, 
and  of  licensed  oppression. 

The  feelings  which  these  reiterated  iicts  of  violence  pro- 
duced on  the  army  may  be  easily  conceived  :  if  they  had  not 
expressed  them,  they  would  have  been  dead  to  tlie  best  im-* 
pulses  of  human  nature  ;  for  abhorrence  of  tyranny,  and  hatred 
of  oppression,  are  passions  natural  to  man.  But  these  feel- 
ings had  not  broken  out  into  any  act  of  insubordination  or 
mutiny ;  they  were  either  pent  up  within  thetr  own  bosoms^ 
or  gave  birth  only  to  private  observations.  At  this  period, 
then.  Sir  jGeorge  Barlow  might  easily,  by  kind  and  conciliatory 
conduct,  have  appeased  the  anger,  though  he  might  not  have 
secured  the  affection,  of  the  army.  But  kindness  and  conci- 
liation, if  they  found  a  residence  in  his  own  breast,  confined 
themselves  within  their  native  limits,  and  formed  no  feature 
of  his  public  policy.  Objects  of  proscription,  and  victims  of 
power,  better  suited  his  inclinations  and  his  purpose. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Martin,  the  commanding  officer  of  a 
coi*ps,  had  comnrkittcd  the  unpardonable  offence  of  signing  the 
charges  against  Munro;  he  was  therefore  selected  as  a  tit  sub- 
ject for  persecution.  He  had  obtained  leave  to  embark  for 
£ngland,  aud  had  actually  paid  for  his  passage.  At  this  pe- 
riod he  was  forbidden  to  leave  India;  but  sonic  time  after 
he  was  agaii)  allowed  to  returo  to  Europe,  and  th^  goifexHot^ 
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who  had  not  coDdesceDded  to  assign  a  reason  (indeed  it  would 
have  bfeen  an  effort  somewhat  beyond  his  capacity)  either  for 
the  prohibition,  or  for  the  subsequent  permission,  reimbursed 
Lieutenant-colonel  Martin,  out  of  the  coflers  of  the  Company, 
the  sum  he  had  paid  for  his  passage.  Captain  Marshall  had 
had  the  unparalleled  boldness  to  speak  in  favour  of  a  gentle- 
man who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  governor.  This 
was  an  ofience  not  to  be  forgiven  ;  and  that  officer,  therefore, 
was  removed  from  his  important  situation  of  Secretary  to  the 
Military  Board,  which  he  had  long  filled  with  honour  to  him- 
self, and  advantage  to  the  public. 

Meanwhile  the  regular  troops,  who  were  stationed  at  the 
Presidency,  were  not  sparing  of  their  animadversions  on.  the 
conduct  of  this  oriental  despot.  They  proposed  to  give  a* 
dinner  in  honour  of  Major  Boles ;  but  that  officer,  with  more 
discretion  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men,  declined  the  ge- 
nerous invitation.  The  European  officers,  in  their  turn, 
refused  the  invitation  of  the  governor  to  the  government-house; 
and,  at  their  mess,  the  commanding  officer  gave  a  toast, 
strongly  expressive  of  contempt  and  hatred  for  the  individual 
person  of  Sir  George  Barlow. 

But  the  cabinet  of  Madras  began  to  perceive  that  some 
danger  might  result  from  the  general  estrangement  of  the 
armed  force,  both  European  and  native  ;  and  the  old  maxim 
of  divide  et  impera  very  naturally  occurred  to  them.  They 
resolved,  therefore,  if  possible,  to  separate  one  part  of  this 
force  from  tiie  other,  and  to  sow  dissention  where  it  was  essen- 
tial to  the  public  service  that  the  utmost  harmony  and  unity 
of  feeling  and  conduct  should  obtain.  The  motive  being  cor- 
rupt, it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  operation  should  have  been 
corrupt  also. 

"  The  officer,  whose  influence  was  most  dreaded,  and  who,  to  the 
knowledge  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  had  proposed  the  toast  just  adverted 
to,  was  complimented  with  the  command  of  the  fort,  and  a  large 
salary,  an  office  wHch  had  leen  expressly  abolished  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,  The  result  was  a  natoral  one.  The  language  and  senti- 
ments of  this  person  underwent  an  immediate  change,  and  he  atoned 
for  his  former  errors  with  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  recent  conver- 
sion. In  a  few  days  he  proposed,  at  his  mess,  the  health  of  Sir 
George  Barlow  as  a  toast.  Every  officer  of  the  corps  of  course  refused 
■it.  They  were  immediately  told,  that  they  were  ordered  to  drink  it 
by  their  commanding  officer,  and  that  he  considered,  and  would  re- 
present their  refusal  at  bead-quarters  in  England,  as  an  act  of  insub- 
ordination.    The  obnoxious  toast  was  crammed  down  their  throats, 

*'  On  the  3d  of  February,  Sir  George  Barlow  invited  each  officer 
of  the  corps  to  dinner.  Each  of  them  declined  the  invitation,  Tho 
Colonel,  however,  urged  them,  as  a  point  of  military  duty,  to  retract 
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their  answers ;  tmd,  oo  being  asked  whether  thej  were  his  orders  as 
comma Ddiog  officer^  he  told  them  that  they  were.  They  obeyed ; 
aod  the  gavtmor  of  Madras  enjoyed  the  laxary  of  receiving  twelve 
goests,  who  sat  at  his  table  with  a  sort  of  funereal  solemnity,  refusing 
to  partake  of  one  dish,  or  to  drink  one  glass  of  wine.** 

We  scarcely  know  which  most  to  reprobate  or  despise,  the 
execrable  meanness  of  the  individual  who  could  stoop  not  only 
to  invite  men  to  his  table  to  whom  he  knew  he  was  an  object 
of  hatred,  but  even  to  have  recourse  to  arbitrary  measures  to 
compel  their  attendance ;  or  the  man  who,  holding  his  majes- 
ty's commission,  and  having  the  honour  to  command  a  British 
regiment,  could  barter  his  principles  for  a  place ;  could  accept 
a  situation  which  the  giver  had  no  right  to  bestow,  and  which 
it  was  illegal  in  him  to  receive ;  could  flatter  the  man  whom 
so  recently  he  had  abused,  could  praise  him  whom  lie  had  so 
recently  condemned ;  and  who,  lastly,  could  exercise  an  au- 
thority which  did  not  belong  to  him,  to  compel  the  obedience 
of  his  officers  in  a  matter  in  no  wise  connected  with  the  ser- 
vice, and  so  to  make  them  act  in  a  manner  contrary  to  their 
own  inclinations  and  sense  of  propriety !  In  contemplating 
this  foul,  base,  and  unmanly,  transaction,  indignation  and  con- 
tempt alternately  take  possession  of  our  minds.  The  low-bred 
tyrant,  intoxicated  with  power,  abused  for  the  gratification  of 
the  meanest  passions  ;  and  the  military  weatheieock,  by  turns 
a  parasite  and  a  despot,  trained  in  the  school  of  honour,  and 
yet  descending  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  accomplishment  of  pur- 
poses as  remote  from  honour,  as  the  mind  of  Sir  George  Bar- 
low is  from  generosity  and  wisdom. 

The  governor,  however,  reaped,  in  some  degree,  the  legiti- 
mate fruits  of  his  conduct  ^*  though^'  as  an  intelligent  writer 
in  the  Asiatic  Register  for  1809,  has  observed,  "  the  source 
and  fountain  of  all  promotions,  not  a  civilian  nor  a  soldier 
could  be  induced  to  pay  more  than  a  customary  compliment  or 
courtesy  to  his  office,  while  his  house  and  board  were  deserted 
of  (by)  all  but  his  very  retainers.  His  particular  invitations 
are  rejected,  and  he  finds  himself  at  once  the  head  and  outcast 
of  society."  This,  it  must  be  conlessedy  was  not  a  very  en- 
viable situation,  but  as  he  found  it  a  hopeless  one,  he  resolved 
to  persist  in  the  line  of  conduct  which  had  produced  it. 

"  He  had  resolved  from  this  time  '  to  humble*  the  coast  army. 
This  was  his  language.  These  were  his  counsels.  I  do  not  make 
this  statement  lightly.  It  rests  on  the  authority  of  one  to  whoip  he 
disclosed  at  this  time  the  workings  of  his  mind.  The  n^eans  by  which 
this  vindictive  scheme  was  to  be  executed,  were  the  jealousies  and 
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anfipathtes  between  the  king's  troops  and  the  company's^  wbicb,  from 
tile*  competition  always  subaisting  between  those  e8tabli&baieott».roigbt 
have  been  a  Wakened  by  a  less  expert  master  in  this  sordid  and  crafty 
policy.  This  was  the  outline  of  a  system  which  an  attentive  obser- 
vation of  events  will  shew  to  have  been  faithfully  and  fatall)  pursued.*' 

It  IS  difficult  to  cenceive  any  plan  fraught  with  more  mis- 
chievoass  consequence  to  the  state,  than  this  which  malice 
hatched  in  the  bosom  of  folly.  The  security  of  the  British 
empire  in  the  east  depends,  very  materially,  upon  the  existence 
of  %  formidable  military  force  ;  and  upon  the  preservation  of  a 
strict  union  amo;ig  the  troops  employed  in  its  defence.  It  is 
also  essential  to  keep  yp  the  best  possible  understanding  be- 
tween the  native  troops  and  their  European  officers.  And  the 
attainment  of  these  two  important  points  will  be  an  object  of 
primary  consideration  with  every  wise  governor.  But  wisdom 
does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  man  ;  nor  is  it  deemed  an  in- 
dispensable qualification  for  office,  by  the  executive  government 
of  Leadenhall-street.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  therefore, 
that  Sir  George  Barlow  should  follow  its  dictates.  But,  with- 
out drawing  vcfy  largely  on  his  understanding,  it  might  Iiave 
been  reasonably  expected,  that  he  would  not  venture  on  any 
told  measure  which  should  strike  at  the  very  existence  of  the 
British  power  in  the  east.  The  qualities  of  his  mind,  which 
Exhibit  nothing  of  strength,  supplied  just  grounds  for  such  an 
expectation.  Whoever  formed  it,  however,  were  egregiously 
deceived.  By  a  strange  anomaly  in  the  mind  of  man,  fear 
Sometimes  produces  the  effi^ct  of  courage ;  and  so  it  proved  in 
the  present  case ;  the  dread  of  retracting  error,  and  acknowledge 
Jng  wrong,  which  proceeded  from  a  pusillanimous  mind,  led  to  a 
perseverance  in  both,  and  to  the  adoption  of  further  measure 
4till  more  objectionable  to  give  a  colour  and  pretext  to  the  past. 

"  In  (his  spirit,  and  with  these  objects,  he  declared  war  with  the 
whole  comniunity.  His  power  leaped  over  the  fences  of  private  life, 
boundaries  whicli  the  wildest  despotism  has  frequently  found  it  pru- 
dent to  respect.  Men  were  to  eat  by  rale  j  to  laugh  by  law.  In  vita- 
lions,  accordingly,  in  the  name  of  Lady  Barlow,  flew  around  the^ 
settlement.  They  were  pointedly  and  designedly  sent,  wberfe>  from 
secret  information,  ?t  was  well  known  they  would  be  refused.  They 
were  proposed  as  a  species  of  te8t>  and  the  penalty  erf"  rejecting  them 
was  banishment  from  their  stations,  the  displeasure  of  the  governor, 
and  the  ruiti  of  families.  Tliese  inconveniences  were  endured  with  a 
spirit  almost  dmiouming  to  that  of  martyrdom.  The  officers  of  a  bat- 
talion then  Btdtiooed  in  Fort  St.  George,  were  marched  at  a  roost  un- 
ftvourable  season,  with  their  nnoffending  seapoyt,  to  Goa,  a  station 
Expressly  selected  because  it  waf  nnbealtby.    A  military  academy  \u% 
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ftlituted  by  l.ord  W.  Beutinck,  and  approved  of  by  the  directors,  for 
tbe  preparatory  instruction  of  the  cadets  in  (be  studies  of  liieir  pro- 
^sioD,  was  dispersed,  beoaoae  eigbteeo  or  twenty  boys  bad  refused  to 
wait  upon  Lady  Barlow/* 

Our  readers  will  scarcely  be  brought  to  believe,  tliat  tins 
systematic  oppression,  which  seems  to  have  united  the  mis- 
chief of  the  monkey  with  the  ferocity  of  tbe  tiger,  could  have 
been  practised  in  a  colony  placed  under  the  protection  of  Bri- 
tish laws,  and  ruled  by  the  paternal  authority  of  the  British 
government — no,  we  beg  pardon,  by  the  commercial  sove- 
reignty of  British  traders!  Indeed,  the  facts  liere  re- 
corded are  so  very  extraordinary,  that  we  could  not  have  given 
credit  to  them  ourselves,  on  authority  inferior  to  that  of  a 
gentleman  of  character  and  respectability,  and  who  speaks 
irom  either  direct  personal  knowledge,  or  from  authentic  in- 
formation collected  on  the  spot.  Well  may  Mr.  Marsh,  in 
reference  to  these  facts,  observe —  • 

'*  Faacf  cannot  conjecture  a  state  of  things  more  disgraceful  and 
bnmiliating.  But  the  contemplaiion  ot  it  is,  happily,  not  destitute 
of  instruction.  It  shews  the  folly  of  every  aliempt  to' govern  by  a 
system,  which  wars  with  the  feelings  and  affections  of  man.  The 
splendid  solilndc  of  gir  George  Barlow,  which  is  not  brigliiencd  by 
an  unforced  smile,  nor  approached  without  a  secret  terror,  is  suffi- 
cient to  console  even  the  victims  of  his />ppression.  Condemned  to 
their  garrets,  pining  for  bread,  they  feel  a  triumph  to  which  he  is 
forbidden  to  aspire.  Tbe  moral  order  is  so  adjusted,  that,  even  iu 
prosperous  and  unpunished  oppressions,  there  is  at  Once  an  ej^ample 
to  shua,  and  a  spectacle  to  commiserate.*' 

The  officers  of  the  Madras  army,  smarting  under  repeated 
acts  of  oppression,  witnessing  severe  punishments  without 
trial,  or  even  accusation,  and  justly  dreading  the  substitution 
of  arbitrary  power  for  martial  law,  had  resolved  to  present  a 
memorial  to  the  governor-general,  stating  both  their  griev* 
ances  and  their  apprehensions,  and  supplicating  his  interpo- 
sition, for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  a  system  so  odious  in 
itself,  and  so  pernicious  in  its  effects.  It  having  been  found, 
however,  that  l^ord  Minto's  mind  had  been  already  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  they  abandoned  their 
design,  and  never  presented  the  memorial.  Still  the  bare  in- 
tention was  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime,  and  the  offensive 
manner  in  which  the  governor  of  Madras  was  mentioned  in 
the  projected  document ; — and  who  could  barely  state  his  con- 
duct, divested  of  all  coimnent  or  exaggeration,  without. giving 
offence  to  feelings  even  less  irritable  tifian  his  ?    From  tlic  pub- 
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lished  papers  of  Sir  George-  Barlow,  it  appears  that  lie  was 
aware  of  the  resolution  of  the  officers  not  to  present  their 
memorial. — "  As,"  said  the  governor,  "  I  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  spirit  of  disafiPection  was  not  gaining  ground  in 
the  army,*'  (by  wlir.rn  and  by  what  had  that  spirit  been  ex- 
cited?) ^^  it  did  not  appear  that  any  danger  was  incurred 
.  hitherto  by  waiting  for  fuller  proof,  as  to  the  individuals  who 
had  been  concerned  in  signing,  or  promoting,  the  circulation 
of  this  paper." 

"  It  was  punishment  only  that  he  required/*  observes  Mr.  Marsh 
on  this  statement  of  the  governor's ;  ''  give  hhn  bis  victim,  gorge 
him  with  bis  prey,  and  the  virtuous  governor  of  Madras  is  satisfied 
that  the  mischief  should  proceed,  and  the  guilt  be  incurred. — '  Let 
us  take  the  law  on  our  sides  :  let  them  begin.*^  He  has  no  anxieties 
about  the  quiet  or  composure  of  the  empire.  He  is  calculating  be- 
hind his  counter,  with  a  kind  of  mercantile  precision,  on  the  quantitf 
of  punishment  which  a  few  weeks  will  produce ;  balancing  so  much 
punishment  and  so  much  misery  against  so  much  passion  or  so  much 
discontent;  and  enjoying  the. secret  anticipation  of  an  usurious  pay« 
ment  in  a  more  diffused  wretchedness  and  ruin.  I  have  used  his  own 
words,  as  the  commentaries  of  his  acts.  If  wolves  reasoned,  such 
would  be  their  maxims.*' 

As  if  conscious  that  a  memorial  in  embryo,  at  least  an 
unpresented  and  relincjuished  memorial,  could  not,  of  itself, 
afford  a  plausible  pretext  for  the  infliction  of  further  severities, 
the  governor,  witn  commercial  sagacity,  threw,  as  a  make- 
weight, into  the  scale  of  offence,  an  address  which  these  offi- 
cers had  presented  to  Major  Boles,  containing  an  offer  of 
pecuniary  assistance.  We  should  have  thought  that  even  the 
most  vigilant  tyranny,  the  most  tormenting  suspicion,  could 
not  take  offence  at  such  an  offer  made  under  such  circum- 
stances. If,  indeed,  these  officers  had  suffered  a  persecuted 
brother  to  be  starvedy  which  must  have  been  the  consequence 
of  the  persecution  which  Major  Boles  sustained,  had  he  not 
met  with  assistance,  they  would  have  deserved  still  greater 
persecutions  than  the  governor  was  disposed  to  inflict.  But 
Jt  was  reserved  for  the  strangely-constructed  mind  of  Sir 
George  Barlow  to  convert  a  noble  feeling,  a  generous  sym- 
pathy, into  a  state-offence  ! 

''  Boles  bad  broken  no  law.  He  had  been  tried  by  no  law.  His 
suspension,  which  was  inflicted  on  him  by  an  arbitrary  mandate,  left 
him  without  the  means  of  life.    Miserable  indeed  must  be  the  cause 


*  *'  Romeo  and  Juliet." 
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c  f  (hat  government  which,  requiring  the  current  of  human  feelings  to 
be  turred  aside  from  their  course,  interprets  into  resistance  to  its 
authority  the  Icindly  sentiments  of  the  soul,  moving  in  obedience  to 
rature,  reason,  and  religion.  Various  corps  and  societies  did, 
therefore,  vote  a  relief  to  this  persecuted  gentleman.  I  record  tho 
fact  with  pleasure.  To  have  abandoned  him  under  such  circumstances 
to  penury  or  the  mercy  of  his  oppressor,  would*  have  been  the 
abandonment  of  all  honour  and  principle,  and  by  implication  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  the  procedure  against  him. 

Without  those  further  proofs  the  necessity  of  which  the 
governor  appears  to  have  admitted,  without  any  dread  of  cod- 
sequences,  and  without  further  provocation  of  any  kind,  the 
vengeance  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  who  became  a  judge  in  his 
own  cause,  and  who  sought  to  silence  his  accusers  by  inflicting 
on  them  a  punishment  without  a  trial,  exploded  on  the  first  of 
May,  when  he  issued  an  order  which,  had  its  direct  object 
and  intent  been  the  suscitation  of  revolt,  could  not  have 
been  better  framed  for  the  purpose. 

''  By  this  order.  Captain  Marshall,  then  at  Vizagapatam  (to  which 
station  he  had  been  removed  from  his  staff  employment  at  the 
presidency,  without  any  specified,  or  hardly  any  imaginable,  cause,) 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Martin,  are  suspended  for  having  been  prin- 
cipally concenied  in  preparing  and  circulating  the  memorial.  The 
Honourable  Lieutenant  Colonel  St.  Leger,  (then  in  Travancore)  and 
Major  de  Morgan,  are  included  in  the  same  sentence,  for  having 
actively  promoted  its  circulation,  with  Captain  James  Grant  who  had 
signed  the  address  to  Major  Boles.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  Bell, 
commanding  the  artillery  at  the  Mount,  is  deprived  of  bis  command, 
and  its  emoluments,  for  having  circulated  (as  it  was  stated)  the  same 
address  amongst  the  officers  of  his  corps,  although  he  had  never  seen 

itr 

Here  is  one  of  the  blessed  effects  of  a  man  becoming  a 
judge  in  his  own  cause,  (when,  of  course,  he  is  blind  to  facts, 
and  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice,)  and  of  inflicting  punishment 
without  trial  !  It  is  a  new  discovery  in  the  science  of  despotism 
to  punish  a  man  for  an  offence  which  he  never  committed  ; 
though,  in  such  cases,  it  is  certainly  politic  to  dispense  with 
the  necessity  of  proof,  and  even  with  the  formality  of  a  trial  ! 
But  let  us  pursue  the  list  of  proscription — if  Sir  George  Barlow 
had  been  as  conversant  in  Roman  History  as  he,  no  doubt,  is 
in  Cocker's  Arithmetic^  and  the  art  of  double  entry,  we  should 
have  been  at  no  loss  to  conjecture  whence  he  Had  selected  his 
model  and  his  guide. 

'*  Lieutenant  Colonel  Chalmers,  commanding  in  the  south  of 
Travancore,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Coppage,  lecently  appointed  to 
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the  office  of  adjutant  general,  officers  of  high  desert  and  character^ 
are  removed,  the  former  from  his  command,  ihelaJcr  from  his  stafF- 
ilppoiotment,  for  the  negative  offence  of  '  having  appeared  to  have 
taken  no  ^teps  whatever  either  to  repress  or  report  to  the  government 
ihe  improper  proceedings.*  Captain  Coombs,  Assistant  Quarter  Master 
General  in  Mysore,  is  degraded  from  that  sitnaiion,  on  the  vague 
charge  '  of  having  been  concerned  in  these  reprehensible  proceed- 
ings.' •• 

"  Of  these  officers,  four,  viz.  Lieatenaut  Colonel  St.  Leger,  Major 
de  Morgan,  Captiin  Marshall,  and  Captain  Grant,  were  ordered  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  England.  They  were  in 
efiect  bar.ibbed.  Colonel  S(.  Leger  was  ordered  to  the  presidency, 
that  this  sentence  might  be  carried  in  effect.  But  Sir  George  Barlow'» 
merciless  appetite  for  punishment  was  not  yet  satiated.  Another  order 
follows  the  ntxt  day  5  and  Captain  Smith,  Major  Keasbury,  Major 
Muirheati,  and  Major  Hazlewood,  are  degraded  from  their  respective 
commands  on  the  allegation  of  *  their  not  having  exerted  themselves s 
in  mainiaii/ing  order  and  discipline  in  their  respective  corps.*  Of 
these  puni*«hmeiits»  the  temporary  commander-in-chief  acts  as  the 
executioner,  by  the  express  deputation  of  his  master  conveyed  to  hirn 
by  letier.  He  is  simply  requested  to  remove  the  specified  delinquents 
without  any  (directions  to  inquire,  or  bear,  or  examine.  It  was 
further  comprised  w'lthin  the  duties  of  this  commission,  that  he  was 
to  remove  a  most  respectable  and  beloved  office.,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Rumley,  from  his  regiment  of  cavah),  for  this  well-defined,  clear^ 
and  intelligible,  offence^.  '  that  his  conduct  had  been  for  some  time 
unsatisfactory  !!!*** 

The  annals  of  civilized  nations  most  certainly  do  not  present 
a  transaction  parallel  to  this.  A  wholesale  proscription,  for 
offences  not  cognizable  by  martial  law,  avowedly  founded  on  the 
most  capricious,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  most  unintelligible, 
charges  ;  without  any  formal  accusation,  without  hearing  any 
evidence,  without  calling  on  the  parties  accused  for  their  de- 
fence, without  even  informing  them  that  they  are  accused ; 
such  a  deformed  mass  of  illegality  and  persecution  never  before 
astonished  the  sense,  or  roused  the  indignation,  of  a  nation  ! 
Nor  did  the  persecution  end  here,  for,  by  a  refinement  of 
cruelty,  insult  and  vexation  were  added  to  injury  and  in- 
justice. 

*'  That  nothing  might  be  wanted  to  sharpen  the  sensations  of  the 
army  to  this  proceeding,  Lieutenant  Colonel  St.  Leger  was  ordered 
to  the  presidency  under  every  circumstance  of  studied  indignity.  He 
was  suddenly  called  to  the  presidency  from  Travancore,  the  theatre 
of  his  victories.  While  he  was  obeying  this  order,  he  received 
another  at  Madura,  where  a  severe  indisposition  had  obliged  him  to 
halt,  directing  him  not  to  proceed  to  Trichinopoly,  but  circurtously  by 
the  sea-coast  to  Poooamalie^    a  place  of  confinement  for  French 
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prisoners  $  and,  as  if  this  was  not  iufficiently  offensive  m  bit  fenNngk^ 
It  was  specified  thdt  if  be  hesitated  obedienee,  be  was  to  bd 
marcbed  under  0  guard  to  that  station.  Here  hc^  first  learnt  the  dUeged 
crime,  for  which  hev  wai  exposed  to  all  this  insoletice  of  power.  Hii 
humble  applications  for  an  opportunity  of  defence,  or  a  spebificatioa 
of  the  evidence  against  bim>  were  of  coarse  disregarded. 

The  prohibition  which  ordered  him  not  to  proceed  in  the  direct 
road,  in  pursnance  of  his  origina)  orxlers,  may  at  first  appear  ratbei* 
mysterious.  But,  Trichinopoly,  which  was  in  the  direct  route,  was  the 
place  of  Colonel  St.  Leger*s  residence.  His  domestic  establisbmenf^ 
and  a  great  part  of  his  personal  property^  were  there  :  and  bad  b^ 
been  permitted  to  have  gone  tbere^  he  might  have  diminished  the 
pecuniary  loss  of  a  sudden  departure  from  India.  This  did  not 
escape  the  Governor  of  Madras,  by  no  means  an  unskilfdl  professor  of 
fhe  art  of  tormenting.  At  Poonamalie,  the  resolution  of  Sir  George 
Barlow  was  intimated  to  him,  that  he  was  to  proceed  to  Calcutta,  and 
that  a  ship  was  detained  to  convey  him  to  that  settlement.  It  was, 
however,  at  last,  but  with  a  bad  grace,  permitted  him  to  visit  thm 
presidency  for  a  few  days,  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  arrangements 
for  this  voyage.  In  a  short  time  afterwards,  th^e  gentlemen  wero 
ordered  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  Bengal.  They  were  there  to  wait 
the  |>rotracted  and  uncertain  chances  of  a  ship  for  England,  as  if  it 
entered  into  Sir  G.  Barlow*s  calculations,  that  the  intermediate  expenoe 
of  snbsisteoce  in  a  place  where  they  had  00  connections,  would 
sharpen  the  ponlibment  already  in^ted  on  bis  imporerished 
victims. 

**  Colonel  St.  Leger  thus  proclaimed  at  a  traitor  and  mntineer^ 
while  all  information  concerning  his  supposed  oflence  was  denied  to 
him ;  about  to  be  forcibly  sent  home  without  the  materials  for  his 
defence  against  the  inventive  obloquy,  and  ficthions  statements  of  his 
focuser ;  consulted  a  professional  gentleman.  He  was  advised  to 
^oceed  against  Sir  George  Barlow  in  a  civil  action.  This  was  pracr 
Iteable  by  the  wise  provisions  of  an  act  parsed  in  the  2 1st  year  of 
George  III.  remedial  of  oppressions  and  injuries  committed  by  the 
Governors  in  India,  who  are  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  bis 
Majesty's  courts  by  their  respective  charters.  The  statute  enables  the 
injured  party  to  demand  copies  of  the  orders  of  government,  and  tm 
take  the  examinations  of  witnesses,  which,  being  anthenticatod  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  are  to  be  deemed  good  evidence  in  the  courts  at 
Westminster,  the  plaintiff  making  oath  of  the  matters  complained 
of,  and  giving  security  to  prosecute  the  complaint  within  two  years  of 
the  return  of  the  defendant  to  England. 

«*  The  afHdavit  was  duly  sworn,  and  Colonel  St.  Leger  began  to 
prepare  for  the  necessary  examinations  of  witne>83$,  and  to  instruct 
bis  cooosel,  when  he  received  an  ui^ex;  acted  order  to  embark.  He 
immediately  applied  for  longer  time,  to  complete  the  preliminary  steps 
to  the  suit  he  intended  to  insiitute,  protesting  agninst  a  forced  and 
hurried  embarkation  under  those  circumstances.  This  application  was 
ineffectual,  and  he  was  forced  on  board,  before  he  could  even  procure 
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)lie  necessary  secority  required  by  the  statute.  The  plaintiff  being 
then  removed^  Sir  George  Barlow  proceeded  to  the  examination  of 
bis  own  witnesses.  The  order  of  the  Ist  of  May,  therefore,  and  the 
mode  of  its  enforcement,  as  it  operated  on  this  gentleman,  were 
not  merely  the  infliction  of  arbitrary  punishment,  but  the  deprivation 
to  a  British  subject  of  a  legal  remedy  given  him  by  the  Legislature. 
The  constitution  and  law  of  £ngland  would  be  senseless  sounds,  if 
such  a  proceeding  was  followed  by  no  criminal  consequences.** 

Here  we  must  pause,  and  for  the  present  take  leave  of  Sir 
George  Barlow  and  his  administration ;  leaving  our  readers  to 
contemplate  the  scenes  which  we  have  here  brought  before 
them,  and  which,  certainly,  will  afford  them  ample  fund  for 
meditation,  for  the  current  month.  In  our  next  we  propose 
to  bring  our  notice  of  this  very  extraordinary  and  most  interest- 
ing production  to  a  close. 

(To  be  concluded  in  ournexL) 
REVIEWERS  REVIEWED. 


Remarks  on  the  Calumnies  published  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  the 
English  Ship  Buiidtrs. 

Iv  every  public  contest,  the  desire  of  gaining  the  benefit  of  general 
opinion  occasions  some  appeals  through  the  medium  of  the  pres8> 
These  appeals  are  of  course  to  be  viewed  as  the  pleadings  of  the 
parties  before  the  grand  tribunal  of  the  British  nation,  and  can  obtain 
attention  only  in  proportion  as  their  reasoning  is  conformable  to 
experience  and  common  sense,  and  their  statements  are  supported  by 
proof  or  by  ^ts  admitted  or  indisputable.  While  the  contending 
parties  stand  on  equal  ground,  neither  has  a  right  to  complain  ;  but  it 
modem  times,  there  is  an  intermediate  trikwnal,  which,  under  the 
pretext  of  pronouncing  judgment  in  matters  of  literature,  dogmatizes 
In  religion,  politics,  and  on  every  subject  connected  with  the  public 
and  wirh  individuals.  The  conductors  of  these  publications,  assuming 
the  character  of  judges,  play  the  part  of  advocates,  and  very  often  the 
very  parties  interested  in  the  disputed  matter  prefer  their  own  memo- 
rials in  the  shape  of  criticisms  on  the  statements  of  their  adversaries  : 
thus  appearing  to  decide,  while  they  are,  in  fact,  not  advancing  the 
determinations  of  a  candid  judgment,  but  venting  the  suggestions  of 
malice  or  of  interest. 

.  The  Ship-builders  of  England  are  inlitled  to  complain  of  the  use 
which  has  been  made  against  thetp  of  this  engine  of  pretended  judg- 
ment, converted  as  it  has  been  into  the  means  of  disseminating 
cahimny,  and  infusing  into  the  public  mind  errors  of  the  most 
dangerous  description,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  a  plan  of  the 
ui<Mt  ruinous  tendency. 
The  Ship»builders  who  have  estabiiihments  within  the  Port  of 
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London  and  at  the  Outports,*  with  regret,  bat  with  confidence,  have 
been  obliged  to  submit  to  the  legislature,  and  now  submit  to  the 
public,  a  short  view  of  the  grievances  under  which  they  lat>our  in 
consequence  of  a  modern  construction  of  the  law  relating  to  shipping, 
and  their  apprehensions  for  themselves  and  the  nation  at  larg«  should 
the  system  so  inauspiciously  begun  be  continued  and  extended. 

The  subject  of  their  complaint  is  the  modern  practice  of  admitting 
India-built  ships  to  all  the  rights  of  registry,  and  all  the  privileges  of 
British  lx>ttom8. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  a  system  of  mariiime  law, 
established  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  by  means  of  which 
the  commercial  prosperity  and  naval  pre-eminence  of  the  British 
nation  have  progressively  advanced,  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  to  an 
unrivalled  extent,  should  now  be  treated  as  a  mere  untried  problem  in 
politics,  at  the  best  5  or  by  some,  as  a  pernicious  delusion,  wh:ch>  far 
from  causing,  has  rather  retarded,  the  attainment  of  national  great- 
ness. It  must  be  an  object  of  still  more  painful  regret  to  those  who 
are  obliged  to  present  themselves  as  suitors  before  the  great  public 
tribunal,  to  feel  that  they  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pleading  foe 
the  preservation  of  establishments  upon  which  immense  capitals  have 
been  expended,  and  which,  protected  by  a  benevolent  and  fostering 
system  of  law,  have  grown  into  an  unexampled  state  of  national 
utility  and  importance.  Yet  the  ship-builders  feel  confident  that 
their  application  will  not  be  vain,  and  that  from  the  justiteand  wisdom 
of  the  legislature  they  shall  receive  that  attention  and  relief  which 
their  case  so  forcible  requires. 

Indeed  the  present  niode  of  appeal  would  hardly  have  been  neces- 
sary,  had  not  great  efforts  been  used,  and  particularly  in  the  publica- 
tion above  noticed,  to  excite  prejudice  by  representing  the  Ship-build- 
ers of  London  as  clamorous,  unreasonable,  interested  individuals, 
jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  other  l>odies,  and  unfortunately  possesed 
of  too  much  influence,  which  they  used  to  the  perversion  of  justice. 
They  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  interested— deeply  interested  ; 
for  not  only  their  own  large  capitals,  but  for  the  welfare,  almost  the 
existence  of  some  thousands  of  families,  and  many  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals, depends  on  their  being  able  to  resist  with  effect  the  growth  of 
a  system  which  menaces  them  with  ruin.  An  appeal  of  this  nature, 
on  the  mere  score  of  private  interest,  has  never  yet  been  treated  with 
disregard ,-  but  in  the  present  instance,  individual  grievance  is  not  the 
prominent  part  of  the  case,  the  injuiy  to  the  public  spreads  more 
wide  and  strikes  more  deep.  If  these  parties  have  any  portion  of 
the  influence  which  is  invidiously  attributed  to  them,  it  arises  not 
from  their  own  wealth,  importance  or  activity,  but  from  that  feeling 
which  truth  and  justice  enable  them  to  impart  to  the  candid,  patriotic 
and  disinterested,  that ,  their  cause  is  not  narrow,  individual,  or  per* 
sonal,  but  expansive,  grand^  and  national. 

*  Sec  the  votes  in  1S12, 1813,  and  1814. 
Dd  2 
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It  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  this  country  has  been  essentially  promoted  by  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  which  have  been  exerted  by  those  individuals, 
who  have  pi  ogressively  formed  extensive  establishments  for  supplying 
merchant  adventurers  with  the  means  of  carrying  their  enterprising 
speculations  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  ocean. 

The  certainty  of  easily  procuring  a  fit  ship^  of  any  description  and 
magnitude,  and  in  any  definite  period,  has  removed  one  of  the 
greatest  diiBculties  under  wbidi  our  ancestors  Jabonred  -,  for  tbey^ 
when  ic  was  requisite  for  any  commercial  pursuit  of  consequence, 
and  sometimes  even  for  the  purposes  of  war,  were  obliged  to  have 
recource  to  foreigners,  for  the  hire  of  their  very  inferior  ships,  when 
compared  with  those  of  our  own  country  at  present  ;  and  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  what  would  now  have  been  the  state  of  our  shipping 
if  that  system  had  been  invariably  pursued. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  us,  the  occasional  suspension  of  inter- 
course, to  which  hostilities  have  given  rise,  has  rendered  it  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  encourage  ship-building  at  home  ^  and,  until  lately 
it  has  kept  equal  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  country  to  its  present 
state  of  pre-eminence  in  the  scale  of  nations. 

It  is  true  that  our  commerce,  at  this  day,  might  be  carried  on 
for  some  time  in  foreign  ships,  were  British  ships  and  British  ship* 
building  establishments  annihilated.  Tonnage  might  be  procured  in 
ships  of  every  description,  from  foreigners,  either  ou  hire  or  by  pur- 
chase ;  but  what  the  effect  would  be,  in  a  few  years,  may  easily  be 
conjectured,  thongh  much  too  painful  to  contemplate. 

The  advantages  which  this  country  has  derived  since  the  Revo- 
lution, from  building  ships  of  war  in  private  yards,  are  too  num^rou* 
for  description ;  but  the  most  essential  benefit  that  system  has  pro- 
duced, is  our  present  maritime  ascendancy,  which  would  not  have 
been  attained,  but  for  the  efforts  made  in  the  private  establishments 
daring  the  American  war,  when  they  were  invited,  in  the  most 
pressing  manner,  to  relinquish  a  part  of  their  private  business^  and 
to  build  for  the  public  service  -,  and,  at  that  time,  it  was  only  nocet* 
sary  for  a  builder  to  intimate  that  he  was  disposed  to  undertake  work» 
and  he  was  immediately  employed.  If  this  measure  had  not  been 
resorted  to,  the  greatest  efforts  which  the  king's  yards  could  possibly 
have  made,  would  have  been  totally  inadequate  to  withstand  the 
gigantic  exertions  of  our  enemies  to  overwhelm  us  by  a  superior 
navy. 

For  the  purposes  of  duly  appreciating  the  value  of  the  private 
ship*boilding  establishments,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  recur  to  the  state  of  the  country,  and  to  the  feeling  of 
the  public  mind,  on  great  and  pressing  emergencies ;  for  instance, 
when  Admiral  Byng  was  sent  against  the  Frfench,  at  Toulon,  with  a 
fleet  in  so  bad  a  condition  as  almost  to  justify  the  event  which  fol- 
lowed. When  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were  cruis- 
ing In  &e  British  channel,  and  menacing  Plymooth  unopposed,  and 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  give  the  English  admiral  orders  not  to  risk 
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jt^gqneral  engagement. .  Wheo  Lord  Cornwallis  was  blocked  ap  in  the 
Chesapeake,  and  in  consequence  of  not  being  relieved,  was  compelled 
to  sorrendcr  his  army  to  a  superior  force.  When  the  fall  of  all  the 
West  India  Llands  would  have  been  inevitable,  had  not  the  junction 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  been  prevented  by  the  gallant  con* 
duct  of  Lord  Rodney  and  his  boki  associates.  When  Gibraltar  was 
left  to  its  fate,  the  siege  being  covered  by  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  untrt 
Lord  Howe,  by  a  desperate  effort,  and  at  incalculable  risk,  almost 
nairacolously  succeeded  in  relieving  it.  Or  if  the  liiutineers  at  the. 
Nore  had  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  whole  fleet,  land  an  entire 
revolt  was  then  riot  thought  improbable,  would  the  kings  yards  alone 
have  been  sufficient  to  supply  a  navy,  in  time  to  meet  our  enemies  > 
Or  when  the  gallant  and  ever-to-be-lanacnted  Nelson  fought  his  last 
Bnd  glorious  battle,  an  action  to  which  the  exertion  of  the  private 
builders  mainly  contributed,  by  repairing,  in  a  very  short  time,  in  the 
tpring  of  1805,  ten  sail  of  sixty-four  gun  ships,  two  or  three  of  which 
were  in  that  action,  nnd  the  others  sent  to  the  Norih-seas,  to  relieve 
as  many  seventy.fours  on  that  station,  which  had  joined  Lord  Nel- 
aon's  fleer,  without  which  prompt  and  timely  aid,  it  is  generally  un- 
derstood his  Lordship  would  have  been  unable  to  achieve  that  great 
and  memorable  victory  ?* 

When,  recently,  the  whole  country  was  alarmed  at  the  threatened 
invasion,  to  quiet  the  public  mind  it  was  necessary  that  a  fleet  should 
apeedily  be  afloat,  equivalent  in  force,  and  of  a  class  adapted,  to  meet 
the  enemy  j  the  private  yards  were  employed,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  as 
if  by  magic,  a  very  numerous  and  powerful  armament  was  created, 
9nd  although  it  wis  not  brought  into  action,  in  immediately  repelling 
invaders,  it  was  found  very  useful  in  annoying  the  enemy's  small 
vessels,  ^nd  completely  interrupting  all  his  coasting  intercourse. 

The  public  naval  arsenals  have  fi'equenlly  been  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed  by  incendiaries,  and  it  lately  occurred  to  some 
reflecting  person  (whq  for  communicating  the  thought  merits  the 
thanks  of  his  country)  that  it  might  enter  into  the  contemplation  of 
some  inveterate  foe,  to  give  a  fatal  blow  to  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  £ngland,  by  distributing  a  number  of  small  foreign  vessels,  under 
neutral  flags,  in  different  parts*  of  the  Thames,  and  using  them  as  Are- 
ships  at  a  concerted  moment.  Whether  the  idea  had  ever  entered  the 
l^iod  of  any  of  gur  enemies  is  not  public^  known,  btu  its  execution   . 

^It  may  he  here  observed,  in  reply  to  an  observation  in  a 
pamphlet  recently  published,  wherein  it  is  round  1>-  stated  that  the 
average  duratii^tt  of  British-built  ships  is  only  'eight  years,*  that 
several  of  the  sixty-four  gun  ships  above  alluded  to  were  at  tluLt  time 
lirom  aeventeen  to  twenty  years  old,  and  that  some  of  them  were  ihen 
repaired  for  tbe^st  time,  and  with  Jir,  and  are  now  and  have  been 
actually  in  the  service  since  that  period ;  and  what  may  be  mor« 
attODtsbiDg  to  the  author  of  the  tract  re&i^red  to— that  most  of  tho^ 
ahlps  were  built  in  the  private  y^rds  / 
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!s  now  rendered  impossible,  by  a  very  judicious  regulation,  whick 
compels  all  neutrals,  of  doubtful  character,  to  consort  together. 
.  It  is  in  times  of  great  alarm,  and  under  circumstances  of  emer« 
gency,  that  the  importance  of  these  establishments  is  to  be  esti- 
mated, which  from  their  extent  and  preparation  are  constantly  in  a 
state  to  render  immediate  succour,  and  not  in  times  like  the  present, 
when  every  unreflecting  person  sleeps  at  ease,  satisfied  that  no  mu- 
tinous spirit  exists  in  our  navy,  that  the  whole  coast  of  France  is  com- 
pletely blockaded,  and  our  fleets  range  the  sea>  invincible. 

A  very  few  years  ago  these  propositions  Were  so  universally  conced- 
ed, and  the  importance  of  the  British  ship-builders  as  a  body  so  well 
understood,  that  any  statement  on  the  subject  would  have  been  deem- 
ed absolutely  superfluous,  or  perhaps  ridiculed  as  the  mere  offspring 
of  vanity  aud  egotism  :  yet  such  is  the  change  which  has  been  effect- 
ed within  these  few  years,  that  speakers  and  writers  are  now  to  be 
found  who  question  their  merits,  ridicule  their  apprehensions,  stig- 
matize their  efforts  as  the  result  of  interested  combination  and  undue 
influence,  and  even  treat  the  annihilation  of  their  establishments  as 
a  matter  hardly  to  be  deprecited,  or  perhaps  rather  to  be  promoted. 
And  these  great  exertions  and  unwarranted  attacks  are  made  in  favour 
of  a  new  and  alien  interest,  an  interest  which  when  first  it  shewed  it* 
self  was  favoured  by  no  party,  but  which,  having  gained  at  first  a 
temporary  sanction,  is  now  seeking  not  only  permanence,  but  such 
advantages  and  encouragement  as  will  finally  drive  the  art  of  ship- 
building, with  all  its  auxiliary  employments,  from  the  banks  of  the 
1'hames  to  the  shores  of  India. 

The  first  trace  of  this  innovation  is  to  be  found  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  East  India  company  in  1787.  In  that  year  Mr.  David  Scott  pro- 
posed to  the  directors  to  employ  India-built  ships,  under  an  allega- 
tion that  the  British  ships  could  not  be  supplied  with  freight  outward* 
The  proposal  was  rejected,  as  not  less  pernicious  than  the  pretext  by 
which  it  was  supported  was  unfounded. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  repulse,  the  favourers  of  the  new  project 
knew  too  well  the  effects  of  perseverance  to  give  up  their  pretensions 
and  their  hopes.  The  late  Lord  Melville,  so  long  the  oracle  on  India 
affairs,  espoused  their  cause,  and  in  the  years  1792  and  1793#  the  re- 
jected plan  was  again  brought  forward,  recommended  in  terms  of 
specious  generality,  as  being  calculated  to  increase  the  exports  of 
Br  tish  manufactures  and  produce,  and  to  bring  home  the  fortunes  of 
individuals.  At  this  time,  perhaps,  it  had  not  been  clearly  apprehend* 
ed  by  any  but  those  who  were  most  intimately  in  the  secret,  that  the 
defined  end  of  this  project  was  to  raise  a  rivalship  in  India,  which 
should  altogether  prevent  the  exportation  of  all  those  numerous  and 
important  British  manufactures  which  are  used  in  the  structure  and 
•quipments  of  ships,  and  that  the  fortunes  of  individuals  were  to  be 
brought  home  not  in  specie,  bills,  or  sncb  goods  as  would  contribute 
to  the  revenue,  and  extend  the  scope  of  mercantile  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  but  in  shape  of  ships  ready  huUt  and  equipped,  to  be 
admitted  to  registry,  and  all  the  advantages  of  British  builti^essela, 
and  thus  to  realize  fortunes  for  the  company*!  servants  in  Asia,  by  the 
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destractioQ  of  valuable  establishments,  and  the  ruin  of  nierUorious 
individuals  at  home, 

Under  the  general  impression  above  alluded  to,  a  bill  was  prepared 
'  for  allowing,/or  a  limited  time  the  importation  of  goods  from  India 
and  China,  and  other  parts  within  the  limits  of  the  exclusive  trade  of 
the  East  India  Company,  in  ships  not  British  built,  nor  registered 
as  such  ;  and  for  the  exportation  of  goods  from  Great  Britain  by  the 
same  ships  under  certain  restrictions.* 

Jastly  alarmed  at  tiie  probable  efiects  of  such  an  innovation,  al- 
though its  ultimate  objects  were  still  concealed,  the  Ship-builders  in 
the  Port  of  London  applied  to  government  for  protection,  and  received 
from  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Melville  (then  Mr.  Dandas)  the  most  positive 
assurances  that  the  measure  should  only  be  limited  and  temporary. 
And  in  fact  the  act  which  afterwards  passed,  and  is  known  as  the  35 
Geo.  III.  c.  11%  is  limited  in  duration  to  the  then  existing  war,  and 
eighteen  months  after  its  termination,  and  contains  some,  though  slight 
restrictions.  Indeed,  the  Ship-builders  coufd  hardly  contemplate  thd 
extension  which  has  since  been  given  to  the  plan  of  superseding 
their  employment,  when  they  found  the  minds  of  both  the  great 
statesmen  they  approached,  impressed  with  the  principle  which  Lord 
Melville  afterward  expressed  in  writing  to  them,  when  he  said,  '  the 
1  irge  ships  built  for  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  have  always 
appeared  to  me  necessarily  connected  with  the  permanent  interests  of 
this  country,  in  so  far  as  they  afford  a  steady  and  invariable  employ- 
ment to  the  ship-building  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and,  by  that 
means,  secure  to  its  naval  interests  a  ready  supply  of  workmen  and 
manufacturers  of  ship-building  materials,  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
State  may  require  it:  His  Lordship  further  said,  that  he  gave  it  at 
iiis  decided  opinion,  '  That  the  whole  of  the  China  trader  and  the 
whole  of  the  regular  trade,  of  the  East  India  company,  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  carried  on  only  in  the  ships  of  the  description  of  those  to 
whom  he  had  just  alluded.'* 

Tiie  security  in  which  these  declarations  were  calculated  to  lull  thp 
Ship-builders  was  increased  by  the  conduct  of  the  East  India  Company, 
who  as  a  body,  uniformly  declared  against  the  project  for  buildinfl| 
ships  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  registry  in  England.  They  employed 
ranch  research,  and  by  their  committee  drew  up  an  able  and  luminous 
report*  on  the  subject,  in  which,  both  by  fact  and  argument,  they 
disapproved  and  refuted  all  the  assertions  and  reasonings  advanced  in 
favour  of  the  plan.  They  undertook  this  task  in  consequence  of  let* 
ters  on  the  sobject  transmitted  by  Lord  Melville  i  and  this  correspond 
dence  was  so  conducted,  that  no  doubt  was  enterta'med  by  the  ship- 
builders that  the  statute  of  the  35th  of  the  king  would  be  permitted 
to  expire  at  its  appointed  time,  during  the  short  peace  of  Amiens.  To 


*  See  Collection  of  these  Reports  published  by  J.  M.  Richard- 
ton,  Corohill,  and  Black  and  Co.,  LeadenhalUstroet,  in  octavo, 
1809. 
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tl)eir  great  ft;irprisf>  bowever^  and  without  ihelr  hayiog  received 
tbe  lejst  intimation  of  the  measure  intended,  an  act  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  iptb  Marcb^  1802,  into  which  had  been  inf  reduced 
t  claose  for  continuing  the  efiect  of  the  former  statute,  during  th^^ 
whole  term  of  the  company's  charter. 

The  passing  of  this  act  (42  Geo.  III.  c.  20.)  was  the  more  surpris- 
ing, as  it  was  known  that  a  committee  of  the  directors  of  the  East 
India  company  were  at  that  tim€  employed  in  drawing  up  a  report  oii 
the  private  trade  and  on  ship  building  ;  and  a  report  very  shortly  after- 
wards appeared,  dated  the  24th  March,  1802,  containing  the  decided 
pnd  well-reasoned  objections  of  the  company  against  the  measure  pro- 
|k>sed.  But  it  appears  that  while  the  body  was  thus  earnest  in  expos^ 
ing  the  evils  to  be  apprehended ,  some  of  its  members  were  not  less 
meager  to  secqre  the  individual  pro^t  which  might  be  expected,  and  had 
made  their  private  arrang^ements  for  carrying  to  its  greatest  iextent,  a 
^rade  which  the  directors  at  large,  with  thf  entire  approbation  qf  the 
froprietors,  and  general  assent  of  the  public,  deprecated  as  highly  pre- 
judicial to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

Under  the  sanctiqn^  thus  obtained,  and  with  the  capital  and  encou- 
ragenoent  thus  supplied,  the  business  of  ship-buildipg  in  India  has 
fiver  since  pTocpeded.  The  general  trade  of  the  cozpp^ny  is  now  ra* 
pid]y  centering  itself  in  Indian  built  bottoms  -,  the  royal  navy  has 
^hips  of  the  line  and  frigates  supplied  from  the  shores  of  Asia ;  the 
proprietors  of  these  establishments,  encouraged  by  success,  do  not 
licruple  to  unfold  their  plan  of  dealing  in  ships,  ready*built  atid  equip- 

S;d,  (US  an  article  of  commerce,  in  which  they  can  easily  undersell  thq 
ritish  ship-builder ;  and,  to  extinguish  at  once  every  hope  of  advan- 
tage in  the  proprietors  of  British  capital  and  the  patrons  of  British  in- 
4u9ti7,  eve^y  article  used  in  the  eqqlpment  of  these  vessels,  cordage, 
caojiras,  end  iron,  is  to  be  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  India.  Cop- 
ffit  is  libpQrted  there  from  the  south  coast  of  America  at  ipucb  less 
cost  than  it  can  be  purchased  here. 
The  JBaat  India  company  obtain  from  these  Asiatic  ship  builders  their 
regular  and  China  trade.     Men  of  war  «ad 
tir  docks  -,  and  from  the  extension  of  their  em- 
bat  in  all  the  yards  within  the  port  of  London, 
nstructing  forty-one  ships,  not  a  single  sliip  is^ 
'  docks,  which  have  accommodation  for  the  re-  ' 
ips,  eighteen  only  are  undergoing  repairs,  and 

OS  nature  of  itiiiovatjon ;  such  are  the  effects  of 
ward  in  the  OQoat  naodest  terms  of  seJf  deniai, 
d  Melville  only  with  a  reserve  of  a  positive 
large  ships  built  for  the  East  India  CQippanj  ace 
vith  the  permanent  interests  of  the  country,  as 
they  afibrd  a  steady  and  invariable-employment  lo -the  shtp-buHding 
jqilimsu  of  i^rieat  Britain,  and  by  thgt  meaaa  .secpre  to  it«  naval  io- 

f    /■'...   ■ ^^ — ^— — 7**-- *^, 

f  March,  1814. 
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terest  a  iteadjr  supply  of  workmen  and  mauufdcturers  of  sbip-buildbg 
materials,  when  the  exigency  of  the  state  may  require  it" 

While  this  portentous  state  of  things  has  been  advancing  upon  them, 
jtfae  ship-builders  and  other  persons  connected  with  equipment  of  ves- 
sels have  not  omitted  to  express  their  apprehensions  on  the  subject. 
Pens  have  been  drawn  and  speeches  made  on  the  oiher  side,  in  whicb 
their  case  has  been  variously  treated  ;  the  persons  interested  assuming 
a  different  tone  as  their  prosperity  advanced,  and  their  establishments 
promised  to  be  permanent.  At  firsts  they  kept  in  view  the  reserves 
which  prevailed  in  ihc  mind  of  Lord  Melville,  and  treated  their  own 
xnanofacture  as  small  and  harmless,  and  the  fears  of  the  ship-builders 
pf  England  as  vain  and  groundless ;  but  the  ma&k  is  pow  thrown  off, 
9nd  they  do  not  conceal  that  their  hopes  extend  almost  altogether  to 
the  annihilation  of  the  London  establishments ;  or  if,  in  mercy, 
their  existence  is  permitted,  it  is  to  be  only  as  the  means  of  mana- 
facturing  smaller  vessels,  and  repairing  the  India-built  ships,  if  their 
aid  for  that  purpose  shall  be  wanted  ;  but  which,  from  experience, 
l^ince  their  introduction  in  1794,  is  not  to  be  rehed  on^  as  affording 
any  relief  to  the  shipwrights  and  other  manufacturers  here. 

Acandingto  these  persons,  teak,  thp  timber  of  which  the  Indian 
vessels  are  said  to  be  made,  groves  in  the  British  uriiiories  in  Asia, 
and  is,  in  all  respects,  preferable  to  oak  ;  be8idei>,  the  scarcity  of  oak 
timber  in  England  does  not  allow  of  its  extenbive  etppipy  in  ship- 
building, and  this  scarcity  neither  can,  nor  ou^ht  to  be  remedied. 
They  do  not  hesitate  to  maintam  that  the  private  yards  in  England 
have,  by  tbeir  building  of  ships,  disgraced  and  injured  the  navyi 
and,  far  from  agreeing  with  Lord  Melville  on  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing together  the  artificers  and  manufacturers  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  shipsi,  they  insist  that  there  is  no  probability  of  their  emi- 
gration, for  that  if  not  retained  as  shipwrights,  they  will  find  work  as 
inillwrigbts,  wheelrights,  or  house-carpenters,  or  obtain  some  other 
employ,  so  as  to  be  easily  supported,  and  their  services  will  be  ob- 
tained when  wanted  ;  though  the  emigration  in  1 80:^*  must  be  io  the 
recollection  of  every  one  acquainted  with  maritime  afJFairs. , 

3ome  of  these  statements  seetn  so  wild  aud  unfounded,  that  it 
would  hardly  be  necessary  to  notice  them»  did  it  not  appear,  from  the 
confidence  with  which  they  are  advanced,  that  a  disposiiion  exists  some^ 
sc^A^tf  to  press  this  treasure  to  its  ptmost  extent,  without  regarding 
too  nearly  the  arguments  by  which  it  may  be  supported  or  opposed. 

The  great  fact  on  whidi  this  whole  project  has  been  founded*  i» 
that  off  inexhaiistible  forests  of  teak  grow! pg  within  the  British  do« 
ininioos,  fit  for  Ship-building,  and  being  left  to  waste,  while  an 
alarming  and  increasiog  scarcity  is  felt  at  home.  The  desire  to  turn 
this  distant  treasure  to  advantage  has  dazzled  the  sight  and  perplexed 
the  judgment  of  speculators  to  sucb  a  degree^  as  to  make  them  pursuf^ 

^  See  the  letter  addreiBed  to  the  Adnairaltj  io  tbii  yeafj  on  ihaC 
•object, 
t  But  see  Colonel  Symea  aod  others. 
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the  acquisitioa>  at  first  indifferent  to,  and  at  length  triumphant  in, 
the  calamity  to  be  brought  on  the  proprietors  of  establishments  at 
home,  and  all  who  depend  on  them.  Without  inquiring  too  exactly, 
whether  the  ships  manufactured  in  India  are  built  all  of  teak,  or  whe- 
ther the  wood  of  which  they  are  made  does  grow  entirely  within  the 
British  dominions )  it  would  be  well  to  consider,  in  a  more  extensive 
way,  whether  the  building  of  British  vesse .8  of  English  timber  is  a 
measure  of  policy  which  ought  so  easily  to  be  given  up ;  and  whether 
the  growth  of  oak  at  home,  and  its  importation  in  the  manner  hitherto 
used,  ought  not  to  be  still  strenuously  promoted  and  encouraged  by  an 
adherence  to  old  legislative  provisions. 

India  is  not  yet  properly  to  be  considered  as  a  British  colony,  but  it 
is  rapidly  assuming  that  character.  When  peace  should  have  given 
leisure  for  the  information  of  new  associations,  when  the  want  of 
immediate  protection  is  not  so  strongly  felt  as  at  present,  and  when 
the  power  of  the  East  India  Company  shall  have  received  a  few  more 
assaults  froip  enterprizing  individuals,  or  rival  bodies,  their  territory 
will  in  no  respect  di6fer  from  that  which  is  properly  called  a  colony. 
The  rational  fears  expressed  by  the  directors,  in  their  excellent  Report 
of  the  27th  of  January,  1801,  will  be  rapidly  realized,  and  after 
encouraging  a  manufacture  and  trade  to  the  extent  to  which  that  in 
question  will  be  carried,  they  will  in  vain  exert  their  enfeebled  ener- 
gies in  an  endeavour  to  prevent  those  independent  commercial  enter* 
prizes  which  will  have  the  effect  they  so  justly  deprecate,  of  present* 
ing  the  British  character  in  a  new  and  degrading  light  before  the 
natives,  introducing  bands  of  needy,  fallacious,  and  desperate  adven- 
turers, and  weakening  by  means  of  a  separate  British  interest,  the 
important  and  delicate  cause  of  British  ascendancy. 

In  commercial  respects,  it  is  difficult,  even  now,  to  distinguish 
ihe  British  dominions  in  India  from  a  colony ;  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples are  applicable  to  each  ;  the  same  course  must  be  pursued,  the 
same  errors  must  be  avoided,  to  give  prosperity  to  both. 

It  is  a  truth  little  disputed,  that  colonies  or  alien  establishments 
))eGome  burthensome,  and  cease  to  be  useful,  when  their  productions^ 
natural  or  manufactured,  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  parent  or 
governing  state.  India,  at  the  first  view,  would  seem  aslittlo  likely 
as  any  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  become  in  that  way  injurioua 
to  Great  Britain.  Yet,  by  the  ingenuity  of  commercial  cupidity^ 
means  have  been  found  to  render  that  country  the  rival  of  England  ia 
the  building  and  equipment  of  ships,  and  in  all  the  arts  contributory 
thereto.  The  legislative  vigilance,  which  prevents  the  importation 
of  a  silk  or  a  muslin  handkerchief,  is  lulled  to  sleep  ;  and  while  a 
ready  clamour  would  be  raised  at  an  attempt  which  might  tend  to 
injure  the  manufactures  of  Spitai  Fields,  or  of  the  linen  districts, 
the  complaints  of  those  who  would  preserve  to  the  cocmtry  one  of 
itf  MOST  VITAL  ARTS  are  treated  with  scorn,  as  the  ootcry  of  half- 
a-dozen  ititertsted  individuals.  In  all  cases  of  grievance  or  hardship* 
the  oppressed  or  interested  parties  mnst  necessarily  be  the  first  to 
complain  j  bat  when  their  case  is  once  fiiirlj  committsd  to  public 
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investigation,  it  becomes  a  public  concern  $  it  is  to  be  judged  by  its 
importance  and  its  truth,  and  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  an  arrogant 
assumption  of  disinterestedness,  unbecoming  in  any,  but  most  un« 
becoming  in  those,  who  heedless  of  the  ruin  to  be  brought  on  domes- 
tic establishments  of  acknowledged  value  and  utility,  patronize  to  the 
most  dangerous  extent  an  alarming  innm^ation,  set  on  foot  with 
hardly  a  pretext  of  public  good,  by  a  very  few  interested  individuals. 
If  the  personal  interests  engaged  are  to  have  any  weight  in  the  ques* 
tion,  the  proprietors  of  the  yards  on  the  Thames  have  no  reason  to 
shrink  from  a  competition  with  Bowmanjee,  or  Nowrajee,  or  those 
for  whose  personal  advantage  this  cause  b  so  warmly  taken  up.  In 
truth,  it  is  degrading  and  onjust  to  consider  it  otherwise  than  as  x 
GRBAT  NATIONAL  auBSTioN  ',  if  uuworthy  of  regard  on  that  score, 
personal  considerations  can  lead  only  to  wavering  counsels  and  im- 
politic conclusions. 

The  question,  however,  is  not,  nor  can  a  question  of  this  nature 
be,  confined  to  the  sufferers  in  the  metropolis.  In  the  conflict  of 
commercial  enterprise,  the  evil  inflicted  on  one  party  must  be  felt  by 
all  i  and  the  injustice  exercised  toward  the  Ship-builders  in  the  Port 
of  London,  must,  in  its  effect,  greatly  injure  those  of  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  trade  which  they  now  enjoy  without  coro^pe- 
tition  will  bean  object  of  desire  to  the  London  builders,  and  lo  the 
new  division  of  an  insufficient  manufacture,  some  establishments 
will,  with  difliculty,  be  able  to  maintain  themselves,  and  many  must 
sink  altogether. 

Before  the  delusive  plan  of  forming  the  English  navy;  military  and 
commercial,  entirely  of  Indian  timber  is  permitted  to  gain  too  firm 
hold  on  the  public  mind,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  its  effect  on 
the  European  commerce  and  connexions  of  Great  Britain.  If 
the  dealing  with  the  British  North  American  colonies,  which  hat 
of  late  employed  so  many  British  ships  and  British  seamen,  and  wjth 
the  northern  nations  for  ship«timber,  must  be  given  up,  the  latter 
will  of  course  be  eagerly  seized  by  the  enemy ;  by  that  country,  in 
particular,  which,  under  every  form  of  government,  and  in  every  pos- 
sible form  of  administration,  has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the 
rival,  and,  subject  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  rancour,  the  enemy 
of  England.  It  may  be  said  that  the  trade  with  the  Baltic  is  a  losing 
trade,  the  pecuniary  balance  being  always  against  this  country.  In 
the  coonting-house,  the  argument  would  not  be  without  weight ; 
but  in  a  pohtical  discussion  it  must  be  light  indeed.  The  warmth 
of  regard  felt  toward  the  British  nation  by  every  class  of  men  in  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  a  regard  which  has  tempered 
the  heat  of  misguided  ministers,  mitigated  the  hostilities  arising  from 
an  ill-judged  confidence  in  our  implacable  foe,  and  finally  led  to  those 
arrangements  and  eflforts  to  which  Europe  may  ascribe  her  fi'eedom 
and  her  happiness,  has  been  maintained  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  through 
the  influence  of  the  trade  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  destroy.  The 
•apposed  commercial  loss  on  the  part  of  England  has  operated  as  a 
perpetoal  imperceptible  subsidy,  purchasing,  not  the  march  of  troops. 
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pr  some  temporary  limited  effort  of  gofernment^  but  the  power- 
ful  influence  arising  from  the  affection  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
an  iuBaeuce  founded  not  on  the  caprice  6r  the  occasiooal  views  of 
any  part  of  the  nation,  but  on  the  ascertained  interests  and  ezpe* 
rienced  good  of  all.  Are  we  ready  to  forego  this  influence  ?— France 
Mill  be  alert  in  securing  it.  The  politics  of  that  country  uniformly  tend 
to  the  acquisition  of  ascendancy,  wherever  they  can  establish  a  con* 
De.\ion  i  and  its  rulers  have  shewn,  on  all  occasions,  that  eipeoce  or 
apparent  sacrifice  were  objects  of  small  consideration,  when  opposed 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  favourite  views. 

The  great  arguments  on  which  the  supporters  of  the  Indian-built 
vesbcls  rely  are,  the  excellence  and  plenty  of  the  teak,  and  the  scar« 
city  and  imperfect  condition  of  the  British  oak.  Of  teak,  it  is  aver- 
red, ''that  its  durability  exceeds  that  of  the  best  oak;  it  requires 
little  seasoning,  and  never  shrinks ;  it  does  not  splinter  when  struck 
with  shot  I  bears  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the 
poldof  the  frozen  ocean,  without  injury  ;  and  is  therefore,  perhaps, 
the  only  timber  in  the  world  that  can  stand  the  changes  of  climate 
to  which  ships  are  subject,  when  ^tqployed  on  long  ana  distant  voy« 
ages.  It  is  also  said  to  be  rpore  peculiarly  adapted  for  ship-building 
from  its  quality  of  preierving  irpn>  io  consequence  of  its  containing  t 
considerable  quantity  of  oil,  and  no  ligneous  acid."  All  this  may  be 
true,  or,  at  most^  subject  only  to  the  deductions  which  prudence 
ever  makes  from  the  warm  statement  of  a  zealous  advocate ;  but  the 
value  of  the  eulogy  is  much  diminished  by  the  admission  ra^de  by 
the  same  advocate,  that  fndian  tuili  and  /ea|  ships  are  not  to  be  con« 
sidered  as  synonymous  terms.  For  Bombay,  he  claims  the  praise  of 
building  none  but  the  very  best  ships,  ^nd  of  the  very  best  materials 
and  workmanship  ;  but  Bombay  has  no  means  of  producing  above 
two  ships  in  a  year.  "  On  the  river  Hoogly,**  it  seems,  *'  building <- 
yards  have  been  constructed  by  individuals,  where  ships  are  built  on 
contract  for  sale,  and  teak  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  other  kinds  of 
limher',  less  durable  are  introduced.— These  ships,"  the  advocate  pro- 
ceeds, ''  though  excellent,  are,  of  course,  not  held  iq  such  estia^tion 
as  the  Bombay-built  ships."* 

Considering  that  all  the  topics  which  natural  history  aod  the  history 
of  shipping  can  supply,  have  been  here  exhausted  by  the  patrons  of 
the  new  attempt,  in  discussions  on  the  dry  rot,  ao^  ^n  exposing  the 
clumsiness^  ignorance,  and  inattention  of  the  British  ship-builders, 
this  statement  is  not  a  little  astonishing.  The  nec^sity  of  felting  oak 
at  one  season  of  the  year  only ;  the  inevitable  destruction  resulting 
from  the  use  of  any  wood,  but  that  which  has  been  most  carefully 
•     -        --    I  ■-■...■       .... 

f  See  also  Col.  Syroes's  Embasfff,  vol.  ili.  p.  26/,  wherein  be 
qbsfirtte,  *<  That  a  durable  vessel  of  burthen  can  not  be  bi\ilt  in  the 
river  <^  Bengal,  excent  by  the  aid  of  teak  plank,  which  is  pro^ 
curable  from  Pegue  alone:'  He  likewise  remarks,  "  that  ships  haye 
been  constructed  of  Saut  and  qf  other  indigenous  timler  of  BfiUgal  | 
^t  oi>  trial  they  weresoi  found  to  be  serviceable  r 
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selected  and  adapted ;  and  tbe  gross  absi^dity  of  constructing  ships' 
with  d  fi^reot  species  of  timber,  have  all  been  expatiated  on>  and  the 
•iilp-builders  at  home  reproached  for  their  ignorance  or  neglect  io 
•cch  important  particulars.  In  tbe  very  paper  from  which  the  above 
observation  is  extracted,  the  English  ship-builders  are  described  as  a 
proud,  wealthy,  degeaerate  nice,  unacquainted  with  the  busincbs  in 
which  they  have  employed  their  capital.  Yet,  although  these  errors 
aDd  defects  are  so  striking  In  England,  an  Indian  speculator  may  esta- 
blish yards  whether  he  reside  in  or  near  them  or  not ;  he  may  build 
ahips  with  inferior  timber  j  with  timber  of  different  kinds,  some  more 
and  some  less  durable;'  and  be  may  employ  workmen  not  capable  of 
equalling  those  who  can  only  do  a  quarter  of  the  work  performed  by 
sfn  English  shipwright ;  and,  after  all,  his  ships  shall,  by  this  fair  and 
candid  instructor  of  the  public,  be  pronounced  excellent. 

To  give  foundation  to  the  elahns  of  the  Indian  ship-builders,  it  is 
assumed,  that  Great  Britain  does  not  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
oak  timber  for  the  construction  of  shipping  and  the  various  other 
purposes  about  which  it  is  employed.  This  is  a  mischievous  and  a 
dangerous  clamour.  Much  assertion^  much  specious  calculation,  and 
much  delusive  argument  are  used  to  produce  a  desponding  belief,  that 
tbe  crisis  is  fast  approaching,  that  it  is  even  arrived,  when  Great  Bri- 
tain most  no  longer  look  to  hcrsklp  for  the  means  of  forming  a 
navy ;  and  the  zeal  of  argumentation  is  even  carried  so  far,  as  to 
assert,  that  individuals,  in  attempting  to  aid  the  puMIc  cause  by 
planting  oak,  are  acting  foolishly,  sacrificing  the  produce  of  their 
latul,  and  seriously  injuring  their  families.  The  assertions  are  as  void 
of  truth  as  the  arguments  are  of  judgment  and  sense.    The  scarcity 

OP  OAK  TIMBER  NEVER  HAS  EXISTED  BUT  IN   SUPPOSITION  ;   UOr  haS 

government  ever  found  delay  or  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  any 
order,  however  sudden  or  extensive,  through  the  want  of  oak.  When 
the  unskilful  parsimony  of  a  short-sighted  minister  had  left  the' public 
stores  naked  of  those  resources  which  were  requisite  for  the  formation 
of  a  navy,  the  ship-butlders  of  London  took  upon  themselves  the  task 
of  supplying  the  deficiency,  and  with  a  punctuality  and  dispatch 
beyond  all  precedent,  furnished  a  great  proportion  of  that  navy,* 
which,  during  tbe  present  war,  has  constituted  the  glory  and  security 
of  the  empire.  That  a  sudden  demand,  joined  to  the  other  circum- 
•tances  of  the  times,  has  raised  the  price  of  oak,  is  beyond  all  dispute, 
bat  never  beyond  the  advancein  price  of  other  articles  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil ;  but  what  commodity  in  extensive  i^e  is  there,  which  has  not 
experienced  an  equal  or  greater  advance  ?  A  reference  to  the  account  of 
the  Navv  Board,  and  the  Board  of  Ordnance^  and  to  the  testimony  of 
their  officers,  and  to  some  of  the  persons  employed  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  tlie  woods  and  forests,  would  shew  that  there  neither  it, 
nor  is  there  reatK>n  to  apprehend,  a  scarcity  of  oak  timber  in  Great 
Britain,    A  fair  allowance  for  land-carriage  would  always  secure  oak 

*  See  the  account  presented  to  the  Hotise  of  Commons,  dated  the 
5th  April,  1913. 
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timber  of  the  largest  dlmehsioos  for  the  public  sonrioe,  if  the  public 
wants  were  prudently  anticipated. 

Indeed,  on  the  face  of  the  argument  adduced  on  tbe  other  side, 
the  supposition  of  a  scarcity  of  oak  is  absurd.  Tbe  advocates  for  (he 
Indian  ships  assert,  that  the  demand  for  oak  timber,  exclusively  of 
that  employed  in  ship-building,  is  greats  and  rapidly  increasing ',  and 
that  the  price  keeps  pace  with  the  demand.  If  that  be  so,  it  is  repug- 
nant to  the  first  principles  which  regulate  commercial  opinion  to  sup- 
pose that  the  progressive  augmentation  of  supply  will  not  meet  the 
advancing  exigency.  There  is  no  instaiKe  in  tbe  history  of  indus- 
trious and  intelligent  people,  where  a  liberal  price  and  a  brisk  and 
regular  demand  have  not  produced  a  copious  supply  ;  production  is 
only  checked  by  prohibition,  by  undue  interference,  and  by  specula- 
tive importation,  which  relax  hope,  impede  enterprise^  and  discourage, 
perseverance.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  tbe  principal  engines  of  the 
adversaries  of  the  British  ship-builders,  and  it  is  employed  even  te 
the  extent  of  calculating  how  much  a  man  would  lose  in  one  hundred 
years,  by  planting  an  acre  of  land  with  oak,  instead  of  letting  it  at 
one  pound,  and  laying  out  each  year's  rent  at  compound  interest. 
Such  childish  essays  certainly  never  did^  and  it  is  hoped  never  can,  turn 
the  scale  in  a  great  national  question. 

But  the  British  ship-builders  have,  most  of  all  tbings,  reason  to 
coroplaiti  of  a  system  of  abtise  and  calumny  levelled  against  them, 
and  which  aims  not  merely  to  decide  the  existing  question  to  their  dis- 
advantage, but  to  make  tbe  public  believe  that  their  esublishments  are 
conducted  on  such  principles  that  the  property  and  lives  embarked  ia 
ahips  constructed  by  them  are  through  their  ignorance,  carelessness, 
and  selfishness,  hourly  endangered^  and  often  wantonly  thrown  away. 
To  aid  this  impression,  in  a  late  publication,  an  enumeration  is  made 
of  the  Thames-built  Indiamen  which  have  foundered  at  sea  during  the 
present  century.  The  number  is  twelve  \  the  first  ship  mentioned  was 
nineteen  years  old  when  she  went  down,  and  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  fate  of  the  others  not  a  syllable  is  mentioned ;  but  it 
is  roundly  asserted  that  such  are  the  weak  and  defective  ships 
constructed  for  commerce  by  the  Thames-builders.  The  causa 
of  truth  could  never  have  required  the  aid  of  such  coarse  aiui 
venomous  calumny.  If  these  ships  were  so  weak  and  defective, 
how  extraordinary  is  it,  that  at  the  very  time  when  most  of  thena 
were  upon  the  water,  and  had  been  so  some  years,  tbe  letter  of  Lord 
Melville,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  East  India  Company,  should 
both  contain  such  positive  expressions  of  approbation  and  sanction, 
to  the  labours  of  these  calumniated  builders,  as  have  already  been 
cited,  and  appear  more  at  large  in  those  documents.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  more  than  extraordinary,  it  would  be  wonderful,  that  these 
wretched  defects  should  escape  the  observation  of  tbe  Company,, 
whose  views  are  directed  by  judgment,  and  quickened  by  interest ; 
and  of  Lord  Melville^  whose  indefatigable  zeal  in  every  thing  relating 
to  India,    led  him  to  collect  every  kind  of  information,  examine 
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every  branch  of  everjr  service,  and  labour  to  detect  abuse  aod  misma- 
Dagemeot  in  whatever  department  it  existed. 

The  India  Company  never  underwrite,  and  therefore  their  shipping 
surveyors  are  most  particular  in  their  attention  to  the  strength  of  their 
sbipSf  and  even  subject  themselves  to  the  scurrilous  auiq^adversions 
of  interested  persons,  who  hesitate  not  to  sayi  that,  upon  this  point, 
the  surveyors  exceed  the  limits  of  their  duty  :  there  are  many  causes 
to  which  the  dreadful  calamity  alluded  to  might,  with  propriety,  be 
attributed,  but  the  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  the  ships  were 
overtaken  by  a  hurricane,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  Indian  seas, 
of  such  tremendous  power,  as  to  set  the  art  and  efibrts  of  man  at 
defiance.  But  coolly  to  attribute  the  melancholy  loss  of  two  thousand 
unhappy  sufferers  to  the  negligence  of  men,  whose  interest  (leaving 
•very  other  consideration  out  of  the  question)  prompts  them  rather  to 
exceed/  than  fall  short  of  giving  the  requisite  strength  and  security 
to  the  ships  in  the  Company's  service,  is  such  an  instance  of  male- 
volence, as  none  but  a  deinon  is  supposed  to  possess. 

The  enumeration  above  alluded  to,  is  made  to  introduce  and  grace 
the  assertion,  that  "  with  one  solitary  exception,  there  is  no  instance 
on  record  of  a  Bombay-built  teak  merchant  ship  having  fotiudered 
at  sea."  The  assertion  would  be  of  more  value,  if  the  number  of 
these  inestimable  ships  in  proportion  to  those  built  in  Great  Britain 
had  been  stated,  together  with  their  ages  and  circumstances.  It  does 
indeed  appear,  that  between  January,  J  794,  and  April,  1813,  seventy* 
six  black  ships  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  have  been  launched,  of  which 
forty-eight  are  taken,  burnt,  lost,  worn  out,  or  unaccounted  for. 
How  many  of  these  were  Bombay^buUt  teak  ships  does  not  appear^ 
but  allowing  them  their  fair  proportion,  and  supposing  the  others  to 
be  excellent  ships  built  of  teak  and  other  timber  mixed;  the  result 
is  not  so  very  flattering  to  the  Indian  undertakers,  as  to  warrant  their 
advocates  in  reviling  those  whom  they  are  seeking  to  ruin. 

If  the  £ast  India  Company  have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  Thames- 
built  ships,  government,  acccH'ding  to  these  advocates,  have  much 
stronger  reasons  to  lament  that  the  public  service  has  been  supplied 
from  the  private  yards.  From  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  pri- 
vate Ship-builders,  it  is  allowed  that  five  hundred  aod  seventy  ships  of 
the  present  navy  have  proceeded  ;  but  still  the  friends  of  Indian  Ship- 
building do  not  hesitate  to  wish,  and  to  hope,  that  we  shall  never  see 
again  a  single  ship  of  the  line  set  upon  the  stocks  of  a  private  yard, 
and  few  frigates.  Indeed,  of  all  that  is  alleged  of  the  badness  of 
timber,  slovenliness  of  workmanship,  fraud  and  ignorance,  displayed 
in  these  structures,  is  justly  charged  on  the  builders,  it  is  wonderful 
that  they  should  so  long  have  been  employed,  or  that  the  government 
which  has  permitted  them  to  build  &v^  hundred  and  seventy  of  the 
ships  for  His  Majesty's  service  should  not  have  been  impeached. 

But  to  prove  that  the  prejudice  which  has  been  excited  either  by 
ignorant  or  interested  persons,  ur  the  adherents  to  the  difierent  parties 
which  exist  in  the  naval  departments,  against  the  private  builders,  is 
founded  in  a  design  to  misrepresent,  or  in  misconception  of  the  nature 
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of  the  agreements  entered  into  with  the  Navy  Board  by  the  pri^afi 
builder,  and  of  the  general  system  of  saperintendancc,  by  the  officerft 
of  government  during  the  performance  of  the  wdrk,  as  well  as  of  the 
times  allotted  for  seasofiing  the  timber  and  plank,  and  the  method 
which  the  contractor  adopts  for  obtaining  his  timber,  also  the  modes 
by  which  he  conducts  his  establishment,  and  completes  his  contract, 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  state  the  nature  of  the  engagement  which 
the  private  builder  enters  into  with  government. 

When  the  Navy  Board  deemed  it  expedient  to  build  by  contract, 
tenders  are  advertised  for,  and  a  day  and  hour  appointed  for  receiving 
them  sealed.  They  contain  the  price  at  which  the  contractor  will  en- 
gage to  build  the  ship,  agreeably  to  a  written  form  of  contract,  spe* 
cifying  dimensions  and  scantlings,  and  including  very  minutely  6very 
article  and  particular  5  also  drawings  of  every  part  arc  exhibited,  to 
which  the  contractor  binds  hhnself  to  cbnfbrm,  in  the  most  literal 
manner,  without  the  slightest  deviation  -,  and  consequently  he  is  not 
held  in  (he  least  responsible  for  the  failure  of  any  part  of  the  construe* 
tion  of  the  ship,  whether  it  be  a  deficiency  in  strength,  stability,  bur- 
then, or  sailing,  provided  the  materials  be  good  and  thd  workman- 
ship properly  performed. 

To  insure  these  points,  a  resident  overseer,  selected  as  an  experienced 
ahipwrlght  from  a  government  yard,  is  appointed  to  superintend  the 
building  of  a  ship,  with  power  to  reject  any  of  the  materials  which  ap- 
pear to  be  defective,  and  to  communicate  weekly,  to  the  Navy  Board, 
the  progress,  and  every  drcamstance  worthy  of  their  noticci 

During  the  whole  time  the  ship  is  building,  the  overseer  is  assisted 
by  the  carpenter,  appointed  by  the  Navy  Board  to  sail  in  the  ship. 

The  assistant  surveyor  of  the  navy  twice  a  week  inspects,  very 
minutely,  every  part  of  the  work  in  its  prbgress  ;  and  the  principal 
surveyor,  who  is  always  an  experienced  shipwright,  and  at  the  bead 
of  his  profession,  visits  the  yard  occasionally,  generally  monthly, 
sometimes  ofiener,  and  his  decision,  in  case  of  difference  of  opiniooi 
between  the  builder  and  overseer,  as  to  the  fimess  of  any  materials  ot 
workmanship  is  final  and  binding. 

In  addition  to  this  arrangement  for  superintendance,  the  private 
yards  are  always  open  to  the  public,  and  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  in- 
spect the  ship,  without  being  questioned  as  to  the  object  rf  his  visit  ; 
so  that  even  if  the  government  officers  were  inclined  to  favour  the 
contractor,  by  the  concealment  of  any  defect  or  blunder,  it  is  totally 
out  of  their  power  to  prevent  its  being  known  ;  and  a  public  disckn 
sure  of  their  mismanagement  would  subject  them  to  the  censure  of 
their  superiors,  and  perhaps  the  loss  of  their  employments. 

The  inirrconrse  and  interchange  of  workmen  between  the  king's 
and  the  large  private  yards  is  so  frequent,  that  the  work  in  botb 
establishments  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  perform^  by  one  set  of 
artificers. 

In  the  private  yards,  the  restraints  as  to  times  and  hours  of  attend- 
ance are  not  so  rigid  as  in  the  king's  yards,  yet  tbe  work  in  the  pri- 
vate yards,  on  the  banks  ot*  the  Thames,  is  required  to  be,  and 
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generally  is,  equal  to  the  work  done  in  bis  Majesty's  yards  ;  although, 
perhaps,  in  many  things  which  do  not  eventually  form  a  part  of  the 
»hip,  but  are  rather  the  implements  for  carrying  on  the  work,  that 
neat,  and  of  course  expensivcj  method^  which  serves  merely  to 
please  the  eye,  is  not  pursued. 

It  is  notorious  that  some  commanders,  and  even  admirals,  have 
an  unfavourable  opinion  of  ships  built  in  the  private  yards  ;  y^t  there 
is  not  one  of  them,  who,  if  he  were  put  on  board  a  new  seventy-tour 
^un  ship  built  in  the  river  Thames,  could  determine,  or  would  evej^ 
venture  to  give  an  opinion,  whether  it  was  built  ia  the  king's  or  ii^ 
a  private  yard.  By  the  workmanship*  it  could  not  be  discovered, 
and  only  perhaps  by  the  materials,  from  a  practice  in  the  kind's  yurda 
of  permitting  defective  planks  to  be  wrought  in  the  upper  works, 
and  of  having  those  defects  amended,  by  large  unsightly  pieces,  of 
which  practice  the  contractor  is  not  allowed  to  avail  himself,  anil 
therefore,  it  follows,  that  it  is  rather  by  the  defects,  than  the  supe^ 
riority,  that  king's  built  ships  may  be  distinguithed. 

The  timber  used  by  the  private  builders  is  allowed  by  all  persona, 
conversant  with  business,  to  be  superior  to  that  used  in  the  king's 
yards,  as  it  is  bought  to  suit  the  purpose  more  exactly  than  it  can  be 
by  government.  By  them,  defective  overgrown  limber  is  received 
from  the  Royal  Forests,  as  well  as  from  the  contracting  tjmber  mer« 
chants,  which  would  ruin  the  private  builder  to  receive  into  his  yard ; 
and  the  time  allotted  for  seasoning  the  ship,  whilst  building,  is  stated 
in  the  contract  to  be  as  long  as  the  Navy  Board  may  require:  so  that 
were  the  prenMiture  decay .  which  some  private  built  ships,  in  com* 
men  with  those  built  in  the  king's  yards,  have  sometimes  fallen  into, 
depeodant  upon  what  is  called  seasoning,  which  absolutely  it  is  not, 
yet  the  private  builder  is  not  answerable  for  it.  lliere  is  not  any  timber, 
however  seasoned,  bat  will  afibrd  sustenance  to  the  fungus  which  ia 
generated  in  what  is  called  mildew,  in  damp  places,  whether  it  be 
in  a  cellar  or  in  a  ship  $  and  sacb  is  the  destructive  property  of  thli 
I'uogus,  that  the  timber  upon  which  it  it  is  permitted  to  vegetate,  it 
decomposed  in  a  few  months  i  which  tioiber,  had  it  not  been  subject 
to  the  insidious  attacks  of  such  a  devouring  harpy,  would  probabiy 
have  endured  several  centuries. 

With  consistent  illiberality,  the  calamniators  of  the  British  Ship- 
builders impute  to  them  the  existence  of  the  dry  rot  in  the  Royal 
Navy.  One  of  them  says,  '*  By  way  of  drying  the  dripping-wet 
timbers,  stoves  with  charcoal  are  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  ship. 
The  pent-up  heat  acting  upon  the  moisture,  soon  brings  forth  plen- 
tiful crops  of  mushrooms;  hence  the  origin  of  the  new  and  fashionable 
ditorder,  named  the  dry -rot,  unknown  informvr  days  in  ships  of  war, 
bat  which  has  produced,  in  our  times,  as  many  doctors  and  remediea 
as  the  fanciful  diseases  of  the  human  body." 

If  all  this  evil  has  accrued  to  the  navy  in  recent  times,  ihrough  the 
misconduct  of  the  private  builders,  what  censure  ought  not  the 
poMic  to  bestow  on  those  superintendants  who  have  so  ilUdeserve.l 
th#  pay  they  have  received,  as  to  sanction  such  abuses  $  or  if  they 
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have  complained  of  them,  what  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  Boards 
to  which  they  have  complained  without  effect  ?  But  whatever  may 
be  said  of /anq/t// diseases,  he  must  be  a  very  fanciful  writer  who 
treats  the  dry-rot  in  timber  as  a  modern  malady.  The  distinction 
between  the  dry-rot  and  the  common-rot  may  have  been,  within  this 
half  century,  more  accurately  ascertained  than  it  was  before,  but  the 
decay  of  ships  through  the  premature  unsoundness  of  the  timbers, 
the  need  of  repair  soon  after  launching,  and  the  extent  and  price  of 
those  repairs,  have  been  the  subjects  of  serious  declamation  and  acri- 
monious satire,  long  before  the  private  yards  produced  many  ships  for 
the  public  service,  and  in  times  when  governmeat  was  obliged  to  repel 
the  very  same  charges  which  are  now  so  unjustly  brought  forward  to 
ruin  individuals. 

It  is  said  by  the  writer  from  whom  the  last  extract  was  made,  that 
*'  during  the  administration  of  the  naval  department  under  Lord 
Sandwich,  than  whom  one  of  more  ability  or  energy  has  not  pre- 
sided either  before  (h  since,  almost  all  the  modern  inventions  of 
boiling,  stoving,  stewing,  and  charring,  pickling  with  salt,  impreg- 
nating with  oil,  burying  in  sand,  in  lime,  &c.  were  submitted  to  the 
test  of  experiment." 

Lord  Sandwich  well  deserves  the  eulogy  wMch  is  here  bestowed  on 
him,  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  it  is  but  a  slight  compensation  for 
^  the  barbarous  obloquy  with  which  he  was  so  often  assailed  by  the 
patriots  of  his  own  day,  and  the  ready  echoes  of  all  their  malevolence. 
He  was  three  times  at  the  head  of  the  naval  department ;  first,  from 
174s  to  1751,  after  having  been  for  four  preceding  years  a  junior 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  second,  from  April  to  September,  1763; 
and  last,  from  1771  to  1782.  If  it  was  during  the  last  of  these 
administrations  that  the  experiments  in  question  were  made,  they 
must  have  taken  place  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  at  a  time 
when  the  private  yards  were  not  so  extensively  as  of  late  ertJ ployed  in 
building  for  government ;  the  disease  which  was  to  be  cured  and  pre- 
vented by  so  many  expedients  could  not,  even  then,  have  been  quit© 
"  modern,*'  and  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  and  eflfects,  and  the 
earnest  desire  for  its  eradication,  were  implanted  in  a  mind  strong  and 
vigorous  by  nature,  and  enlightened  by  official  experience  of  thirty 
years*  standing.  Have  not  the  ship-builders  much  right  to  complain 
when  attempts  are  made  to  excite  prejudice  against  them,  by  charges 
so  unfounded,  and  statements  so  incongruous  ? 

It  is  supposed  that  the  decay  of  ships  would  be  prevented  by  the 
exclusive  use  of  winter-felled  timber.  The  felling  in  the  Royal 
forests  can,  of  course,  be  regulated  by  those  who  have  the  superin- 
tendance  of  those  domains ;  with  respect  to  oak  that  is  private  pro- 
perty, if  the  superior  excellence  of  timber  so  felled  can  bo  demon- 
strated, there  is  no  doubt  but  that  means  may  be  found  to  secure  a 
supply  of  it  by  contract.  The  necessity  (if  it  be  possible)  of  taking 
the  bark  while  the  tree  is  standing,  and  the  disadvantage  of  employ- 
ing the  woodman  only  in  the  sfiortest  days,  must  inevitably  enhance 
ihe  pricey  but  if  the  safety  and  durability  of  ships  can  be  attained^ 
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the  expeoce  wotild  never  be  considered ;  indeed  it  would  return 
with  interest.  The  instances  at  present  cited  do  not  prove  much. 
Of  the  Royal  William,  a  miracle  of  soundness,  little  is  known*:  the 
Montagu^  built  in  1779,  of  winter-felled  oak,  has  answered  its  pur- 
poses most  satisfactorily  ;  but  anothv  ship^  which  was  built,  half  of 
this  timber,  and  half  of  that  which  was  cut  at  other  seasons, 
was  broken  up,  after  a  certain  time  of  service,  and  totli  her  parts 
had  equally  yielded  to  decay. 

Much  has  been  slated  in  favour  of  the  cheapness  with  which  the' 
public  are  supplied  with  ships  built  in  the  King's  yards,  and  the  dif- 
ference is  said  to  be  as  281.  is  to  33l.  10s.  per  ton,  making  an  excess 
of  5\.  10s.  per  ton,  or  about  8OOOI.  on  the  tonnage  of  a  seventy- four; 
The  estimate,  upon  which  this  assertion  is  founded,  is  drawn  from 
the  contract  prices  of  the  materials  served  into  the  King's  yards,  and 
from,  the  prices,  which  are  allowed  by  the  Navy  Board,  for  labour 
ooly  for  the  respective  parts  of  the  ship,  without  including  the  im- 
mense expence  of  forming  and  maintaining  the  King's  yards,  the 
salaries  of  officers,  expences  of  purveying  and  converting  timber,  and 
for  carrying  on  the  works  of  the  ship,  keeping  the  accounts,  or  for 
wear  and  tear  of  slips,  wharfs,  and  warehouses,  or  the  expence  of 
horses  and  their  attendants,  which  of  course  must  be  included  in  the 
price  allowed  to  the  private  builder,  besides  an  adequate  profit,  on  a 
work  of  such  magnitude,  and  involving  so  much  responsibility,  as 
necessarily  attaches  to  the  building  of  a  seventy-four  gun  ship.  And 
further,  the  estimate  is  founded  upon  the  net  quantities  of  materials 
required,  without  reference  to  the  cost  of  those  articles,  which  in 
making  so  large  a  selection  as  a  seventy-four  requires  prove  unfit  and 
useless  j  or  to  the  waste  of  cordage,  staging,  and  utensils,  which  are 
consumed,  in  the  progress  of  the  building,  but  which  do  not  form  a  part 
of  the  ship.  Nor  is  there  in  this  estimate  any  allowance  for  the 
plunder  which  takes  place  in  every  dock  yard  in  the  kingdom,  and 
which  produces  such  numerous  and  expensive  prosecutions.  If  these 
circumstances  were  taken  into  consideration,  and  included  in  tl.e 
estimate,  with  a  due  allowance  made  for  conducting  public  concerns, 
we  might  fairly  make  the  assertion,  that  ihe  public  obtains  three 
seventy-four  gun  ships  from  the  private  builders,  for  the  same  sum 
which  two  cost  in  the  king's  yard. 

The  East  India  company  having  been  established  in  London,  their 
shipping  has  always  been  supplied  by  the  builders  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  trade,  when  the  company  found  it  expedient  to  resort  to  Ire- 
land, for  two  or  three  ships  (which  were  not  approved  of,)  to  quiet 
the  akrm  which  arose  in  the  public  mind,  from  a  prevalent  opinion 

*  The  Royal  William  was  planked  under  water  with  beech,  which, 
if  used  before  it  becomes  doted,  answers  the  purpose  quite  as  well  as 
English  oak,  and  so  will  elm  or  foreign  oak  :  attentyon  to  this  cir- 
cumstance alone  would  occasion  a  very  material  saving  of  native 
oak. 
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that  the  ships  whicli  the  company  built  were  destructive  of  naval 
limber.* 

To  such  an  extent  did  this  prejudice  reach,  that  in  a  pamphlet  of 
the  day,  in  the  year  ]6\6,  it  was  asserted,  that  a  circuit  of  fifty 
miles  round  l/Ondun,  would  not  produce  enough  limber  to  build  such 
another  ship  as  the  **  Trade's  Increase,"  which  was  about  eleven  hun- 
dred tons,  and  was  lost  on  the  first  voyage.  If  there  was  the  least  foun- 
dation for  such  an  assertion,  what  a  difference  in  the  state  of  tinaber 
at  that  time,  and  the  present;  since  many  parks  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis  contain,  singly,  a  quantity  ftufficient  fqr  such  a  ship.  The 
dread  of  scarcity  has  probably  promoted  the  growth  of  oak,  and  the 
same  principle  will  continue  to  operate,  to  an  extent  scarcely  to  be 
magined. 

Timber  ha.s  recently  borne  so  fair  a  price,  that  every  landlord  hat 
become  particularly  careful  to  have  the  hedge-rows  preserved,  and 
this  source  alone  will  abundantly  supply  the  current  demands  of  com- 
merce ',  and  those  reasoners  can  hardly  be  deemed  friendly  togovern- 
roentf  who  labour  to  excite  and  confirm  apprehensions  of  scarcity 
when  they  have  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  woodlands  that  only 
require  protection.  The  substitution  of  cast  iron  instead  of  oak, 
in  steam-engines,  miils^  bridges,  Ice.  he,  materially  lessens  the  cuo- 
sumption  of  large  timber. 

liie  ship-building  establishments  on  the  Thames  having  bad  their 
origin  about  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, have  kept  pace'  with  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  having  been  accustomed  to  build  large  merchant  ships,  they  have 
been  constantly  employed  by  government,  duting  war,  to  build  line 
of  battle  ships. 

This  regular  succession  of  employment,  in  peace  and  war,  has,  at 
length,  created  a  body  of  efiiicient  artificers,  equal  to  any  demand  or 
emergency ;  but  should  the  system  be  pursued,  of  resorting  to  other 
countries  for  a  supply  of  merchant  ships,  it  will  shut  up  the  source  of 
employment  in  peace  }  and  as  the  public  yards  cannot  maintain  (their 
fiill  establishment  in  peace,  when  that  event  occurs,  the  workmen 
destitute  of  employment,  will  have  no  other  alternative  but  dispersion 

*  In  l640  the  East  India  company  were  offered  a  ship  upon 
fireight  25l.  per  ton.  and  as  it  appeared  by  a  calculation  that  their  own 
tfaippiog  stood  them  in  311.  per  ton.  she  was  chartered,  and  performed 
the  voyage  in  eleven  months,  being  the  shortest  that  at  that  period 
Lad  ever  been  known. — As  this  proved  an  advantageous  concern  to 
the  owners,  others  were  led  by  degrees  to  follow  their  example  :  so 
that  the  company's  trade  for  a  time  was  carried  on  partly  by  their 
own,  and  partly  by  hired  shipping.  The  country  at  length  being  fur* 
nisbed  with  such  a  Hock  of  skipping,  that  ihe  company  conld  rely 
upon  being  supplied  with  tonnage  sufficient  for  their  annual  wants, 
by  the  hire  of  ships  upon  freight,  they  relinquished  the  practice  of 
building  their  own  ships,  and  sold  their  dock-yards ;  since  which* 
time,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  Eail  India  company's  capital  has 
ceased  to  be  invested  in  shipping, 
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or  emigration.  Also,  as  it  wi)]  not  be  possible  to  rear  young  men  in 
time  of  peace,  in  the  private  yards,  without  having  ships  to  build, 
the  Stale  may  be  driven  to  the  nece«<sity  of  depending  upon  Asia  for 
a  sopply  of  shipwrights,  as  well  as  ships,  the  fornner  of  which  would 
make  0*  deplorable  figure  on  the  lakes  of  North  America,  whither 
it  has  recently  been  deemed  expedient  that  a  numl}er  of  tine  young 
men  should  be  hastily  conveyed,  as  the  immediate  safety  of  our 
dominions  in  that  quarter  depended  upon  prompt  relief.  Now,  if  it 
were  not  certain  that  the  places  of  these  young  men  could  be  imme- 
diately supplied,  by  entries  of  shipwrights  from  the  private  yards, 
this  measure  might  have  occasioned  some  hesitation  on  the  parr  of 
government,  and  in  case  the  legislature  should  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Ilome  Interests,  the  private  building 
establishments  will  be  so  much  reduced,  that  this  resource  will  fail  to 
government,  in  future. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  the  establishments  proposed  to  be 
sacrificed  are  perhaps  but  little  known.  Those  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  consist  of  extensive  waterside  premises,  expensive  to  make, 
and  borthensome  to  uphold  in  repair,  the  cost  of  a  common  single 
dry  dock;  being  about  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and  ihat  of  a  slip 
about  three  thousand  pounds,  the  mold  loft,  sawpits,  and  other 
buildings,  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  pounds,  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  OT*  the  concern. 

Four  or  five  officers  are  constantly  employed,  besides  watchmen, 
warders^  and  labourers,  amounting  to  about  ten  men,  besides  from 
forty  to  jfifty  apprentices ;  this  forms  the  establishment,  and  must 
be  maintained  at  the  builder's  expence  at  all  times  ;  but  when  the 
yard  has  au  average  proportion  of  work,  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed, including  artificers  and  labourers,  is  upwards  of  two  hundred, 
and  in  many  cases  five  or  six  hundred,  in  proportion  to  the  emergency . 
The  apprentices  are  allowed  by  the  builder  to  be  taken  into  the  yard, 
to  assist  the  widows  and  indigent  workmen  who  have  boys  upon 
their  hands,  and  have  no  other  means  of  maintaining  them  ;  these 
lads  are  paid  in  proportion  to  what  they  earn,  and  thus  having  a 
constant  stimulus  to  industry  and  exertion,  soon  form  a  very  efficient 
class  of  useful  intelligent  men,  who  in  cases  of  great  difficulty,  and 
extreme  danger,  are  more  to  be  relied  un  for  acting  in  concert  (when 
the  will  goes  with  the  deed;  than  any  other  set  of  men  who  can  be 
procured.  The  constant  habit  they  are  in  of  working  and  carrying 
together,  and  assisting  each  other,  and  the  nature  of  their  employe 
ment^  render  them  both  strong  and  active,  and  it  not  being  the  practice, 
as  it  is  in  the  King's  yards,  to  use  horses,  the  w  hole  of  the  component 
parts  of  tlie  ship  is  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  ;  and  were  it 
not  for  that  determined  spirit  (which  nothing  but  long  habit  can  give) 
of  standing  up  under  the  greatest  pressure,  as  long  as  bones  and  sinews 
obey  the  will,  that  accidents  would  be  tenfold  what  they  now  are  ; 
and  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  doing  the  work 
of  Ship-building  in  a  nierchant's  yard,  the  fatigue  which  a  shipwright 
freqoeotly  undergoes,  would  appear  incredible. 
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Some  persons  have  no  notion  of  appreciating  the  different  degrees 
of  labour,  and  a  stay-maker  or  a  tailor,  a  plaisterer  or  a  paper-hanger, 
is  rated  in  the  scale  as  high  as  a  shipwright,  and  deemed  worthy  of 
as  much  daily  wages,  without  considering  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
employment  of  a  shipwright,  it  is  only  in  the  prime  of  life  that  he 
can  hope  to  mako  much  of  his  skill  and  strength  j  and  yet  each  in- 
dividual of  the  above  classes  earns  more  per  day  than  a  shipwright, 
and  by  working  under  cover  is  not  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  wea- 
ther, and  having  a  steady  engagement  is  not  liable  to  twenty  weeks 
cessation  of  employment,  which  has  lately  been  and  is  now  the  case 
with  the  merchant  shipwright,  whose  only  resource  is  going  to  sea, 
and  thereby  subjecting  himself  all  the  rest  of  his  life  to  be  impressed  as 
a  sea-faring  man  !  His  case  is  indeed  a  most  deplorable  one  :  having 
arrived  at  tiie  termination  of  a  war  in  which  his  exertions  have  been 
conspicuously  useful,  for  by  our  naval  superiority,  numerically  as  well 
as  heroically,  the  enemy  has  long  since  been  beaten  off  the  ocean  ; 
yet,  as  a  reward,  the  shipwright  is  now  thought  to  be  no  longer  use- 
ful, and  is  to  be  cast  off  an  exile  and  a  beggar ! 

-  The  apprehensions  entertained  for  these  great  establishments  and 
their  numerous  hands,  are  treated,  by  the  Naval  Philosophers  of  the 
new  school,  as  mere  idle  chimeras,  calculated  to  alarm  the  weak,  but 
not  to  convince  the  wise.  If  the  pressure  of  business  diiring  war  has 
called  from  their  usual  employments  millwrights,  wheelwrights,  bouse 
carpenters,  joiners,  all  who  could  handle  an  axe,  an  adze,  or  an  au- 
gre,  ihey,  it  is  supposed,  may,  when  no  longer  wanted,  fall  back 
into  their  old  ranks,  if  they  find  that  others  have  fixed  themselves  ia 
their  places  :  the  projector  presents  no  remedy  or  alternative.  The 
Shipbuilders,  if  their  capital  ia  unemployed,  may  seek  to  gain  busi- 
ness, it  is  said,  1  y  doing  a  great  portion  of  work  at  a  low  price.  The 
artizan,  it  is  affirmed,  cannot  migrate:  America  has  more  ship- 
wrights than  can  find  employment  j  and  France  more  ships  than  she 
can  man. 

Were  not  these  things  seriously  set  down,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
believe  that  they  had  entered  into  the  human  mind  as  leason)  on  a 
grave  and  important  subject.  If  America  is  really  so  indifferent 
about  seducing  English  subjects  into  the  snare  of  citizenship,  much 
injustice  is  done  to  her  by  those  who  have  animated  Great  Britain  to 
the  present  just  and  truly  national  war.  If  France  has  no  need  of 
shipwrights,  she  has  been  long  and  grossly  calumniated  by  those  who 
have  affirmed  that  her  present  navy,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  produced 
by  the  enforced  service  of  all  who  could,  and  many  who  could  not, 
handle  ;he  tools  ihey  were  commanded  to  work  with. 

The  evil  deprecated  by  the  ship- builders  is  more  extensive,  and  of 
more  general  import,  than  the  temporary  desertion  of  their  workmen. 
A  momentary  want  might  point  out  the  means  of  a  permanent 
supply  ',  they  fear  such  a  diminution  in  the  causes  of  employing  their 
men,  as  will  occasion  the  trade  itself  to  be  considered  as  one  capable 
of  affording  permanent  subsistence  only  to  a  few,  will  prevent  it 
from  beirg  the  proper  mean  for  the  engagement  of  a  large  capital,  and 
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by  confining  hope,  prevent  that  useful  enterpriae,  which  in  every  art, 
leads  to  the  highest  degrees  of  perfection. 

And  at  what  time  is  this  to  be  attempted  ?  Just  then  when  govern- 
ment, sensible  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  union  of  sci- 
ence with  manual  skill  and  corporeal  industry,  have  determined  to 
deiive  from  study,  and  philosophical  investigation,  all  thnt  can  be 
obtained  toward  the  perfection  o(  ship-building.  On  this  head,  a 
principal  opponent  of  the  ^hip-buliders  furnishes  a  curious  and  valuable 
piece  of  information.  '*  By  the  King's  Order  in  Council,  Sept.  20, 
I8O9,**  ^^  ^y^*  "  3  superior  class  of  shipwrights'  apprentices  has 
been  established  at  the  dock-yard  of  Portsmouth.  It  consists  of 
twenty-fi*re  young  men  of  liberal  education,  who,  before  admitiance, 
aust  be  examined  by  the  professor  of  the  royal  naval  college,  and 
•  the  instructor  in  the  theory  of  naval  architecture.  I'heir  murn.ngs 
are  passed  in  the  study  of  mathematics  and  mechanics,  and  in  the 
application  of  them  to  naval  architecture ;  in  drawing  the  different 
parts  of  a  ship,  and  making  complete  draughts  and  plans.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  is  employed  under  the  master  shipwright  in  the 
mould-loft,  and  in  all  the  various  kinds  of  manual  labour  connected 
with  ship-building,  as  well  as  in  the  management  and  conversion  of 
timber,  so  as  to  make  them  fully  acquainted  with  the  detail  of  the 
daties  of  a  practical  shipwright.  The  last  year  of  their  apprenticeship 
b  to  be  served  at  sea,  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  some 
practical  knowledge  in  the  steering,  sailing,  trimming,  and  ballast- 
ing :  during  which  the  order  directs,  they  shall  mess  with  the  ofBcers, 
and  be  treated,  in  all  respects,  as  gentlemen.  Nothing  can  be  more 
judicious  than  such  an  establishment;  and,  we  understand,  that  a 
number  of  young  men  of  the  highest  promise  have  already  been 
entered  ;  among  whom  we  may  hope  for  future  surveyors  of  the  navy, 
who  will  excel  the  French  in  the  science  of  naval  architecture,  as 
much  €LS  our  shipwrights,  at  present,  surpass  theirs  in  the  practice  of 
the  art,'' 

May  all  such  wishes  be  realized  to  their  fullest  extent !  British 
talent  wants  only  proper  direction,  and  proper  cmj^loy,  to  defy  the 
rivalship  of  the  proudest  opponent ;  and,  considering  that  it  proceeds 
from  the  pen  of  an  enemy,  the  praise  in  the  conducing  part  of  the 
extract  is  of  no  inconsiderable  value.  But  should  the  project,  at  pre- 
sent so  zealously  pursued,  succeed  to  the  desirtd  extent,  there  is  every 
reason  to  apprehend  that  future  surveyors  of  the  navy  will  have  few 
British  shipwrights  to  enlighten  with  their  knowledge,  or  guide  by 
their  judgment. 

The  fashionable  air  of  raillery  assumed  by  the  opponents  of  the 
English  Ship-builders,  renders  the  use  of  some  arguments  rather  diffi- 
cult. An  enumeration,  derived  from  a  very  old  and  popular  author, 
of  the  various  trades  which  derive  benefit  from  the  equipment  of  ships, 
bas  furnished  some  topics  of  merriment.  It  was  never  meant  to  be 
said,  that  the  measure  now  so  eagerly  pressed  could  ruin  all  these, 
but  some  will  feel  it  most  sensibly,  and  even  vitally. 

The  removal  of  the  building  of  sbips  for  the  East  India  Company  to 
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the  continent  of  A sTa^  will  not  only  aflfect  (boae  persons  immedifltelj 
concerned  in  their  building  and  equipment,  but  every  landholder 
tbroughoat  the  empire.  The  cooitant  aiui  on! form  demand  for  iimt>er 
has  been  hitherto  chiefly  owing  to  the  East  India  ships  being  built  in 
England,  and  the  usefiil  competition  in  the  timber  trade,  which  that 
measure  has  occasioned,  has  encouraged  the  proprietors  of  land,  by  tbe 
certainty  of  a  ready  sale,  to  promote  the  growth  of  timber  generally 
throughout  Great  Britain.  But  should  the  transfer  of  building  ships 
for  the  East  India  Company  to  India  leave  the  agents  of  government 
the  only  purchasers  in  the  timber  market,  then  the  grower  of  that 
article,  being  entirely  at  their  mercy,  will  find  the  value  of  timber 
considerably  depreciated.  Oak  timber  being  no  longer  in  perpetoal 
demand,  will  not  bear  a  sufficient  price  to  render  it  an  immediate 
object  of  attention,  and  thus,  from  the  very  methods  adopted,  to 
prevent  an  imaginary  evil,  a  real  scarcity  will  be  produced. 

Tbe  ruin  of  the  Ship'-buiiders  seems  to  be  contemplated  with 
triumph,  as  an  act  of  justice,  rather  than  with  compassion,  as  one 
of  hardship.  Their  interests  are  too  worthless  to  be  weighed  in  tbe 
scale  by  those  who  decree  their  destruction  ;  but  however  barsh  this 
judgment  may  seem,  the  evil  which  will  befal  them  will  be  wide- 
tpreading  and  general.  Their  interests  are  connected  with  tbe  interest, 
safety,  and  glory,  of  tbe  State,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
demand  that  a  strict  and  fostering  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
well-being  of  a  manufacture  which  cannot,  without  tbe  most  immir 
nent  danger,  be  suffered  to  languish  in  neglect,  and  fall  into  decay. 
Experience  has  shewn  bow  important  nre  the  exeriions  of  tbe  private 
builders ;  the  events  which  have  already  occurred,  may  be  again  pnv 
duced  by  time  and  accident;  and  were  Britain  reduced  to  depend  for  her 
navy  on  tbe  supplies  to  be  derived  from  distant  settlements,  and  frooi 
artificers  whose  prompt  exertions  she  could  not  ensure,  an  age  not  ht 
distant  might  see  her  attempting  in  vain  to  raise  tbe  Trident  she  coald 
no  longer  wield,  and  fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  reanimate  tboae 
energies  which  have  hitherto  astonished  and  coiitrouled  the  world. 


Southey*s  Carmen  Triumphale,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
To  the  Mitor. 

Sir, 
The  extracts  lately  inserted  in  your  work,  from  the  notes  to  Mr. 
Southey*s  Carmen  Triumphale,  roust  have  excited  some  curiosity  in 
your  readers,  to  know  bow  the  editor  of  the  Review,  to  which  those 
notes  refer,  could  defend  himself  against  so  powerful  an  attack.  To 
me,  I  own,  it  appeared,  that  silence  woukl  have  been  his  safest  po« 
licy.  The  terrible  manner,  in  which  (to  use  a  pngilistic  phrase)  be 
bad  been  puniihed  by  tbe  laureat«  reminded  me  of  the  contest  be- 
tween Ulysses  and  Irus)  and  I  thought,  that  having  felt  one 
blow  of  the  weighty  fist,  he  would  have  had  little  appetite  for  ano* 
ther.  However,  1  perceive,  by  tbe  last  number  of  the  review,  which 
is  just  put  into  my  hand,  that  he  has  again  cited  Mr.  Southey  \o  hia 
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hir,  to  (ffttwer  for  the  offence  of  (HHStic  composftic^n  ;  for  yoo  inost 
necestarilj  hinre  observed.  Sir,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  northern 
«ritic,  all  autborshtp  is  h  species  of  petit  treason.  His  motto  is 
Judex  damnatur  cum  nocens  ahsolvilwr.  He,  of  couise,  acts  the 
part  of  I  he  police  magistrate  of  Parnassus  I'iroselfi  and  assigns  to  ttvery 
writer,  in  prose  or  verse,  the  diaracter  of  the  ciUprit.  Where  suchr 
is  the  spirit  of  judicial  investigation,  we  can  ecisily  anticipate  the  sen- 
tence. Justice  Midas,  you  koow^  coudemned  Apollo  bioiself  to 
transportation. 

The  reviewer  sets  out  by  declaring,  that  "  if  the  Laoreat  had  been 
contented  with  getting  up  an  ode  of  the  ordinary  length,  and  bad 
printed  it,  is  a  qtdtt  way,  in  the  newspapers,"  he  would  have  let 
bios  off  gently  ;  but,  afas  !  the  wicked  bard  has  ventured  to  appear 
"  in  qoario/*  and  infandum  diciu  !  **  with  notes  /  /"  Hinc  ilLe  iacrymm. 
The  notes,  the  terrible  notes,  could  not  suffer  the  conacience  ok'  this 
▼irtuoua  yfA<  fZo  to  sleep  ;  and  accordingly,  with  all  due  soleiDnity, 
he  proceeds  to  examine  into  the  offence. 

The  poem  itself  was  snfficientlj  culpable.  It  told  "  the  old  story  of 
the  war  in  the  Peninsula."  One  can  easily  understand,  why  ihe  oid 
^cry  should  so  much  disagree  with  the  Reviewer's  stomach.  Besides, 
*'  itabused  the  French,**  and  that  '*  in  a  dull  style/*  If  one  were 
to  hint  (hat  the  French  had  ever  and  anon  l)een  bepraiaed,  in  a  style 
^  least  as  dull,  it  would  amount  to  no  more  than  the  figure  of  speech 
called  in  rhetoric  a  Tu  guoque ;  and  after  all,  de  gustibia  non  ett  dis" 
putandum.  Some  [>eople  will  find  all  censure  of  our  national  enemy, 
a  mighty  dall  thinj^ ;  and  some  will  not  be  able  to  discover  why  he 
aboold  always  be  extolled  i  but  one  little  error  of  the  Reviewers  it 
•leems  proper  to  notice.  By  the  words  France^  and  the  French,  he  in* 
variably  means  nobody  tmt  Buonaparte  and  bis  adlierents.  Now  this^ 
in  some  measure,  detracts  firoro  that  univi*rsality  of  application,  which, 
I  doubt  not,  the  learned  gentleman  would  desire  his  theorems  to  pos- 
•aeM.  Be  it  known  to  him,  that  there  are  a  great  many  Frenchmen, 
who  detest  Boonaparte ;  nay,  who  have  even  shaken  off  bis  yoke  ^ 
and  I  do  not  find,  that  Mr.  Southey  has  at  all  abused  them  for  it. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  manifest,  that  in  this  very  poem,  he  has  dooa 
what  in  him  lay  to  prompt  them  to  so  manly  and  honourable  a  mea- 
sure. 

The  Reviewer  having  decided  on  the  "  meanneas  of  the  niaterials 
of  the  poem,"  it  w^s  a  thing  of  course  that  he  should  censure  *'  the 
poorness  of  its  execution  $*'  and  he  has  certainly  fallen  on  a  mode  of 
proving  a  part  of  his  accusation,  no  less  ingenious,  than  candid.  In 
order  to  demonstrate  that  the  poem  is  prosaic,  he  ex  officio  changes  it 
into  plain  prose  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  prints  it  as  such  ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  even  helps  the  transmutation  by  a  change  of  the  very 
words.  I  have  beard  of  a  pioos  person,  who,  thinking  metre  a  very 
wicked  thing,  took  the  pa'ms  to  divest  Paradise  Lost  of  that  oma* 
ment.  His  work  began,  somewhat  in  this  way  :  "  O  heavenly  spirit, 
relate  the  first  disobedience  6f  nuin,  and  bis  tasting  the  forbidden 
'  frtiir.'*     The  motive  of  this  pious  transposer  was,  perhaps,  more 
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respectable,  than  that  of  the  critic  ;  but  his  labour  was  about  as  fool- 
ish. Nevertheles«<,  after  all  that  the  latter  has  done  to  mar  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  Mr-'Southey's  numbers,  1  think  one  may  yet  distin- 
guish in  these  mangled  passages  the  dUjecti  membra  pnetce  Sure  I 
am,  that  if  the  metamorphosed  stanzas  are  to  be  denomipated  prose, 
they  are  some  of  the  best  prose  I  ever  read  in  the  EJifilurph  Revietv, 

It  will  be  seen  with  half  an  eye,  thiii  whether  ihe  statiza^  are  poe- 
tical or  prosaic,  it  was  not  ihey,  b\a  the  notice,  which  procured  Mr. 
Southey  the  honour  of  so  early  a  noits.  The  editor  thinks  those 
notes  were  intended  to  have  madt^  iiicn  angry,  and  to  have  made  him 
ridiculous.  He  assure^?  us  they  have  not  made  him  angry  j  and  wo 
are  bound  to  believe  a  gentleman  on  his  o\^n  word  :  but  yet  1  cannot 
help  calling  to  mind  on  this  occasion  a  hiimurons  character  in  a  well- 
known  play.  1  do  not  say  that  Sir  Frcfful  Plagiary  conducts  the 
Review  in  question  :  but  I  am  somewh.it  inclined  to  suspect  it.  He 
i»"  ofroad,'  too,  that  the  learned  author  will  be  held  to  have  failed 
in  making  him  ridiculous  l^m  afraid  not.  I  think  ridicule  neces- 
sarily results  from  the  centrist  of  pompous  pretensions  with  mean  and 
despicable  performance.  1  he  Edinburgh  Review  is  clearly  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  political  pamphlet,  -el  on  foot  with  theexp^est 
purpose  of  writing  up  a  certain  set  of  doctrines.  To  do  the  authors 
justice,  they  have  pursued  their  task  with  considerable  ability  ef  a 
particular  kind,  with  thorough  consistency,  and  with  unshaken  per- 
severance. I  am  even  willing  to  allow,  that  until  within  ihese  two 
years,  they  have  really  led  the  political  opinions  of  a  pretty  nume- 
rous class  of  society.  They  gave  o  it,  that  their  tudies  were  profound  j 
and  they  obtained  credit  from  many  who  had  neither  leisure,  nor  in- 
clination, to  sound  their  depth.  Nay,  do  they  not  still  hold  out  the  samd 
profession  ?  '*  For  our  own  parts,"  say  they,  **  when  weave  seriously 
occupied  with  the  destinies  of  Europe,  or  of  mankind.'  — Is  there  any 
thing  wanting  to  this  mysterious  and  weighty  phraseology,  but  a  black 
cat,  a  white  wand, and  a  long  beard,  to  make  them  pass  for  political  con- 
jurers }  After  a  long  course  of  such  solemnity,  after  a  series  of  ora- 
cular predictions,  after  repealed  appeals  to  the  exact  accomplishment 
of  what  they  bad  foretold  ;  it  is  really  rather  a  hard  measure  to  their 
credulous  followers,  to  turn  round  with  a  trite  remark  on  "  fallible 
beings  who  deal  in  the  hazardous  trade  of  political  predictions  :'*  it  is 
really  too  much  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Southey,  for  having  "  taken 
pains  to  pore  over  their  political  speculations  f^r  four  or  five  years 
back."  I  think,  too,  it  is  using  their  publisher  somewhat  unfairly, 
who  has  been  at  the  pains  to  reprint  their  formal  numbers,  in  order 
to  make  a  library  work  of  20  volumes,  which  the  edax  veiusias,  that 
so  soon  contemns  other  reviews  to  oblivion,  may  not  be  able  to  injure. 
Vain  labour  !  if  the  editor  himself  forbids  us  to  look  back  beyond 
the  current  year  3  if  he  aims  but  to  rival  the  ingenious  Mr.  Moore  $ 
in  short,  if  his  prophesies  are  only  made  to  be  believed,  but  not  to 
be  fulfilled. 

But,  says  the  Reviewer,  kumanum  est  errare — diquandodormitatHO" 
merus,  the  passages  selected  by  Mr.  Southey  are  *'  insulated  passages/' 
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gleaned  with  incredible  industiy  from  the  vast  mats  of  oar  works. 
Mr.  Southey  "  thinks**  they  have  been  contradicted  by  sabscquent  oc- 
currences. They  contain  some  *'  supposed  errors,**  and  it  possibly 
may  be  true,  **  that  the  course  of  events  has  not  corresponded  in  all 
respects  with  what  we  at  one  time  considered  as  probable."  No,  Sir> 
this  is  not  Mr.  Southey*8  objection.  His  objection  is,  that  the  Re- 
viewer is  wrong  (oto  ccelo,  necessarily  wrong,  wrong  in  every  joint  and 
member  of  his  political  system  (at  least  as  far  as  regards  foreign  po- 
litics) ,  and  that  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  his  predictions  have  been 
falsified,  not  in  this  or  that  minute  particular,  but  in  their  uniform  te- 
nour,  and  whole  result.  This,  Sir,  I  say  Mr.  Southey  has  proved. 
He  has  proved  it  as  to  the  war  in  general,  as  to  Russia,  Germany, 
Portugal,  Spain.  Would  any  one  desire  a  more  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  holiowness  of  any  system  ?  Can  any  one  conceive  the  reputation 
of  an  established  work  to  be  more  completely  overset,  or  in  fewer 
words  ? 

The  Reviewer  at  first  "  declines  to  vindicate**  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  the  passages  selected  by  Mr.  Souihey  5  but  immediately 
afterwards  he  bethinks  himself,  that  on  the  subject  of  Spain  a  little 
argument  may  yet  be  maintained,  and,  though  he  will  not  descend 
to  *'  a  dull  repetition  of  events  which  happened  there  several  yean 
ago'*  (v\z.  in  1808  and  the  following  years,  not  quite  out  of  the  his- 
torical statute  of  limitations,  one  would  think),  yet  he  boldly  ven- 
tures to  assert,  that  he  ''retains  his  original  opinion"  with  respettto 
the  Spaniards.  It  is  here,  Sir,  that  I  desire  to  meet  him.  I  will  not 
allow  him  to  dwell  on  "  insulated  passages**  or  on  insulated  points 
in  ''the  old  story  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula.**  I  say  his  original 
opinion  of  that  war  was  fundamentally  erroneous,  and  at  every  stago 
of  it  his  views  were  those  of  a  shallow  and  incapable  politician,  nar- 
row in  the  grasp  of  his  intellect,  and  dead  to  the  best  feelings  of  the 
human  heart.  It  required  no  "  incredible  industry*'  in  Mr.  Southey  to 
collect  proofs  of  the  rashness  and  ignorance  of  this  blind  leader  of 
the  blind ;  but  on  a  reperusal  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (if  the 
Editor  will  not  be  offended,  that  his  works  should  receive  a  second 
reading,  any  person  may  easily  trace  its  consistency  in  error.  I  shall 
take  up  the  examination  at  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  war 
in  1808.  When  that  glorious  fiame  burst  forth,  which  cheered  every 
truly  British  heart  with  rapture,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
any  public  writer,  or  for  any  man,  in  any  society  in  this  country,  to 
have  avowQd  himself  hostile  or  indifferent  to  its  success.  Certainly 
the  £dinburgh  Reviewers  did  not  do  this.  They  with  some  parade 
set  forth  the  justice  of  the  Spanish  cause,  and  the  ardour  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  |)eople  ;  but  then  they  artfully  contrived  to  throw  a  wet 
blanket  over  cur  hopes  by  the  following  judicious  remarks : —  "To 
all  this  we  must  unhappily  oppose,  the  French  army  directed  by  the 
French  Cabinet.'*  "  The  enemy  is  at  the  head  of  half  a  million  of 
the  best  soldiers  in  the  world**  " This  tremendous  engine  it  is, 
which,  we  own,  does  appal  us.'*—"  We  dread  the  issue.*'—*'  Our 
apprehensions  greatly  predominate.**—"  The  sounder  opinlQB  seems 
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to  be,ihnl  the  Spaniards  will  be  deftated,**^^*'  Ih  M  few  fhonths  tba 
lof tunes  of  France  will  have  prevailed,  over  the  most  righteous 
cat:»e  thdC  ever  ri»ed  the  attention  of  mankmd.**  Soch  was  the 
animating  encouragement  with  which  the  attempt  to  liberate  a  great 
country  was  greeted,  in  its  outset,  by  these  heroic  worshippers  of  free- 
dou)  and  patriotism  !  Let  us  not  overlook  the  incidental  compliment 
to  oar  brave  army— but  that  wis  to  be  expected.  They  were  perio- 
dical journalists^  and  therefore  they  had  never  heard  of  Fgypt  or 
Maida;  tbey  were  Scotchmen,  and  therefore  they  knew  not  the  names 
of  Stuart  and  Abercrombie.  If  the  army  was  depreciated,  the  govero- 
ment  coold  hardly  expect  to  escape  that  oblique  sarcasm,  so  conge- 
nial to  the  taste  of  the  writers  in  qucfitioo.  ''  If  we  could  but  see,^ 
said  they,  "  any  of  the  vices  or  follies  of  o/i  Governments  creeping 
into  the  French  military  system,  we  should  be  infinitely  comforted,— 
but^alas!  the  dynasty  of  Buonaparte  is  yet  too  fresh  for  such  blun- 
ders as  these."  What  will  the  Reviewers  now  say  to  the  talent  at 
blundering,  from  which  a  tyrant  and  an  usurper  is  so  natuftlly  and  so 
necessarily  exempt  ? 

Such  were  the  sentiments  in  July,  1806;  but  before  the  Review 
for  October  appeared,  the  gk>rious  triumph  of  Baylen  had  taken 
place,  and  a  large  army  of  "  the  best  lolditrs  in  the  world'*  had  snr* 
rendered  to  the  despised  insurgents.  Still  the  Reviewers  (who  in 
July  had  delivered  an  opinion  that  "  in  a  few  months,*'  the  fortunes 
of  Frange  would  prevail)  persisted  in  saying  *'  we  can  discover  no 
good  cause  for  changing  that  opinion."  StUl  they  ridiculed  ''  the  ro- 
mantic hopes  of  the  English  nation."  Still  they  spoke,  with  awe, 
of  that  '*  consummate  statesman,"  Buonaparte.  Still  they  in- 
dulged in  *'  melancholy  forebodings  that  theconabat  would  lead  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  most  gallant  people  in  the  world."  "  Whether  Fer- 
dinand or  Charles  be  the  Monarch,"  said  they,  **  we  care  not ;  or 
whether  (with  elet^ni  allusion  to  oar  own  royal  family,)  a  new  stock 
be  brought  from  Germany  far  a  breeds*  •*  That  Buonaparte  will  ul- 
timately succeed  is  highly  probable.'*  '*  Think  you  that  he  ever 
doubts  of  success  ?"  Then  again  they  raved  of  his  **  constant, 
steady,  and  masterly  policy;"  so  different  from  what  it  would  have 
been  "  if  his  coausellors  bad  been  taken  from  the  English  political 
taste  i*  in  which  case,  as  they  judiciously  observed,  he  would  take 
care  to  make  war  withoot  the  shadow  of  a  pretext,  and.  would  put 
liim<«lf  clearly  in  the  wrong  before  all  Europe. 

The  latter  months  of  1808  saw  Buonaparte  himself  enter  Spain» 
and  advance  to  Madrid.  This  was  sufficient  for  the  Reviewers :  "  It 
is  now  obvioiu  to  any  man  of  conunon  understanding,"  said  they,  in 
the  Review  for  January,  I8O9,  "  that  events  havon[K>re  than  justified 
our  UHyrst  forbudings,  and  that  the  curl  can  is  of  out  to  drop  on  the  long 
and  dlsafttrnus  tragedy  of  eontinental  snbjugation." 

The  Review  for  April,  1809,  ^'^  t>^^  preceded  by  the  retreat  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  and  the  embarkation  at  Corticma.  Then  it  was, 
that  the  Reviewers  began  to  chuckle.  Then  tbey  prided  tbenmelves  on 
tbetr  soperior  wisdom.  T-heatbey  (who  are  now  so  sore  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  political  prediction)  boldly  qast  in  the  teeth  of  their  adversa- 
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nesthe  strict  and  literal  accomplisfament  of  iheir  siukstrou^  orar^s. 
Bm  let  us  hear  their  own  words.  *•  When  we  tirst  brottght  \hhi  in- 
teresting fitibject  under  consideration,  the  country  was  Id  such  a  tu- 
mult ot  hopes  and  expectations,  that  (he  small  voice  of  nnson  h(«d 
no  chance  of  l)eing  heard/*  After  «oinc  compassionatii.g  r^-marks  on 
the  folly  of  the  •*  deluded  people  of  England,"  and  nome  congra- 
tulations on  their  being  "  at  length  awakened,**  the  self-complacent 
writer  adds  :— "  For  ourselves,  we  have  unhappily  too  good  a  defence 
in  ihe  events  that  verified  our  predictions. '**^Th€y  gravely  remark,  that 
"  the  Spirit  of  the  Spanish  people,  however  enlhu^iastic  and  nniverftal, 
was  in  iis  nature  uncertain  and  short  lived,"  and  that  it  was  "  likely  to 
go  out,  of  itself  j'*  and  lastly,  they  *'■  repeat  the  meUinchoiy  truth,  that 
very  little  hopes  rcnaains  pf  Spain  being  litierated  jrom  the  yoke  of 
the  savage  invader." 

Still  the  persevering  Spaniards  maintained  Ihe  content,  and  still  the 
onteachable  British  nation  would  not  he  croaked  out  of  a  steady  ad- 
herence to  the  Spanish  cause.  This  brings  us  to  July  I8O9,  when 
the  Reviewers  in  good  round  terms  thus  censured  our  national  policy, 
V  It  would  t)c  blood-thirty  and  cmd  in  ns  to  foment  petty  insurrection*^ 
after  the  only  contest  is  over,  from  which  any  good  can  spring  in  the 
present  unfortunate  state  of  affairs."— **  France  has  conquered  Europe. 
Tiiis  is  the  melancholy  truth-  Shut  our  eyes  to  it  as  we  may,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  For  the  present,  peace  and  suffmissioit 
must  be  the  lot  of  the  vanquished!  ^*  Noble,  heroic,  glorious,  resolution ! 
Truly  worthy  of  an,  Edinburgh  Rericwer !  Mr.  Souihey  has  made 
one  extract  from  this  Nomfaier  of  the  Work,  which  1  ahall  trouble  yoa 
with  transcribing,  merely  for  the  sake  of  showing  what  a  laeky  hit^  a 
foreboding  politician  may  sometimes  make.  **  It  wowki  be  as  chime^ 
rical  to  expect  a  mutiny  amoi>g  the  vassal  states  of  France,  as  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Nantes  and  Bourdioux.**  In  the  same  spirit,  the 
hevievvers,  in  October,  1809,  made  themselves  very  merry  at  the 
idea  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck*s  having  t>een  really  directed  to  convert  mea- 
sures for  an  invasion  of  the  South  of  Fhince,  to  be  performed  by  thd 
combined  armies  of  England  and  Spain !"  All  which  was  of  course 
numbered  among  the  *'  frantic  hopes  of  the  British  Cabinet.** 

In  January,  1810,  they  asked  scornfully.  Is  it  allowed  u^i  to  hope 
that  Spain  may  yet  be  delivered ;  or  that  anf  co-operation  of  our's  van 
do  more  than  aggravate  her  subjugation  ?  Tliey  admitted  that  there 
bad  been  among  the  Spaniards  '*  a  deep-rooted  national  antipathy,  a 
violent  hatred  of  the  French" — but  that  "  this  feeling  was  sure  to 
wear  away,  after  producing  some  transient  bursts  of  indignation." 

In  the  course  of  this  year  came  the  ever-memorable  campaign, 
which  raised  the  naoie  of  Wei lir>gi on  to  the  hrst  rank  in  military 
annals.  It  was  after  « he  flight  of  Massena  from  Poriugnl,  tliat  th« 
Reviewers,  in  May,  1811,  said,  "  It  is  glorioiis  for  the  Spaniards 
that  it  should  be  a  doxbt  whether  they  will  aink  or  swim."  In  Angtisc 
of  the  same  year  they  began  to  cant  about  our  "  unprotitable  laurels  " 
And  even  down  to  JuK',  1812,  we  find  them  loudly  exclaifninj  **  let 
as  bear  no  more  objections  to  a  Buonaparte  ruling  in  Spaiu." 
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I  have  now.  Sir,  followed  ap  these  writen,  nntil  the  mofneBt 
when  their  hero  crossed  the  unpropitious  Rubicon  of  his  glories.     At 
this  poiot,  I  take  my  leave  of  them,  with  a  word  of  admoration, 
which,  I  trust,  will  prove  not  unseasonable.      I  have  sufficiently 
shewn  that  they  are  consistent,  I  am  willing  to  believe  them  sincere 
—to  what  then  do  I  attribute  their  egregious  and  even  laughable  mis- 
takes ?     Simply  to  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  human  mind,  and  espe- 
cially of  their  own  minds.    Whilst  Cato  gave  his  little  senate  laws,  he 
forgot  that  he  was  but  Cato,  a  poor,  short-sighted  erring  mortal.  Whilst 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  sit  in  fancied  state,  delivering  their  melan- 
choly truths,  and  sad  forebodings  ore  rotundo  ; 
As  who  should  say  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And  when  I  ope  my  mouth  let  no  dog  bark  ; 
they  forget,  that  politics  are  not  to  be  learntby  rote,  like  a  school*bo}*s 
lesson  ;  that  something  more  goes  to  the  making  of  a  statesman  than 
a  flippant  style,  a  confident  tone,  or  a  string  of  threadbare  sarcasms 
against  men  in  power ;  but  above  all  (and  oh  !   more  lamentable  than 
all !)  they  forget,  that  the  fate  of  empires,  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations, 
man's  true  greatness  and  his  wholesome  liberty,  depend  not  on  one 
engine  of  power,  however  mighty,  nor  on  the  word  of  a  single  tyrant, 
however  artful ;  but  on  the  springs  of  action  which  pervade  the  minds 
of  a  whole  people  $  or  on  that  cold,  creeping,  slavish  apprehension  of 
distant  dangers,  which  it  has  been  the  constant  lal>our  of  the  Reviewers 
to  inculcate.     Nothing  can  show  a  more  thorough  incompetency  to 
the  task  of  guiding  the  public  judgment,  than  their  distinct  ar.d  re- 
peated admission,  that  the  Spanish  people  entertained  a  national  anti- 
pathy, a  violent  hatred  against  the  French,  that  this  feeling  was  en- 
thusiastic, was  universal ;  and  yet  that  it  was  in  its  nature  uncertain 
and^bort-lived,  that  it  would  produce  only  transient  bursts  of  indig- 
nation, and  then  would  go  out,  of  itself.  Yet  of  such  contradictory  and 
inconsistent  stuff  as  these  are  all  the  opinions  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, on  foreign  politics,  composed.     I  have  confined  myself,  for  the 
present,  to  the  Spanish  question  ;  but  there  is  just  the  same  flippancy, 
and  just  the  same  absurdity,  in  what  is  said  of  Russia,  of  Germany, 
of  France  itself,  audof  lis  destinies  and  dynasties.    However,  I  have, 
perhaps,  said  enough  to  convince  most  of  your  readers  that  Mr.  Soutbey 
bad  no  great  difflculty  in  collecting  the  **  supposed  errors"  of  the  Re- 
viewers, and  that  the  latter  would  in  future  act  wisely  by  declining 
"  the  hazardous  tra(Je  of  political  prediction  ;**  and  under  this  impress- 
sion,  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself  your  humble  servant, 

PISO. 

MISCELLANIES. 

BAPTISMAL  DOUBTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Anttjacohin  Review. 

SiB, 

Your  very  elaborate  investigation,  and  I  think  just  view,  of  the  case 
of  Mr.  Wickes,  and  the  determinaiion .  of  Sir  John  Nicboll,  induce 
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me  to  request  yonr  attention  to  my  own  case^  and  to  hope  for  the  advice 
of  some  of  your  able  correspondents  as  to  ray  future  proceedings. 
I  am  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  English  universities,  and  wish  to  otter 
myself  a  candidate  for  espiscopal  ordination  :  but  upon  collecting  my 
papers  for  that  purpose,  I  have  met  with  an  unexpected  difficulty  in 
not  k)eing  able  to  find  an  entry  of  my  baptism  in  the  register  of  the 
parish  where  I  was  born,  and  in  which  I  still  reside.  After  much 
research  and  inquiry,  I  found  that  my  mother,  a  very  good  woman, 
but  who  divided  her  attendance  between  the  church  and  meeting 
house,  with  a  partial  leaning  to  the  latter,  had  procured  my  l)aptism  by 
the  Presbyterian  minister,  in  whose  register  I  am  formally  enrolled.  Now, 
Sir,  how  am  I  to  l)e  considered  either  as  churchman  or  christian  ? 
Am  I  admissible  to  the  ministry  of  the  established  church  ?  Or 
what  can  I  do  to  t)ecome  so  ?  As  a  member  of  the  university,  I  of 
course  have  frequently  received  the  sacrament  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  church  ;  I  was  also  confirmed  by  a  bishop  at  a  proper  age.  I 
have  never  been  at  a  meeting  house,  nor  held  religious  communion 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  church  to  whose  articles  I  conscientiously  sub- 
scribe. Your  early  advice  in  this,  I  assure  you,  real  dilemna,  will 
confer  a  substantial  t>enefit  upon.  Sir, 

Your  constant  Reader, 
JpriUlh,  1814.  NONDESCRIPT. 

In  answer  to  our  correspondent's  inquiry,  we  beg  leave  to  observe, 
that  there  appears  to  us  to  be  a  very  easy  mode  of  attaining  his  object. 
Let  him  present  himself  now  at  the  baptismal  font,  and  then  every 
existing  obstacle  will  be  removed.  ^  see  no  objection  to  this  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  we  invite  the  attention  of  our  classical  readers  to  the  sub- 
ject, who,  we  doubt  not,  will  indicate  a  better  remedy,  if  such  is 
lo  be  found. — Editor. 

Transuhstantiaiion  palpably  refuted, 
A  gentleman  was  recently  tempted  to  embrace  the  errors  of  popery, 
and  leaving  his  wife  and  family,  and  all  the  cares  of  this  world,  sought 
consolation  and  satisfaction  among  the  members  of  a  monastic  institu* 
tion.  His  wife,  after  fruitless  attempts  to  recover  her  husband,  at 
length  obtained  an  interview  with  him  and  his  spiritual  confessors,  and 
consented  to  receive  the  mass,  stipulating  on  one  only  condition,  that 
she  might  be  permitted  to  make  the  wnfers.  On  the  evening  before 
the  celebration,  she  desired  a  conference  with  one  of  the  holy  fathers, 
expressing  some  scruples  of  conscience,  which  she  begged  him  to 
remove.  The  wafers,  which  she  had  prepared,  were  purposely  Jaid 
on  the  table,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  the  father,  who  objected  to 
the  colour.  "  They  are  only  arsenic,"  said  the  convert ;  "arsenic!" 
replied  the  monk,  with  the  utmost  consternation ;  "  arsenic  !'*  "  Yes, 
if  vvhat  you  teach  is  truth,  they  will  do  no  harm :  your  prayer  of 
consecration  will  immediately  cliange  them  into  the  l>ody  of  Christ," 
The  monk  renounced  his  proselyte,  and  the  wife  recovered  her 
hasl>dnd. 

April  21,  1814.  C.  E.  H. 
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Hbavbv  be  prai^dy  at  last^  our  predictioos  have  been  verified,  ouf^ 
hopet  and  expectalions  have  been  fulfilled,  and  our  roost  ardent  withes 
have  experienced  the  most  complete  gratification.  Paris  has  been  entered 
by  the  allies^  Buonaparte  has  been  dethroned.  Jacobinism  has  received 
its  death  wound,  and  the  **  stupexulous  monument  of  human  wisdom/' 
so  bepraised  by  the  Foxites,  so  revered  by  the  New  Whigs^  has  been 
levelled  with  the  dust.  Yes,  the  French  Revolution,  that  fertile  cause 
of  every  thing  base,  dishonourable,  and  destructive  of  human  happi- 
ness, of  human  comfort,  of  religious  and  of  social  order,  Jias  ternu* 
nated,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  /enwiwa/e— in  the  restoration 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  France.  Our  readers  will 
do  us  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that,  from  the  first  appearance  of  this 
work,  on  the  very  day  on  which  our  gallant  countryman,  Nblsom, 
won  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Nile,  to  the  present  moment,  amidst 
circnoutaoces  of  the  most  discouraging  nature,  we  have  uniformly 
maintained  that  the  only  means  of  giving  the  coup'de'grace  to  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
of  extirpating  Jacobinism,  and  of  secnring  an  honourable,  safe,  and 
lasting  peace,  was  the  restoration  of  a  legitimate  government,  in  the 
person  of  Louis  XVIII.  it  was  the  deep  conviction  of  this  truth. 
In  our  minds,  which  led  us  to  condemn  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  to 
censure  the  recent  negotiations  at  Chdtillon.  But  while,  fearless  of 
consequences,  and  little  caring  to  whom,  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  our 
own  principles,  we  might  give  offence,  we  manfully  upheld  our 
opinion  ;  we  are  not  ashamed  to  admit,  that  both  these  events  have, 
ultimately,  been  productive  of  beneficial  effects,  though,  in  tlie  latter 
instance,  consequences  have^>een  produced,  which  were  neither  fore^ 
seen,  nor  intended. 

By  the  peace  of  Amiens  a  great  portion  of  the  country  became 
convinced  that  nothing  deserving  the  Dtirie  of  peace,  nothing  par- 
taking of  the  properties  and  qualities  of  real  amity  and  concord,  could 
be  concluded  between  the  two  countries,  so  long  as  Napoleone  Buo- 
naparte should  continue  to  usurp  and  exercise  supreme  and  absolute 
power  in  France ;  apd,  from  this  conviction,  the  government  wer« 
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iDabled  to  call  forth  the  resources  and  energies  of  the  state  aod  nation^ 
in  a  greater  degree,  to  a  greater  extent,  than  was  practicable  before 
that  period.    It,  certainly,  was  a  solid  advantage,  aod  as  such  it  was 
privately  acknowledged  by  that  bonourable  and  upright  statesman,  the 
late  Mr.  Windham.  The  negotiations  at  Ch^tilion,  which  had  excited 
the  most  serious  apprehensions  in  our  minds,  were  so  far  beneficial, 
as  they  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all  the  allied  powers,  the  absolute 
kupracticabiliiy  of  securing  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Europe  while 
Buonaparte  remained  ruler  of  France.     Previous  to  these  negotia- 
tions, and  during  their  continuance,  not  the  .smallest  countenance  was 
given  to  the  French  Royalists,  or  to  the  claims  and  rights  of  the  King 
of  France,  by  the  allies.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that 
the  okwt  serious  intention  was  entertained,  and  erorj  effort  made  by 
them  to  give  it  efiect,  to  conclude  another  peace  with  the  Corsican 
usmrpcT'^for  so  we  mAy  now  be  allowed  to  call  him  without  the  risk 
of  giving  offence  to  the  delicate  sensibility  of  a  certain  Quarterif 
Reviewer.     Lord  Castlerei^,  it  must  be  confisssed,  was  placed  in  « 
dy^cult  sitnatioo  i  ibr- whatever  bis  own  wishes,  or  the  desire  of  the 
British  cabinet,  might  be,  and,  however,  from  the  high  character 
of  this  ooontry,  as  the  grand  instrument  of  cherishing  the  principle 
of  ^asistanoei  and  the  sentiment  of  independence,  in  the  subjugated 
or  threataoed  states  of  Europe,  that  desire  might  be  entitled  to  par- 
^eolar  attention  and  respect  i  it  is  certain,  that  England  could  not  }a 
fact,  and  ought  not  in  policy,  singly  to  oppose  and  to  counteract  the 
vit^s  and  decisions,  of  all  the  other  members  of  the  great  confederacy 
against  the  existing  government  of  France.    The  Emperor  of  Austria, 
too,  was  plaoed  under  circunistancea  of  still  greater  difficulty  3  for, 
though  master  of  his  own  actions,  and  having,  from  the  proximity 
ef  hn  own  dominions^  a  paramount  interest,  in  curbing  the  power, 
ind  in  palsying  the  ambition,  of  Buonaparte,  yet  the  flings  of  a 
fatho:  rose  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  monarch,  and,  naturaVJy, 
led  to  a  kmd  of  temporising  oondoct,  not  more  adverse  to  decisive 
measures,  than,  generally,  unproductive  of  a  fortnnate  result.  To  thif 
conflict  x}f  sentiment  may>  probably,  be  ascribed  the  weak  and  impo« 
litic  declaration  at  Francfort,  and  the  subsequent  negotiations  at  Chd- 
tilhrn.     Neither  of  these,  it  is  evident,  produced  either  the  expects, 
or  the  desired,  effect    We  are,  tbeMfwe,  more  indebted  to  the  obitK 
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Rzcy  of  the  astirper>  than  to  the  cDDiisteiic7>  firmoeis,  or  wiidocu; 
of  -the  allies,  for  the  present  aaspicidas  state  of  things. 

Russia^  however,  and  Prussid,  must  be  exenapted  from  any  censure 
-which  may  attach  to  either  the  Franefort  Manifesto,  or  the  Congress 
of  Ch&tillon ',  for  to  the  oltimate  success  of  their  plans  the  actire  and 
cordial  co-operation  of  Austria  might  be  necessary  |  and  we  can 
easily  conceive  that  it  could  only  be  obtained  on  the  express  condition, 
that  no  means  should  be  neglected  which  could  lead  to  the  conclusion 
^  what  Austria  should  deem  an  honourable  peace  for  Europe.  Of 
the  sentiments  of  the  Russian  Emperor  and  of  the  Prussian  ropnareh, 
not  a  doubt  can  be  entertained;  they  had  been  convinced,  by  woeful 
experience,  of  the  perfect  impotence  of  treaties  to  bind  the  faith  of 
a  wretch  who  acknowledged  no  obligations,  religious,  moral,  or  poli- 
tical. The  throne  of  the  one  had  been  nearly  subverted,  and  hit 
independence  wholly  destroyed,  by  the  restless  ambition,  and  domi- 
neering spirit,  of  ^he  Corsican ;  while  the  dominions  of  the  other  had 
been  invaded  by  his  armies,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  erasing  the 
same  of  Russia  from  the  list  of  independent  noonarchies.  These  Sov^o- 
leigns,  therefore,  had  every  motive  of  legitimate  resentment,  of 
personal  security,  and  of  regard  for  the  welfare  «nd  happiness  of  their 
peqde^  to  hurl  the  usurper  from  his  Uood^stained  throne,  and  to 
restore  a  legitimate  government  to  France.  It  is  but^  justice,  -tcfo, 
to  admit,  that  their  whole  conduct,  during  the  late  maokentoog 
conflict,  has  been  in  unison  with  thisieeliog,  and  wellHCidcalated 
•to  sedure  this  object. 

What,  uo^r  these  circumstances,  must  be  thought  of  tfaeoondoctof 
Buoniparte  ?-— within  a  month— '  one  short  moath'-— he  hat  bad  it  in 
his  power  to  fix  the  crown  of  France  upon  bis  head  for  life,  to  obtain 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  title  by  all  the  great  powmB  of  Europe* 
and  to  secure  the  possession  of  a  greater  extent  of  territory  than  had 
ever  been  aUowed  to  the  legitimate  sovereigns  of  France.  When  we 
ominder  who  this  individual  was,  and  in  what  a  situatiaD  he  was  now 
|»laced,  the  rejection  of  such  an  offer  seems  an  act  of  insaaiiy. 
Bu^ 

Qoem  Deus  vult  perdere  prius  dementat. 

Never,  surely,  did  this  anoient  adage  receive  a  fuller  ilhiitcatioQ  ! 
He  has. thus  waatonly  dashed  the  ^i^  of  prosperity  fromliis  lips,  and 
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Uf  in  ooiiieqo«iC09  coosigpod  to  that  atate  of  sditnde  and  obioir 
xUy,  for  which  nature  and  birth  designed  him.     Even  for  tb'ts«  is 
be  indebted  to  the  ckmency  of  the  allies^  to  clemency  exceeding 
the  celebrated  forbearance  of  Titus^  inafltnnch  as  the  latter  could  not 
hare  been  avoided  without  viola^on  of  innocence,  and  a  breach  of 
morality  ;  whereas,  the  forbearance  of  the  former  deprived  insulted 
justice  of  its  lawful    victim^  and    secured    impenitent  guilt  from 
foeritfld  punishment..    In  the  island  of  £lba  this  criminal  exile  will 
have  ample  time,  and  abundant  food,  for  r^eciion ;  and,  if  he  pos- 
sessed any  pf  the  common  feelingfof  our  nature,  refieaion  would 
be  the  severest  punishment  which  guilt  could  sustain.  When  prowling 
aver  this  barren  spot,  encircled  by  tlie  ocean,  his  mind  might  rejcar 
to  scenes  of  perfidy  unexampled,  tp  deeds  of  horror,  and  of  blood  un^ 
.  quailed  i  the  ghosts  of  murdered  millions ;  countries  kid  watte  ; 
countless  multitudes  devoted  to  wretchedness  and  mourning  $ .  ail  vi^r 
^sof  his  insensate  and  insatiate  ambition;  all  marked  for  death 
pr  desoUiion  by  him  |  oiight  haunt  him  in  his  daily  walks,  disturb 
lys  m^(fa)ight  reposQ,  might  bring  home  to  his  flinty  bosom  some 
small  portion  of  that  corroding  anguish,  of.  that  cureless  miserf 
;wbichhis.merGile88  hand  has  ^lavishly  dealt  forth  to  the  inhabitants 
of  those  conntrlesy  whioh  have  been  overrun  1^  his  arniSi  or  which 
have.be^n  cursed  by  his  protection.    Had  Napoleone  Buonaparte,  for 
bis  crimes,  been  brought  before  a.  tribunal,  composed  of  all  the 
pations in  Euro^,  an  unaQimousseiitence of  death  must  have  been 
bis  lot.    There  is  no  one  country,  in  which  he  might  not  have  been 
jUriedi  convicted,  and  executed,  by  a  legal  pnocess,  for  the  greatest 
pf  all  human  crimes,  deliberate,  cold-blooded,  unprovoked,  mwrier. 
We  talk  not  of  tiiose  wholesale  butcheries  of  his  own  cpuntrymen, 
by  various  means,  from  the  aotemn  of  iyg5  to  Feb.  1814,  frqm  the 
massacre  of  the  Parisians  at  the  former  periods  to  the  wanton  assassi- 
nation of  the  emigrant  nobleman  at  liiop  at  tbejatter ;  but  uf  privatp 
mur4ers-*6uch  as  those  of  a  D'EwoHiftN,  a  WaioiiT,  a  Pichbosx;, 
^  ToussuNT,  and  a  Palm*.    Of  these  the  numb^^r  which  he  has 
committed,  in  difterent  countries,    almost  exceeds  calculation.    If 
life,  then,  be  really  desirable  to  him,  he  has  abundant  cause  for  grar 
litude  to  the  cembuied  powers. 
Two  sums  widely  di^^nt  have  been  stated  as  the  denting  iSf 
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ward  of  (bit  inan*#  crimes,  as  the  aonoal  slipeod  «Jiid|  chiriiy  h^ 
stows  on  the  wretch  to  whom  charity  was  ever  a  stranger.  It  has 
Ibeen  represented  as  25,0001.  sterling,  and  as  230>000).  sterling.  The 
first  is  too  mdch>  but  the  last  would  be  oatrageoosly  absurd ;  any 
thing  more  than  a  mere  subsistence,  indeed,  would  be  objectionable, 
in  more  points  of  view  than  one.  But,  it  is  needless  to  pursue  the 
subject  without  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  facts. 

Thus  has  the  revolution  been  terminated  with  miore  rapidity  than 
marked  the  movements  of  its  original  contrivers ;  thus  luis  the  r^ 
turn  from  anarchy  to  order  been  nacre  expeditious,  than  the  pcogreaa 
from  order  to  anarchy ;  and  thus  has  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate 
government  of  France  been  effected  with  greater  unanimity,  or,  at 
least,  with  less  difficulty,  than  attended  its  downfall.  Oceans  of 
blood,  indeed,  have  been  'shed  during  its  continuance  }  the  lawful 
monarch  fell  the  victim  of  violence  and  rebellioo  5  bis  faithful  ad* 
herents  maintained  a  long  and  desperate  struggle }  and  the  usurpatioo, 
raised  by  the  sword,  was  supported  only  by  the  sword  5  but  short  was 
the  eoi^ict  which  preceded  the  disgrace  of  the  usurper,  and  biood- 
less  was  the  counter-revolutioi^  which  drove  him  into  exile. 

The  conduct  of  tlie  Prince  Regent,  during  the  whole  of  these 
momentous  transactions,  has  been  above  all  praise.  Uniform  m 
his  wish,  and  steady  to  his  purpose,  he  has  seen  his  arms  crowned 
with  success,  in  every  quarter ;  and  has  enjc^ed  the  more  amiable 
gratification  of  rescuing  a  virtuous,  but  persecuted,  monarch  from 
unmerited  exile  and  a  private  station  3  and,  after  soothing  him  in  (be 
hour  of  calamity,  has  now  witnessed  his  restorat'oa  to  his  throne  and 
country  j— a  restoration  effected,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  atrioj 
adherence  of  his  Royal  Highness  to  those  principles,  and  to  that  poKcy 
which  his  venerable  fetber  had  pursued  daring  the  whole  of  his  reign. 
The  attention,  the  honour,  paid  to  Louis  the  XVIIIth,  previous  to  his 
departure  from  this  country,  not  only  by  the  Prince  Regent,  but  by 
all  classes  and  descriptions  of  people,  was  most  creditable  to  the 
nation,  and  will,  we  feel  persuaded,  create  a  disposition  h>  i\» 
^ng  of  France  and  his  immediate  advisers,  to  preserve  the  strictest 
amity,  and  the  best  understanding,  with  England.  This  cordial  recep* 
tion  of  Louis  the  XVIIIth,  together  with  his  restoration,  marks 
the  ultimate  txiumph  of  antuacobimism,  demoostratea  the  pre* 
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of  those  conservative  principles  wbich  this  work  hat  con« 
fUDtly  promulgated,  and  which,  indeed,  it  was  established  to  main- 
jtmn  and  apfaold  ;-^of  those  prindpyes  which  ^hat  iDastrions  statesman, 
Mr.  Pitt,  made  the  rale  of  his  conduct,  and  the  guide  of  hts  policy. 
Happy,  todaed,  sopremely  happy,  must  that  great  and  good  man 
have  been,  had  it  pleased  a  gracious  Providence  to  prolong  hia  exist- 
ence to  the  present  aospicioas  period !  Happy  to  see  his  councils  wisely 
Ibttowed,  htf  p<diey  steadUy  porsned,  by  the  son  of  his  sovereign ; 
qoost  happy  to  see  them  prodnctive  of  their  legitimate  i^c/5— of  those 
efibcts  which  he  so  confidently  predicted!  Yes,  this  would  have 
beea  a  glorions  reward  for  all  his  political  laboars,  for  all  the  eiiiinent 
larvices  which  be  rendered  to  bis  native  conntry,  and,  through  her> 
to  Europe.    Yes,  Buiopi  has  bbbn  saved  by  the  example  of 

^|l#LAND$— AND  EnOLANO  HAS  RBAPBD  TBB  SIGNAL  REWARD  OB 
BBBSBVBRAHCB  IN  THE  CAUSB  09  VlRTUB,  OF  HONOUR,  AND  OF 
^VSTIGB. 

We  are /not  disposed  to  analyse  too  closely,  or  to  criticise  too  se« 
vetely,  the  hasfy  sketch  of  a  new  Constitution  which  the  senate  of 
Franca  has  produced  for  the  acceptance  of  the  nation.  We  do  not 
iSietbe  source  whence  this  ofBpring  of  precipitation  has  sprung ;  we 
eoold  have  wished  that  no  decisive  step  of  this  nature  had  preceded 
|be  re^establishaient  and  retam  of  the  King.  It  wears  a  revolutionary 
aspect  The  new  code  is  chiefly  ren>arkable  for  the  extreme  selfish- 
seta  of  its  parents,  displayed,  most  disgustingly,  in  its  principal  fea« 
tores.  The  senate,  it  is  known,  received  a  certain  stipend,  payable 
out  of  partictilar  crown  lands  appropriated  to  that  specific  object. 
These  lands,  by  a  vote  of  their  own,  which  they  have  incorporated 
ioio  the  CoDstitation,  are  converted  into  freeholds  vested  in  them  and 
)heir  heirs  ^r  ever !  And  this  act  is  rendered  more  glaring  by  their 
limitation  of  their  own  members,  which  confines  the  number  of 
senators  to  iwo  hundred;  now  the  present  senators  amount  to  one  hun* 
dndemdikkty,  and  these  having  monopolized  all  the  property  destined 
Ibr  the  pay  of  the  whole  senate,  the  old  nobility  and  others  who  may 
become  members  of  the  senate,  will  be  either  leA  without  a  salary, 
or  omst  have  one  provided  out  of  other  funds.  But  this  is  not  our 
greatest  objection  to  the  selfish  regulation  in  question^*'  Its  constitu-i 
tkmal  defect,  and  its  political  tendency,  aggravate  its  selfishness  in  a 
very  high  degree  >  for  it  will  be  immediately  seen,  that  the  old  sena- 
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Um,  who  were  created  by  Buonaparte,  hafe  Mcorod  by  it  a  eontlttit 
majority  in  their  own  hoose. 

.  We  were  sorry  also  to  observe,  that  no  exctplMns  were  made  to  thm 
general  amnesty  ; — that  amnesty  was  certainly  wise,  politic,  and  io^ 
deed,  necessary  ;  but  surely  it  would  have  not  been  unwise,  nor  impo* 
litic,  nor,  to  us  at  least,  does  it  appear,  unneoetsaiy;  to  except,  ffom 
its  application  those  persons  who  voted  for  the  execution  of  Louis 
XVIth;  of  whom,  we  believe,  about  twenty  remain  in  the  senate 
and  legislative  body.  Such  an  exception  might  easily  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  allied  powers ;  it  was  a  tribute  due,  as  well  to  humanitjj 
as  to  justice ;  and  they  would  have  found  an  apt  precedent  for  8«eh 
conduct,  in  the  events  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  thb  Second, 
in  this  country.  The  regicides  were  then  exeepted  from  the  geoeral 
amnesty,  and  such  of  them  as  did  not  escape  from  the  kingdom,  paid 
the  just  forfeit  of  their  crimes  on  the  gallows.  Their  trials  have  been 
preserved  for  the  edification  of  future  ages.  But,  possibly,  it  might 
be  thought  improper  to  attack  minor  culprits,  after  suffering  the  great 
criminal  to  escape ;  we  will  not  investigate  the  noerits  of  such  reve» 
lutionary  casuistry ;  it  seems,  however,  to  ns,  that  the  new  gorem* 
nient  have  not  wholly  rejected  the  doctrine  of  proscription ;  for  the 
Cahdinal  Maurt  has  been  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  Now,  though 
none  can  condemn  more  strongly  than  ourselves,  the  cardinal's  base 
prostitution  of  his  sacred  office  to  the  venal  adulation  of  the  most 
atrocious  of  criminals ;  though  none  aan  more  despise  the  Jesuitical 
sophistry*  by  which  he  sought  to  justify  his  apoatacy,  in  becoming  the 
creature  and  the  eulogist  of  Buonaparte;  we  cannot  forget  his  intrepid 
defence  of  the  monarchy  against  the  early  maniacs  of  the  revolution, 
a  defence  which  Louis  XVI.  acknowledged  with  gratitude,  in  a  letter 
prefixed  to  the  cardinars  book  upon  eloquence ;  and  which  procured 
for  him  also  the  rank  which  he  now  holds  in  the  church  of  Home. 

*  The  cardinal  ai|;qed  thos— I  supported  moDarcfaical  France,  and 
opposed  republican  France ;  becaose  I  was  attached  to  monarchj  and 
baled  republicanism)  when  Buonaparte,  therefore,  destroyed  the 
republic,  and  restored  a  monarchy,  I  again  attached  myaelf  to  France ! 
The  reign  of  ^n  individual,  then,  was  all  that  the  cardinal  caiedibr; 
whether  that  indiyidoal  was  an  usurper,  or  a  latuful  sover&gn }  cffif 
ifd  etoit  egql ! 
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OrhHoly  we  must  coBleaiplate  such  a  tmn  with  rery  ^x&drtnt  feel- 
ings from  those  which  the  Abb^  Sieyes,  with  his  atrocioue  "  La  mort 
etsans  phrase,"  excites  in  oar  bosoms.  We  cannot,  for  the  life  of  u«» 
perceive  the  justice  of  coosigning  the  first  to  baoishment,  and  of  suf-^ 
fering  the  last  to  remain  in  the  senate.  This  is  a  distinction  of  so 
extraordinary  a  nature  that  we  cannot  comprehend  either  its  motive 
or  Hi  objeet. 

There  are  writers  in  this  country  who  praise  the  escdleoce  of  the 
oew  French  Constitution  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  bears  a 
striking  resemblance,  inform,  to  our  own.  There  cannot  be  a  great- 
er error  committed  in  the  science  of  politics,  than  the  assumption 
that  because  a  constitution  is  good  for  one  country,  it  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  good  for  another.  It  has  always,  on  the  contrary,  been  con* 
sidered,  by  the  ablest  writers  on  the  theory  of  Constitutions,  that  in 
framing  a  Constitution  for  a  state,  attention  should  be  paid  to  habits, 
disposition,  and  climate ;  and  experience  has  .proved,  that  different 
iojms  and  modes  of  government  are  requisite  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness, pKNiperity,  and  good  order,  of  different  nations.  Hence  it  is, 
that  we  have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  two  Constitutions  perfectly  similac 
in  all  their  leading  features.  And,  surely,  it  will  not  be  contended, 
in  tbe  present  day,  that  the  degree  of  civil  liberty  which  is  compatible 
with  order,  and  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  a  people  of  sober  ha- 
bits, and  reflecting  minds,  would  be  productive  of  equally  beneficial 
effects  on  alight,  frivolous,  and  mutable  nation.  We  will  not  apply 
our  principle,  nor  yet  carry  our  remarks,  at  present,  to  a  greater 
extent ;  they  are  here  urged  ooerely  by  way  of  caution. 

The  allies  have  acted  with  commendable  consistency,  as  w^ll  in 
potting  an  immediate  stop  to  hostilities,  as  in  settling  the  preliminary 
basea  of  peace.  Those  bases  are  such  as  we  ever  wished  to  see 
established,  in  treating  with  the  legitimate  King  of  France.  It  is 
proper  that  he  should  enjoy  the  same  degree  of  power,  and  the  same 
extent  of  territory,  as  were  possessed  by  Louis  the  Sixteenth ;  and 
these  are  obviously  secured  to  him  by  what  we  should  consider  as  the 
preliminary  treaty  of  peace*  We  hope  that  Lord  Castlereagh  wiU 
not  return  to  England  until  he  has  concluded  the  definitive  treaty, 
which,  though  simple  in  its  principle,  must  necessarily  be  compli- 
cated in  its  provisions,  as  it  must  embrace  a  variety  of  important  ob- 
jects.    We  trust  that  the  future  connection  between  tife  two  coun-- 
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tries  will  be  formed  on  sacti  a  broad  bans  of  reciprocal  .adfaotage^  sii 
will  leave  no  room  for  discontent^  or  jealousy,  in  either^  but  which, 
on  the  coQtrar/^  will  lead  to  the  establwhcaeoi  of  perfect  hara«doj, 
ilncere  amity,  and  lasting  concord,  A  new  aera  has  arisen  j  Europe 
lias  received  j  most  awful  lessoj  j  sbe  has  escaped  a  tremendous  dan* 
^r;  and,  lo  gratitude  to  that  Providence  which  hasj  after  so  long 
and  so  painful  a  struggle,  once  more  seated  them  firmly  on  xbtix 
thrones,  the  different  sovereigns  ought  to  dismiss  all  former  jealousies, 
and  unite  henoefortb>  with  sincerity  and  cordiality^  in  promoting  th^ 
happiness  of  their  subjects,  in  maintaining  a  good  understanding  with 
each  other,  and  in  perpetuating  the  peace  of  the  world. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  government  of  Paris  did  not 
take  earlier  add  more  e^ctive  means  of  communicating  the  Intelli* 
gence  of  the  counter-revolution  to  their  armies  in  the  south.  Bj 
the  exercise  of  due  diligence  in  this  respect,  a  great  and  use-» 
less  effusion  of  blood  would  have  been  prevented.  At  TouhuM 
and  «t  Bayonne,  though  our  armies  have  acquired  fresh  glory, 
and  oor  brave  commanders  have  closed  their  gallant  achieve* 
menti  in  the  field  with  a  fresh  harvest  of  laurels,  still,  the  loss  of  so 
many  valuable  lives,  under  such  circumstances,  is  deeply  to  be  de« 
plored. 

Bot  for  the  unprincipled  conduct  of  Mr.  Madison,  Engird  migbti 
at  last,  repose  upon  her  laurels,  and  enjoy  the  grateful  Irqits  of  her 
honourable  perseverance.  Great  in  conscious  integrity,  greater  still 
in  the  esteem,  and  confidence,  and  gratitude  of  emandpated  Eu- 
rope, she  has  attained  the  pinnacle  of  honest  fame ;  and  will,  we 
trust,  when  she  shall  have  .chastised  the  perfidious  government  of 
Washington,  and  reduced  Mr.  Madisoo  to  a  level  with  his  master, 
enjoy,  in  a  solid  and  permanent  peace,  the  best  and  only  legitimate 
object  of  war. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  M.  is  informed,  that  since  the  year  1 798,  when  the  first  num- 
ber of  this  Review  appeared,  both  paper  and  printing  have  been 
nearly  doubted m  price; — that  the  Appendix  has  never  contained, 
for  obvious  reasons,  the  same  quantUy  of  matter  as  the  other  num- 
t>ers^  that  eaoh  number  now  contains  more  matter  than  any  pampb- 
let  which  sells  for  five  shillings;— and  that  the  article  to  which  he 
speci&;ally  objects,  was  inserted  at  the  express  request  of  some  of  • 
our  constant  readers. — We  cannot  enter  into  further  particulars  here, 
or  we  fiatter  ourselves  we  could  easily  remove  the  doubts  of  our 
Correspondent. 
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Marsh*$  Review  of  Sir  George  Bathm'^  ^dministratio(i. 
(Concluded  from  Page  378.^ 

In  our  last  number,  we  closed  our  notice  of  this  work  with 
an  account  of  the  Governor's  arbitrary  conduct  to  Colonel 
St.  Leger.  Captain  Marshall  wais  complimented*  by  the  secret 
examination  of  sbfne  Portuguese  witnesses  against  him  by  the 
Governor,  from  whom,  however,  notiiing  cOdld  be  extorted  to 
criminate  the  destined  victim  of  Sir  George  Barlow. 


I 


''  Yet,  in  a  privjile  ktter  written  on  thQ  lOih  of  April  (the  day 
before)  fo  \he  6o?ernor«genera|,  and  which  letter  was  afterwardii 
forwarded  (o  England,  as  evidence  against  that  officer,  the  Governor 
of  Madras  asserts  tho  deliberate  faUehood,  that '  be  had  at  length 
discouermL  that  Captain  Marshall  u/at  the  author.  This  private  letter 
was  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  supply idg  tb^  testimony  be 
had  failed  in  obtaining  against  this  uofortunate  o^cer.  •  It  was  for- 
warded to  the  then  ch^mrroan  of  the  Directors.  It  was  by  him,  with 
equal  delicacy  and  honour,  pressed  agaitist*  Captain  Marshall,  though 
it  was  ialstfied  not  only  by  the  examiaaiions  of  the  Rortuguese  wtitecs, 
.but  by  the  Govamor's  minute  of  the  Ist  of  May  itself,  in  .which,  sr 
ijr  from  speaking  pf  the  ^t  as  established  or  dis^vered,  he  expresses 
bioiseif  conceroing.  it  in  language  of  tlie  most  indeBnite  conjecture. 
Even  this  secret  inquiry,  'which,  was  a  mere  mockery  of  judicial 
iz   /yp.  1^2,  ITol.  4G,  May,  1814.  G  g 
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forms,  and  which  possessed  not  mj  one  requisite  of  a  legal  process, 
was  DOt  extended  to  the  other  officers,  who  were  deposed  and  pro- 
scribed>^nd  who  are  to  this  hour  ignorant  of  the  evidence  by  which 
they  were  condemned. 

"  Let  it,"  pursues  Mr,  Marsh,  "  be  distinctly  perceived,  that  I 
am  reviewing  these  abuses  of  authority  as  fit  subjects  of  criminal 
animadversion.  If  an  authority,  though  given  by  law,  when  vexa- 
tiously  and  arbitrarily  exercised,  falls  within  the  fair  8co|^  of  that ' 
animadversion,  the  position  will,  ^  fortiori,  become  applicable, 
when  it  is  assumed  in  violation  of  the  law.  The  power  exercised  by 
Sir  George  Barlow  in  these  instances  is  mani^Uy  contrary  to  law, 
because  it  is  enacted  by  none.  No  intendment,  no  implication,  can 
supply  an  authority  so  severely  penal.  The  power  of  the  Governors 
of  India  is  not  inherent  in  their  persona  or  their  office.  It  is  the 
creature  of  the  legislature.  The  successive  acts  of  the  government 
of  India  define  their  authority  and  its  limitations.  And  not  one  of 
those  acts  will  ju^ttity  a  Governor  in  sending  an  officer  or  soldier  to 
England  but  by  the  sentence  of  a  Court  Nfartial,  and  according  to 
*  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  for  the  better  government  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  East  ludia  Company.' 
These  articles  were  framed  in  pursuance  of  the  27ih  Geo*  ii.  c.  9, 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  perpetual  mutiny  act  for  India,  and  con- 
stitutes with  those  articles  the  only  penal  judicature  to  which  the 
Company *s  army  are  subject." 

]£ither  the  power  assumed  by  the  Governor  of  Madras,  to 
punish  officers,  at  his  i)leasure,  without  a  trial,  and  without 
even  calling  on  them  for  their  defence,  must  have  been  illegal^ 
or  else  that  Governor  must  have  possessed  a  power  superior  to 
all  law,  exempt  from  all  modifications  or  limitations,  and 
subject  to  no  control.  Now  the  existence  of  such  a  power  as 
this,  in  a  British  colony,  is,  we  conceive,  impossible,  and  there- 
fore we  must  conclude,  that  Sir  George  Barlow's  conduct  waa 
perfectly  illegal,  as  it  is,  unquestionably,  indefensible.  The 
whole  of  Mr.  Marsh's  reasoning  on  thb  part  of  the  question  is 
unanswerable. 

"  With  such  humane  precision  is  the  ddicate  discrettoa  of  seDdiag 
persons  from  India  to  England  tolerated  by  the  legtsiaiure,  that,  even 
In  cases  of  an  illicit  correspondence  with  the  native  powera,  (a  crime 
subversive  of  the  British  power  in  India)  it  is  fettered  with  meay 
wholesome  limitations^  The  33d  Greo.  iii.  c.  5,  sect.  4#.,  directs  that, 
if  on  examination  there  shall  appear  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
charge,  the  suspected  persons  are  to  be  committed  to  safe  custody, 
within  five  days  to  be  furnished  with  their  charge  or  aocuaatiqti,  add 
to  be  permitted  to  deliver  their  defence  in  writing,  witfar  a  list  of 
their  witnesses,  who  are  to  be  examined  with  those  in  stmport  of 
the  charge,  before  they  can  be  sent  to  England  for  trial,  n  it  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  persons  accused  of  a  delinqu^&cjF,  ayfvoii* 
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mating  to  treason,  should  be  thus  jealously  protected  from  the  colonial 
Governors^  whilst  these'  gentlemen,  members  of  a  British  army, 
unheard  and  ignorant  alike  of  their  crime  and  their  accuser,  should* 
in  the  insolerite  of  official  pride,  or  in  a  fit  of  low-minded  spleen, 
become  subject  to  a  sentence  of  degradation  and  exile  ? 

''  If  then  it  has  been  shewn,  that  the  powers  assumed  by  Sir 
George  Barlow,  in  the  order  of  the  1st  of  May,  were  in  violation  of 
an  unrepealed  law,  dictating  a  specific  form  of  proceeding  for  all 
military  offences,  something,  at  least,  is  effected  towards  a  candid  and 
mitigated  judgment  upon  the  unfortunate  commotions  which  followed. 
Nor  is  the  argument  weakened  by  the  pretence,  that  the  officers  were 
transported  to  England  to  be  tried  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  The 
Governor  of  Madras  had  no  antliority  to  send  them  hither  to  be 
tried.  The  Court  of  Diiectors  had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  them.  The 
statute  of  Geo.  IF.  had  defined  the  form,  the  process,  the  crime,  and 
the  punishment.'* 

No  self-evident  proposition  appears  more  clear  and  satisfac* 
tory  to  our  understanding,  than  the  illegality  of  Sir  George 
Barlow's  proceeding,  in  interposing  his  authority  to  interrupt 
the  regular  proceedings  of  established  courts,  both  civil  and 
military  ;  and,  alcove  all,  in  pronouncing  condemnation  and 
ponishment  without  trial  or  defence.  In  no  society  whatever, 
except  in  an  absolute  and  uncontroulcdh  despotism,  can  such 
an  authority  subsist  any  where  ;  and  even  in  the  despotic 
states  where  stat  pro  ratione  voluntas — where  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  is  law,  no  such  power  was  ever  exercised  by  any  but 
the  sovereign  himself ;  it  never  was  delegated,  in  the  degree, 
and  to  the  extent,  in  which  it  was  exercised  by  Sir  George 
Barlow.  Admitting,  which  can  only  be  done  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  law  did  vest  in  him  the  power  to  have 
recourse  to  all  these  arbitrary  proceedings,  still  it  follows,  of 
necessity,  that  such  power  was  to  be  exercised  with  discretion^ 
and  was  subject  to  responsibility,  as  all  delegated  authority 
necessarily  must  be.  In  this  point  of  view,  then,  his  conduct 
would  be  open  to  animadversion,  would  call  for  a  close  and 
severe  investigation,  on  the  ground  of  discretion  neglected  and 
of  power  abused.  Again,  it  is  equally  manifest  to  us,  that  a 
power,  thus  to  dispense  with  all  those  forms  and  processes  of 
law,  which  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  requires  as 
necessary  for  the  due  administration  of  justice,  for  the  convic- 
tion of  guilt,  and  for  the  security  of  innocence,  should  not  be 
vested  in  any  one;  and  that  if  it  really  did  vest  in  the 
Governors  of  our  Indian  settlements,  this  session  of  Parlia* 
me'nt  ought  not  to  pass  without  a  repeal  of  the  law  by  whick 
it  was  given  ;  and  without  a  general  expression  of  abhorrenee 
of  thepriadpk  (if  principle  it  could  be  called)  on  which  it  was 
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founded,  and  of  the  evils  of  wiiicli  it  had  been  productive. 
But  it  would  be  a  libel  on  our  country  to  suppose,  for  a  moment, 
that  its  legislature  could  have  conferred  such  unconstitutional 
powers  on  any  man,  or  l>ody  of  men,  whatever.  It  has  done 
no  such  thing,  and  the  Governor  of  Madras  has  to  answer  foe 
conduct,  not  only  marked  by  tyranny  and  oppression,  the  mos.t 
odious  and  disgusting,  but  by  a  violation  of  every  principle  of 
law,  and  of  justice. 

Th^e  army,  now  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  discontent,  which 

Srudence  was  inefficient  to  restrain,  began  to  manifest  their 
ispleasure  with  tike  government  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
tinderstood  j  though  their  sole  object  was  to  induce  the 
Governor  of  Madras  to  revoke  his  scandalous  order  of  the  first 
of  May.  Here,  while  we  most  pointedly  condemn  the  unwise, 
vexatious,  and  irritating,  system  of  measures  which  had  pro- 
,  duced  this  feeling  in  the  army ;  we*  are  called  upon  by  the 
same  regard  to  justice,>and  by  the  same  anxiety  to  enforce  a 
rigid  adherence  to  law,  ami  a  strict  discharge  of  duty,  which 
jead  us  to  reprobate  that  s^tem,  and  the  whole  public  conduct 
of  Sir  George  Barlow  in  all  these  transactions,  to  enter  our 
solemn  protest  against,  and  to  express  our  unqualified  censure 
of,  the  right  thus  assumed  by  the  army,  of  becoming  a  delibera- 
tive body,  and  of  adopting  measures  for  compelling  tlie 
government  to  forego  any  plan,  or  to  abandon  any  measure, 
(no  matter  whether  it  were  right  or  wrong,  just  or  unjust) 
which  it  had  thought  proper  to  adopt  and  to  execute.  A  right 
thus  assumed  destroys  the  very  bond  by  which  an  army  is 
connected  with  the  state,  while  it  is  a  gross  and  dangerous 
perversion  of  the  use  and  object  of  aq  armed  force  ;  pregnant 
with  difficulties  and  with  perils  which  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  horror.  It  will  easily  be  conceived,  then,  that  we 
shall  never  be  found  the  advocates  of  insubordination,  or  of 
any  act^  bordering  upon  mutiny.  But,  in  proportion  to  our 
disapprobation  and  dread  of  any  such  act,  is  our  reprobation 
of  conduct  which  has  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  h,  by. 
plading  the  feelings  «nd  the  interests  of  an  armjt  in  direct 
opposition  to  its  duty.  Tlie  man  who,  either  from  ignorance, 
spleen,  or  design,  or  for  the  gratification  of  any  passion  or 
object  whatever,  can  deHberatcly  adopt  a  system  of  which  sueh 
a  state  of  things  is  almost  the  necessary  consequence,  incurs 
a  responsibilty  of  the  most  dreadful  nature,  and  should  become 
the  subject  of  a  public  prosecution.  Why,  it  may  be  asked, 
did  not  the  tremendous  prospect  which  now  opened  itself  to 
bis  view,  but  which  \ie  seems  to  have  contemplated  with  all  the 
cvolness  of  a  mercantile  calculator,  chained  to  his  desk,  and 
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poring  over  the  probable  risks  and  profits  of  his  next  adven- 
ture— why  did  not  Sir  George  Barlow  stop  here  ;  why  not 
pause,  before  he  drove  to  desperation  that  army  on  which,  l>c 
ought  to  have  known,  the  British  power  in  the  East  depended, 
not  merely  for  its  security,  but  for  its  very  existence  ?  Enough 
surely  had  been  already  achieved  for  the  satisfaction  of  jealous 
authority,  for  the  manifestation  of  unbounded  power,  and  the 
Governor  might,  with  safety,  have  descended  from  the  high 
tone  which  he  had  hitherto  roaiutained,  withoirt  fear  of  degra- 
dation, or  dread  of  danger.  The  path  of  conciliation  was  open 
and  easy ;  mercy  might  have  obliterated  the  feeling  of  recent 
injury  ;  and  the  adoption  of  mild  and  moderate  measures 
might  even  have  effaced  the  remembrance  of  past  tyranny  and 
injustice  ;  accordingly,  as  Mr.  Marsh  informs  us, 

'*  It  was  at  this  period,  that  the  respectable  and  thinking  part  of 
the  commuuitv  looked  with  much  solicitude  for  an  opposite  system  of 
measures.  They  thought  that  the  authority  of  government  would  uot 
be  impainod  by  healing  and  moderate  measures  \  or  that  the  rescue  of 
so  many  hidividuals  from  ruin  and  dishonour,  ought  even  to  have  been 
purchased  by  condescension  and  forgiveness.  Neither  the  habits,  nor 
the  temper,*  of  Sir  George  Barlow  encouraged  such  auguries.  Sent 
out  to  India  at  an  early  age,  without  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education,  he  had  carried  through  the  graduations  ox  the  Company's 
employ,  a  mind  exercised  only  in  the  little  formalities  of  o^ce,  and 
guided  in  all  its  movements  by  the  rules  and  prescriptions  of  the 
service.  Man  and  his  nature  he  had  surveyed  only  from  his  desk,  or 
io  the  shrunken  dimensions  and  fettered  attitudes  of  oriental  s-^rvilude. 
The  slightest  disturbance  of  the  dull  routine  along  which  his  faculties 
bad  soberly  and  slowly  travelled,  created  as  it  were  a  new  world,  ibr 
which  his  mind  was  wholly  unfitted.  To  a  tyiscluef  generated  by  an 
obnoxious  exertion  of  authority,  neither  his  theory  nor  his  experienc* 
suggested  any  other  remedy,  but  that  of  respeatiog  the  very  mer^suie 
which  had  generated  the  mischief.    It  was,  therefore,  to  LordMinto 

that  every  eye  was  turned  3 — but  turned  in  vain/' 

• 

Lord  Minto's  mind  had,  unfortunately,  been  prepossessed  by 
the  emissaries  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  who  did  not  require  his 
Lordsliip's  presence  at  the  scene  of  these  disorderly  proceed- 
logs,  but  only  besought  him  to  address  a  letjer  to  the  army,  to 
convince  tlwn  how  wrong  thi?y  had  been,  and  how  right  he  had 
been.  The  Governor  General  politely  complied  with  this 
modest  request,  and,  piquing  himself  on  his  tried  episloiarv 
powers,  he  penned  a  most  curious  letter,  on  which  Mr.  Marsh 
thus  animadverts. 

'f  A  paper  calcuUted  for  such  an  end  is  obviously  exempted  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cruic.     Oiteosivc  to  taste,   or  at  variance  with 
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the  general  rules  of  composition,  had  it  restored  tranquillitf,  it 
would  have  been  above  animadviersion.  But  if  it  was  equally- dull 
and  inefficacious;  verbose  and  useless;  if  its  doctrines  are  as  dan* 
gerous  as  its  language  is  languid  and  heavy,  such  a  piece  at  such  a 
time,  is  entitled  to  none  of  the  respect  due  to  thecharacler  and  station 
of  its  author.  I  have  already,  pointed  out,  in  the  exposition  of 
General  Macdouall's  quarrel  with  Sir  George  Barlow,  the  fallacy  of 
some  of  the  positions  of  this  memorable  paper.  1  now  shortly  advert 
to  that  ridiculous  heresy,  subversive  of  all  military  subordination, 
which  it  preaches  in  defence  of  the  conduct  of  Sir  George  Barlow 
towards  his  Adjutant-general  and  his  Deputy,  for  obeying  the  orders 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Its  obvious  absurdity  will  shew  that 
Lord  Minto,  repudiating  the  sacred  character  of  arbiter,  assumed  at 
this  momentous  period  that  of  the  sophist  and  the  advocate.  Not  that 
the  error  has  been  seductive.  By  the  Court  of  Directors,  by  the 
Board  of  Control,  by  every  military  man,  by  every  well-disciplined 
mind,  it  has  been  rejected  and  reprobated. 

''  For  this  most  problematic  of  bis  measures,  Sir  George  Barlow 
himself,  resting  its  defence  on  a  mere  temporary  expediency,  sought 
not  the  aids  of  artificial  reasoning.  Tl)is  was  reserved  for  his  Lord- 
ship. It  had  been  uniformly  held  as  an  undisturbed  axiom,  that 
milit^ary  men  were  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  superiors.  Obe- 
dience to  orders,  such  as  military  life  requires,  must  be  prompt,  and 
independent  of  all  deliberation  on  their  qualities.  Like  every  (^li- 
gation, the  military  obligation  has  its  limits  in  the  paramount  and 
higher  duties  of  morality.  Jf  the  military  order  was  at  variance  with 
natural  or  municipal  law,  it  would  be  destitute  of  all  obligatioo. 
But  the  immoral  or  illegal  quality  of  the  order  must  be  written  ia  a 
letter  too  broad  to  mistake  or  overlook.^  With  this  modification, 
the  prim;  pie  of  implicit  obedience  in  military  law  is  universal.  The 
universality  of  the  proposition,  indeed,  is  admitted  by  Lord  Minto, 
subject  only  to  the  exception,  that  criminal  orders  are  not  to  be 
obeyed.  But  between  Ix)rd  Minto  and  the  common-sense  of  man- 
kind, there  is  an  irreconcileable  variance  as  to  that  which  constitutes 
a  criminal  order.  Plain  understandings  might  suppose,  that  a  criminal 
order  is  an  order  to  commit  an  act  which  the  immediate  suggestiooa 
of  reason  and  justice  pronounce  to  be  criminal!  In  this  production, 
however,  orders  of  which  the  criminality  is  dubious  and  problematical, 
are  classed  in  that  category.  Applied  to  General  Macdouall's  order, 
which  is  called  seditious,  (Lord  Minto  toils  through  fifteen  paragraphs 
to  prove  it  to  be  so)  the  question  is,  whether  the  seditious  quality  of 
it  was  plain  and  unambiguous  ?  But  it  would  seem  impossible  to 
appreciate  its  qualities^  without  entering  critically  into  the  disputes 
then  pending  between   the  Goremor  and  the  Commander-ia- Chief, 


*  "  The  order  of  a  naval  commander  requiring  his  lieutenant  to 
leave  one  of  his  crew  on  an  uninhabited  island,  falls  within  this 
exception.*' 
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«n  the  ttitnt  of  their  respective  rights^  involving  mixed  and  mnUi- 
'farious  considerations  of  fact^  law,  and  policy. 

"  It  was  a  qnestion,  therefore,  which  could  only  have  been 
decided  by  an  examination  of  the  provisions  of  varjoos  statutes 
defining  the  limits  of  the  civil  and  military  functions }  so  that,  while 
the  army  are  solemnly  told  that  they  owe  an  unhesicating  obedienoe 
to  their  superiors,  they  are  enjoined  to  deliberate  with  the  subtlety  oi 
lawyers,  end  the  nicety  of  casuists,  before  they  carry  their  orders  into 
efiect.  Such  is  the  logic  by  which  the  Governor-general  attempted  to 
tnaintain  what  he  calls  a  new  modification  of  the  military  principle. 
In  the  sanae  breath  he  promulgates  the  law,  and  dispenses  absolution 
from  it.  For  every  officer  and  soldier  is  (are)  distinctly  told  in  this 
iiomily  of  insubordination,  that  they  are  absolved  from  military  obe- 
dience whenever  disputes  arise  between  a  local  Governor  and  a  Com* 
mander-in-Chief,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  pause  and  deliberate,  if 
they  discern,  or  think  that  they  discern,  any  thing  extraordtnary  or 
portentous  in  the  times  and  seasons  when  they  are  allied  on  to  obe/,** 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  letter  of  Lord  Minto  is  here 
ti^ly  represented  by  Mr.  Marsh,  though  we  should  have  thought 
it  impossible  that  any  man  of  common  understanding,  of 
ordinary  knowledge,  and  of  the  least  experience  in  the  worlds 
could  broach  a  doctrine  not  merely  so  subversive  of  all 
.military  discipline,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  plainest  dictates  of 
common-sense,  but,  in  its  immediate  application  ^nd  ten- 
dency, so  utterly  destructive  of  the  only  security  for  the  dura- 
bility of  the  British  government  in  the  East.  With  sufich  a 
theorist  as  Lord  Minto,  and  such  a  practical  politician  as  Sir 
George  Barlow,  the  work  of  ages  might  be  overthrown  in  a 
month.  But  were  these  men  blind  to  the  obvious  truth, 
that  their  doctrine  went  necessarily  to  render  the  army  a 
deUberative  body,  to  make  it,  indeed,  their  duty  to  become  so; . 
and,  therefore,  afforded  them  the  best  possible  excuse,  (and, 
indeed,  the  only  excuse  they  could  possibly  have)  for  the  only 
part  of  their  conduct  which  required  an  excuse.  If  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  subordinate  officer  to  deliberate  on  the  orders  which 
he  had  received  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  punishment  to  which  he  must  have  been  subjected  for 
such  disobedience  by  the  articles  of  war) ;  it  was  equally  the 
duty  of  the  ofl&cers  to  deliberate  before  they  obeyed  the  orders 
of  the  Governor  of  Madras,  of  the  1st  of  May.  The  right  to 
'deliberate,  too,  of  necessity  implies  the  right  of  exercising 
the  judgment,  and  of  being  guided  by  its  dictates.  Now  the 
judgment,  even  of  sensible  and  of  conscientious  men,  ma^ 
diflfer  on  a  point  not  very  difficult  of  decision  ;  and,  a  fortiortp 
_on  a  point  which  is  full  of  difficulty,  and  on  which  a  great 
iditjference  of  opinion  might  fairly  be  expected  to  subsist ;  aod 
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♦his  being  the  case,  the  result  of  such  deliberatjif^' might  be 
differe^)t ;  .some  officers  might  ,feel  it  their  duty  to  obey,  others 
to  disobey,  the. orders  received]    and  hencet'Qnf'usion,  dis- 
cord^, and  every  feeling  might  be  experienced,  ^ud  every  act 
committed,  subversive  of  military  discipline.         » 
r  We  scarcely  expected  to  be  called  upon,  in  x\k  nineteenth 
century,  to  prove  that  pamx^e  obedience  is  the  igMen  rule  of 
the  army  ;   that  rule  which  constitutes  the  fundamental  prin* 
ciple  of  an  armed  force.    Without  it  no  6rmy  ban  subsist,  or 
can  fulfil   the  purposes  for  which  alone  it  must  subsist.    The 
Tule  must  be  admitted  in  its  full  force,  broadly  and  unequivo- 
cally, without  qualification,  modification,  or  reservation.    Cir- 
cumstances may  possibly  occur,  which  may  j.ustiry  a  deviation 
fr6m  the  rule;  but  exceptio  probat  regulam ;.  and  the  possible 
pccurrence  of  exceptions  will  never  form  an  obstacle,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  wise  and  provident  legislator,  to  the  adoption  of  any 
necessary  general  rule  of  conduct.    Indeed,  to  legislate  for 
possibilities  would,  were  it  practicable,  be  an  act  of  supreme 
folly;  in  the  present  case,  disobedience   to  the  orders   of  a 
superior  officer  could  only  be  justijed  \^  the  circumstance  of 
such  orders  being  contrary  to  some  known  law,  divine  or  hii- 
man  ;  and  h  is   not  to   be  presurned,' beforehand,  that  any 
officer,  entrusted  with  military  power,  would  6ver  issue  such 
orders.    The  rule,  then,  must  be  geijeral ;   and,  if  ever  an  ex- 
ception should  arise,  it  must  be  provided. for  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  moment.    The  safety  of  the  slate  depends  on  the  gene-r 
tality  of  the  principje,  and  much  less  iiiconvepience  and  dan- 
ger would  occur  to  the  public  welfare  ffom  its  strict  application 
to   circumstances  to  which  it  ought  not  to  be  applied,  than 
would  result  from  tlie  subjection  of  the  principle,  in  all  cases, 
to  the  discretion  of  those  whose  conduct  is  to  be  regulated  by 
3t,  leaving  it  to  them  to  decide  to  what  cases  it  is  applicable, 
and  to  what  it  is  not  applicable.    In  framing  the  constitution 
of  a  country,  did  ever  legislator  think  of  defining  the  cases 
in  which  rebellion  would  be  justifiable  ?   or  was  it  ever  left  to 
the  governed  to  decide   what  cases  would  justify  resistance  to 
their  governors,  and  what  would  not  ?     Could  any  government 
exist  for  a  twelvemonth  with  a  constitution  so  formed  ?  And 
yet  this  is  precisely  the  principle  contended  for  by  Lord  Minto, 
wd  acted  upon  by  Sir  George  Barlow.  , 

A  man  anxious  to  sow  dissension  in  a  state,  and  solicitous 
to  produce  a  mutiny  in  aq  army,  could  not  select  a  more 
efficient  instrument  fQr  the  accomplishment  of  bis  design,  than 
this  doctrine  of  Lord  Minto,  Aptly,  indeed,  though  inade- 
quately, 19  this  doctrme  termed,  by  Mr.  Marsh,  ^*  the  hcmUg  qf 
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hisubordinationJ'*  It  certainly  is  so,  bat  it  has  infinitely 
greater  efficacy,  for  it  not  only  would  produce  insubordination 
in  the  army,  but  rebellion  in  the  state,  and  the  destruction  of 
that  safe.fifuard  without  which  tlie  government  of  a  few  thou- 
sand foreigners  over  sixty  millions  of  natives  Would  not  subsbt 
for  a  day. 

And  what  rhust  we  think  of  the  wisdom  or  the  policy  of 
that  supreme  government  who  could  issue  such  a  letter  at  such 
a  moment;  that  is,  immediately  after  the  order  of  the  1st  of 
May  had  been  sent  forth,  to  spread  consternation  and  dismay 
among  the  troops.  Instead  of  being  the  messenger  of  peace, 
he  thus  became  the  harbinger  of  discord.  He  sought  to  allay 
irritation,  by  vindicating  the  measures  which  produced  it.  His 
letter  had  the  only  effect  which  a  maa  of  plain  understanding 
would  have  e^cpected  it  to  produce.  It  increased  the  discon- 
tent of  the  army,  and  the  arrogance  of  the  Governor  of  Ma- 
dras. 

"  No  impanial  mind  will  be  slow  to  discern,  or  reluctant  to  ac« 
knowledge,  that,  from  ihis  period.  Sir  George  Barlow*s  counsels  were 
directed  to  one  object ;  that  of  driving  the  army  into  violence,  in 
order  to  deduce  from  that  violence  the  justification  of  bis  former 
measures,  and  t'  e  necessity  of  the  new  ones  he  had  contemplated. 
Advisers  of  high  rank  and  estimation  in  the  service  were  not  wanting 
to  him  on  this  occasion.  Tlie  universal  prevalence  of  these  disconr- 
tented  and  giooniy  passions,  which  the  order  of  the  first  of  May  had 
diflTused,  was  strongly  urged  by  Colonel  Malcolm,  who,  in  the  middle 
of  May,  had  arrived  at  Madras.  Coociliation«  not  concession,  was 
recommended,  while  so  many  brave  and  meritorious  officers  were 
ye{  on  the  brink  of  crime  and  of  ruin.*  But  other  counsels  pre- 
vailed, and  produced,  by  the  natural  conjunction  of  cause  and  effect, 
that  heaped  measure  of  guile  and  suffering,  which  has  irrecoverably 
destroyed  the  army  of  Madras. 

"  The  favourite  scheme  of  policy  now  in  contemplation  at  Ma- 
dras was  the  distribution  of  the  native  corps  at  such  stations  as  to 
piace  them  under  the  check  of  his  Majesty's  regiments,  a  nocasure  by 
which  the  European  officers  would  bo  delivered  up  to  the  resentmekito 
of  the  Governor.  It  was  a  scheme  which,  having  been  betrayed  by 
unguarded  commonicationt,  was  toon  known  to  the  army,  and  pro- 
duced its  correspondent  in^pression.  The  incidents  which  shortly 
afterwards  occurred  at  Masulipatam,  leave  no  room  to  doubt,  that 
these  were  actually  the  intentions  of  the  government.  They  are  a 
memorable  commentary  on  the  predestinated  obsCiuncy  and  folly  of 
its  counsels." 


f  "  Set  Colonel  Malcolm's  Narrative,  p.  67. 
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Such  was  the  coDsummationof  this  notable  plan  for  oppos- 
ing, in  the  Grst  place,  troops  to  each  other,  always  but  too 
much  disposed  to  jealousy  and  envy,  though  on  the  existence 
of  a  perfect  harmony  between  them  the  whole  fabric  of  British 
power  in  India  depends ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  for  separat- 
ing the  European  officers  of  the  native  regiments  from  their 
men,  tboagh  every  motive  of  policy  and  security  combined  to 
enforce  the  necessity  of  confirming,  by  every  possible  means, 
that  influence  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  spirit  of  subordina- 
tion on  the  other,  wliich  had  ever  subsisted  between  the 
European  officers  and  the  Seapoys,  ^nd  to  which  may  fairly  be 
ascribed  all  that  vast  extensiot^of  power,  wealth,  and  territory, 
which,  the  East  India  Company  have  acquired  within  the  lasjt 
fifty  years.  One  is  lost  in  wonder  in  contemplating  tlie  bold 
temerity  of  that  unhallowed  hand  which  dared  to  shake  the 
pillars  of  a  fabric  which,  if  watched  with  care  and  guarded  by 
wisdom,  might  long  continue  to  flourish,  but  which  even  the 
breath  of  a  fool,  injudiciously  applied,  might  blow  into  atoms. 

The  intention  of  disbanding  the  Madras  European  regiment, 
in  garrison  at  Masulipatam,  was  well  known,  and  a  trifling 
event  tended  to  increase  the  discontent  which  this  knowledge 
naturally  excited.  Lieutenant  Forbes  of  this  regiment  gave  as 
a  toast  at  the  mess,  ^'  The  friends  of  the  Madras  army  ;*' 
when  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  Innis,  who  is  represented  as  a  weak 
and  peevish  man,  and  whose  conduct  on  the  present  occasion 
certainly  justifies  the  representation,  objected  to  the  toast  and 
left  the  room.  Had  he  stopped  here,  bis  conduct  might  have 
escaped  any  other  reproach  than  that  which  folly  is  apt  to 
extort ;  but  the  next  day  he  thought  proper  to  send  a  letter  to 
head-quarters,  boldly  stating  what  had  occurred  at  the  mess, 
but  meanly  desiring  tluU  no  notice  might  be  taken  of  it.  Now 
the  circumstance  either  deserved  notice  or  it  did  not ;  in  the 
last  case  his  officiousness  in  reporting  it  was  culpable  ;  in  the 
first, his  desire  of  concealment  was  worse.  The.  consequence 
of  his  communication  was  an  immediate  order  to  Mr.  Forbes 
to  repair  to  the  very  nnhealthy  fort  of  Condapilly  as  ^^  a  punish*- 
mentfor  indecorous  conduct  at  the  mess,  and  as  a  warning  to 
the  corps.'^  A  more  malicious  act  than  thb  the  records  of 
tyranny  scarcely  unfold.;  and  whatever  Sir  Greoige  Barlow,  or 
his  miserable  sycophants,  may  think  or  may  say,  if  Lieutenant 
Forbes  bad  actually  repaired  to  this  place,  which  was  famous 
for  its  insalubrity,  and  had  been  removed  thither,  by  the 
'  mandate  of  the  Governor,  as  a  punishment,  inflicted  without 
trial,  and  contrary  to  law,  and  had  died  in  consequence  of  such 
removal,  the  Governor  would  have  been  liable  to  be  brought 
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to  trial  for*  Us  murder  >  and  whatever  doubt  could  have  been 
entertained  of  his  guilt  by  lawyers,  a  moral  conviction  of  it 
must  haKe  been  impressed  on  every  man's  mind.  His  place 
of  punishment,  liowever^  by  one  of  those  impulses  of  caprice^ 
which  appear  .19  have  constantly  operated  on  the  mind  of  this 
weak  and  perverse  being,  was  exchanged  for  Penaog.  Lieute* 
nant  Maitland  for  the  high  crime  of  drinking  this  toast  was 
removed  from  the  staff  in  which  he  held  the  post  of  Quarter 
Master !  Both  these  officers  applied  for  a  Court  Martial,  but 
their  application,  though  for  that  which  they  had  a  right  to 
demand,  and  which  the  Governor  had  no  power  to  refuse,  was 
rejected  with  contempt.  The  situation  vacated  by^  this 
removal  another  officer  of  the  corps  was  compelled,  by  Mn 
Innis,  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  already  noticed,  to  accept.  The 
views  of  the  government  were  now  placed  beyond  the  pos*- 
aibility  of  a  doubt,  and  the  officers,  alarmed,  beyond  measure, 
addressed  a  remonstrance  to  head-quarters,  <'  soliciting  the 
benefit  of  regular  trial  and  military  usa^e,  and  complaining  of 
the  unmerited  and  disgraceful  punishments  which  were 
dispensed  on  private  accusations,  without  tlie  jNrivilege  uniformly 
indulged  by  law  and  policy  to  accused  persons  of  establishipg 
their  innocence." 

It  was  a  part  of  the  constant  practice  of  Sir  Geoige  Barlow 
to  insult  the  men  whom  be  had  injured,  and  to  wound  their 
feelings  after  he  had  injured  their  fortunes.  In  pursuance  of 
this  generous  system  he  resolved  that  a  large  portion  of  the  * 
regiment  at  Masulipatam,  which  had  incurred  his  displeasure, 
should  serve  as  marines — a  service  from  which  they  were 
peculiarly  averse — and  that  Lieutenant  Maitland,  the  dismissed 
Quarter-master,  should  command  the  detachment.  The  evil 
consequences  of  this  resolution  were  cleariy  pointed  out  by 
Colonel  Malcolm,  but  the  Governor,  in  the  gratification  of  his 
resentment,  cared  little  about  consequences.  He  disregarded 
the  warning,  and  braved  the  danger.  Colonel  Innis,  who, 
forgetful  of  what  he  owed  to  the  service,  to  his  brother  officers, 
and  to  himself,  not  only  read  a  letter  from  the  commaoder-in- 
chief,  a  very  different  man  4roin  General  Macdooall !  contain- 
ing a  threat  to  disband  the  regiment,  but,  in  order  to  enforce 
the  odious  measure  of  sending  the  troops  to  serve  as  marines, 
directed  his  Adjutant  to  inform  the  cheers — <'  that  he  had 
sent  a  requisition  to  the  frigates  for  part  of  their  crews,  and  to 
call  in  his  Majesty's  59th  regiment,  to  enforce  their  embarka- 
tion to  serve  as  marines,  and  that  the  artillery  at  the  canton- 
ment were  in  readiness  to  assist  them." 

How  any  ^^er,  holding  the  rwk  which  Mr.  Innis  held .  in 
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the  army.  cobM  prevail  upon  himself,  or  suffer  any  other  person 
to  prevail  upon  him,  to  send  a  message  so  insulting,  so 
insolent,  and  so  wholly  unofficer-like^  to  his  brother  ^cers,  it 
is  difficult  to  conjecture.  It  was  tantamount  to  a  direct 
dtalletigey  it  was  a  haughty  defiance  held  out,  to  them  in  the 
form  of  a  mean  unworthy  threat,  injurious  to  their  feelings, 
ami  derogatory  from  their  character.  It  is  not,  indeed,  easy 
to  persuade  one*s  self  that  it  was  not  intended  to  produce  the 
effect  wiiich  it  did  produce.  At  all  events  the  officers  must 
have  been,  on  this  as  up6n  another  occasion,  either  more  or 
less  than  men,  if  they  had  not  felt  the  insult,  and  if,  feeling  it, 
they  had  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  ^lointedly  resented  it.  It 
is  indeed  to  be  lamented^  but  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they 
should  have  instantly  resolved  to  resist  thi$  ungracious  order^ 
and  even  to  repel  force  by  force,  lliough  this  resolution  can- 
not be  justifiea,  though,  indeed,  it  must  be  condemned^  still  it 
must  have  been  expected  by  Colonel  Innis,  who  was  inexorable, 
and  disregarded  eveiy  entreaty  of  his  officers  to  withhold  the 
degrading  communication.  The  rubicon  was  now  passed  ;  the 
system  of  severity  had  produced  its  natural  effect,  and  the  men 
flew  to  the  parade  with  their  arms,  and  declared  their  resolu- 
tion to  use  them  to  the  last  extremity.  Even  this  had  no  effect 
on  Colonel  Innis,  who  seemed  prepared  to  suffer  the  direful 
extremity  to  take  place,  sooner  than  relax,  in  the  smallest 
degiee,  or  under  any  possible  circumstances,  from  the  system' 
resolved  on.  ,  As  there  appeared  to  be  no  alternative,  hut  cither 
to  withdraw  the  offensive  orders,  or  to  carry  them  into  effect  by 
force,  and  consequently  to  produce  an  effusion  of  blood,  in  tlw; 
most  odious  of  conflicts,  necessity  was  allowed  to  supersede 
discipline,  Colonel  Innis  was  put  under  arrest  by  tlie  next 
officer  in  rank.  Major  Storey,  who  immediately  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  Madras,  to  inform  the  government  of  all  that  had 
passed,  and  to  assure  them  that  be  only  held  the  command  till 
their  pleasure  shotild  be  known. 

Sir  George  Barlow  began  now  to  experience  something  like 
ala^m  and  Year;  and,  under  the  influence  of  these  feelings^  he 
sent  Colonel  Malcolm,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Berkeley,  and 
Major  Evans,  on  an  embassy  of  conciliation  to  Masulipatam. 
The  commission  with  which  these  gentlemen  were  entrusted 
was  discharged  in  a  manner  which  reflected  honour  on  them- 
selves. They  soothed  the  irritated  feelings  of  the  army  and 
brought  them  back  to  their  duty,  without  compromising  tlie 
authority  of  the  government.  But  no  sooner  had  the  feaors  of 
Sir  George  Barlow  subsided,  than  he  returned  to  his  old  syste»| 
(tnid  even  "  treacherously  disavowed"  Colonel  Malcplm. 
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The  army  in  other  places  being  tre^ed  in  the  same  manner 
took  the  alarm,  and  resolved  to  disobey  the  arbitrary  mandates 
of  the  governor.  And  now  it  was  that  this  insensate  governor 
determined  to  execute  that  part  of  his  plan  wliich  went  to  the 
separation  of  the  native  troops  and  officers  from  their  European 
superiors.  And  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  he 
selected  a  very  proper  insti'ument,  in  that  Colonel  Munro  whose 
conduct  was  the  original  cause  of  all  these  disturbances 

"  On  the  23d  of  July,  a  brahmin,  in  the  employ  of  Colonel  Munro, 
informed  a  native  officer  of  cavalry,  ofthenai^eof  SecunderKban. 
that  he  was  sent  by  his  master  to  tell  the  native  troops  that  their 
officers  had  petitioned  for  gpreater  allowances,  and  had  resolved  to 
mutiny,  because  Sir  George  Barlow  bad  refused  to  grant  them  i 
that  the  native  troops  ought  therefore  to  support  the  governor.  The 
branmin  also  assured  iSecunder  Khan,  that  if  ike  demands  of  (he 
English  officers  were  complied  with,  the  nfitive  officers  and  seapoys 
would  lose  a  proportion  of  their  own  pay,  Secundcr  Khan,  the  native 
thus  tampered  with,  was  promised  a  handsome  j/r^^/V^,  as  the  price 
of  his  bringing  over  the  native  officers  and  men.*  Therp  is  abundant 
evidence  to  shew  that  Monro  had  sent  other  emissaries  with  simi- 
lar instructions  to  other  native  corps  at  various  stations. 

"  The  officer  commanding  the  cavalry.  Colonel  Rumley,  con- 
vinced that  these  machinations  had  received  no  countenance  from  the 
governor,  demanded  a  conference  with  him.  His  reception,  how- 
ever, convinced  him,  that  the  intrigue  had  been  sanctioned  by  his 
authority.  He  returned  to  the  mount,  and  imparted  the  resolt  o^ 
his  mission.  The  disgust,  horror,  indignation,  excited  by  this  low 
and  unmanly  stratagem,  may  be  well  conceived. 

They  may,  in  truth,  and  the  cause  which  requires  falsehood  to 
support  it  must  be  radically  vicious.  The  governor  now  resolved 
to  make  all  the  officers  in  the  service  subscribe  a  test  devised 
by  himself,  and  expressive  of  their  attachment  to  himself,  and 
declaratory  of  their  unquajificd  obedience  lo  himself.  A 
General  Gowdie — a  name  we  never  bct'oie  lieard,  and  hope 
we  shall  never  hear  again,  — ^  the  Commander-in-Chief^ 
assembled  the  officers  at  fort  Si.  George  on  the  26th  of  July, 
and  after  disgracing,  as  far  as  lie  could  disgrace,  the  king*»> 
troops  by  a  fulsome  paneg>Tic  on  their  conduct,  and  honoured, 
as  faiii^as  he  was  capable  of  conferring  honour,  the  compan/s 
officers,  by  calling  them  "  traitors  to  their  country ^  and  mnti^ 
.  ncers  ;"  he  conveyed  the  orders  of  the  governor  to  take  the  test, 
or  be  dismissed  tne  service  !  Tlic  same  scene  was  acted  at 
the  mount. 

-4 ^„ . ■ 

*  See  Colonel  Malcolm*!  Account,  p.  31. 
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At  Trichinopoly  the  eloquence  of  General  Gowdie  was  im-  . 
proved  upon  by  an  officer  in  hi$  Majesty* s  service,  a  Colonel 
Wilkinson,  of  the  30th  regiment  of  foot.  The  officers,  to 
whom  the  test  was  proposed,  offered  to  take  it  with  the  simple 
qualification  of  restricting  their  obedience  to  the  precious 
governor's,  legal  orders.  This  Colonel,  offended  at  the  sug* 
gestion,  immediately  called  out  a  portion  of  his  regiment  by 
whom,  the  officers  were  surrounded,  ordered  his  men  to  load, 
and  added,  '*  If  a  rescue  is  attempted,  my  orders  are  that  you 

Eut  everyone  of  them  to  death."  They  were  then  marched  to  the 
arracks  and  there  put  into  confinement  till  the  next  day,  when 
they  were  capriciously  liberated  !  No  military  process  }  no 
offence  charged  against  them  !' 

*'  The  whole  substance  of  this  shameful  abuse  of  authority  was 
stated  afterwards  to  the  Governor- General,  with  an  application  for  a 
court-martial  on  Colonel  Wilkioton.  It  was  refuted  upon  grounds 
that  cannot  be  very  satibfactory  to  that  officer  }  that  an  amnesty  (of 
which  the  company's  officers  were  exclusively  deemed  to  have  been 
the  objects)  having  been  granted.  Colonel  Wilkinson's  acts  were 
comprehended  within  the  terms  of  it." 

Mrl  Marsh's  reflections  on  the  consequences  of  these  out- 
rageous proceedings  are  too  judicious,  and  too  important,  to 
be  omitted  here*  Speaking  of  the  business  of  the  2(>th  of 
July,  he  observes, 

"  It  is  not  fated  to  die  with  the  occurrences  themselves.  These 
have  passed  away.  If  they  are  not  destbed  soon  to  be  forgotten, 
still  the  passions  they  have  engendered  may  sink  into  repose.  The 
gloom  may  be  brightened  by  better  days,  and  dispersed  by  milder 
administrations.  The  oppressor  himself,  retiring  from  the  public 
scene,  hissed  and  booted  from  the  stage^  may  find  in  obscurity  not 
indeed  the  quiet  by  which  wearied  virtue  is  refreshed,  but  the  oblivion 
in  which  his  crimes  and  bis  foliiat  may  be  veiled.  But  when  his 
name  is  rased  from  the  memory  of  man,  the  policy  of  that  day  will 
be  remembered  in  the  bitter  fruits  of  dissension,  and  enmity,  auddii* 
trust,  which  may  sooner  or  later  subvert  the  British  empire  in  India, 

*'  Of  this  measure  the  mischief  derived  a  peculiar  malignity  from 
the  discord  planted  between  the  two  services,  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  executed.  Once  competitors  in  fame,  companions  in  enter- 
prise, partners  in  danger,  they  are  now  rivals  for  profit  and  Emolu- 
ment, and  mutually  impatient  of  each  other.  It  is  a  &ct  capable  of 
the  strictest  proof,  that  the  trifling  jealousies  which  oocasiooally  ex- 
isted between  tbem,  before  that  period,  are  now  sharpened  into  a 
lively  animosity.  Could  it  be  otherwise  when,  in  the  face  of  all 
Hindustan,  the  army  of  tbc  East  India  Company  was  proclaimed  to 
be  traitors  and  zebeb  by  the  successive  proclamations  of  Fort  St. 
George;  and  bis  Majesty's  troops,  on  whom  all  their  bounty  and 
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patronage  were  poared,  complimented  with  the  roonopoly  of  all  th« 
fidelitj  and  allegiance,  on  which  the  weight  of  the  empire  reposed. 

"  Yet  the  measure  of  that  day  has  consequences  that  strike  much 
deeper.  The  ancient  connection  between  the  native  soldiery  and 
their  officers  is  dissolved.  That  mysterious  link,  the  master-piece  of 
Indian  policy,  which  rendered  military  duty  a  habit  of  affection,  and 
placed  military  obedience  amongst  the  sacred  endearments  and  ch6* 
risbed  instincts  of  life  ;  which,  to  the  strength  it  acquired  as  a  pre- 
judice of  education,  added  that  which  it  derived  from  the  feelings  of 
the  heart,  has  been  snapped  asunder.  The  respect  and  awe,  tempered 
by  attachment, 'which  once  formed  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  relation  between  the  Sepoy  and  ,  his  European  officer,  are  gone 
as  a  shadow.  A  chain  has  been  broken  which  can  be  replaced  by  no 
substitutes,  and  repaired  by  no  artificer. 

*'  It  is  not  the  bungling  and  wretehed  politicians  of  Madras,  who 
in  one  hour  consented  to  abolish  the  work  of  years,  and  within 
whose  horizon  nothing  but  the  present  is  disoerned  i  it  is  not  these 
persons  who  can  be  roadeiensible  of  what  they  have  lost  ^-bot  they 
who,  on  many  signal  occasions,  have  seen  the  charm  at  work  in  the 
defence  of  the  empire,  must  rec^nize  with  indignation  and  horror, 
in  what  is  now  left  of  the  army  of  Madras,  the  busk  and  shell  of 
what  it  was  before  it  was  debauched  and  vitiated  by  this  fital  expe- 
riment. Considered  as  merely  remedial  of  the  evils  to  which  it  was 
applied,  it  was  a  coarse,  unskilful  artifice.  It  could  neither  reclaim 
the  violent,  nor  satisfy  the  discontented,  whilst  it  alienated  and  dis- 
gusted those  whose  fidelity  ought  not  to  have  been  snspected.  It  in* 
Volved  all  in  one  indefinite  suspicion^  and  one  undistinguasbing  ceo* 
sure,  while  it  shewed  the  real  weakness  of  government  in  revealing 
the  dangerous  secret,  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  its  array  were 
animated  with  resentment  and  hostility  against  it.  It  drove  those 
who,  though  they  were  infected  with  the  general  feeling,  were  yet 
within  the  confines  of  submission,  into  actual  revolt,  by  confirming, 
bejTond  all  contradiction,  the  intentions  they  imputed  to  the  Madras 
government.*' 

We  cannot  add  either  to  the  justice  or  to  the  strength  of 
tliis  representation,  by  any  comment  of  ours  :  it  exhibits  a 
gloomy  picture,  drawn  by  a  masterly  hand.  Let  the  East  India 
Company,  let  the  Board  of  Controul,  let  the  British  Government, 
contemplate  it  long  and  attentively.  It  holds  out  ^n  impres- 
sive lesson,  and  demonstrates  not  only  the  folly, but  the  danger, 
of  entrusting^  to  a  weak  and  uneducated  mind,  the  command 
of  an  army,  and  the  fate  of  au  empire.  Such  a  solecism  ia 
government^  such  an  imonialy  in  politics,  the  history  of  the 
world  scarcely  presents.  \V^  trust  that  tiie  King's  regiments 
in  India,  which  were  rendered  the  instrnnients  of  these  dia- 
^graceftitproceedings,  and  M  those  officers  in  partieuiar,  of 
whttterer  rmk,  who5e  offensive  pnA  brutal  comlucC  was  de^ 
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frading  to  the  military  character,  have  been  removed  frorh 
ndia,  and  men  of  more  teipperate  minds,,  of  more  decent 
deportn^ent,  and  with  more  correct  notions  of  duty,  sent  to 
replace  them.  Justice  and  policy  alike  dictate  the  necessity 
of  such  a  measure. 

At  Seringapatam,  scenes  of  still  greater  violence  and  injus- 
tice, if  possible,  were  displayed;  and  some  blo«l  was  shed,  by 
the  improvident  attack  of  a  large  body  of  Seapoys,  by  a 
detachment  of  the  Mysore  cavalry,  a«d  some  of  the  King's 
troops.  At  length  the  approaching  arrival  of  the  Governor- 
general,  which  had  been  too  long  protracted,  inspired  the 
sanguine  hope  of  a  speedy  accommodation ;  though  a  very 
little  reflection  might  have  convinced  those  who  entertained  it> 
that  it  was  founded  on  a  sandy  basis. 

Amidst  all  the  aberrations  of  the  army,  however,  their 
resentment  was  limited  to  one  object — the  Governor  of  Madras ; 
their  resistance  to  those  orders  only  which  bed  for  their  object 
the  separation  of  tlie  Europeao  oiScers  from  the  native  troops. 
All  other  military  duty  was  strictly  performed.  And  to  the 
honour  of  the  officers,  it  must  be  told, 

*'  That  they  concealed  from  the  native  soldiery  their  dissatis£ic(ioiip 
and  their  grievances.  They  knew  that  an  instrument  was  within 
their  reach,  which  they  might  have  wielded  to  a  severe  retribution.; 
but  not  even  daring  the  strongest  sway  of  the  vindictive  passions,  did 
they  once  imagine  a  measure  so  fatal  to  the  repose  and  interests  of 
their  country." 

On  the  1  Itli  of  August,  the  Governor-general  arrived  at 
Madras^  not,  however,  as  had  been  fondly  expected,  as  an 
impartial  judge,  but  as  a  determined  supporter  of  Sir  George 
Barlow's  authority.  On  the  25th  of  September  he  published 
his  definitive  judgment. 

*'  This  piece,  objectiooablQ  on  the  score  of  its  unnecessary  prcK 
lixity,  and  the  redundance  of  those  commoA-places  with  which  the 
writer  habitually  enforces  and  illustrates  his  matter,  contaius  also  a 
most  unbefitting  selection  of  topics,  calculated  to  arouse  the  decaying 
resentments,  and  the  almost  dormant  passions,  which  his  interposition 
was  expected  to  allay.  On  this  occasion,  they  were  peculiarly  unsea* 
'sonable  ;  for  his  Lordship  ought  to  have  remembered,  whilst  he 
was  declaiming  on  the  crimes  of  those  whom  he  had  selected  for 
trial,  that  those  crimes  remained  to  be  judicially  proved  3  and  that 
it  was  an  unfair  mode  of  influencing  the  feelings,  and  biassing  the 
understandings,  of  the  Court-Martial,  who  conld  not  come  with  equal 
and  impartial  minds  to  the  trial  of  prisoners  whose  guilt  bad  beeti 
already  proclaimed  from  the  seat  of  authority,  fiut  his  Lordship  not 
jooly  iolecv  the  guilt,  but  anticipates  the  senteace.    For  after  caume^ 
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rating  the  perwns,  whom  be  hands  over  to  a  military  tribanal,  ho 
takes  credit  for  having  limited  the  number  of  puwiiAwew^;  a  preci- 
pitate, and  by  no  means  a  decorous  insinuation,  that  there  was  so 
strong  a  convictir>n  of  their  guilt  in  bis  own  bosora,  that  their  trials  and 
their  punishments  were  correlative  terms.  'Lest  this  document  should 
not  be  felt  in  all  its  severity  by  the  army,  they  are  tortured  with 
panegyrics  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  expressed  in  a  phrase  peculiarly 
tumid  and  extravagant." 

How  could  Lord   Minto  thus  openly  betray  a  perfect  igno- 
rance of  his  duty  upon  such  an  aweful  occasion  ?    How  dared 
he  thus  take  a  decided  part  between  the  accuser  and  the  accused  ? 
How  durst  he,  v/hen  declaring  his  resolution  to  bring  so  many 
officers  of  aj)proved   loyalty  and  talents  to  trial,  thus  seek  to 
prejudice  their  judges  against  them,  by  expressing  his  comic-' 
tion   of  their  guilt,   by   anticipating  their  conviction,  and  by 
prescribing,  as  it  were,  their  different  degrees  of  punishment  f 
Could  Lord  Minto  be  ignorant  that  such  conduct  as  this,  ia 
any  individual,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an  English  court, 
would   be  a  misdemeanour,  subjecting  the  offender  him'self  to 
a  criminal  prosecution  ?    And  if  a  prosecutor  be  guilty  of  a 
criminal  act  by  seeking  to  bias  the  jury  who  is  destined  to  try 
his   cause,  how  much   more  culpable  must  a  man  be,  holding 
the  situation  which  Lord  Minto  held  at  this  period,  in  whose 
breast  it  rested,  whether  the  objects  of  prosecution  should  be 
prosecuted  or   no,  who  should  thus  dictate  to  the  military  jury 
and  judges,  who  were  to  try  the  parties,  and  after  the  country 
had  witnessed  the  punishment  of  jurors,  on  recent  trials,  for 
daring  to  make  their  own  conscience,  and  not  the  will  of  the 
government,  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  and  the  ground  of  their 
decision  ?  Lord  Minto  ought  to  be  told — aye,  and  the  proudest 
peer  of  the  realm  should  be  told  by  us,  under  similar  circum- 
stances— that  his  conduct  was  highly  unconstitutional,  and  such 
as  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  by  men  living  under  the  Britisli 
constitution.       His   panegyric   on     Sir   George  Barlow,   too, 
under  such  circumstances,  was  a  libel,  not  only  on  the  army, 
but  on  justice  itself. 

"  By  a  sort  of  ill-timed  pleasantry,  it  (the  dorument)  is  styled  by 
the  noble  writer,  an  amnesty.  Never  was  that  sacred  word  morj 
outrageously  prostituted,  than  by  its  apf^lication  to  a  document,  de- 
nouncing for  prosecution  and  punishment,  twenty-one  officers, 
opening  an  investigation  not  only  into  the  principal  transactions  of 
the  mutiny,  but  all  the  preceding  acts  and  counseh  of  the  govern- 
ment, ,and  refreshing  all  the  slumbering  pasbions  and  discords  which 
they  had  generated.  In  ilie  selection  of  the-e  oLticers  out  of  tho 
aggregate  deiitiq'ieiK-y  of  tlieir  bioihrcn,  caprice  and  fancy  p'^'I  whihi 
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seem  to  bave  been  peculiarly  sportive  :  every  maxim  of  soondl  policy, 
reason^  or  judicature^  is  kept  at  a  most  contemptuous  distance.  Of- 
fenders and  offences  are  classed^  t^ot  according  to  tbe  degrees  of  guilt, 
but  according  to  the  accid^jnts  of  personal  rank  and  station.  Thre« 
officers  compose  a  distinct  class  of  delinquentSi  liable,  as  bis  Lord* 
ship  hinted  to  the  courts  martial  that  were  to  try  them,  to  sentences 
of  higher  severity  than  it  was  in  his  contemplation  to  extend  to  the 
whole  number  of  those  who  were* submitted  to  trial.  Some  extra- 
ordinary delicacy  restrained  the  Governor- General  from  dictating,  ia 
expresji  terms,  the  punishment  of  death  on  the  officers  comprehended 
in  this  class.  The  court-martial,  however,  could  not  be  unmindful 
that  the  selection  itself  implied  that  such  an  infliction  was  meditated, 
and  anxiously  desired  by  the  government.  But  on  what  principles 
are  these  officers  discriminated  from  the  rest  of  the  army  ?  *  The 
officers  in  command  of  garrisons,  or  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
will  be  separated,  on  ttie  grounds  of  higher  responsibility,  from  the 
commandants  of  corps.  The  former  will  be  subjected,  at  all  events, 
to  trial.  The  latter  will  be  allowed  the  option  of  a  trial,  or  dismissal 
from  the  service/ 

,  "  In  his  discrimination  we  look  in  vain  for  conspicuous  guilt ; 
for  priority  in  rebellion  ;  for  greater  activity  in  treason,  or  for  those 
ordinary  indications  of  a  criminal  mind,  without  which  external  acts 
will  not  warrant  a  legitimate  inference  of  crime.  The  distinction 
IS  made  as  with  the  rule  and  the  compass.  Officers  whose  rank  and 
seniority  placed  them  in  command  of  garrisons,  and  large  bodies 
of  troops  are  thrown  into  this  class,  by  the  mere  devolution  of  com- 
mand during  this  troubled  period.  Ev^ry  rule  of  justice  was  inverted 
by  this  distinction.  As  it  was  abundantly  proved  at  the  trials  of  these 
gentlemen,  the  authority  of  rank  and  station  was  wholly  overborne. 
The  commanding  officers  were  studiously  kept  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
ceedings that  were  going  on.  Instead  of  being  the  leaders  of  re- 
volt, they  vainly  sought  to  interpose,  on  several  occasions,  their  barely 
nominal  authority  to  its  progress;  and  in  many  instances,  checked 
and  retarded,  in  other  instances  ^tually  averted  and  prevented  it. 

*'  What  were  the  grave  considerations  of  jurisprudence  or  policy, 
or  common  sense,  that  were  present  to  the  mind  of  bis  LfOrdsbip, 
when  he  gave  his  second  class  of  delinquents  their  option  to  be  triwl, 
or  to  be  dismissed  without  trial  ?  The  first  class  was  selected  for  the 
highest  punishment,  which  is  death.  The  others,  whose  guilt,  ac- 
,cording  to  his  own  principles,  was  secondary  in  degree,  roust  Tiave 
been  visited  with  the  mote  lenient  penalty  of  dismission.  The  al- 
ternative, therefore,  of  self-dismission,  without  tbe  chances  or  tbe 
benefits  of  a  trial,  as  might  easily  have  been  discerned,  would  bavft 
been  embraced  by  none ;  every  one  accordingly  made  his  electioa  in 
favour  of  a  trial." 

Thus  as  a  judge  and  an  arbiter.  Lord  Mlnto  sbone  equally 
conspicuous.  The  court-martial  for  the  trial  of  these  officers 
met  at  Bungalorc  on  the  first  of  November.    It  consisted 
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partly  of  the  Company's  officers,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
late  transactions,  and  partly  of  the  King's  officei*s,  the  latter 
of  whom  formed  the  majority.  No  suspicion  of  partiality  to 
the  accused  could  attach  to  a  court  so  constituted.  For  the 
higher  offence,  designated  by  Lord  Minto,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Bell,  Major  Storey,  and  Colonel  Doveton,  were  tried.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  hint  so  humanely  given  by  the  Governor- 
general,  the  two  first  of  these  officers  were  only  dismissed  the 
service,  the  latter  of  them,  too,  being  strongly  recommended 
to  mercy,  and  the  last,  Colonel  Doveton,  was  "  most  fully  and 
honourably  acquitted.*' 

It  may  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  government  of 
Madras,  as  well  as  the  Governor-general,  would  not  only 
respect  the  sentence  of  this  legal  tribunal,  but  rejoice  to  per- 
ceive that  the  court  had  found,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
cases  submitted  to  their  consideration,  the  most  powerful  rea* 
sons  for  inffictingthe  slightest  punishment  which  the  law  had 
awarded  to  offences  of  that  description  But  our  readers  liave 
already  heard  so  much  of  the  outrageous  proceedings  of  that 
government ;  they  have  already  seen  with  how  little  respect 
the  sentences  of  civil  tribunals  had  been  treated  by  them  j 
they  liave  already  witnessed  the  oppression  exercised  on  prose- 
cutors and  jurymen  for  discharging  a  duty  which  they  owed 
to  themselves,  to  justice,  and  to  their  country,  that  nothing  of 
a  similar  nature  can  now,  we  are  persuaded,  excite  their  sur- 
prise. The  Judge-Advocate,  who  had,  on  former  occasions^ 
appeared  in  the  odious  light  of  a  tool  and  a  parasite  to  Sir 
George  Barlow,  was  now  destined  to  stand  forward  in  a  light 
still  more  odious  and  exceptionable. 

'*  At  Madrns,  where  the  sentence  on  Colonel  Bell  had  arrived 
about  the  12th  of  December,  I8O9,  a  sentence  awarded  after  a  patient 
trial,  and  after  the  Judge- Advocate  had  been  copiously  heard  in  sup- 
port of  the  charges,  and  in  reply  to  the  defence  :  after  an  interval  of 
deliberation  that  by  no  means  softens  the  moral  character  of  the  pro* 
ceeding,  a  letter  on  the  22d  of  February,  in  the  following  year,  is 
written  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Leith,  to  the  Deputy  Judge- Advocate 
officiating  at  the  trial,  by  the  direction,  as  he  tells  us,  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. This  Colonel  Leiih,  a  mere  stranger  to  the  court, 
holding  no  office  In  it,  and  having  no  official  right  to  interfere  with  its 
proceedings,  after  animadverting  in  low  and  scurrilous  terms  on  the 
language  of  the  defence,  liints  to  the  court,  that  *  instead  of  la«eu- 
ing  the  crimes  he  (the  prisoner)  was  to  answer  for,  it  only  proved 
more  fully  the  malicious  disposition  under  which  he  acted/  He 
scolds  the  prisoner  for  his  animadversions  on  the  measures  of  tht 
government,  and  insists  on  their  being  expunged/' 
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Wretched  «nd  miserable  parasite !  who  could  swerve  so 
widely  from  the  path  of  duty,  to  calumniate  men  more  deserv- 
ing than  himself ! 

*'  He  calls  the  attention  of  the  court  lo  the  nature  of  the  tentence 
which  has  been  passed  on  Colonel  Bell,  and  enters  into  an  elaborate 
declamation,  in  which  facts  are  mutilated  to  correspond  to  his  rea- 
sonings, and  reasonings  introcliiced  which  have  no  facts  to  support 
them  ;  all  terminating  in  this  irilJ  and  sober  deduction :  **  His 
crim«,  therefore,  includes  every  thing  that  is  treasonable  in  a  subject, 
wicked  in  a*  roan^  or  infamous  in  a  soldier/  Again  fellow  still 
more  abusive  observations  on  the  defence.  The  court  are  roundly 
told,  in  something  more  than  insinuation,  that  the  otficer  command- 
ing the  army  was  led  to  have  looked  for  a  different  kind  of  judgment  5 
and  at  last  they  are  reminded  that.  In  two  other  cases  of  mutiny,  which 
are  specified,  all  the  prisoners  were  capitally  convicted,  and  that  some 
of  them  suffered  accordingly,*' 

This  proceeding  was  worthy  aii y  of  the  public  accusers,  in 
France,  under  the  sanguinary  reigns  cf  Uobcspierre  and  Buo- 
jiaparte  ;  it  was,  we  suppose,  the  first  time,  and  we  are  sure 
it  ought  to  be  the  last,  that  a  man,  holding  a  situation  under 
the  government  of  any  portion  of  the  British  dominions,  ever 
dared  so  to  degrade  a  public  station,  to  be  insolent  in  order  to 
be  inhuman,  to  interfere  without  the  shadow  of  a  right,  or  even 
a  colourable  pretext,  for  the  homurable  purpose  of  inducing, 
in  the  most  irregular,  and  most  unjustifiable  manner,  an  act  of 
barbarity,  an  act  which,  had  it  been  perpetrated,  would  have 
placed  him  in  a  worse  situation  than  the  prisoner,  whose  con- 
duct he  presumed  to  arraign,  in  a  manner  which  strongly 
marked  the  generotis  feelings  of  his  heart,  and  the  elevated 
principles  of  his  mind.  To  render  this  magnanimous  pro- 
ceeding consistent  in  its  parts,  the  Judge-Advocate's  letter  was 
not  read  in  open  court,  and,  consequently,  the  prisoner  bad  no 
opportunity  to  detect  its  JalsehuodSy  if  any  it  contained,  or  to 
expose  its  ignorance,  if  any  it  exhibited.  It  was  published^ 
however,  by  the  upright  government  of  Madras,  it  seems. 

*'  What  could  be  more  adverse  to  humanity,  as  well  as  law,  than 
this  daring  attempt  to  turn  back  the  stream  of  mercy  ?  Was  such  an 
attempt  ever  heard  of  amongst  men  trained  even  to  the  wildest  and 
most  imperfect  notions  of  jurisprudence  ?  The  Governor  General, 
and  theCommander-in-chiet,  calling  to  the  aid  of  iheir  own  powerful 
influence,  the  hired  sophistries  of  an  advocate,  to  prevail  on  a  court- 
martial  to  convert  a  lenient  and  merciful  sentence  into  a  sentence  of 
death  !  The  court,  however,  with  a  virtuous  firmness,  adhered  to  their 
judgment,  and  the  blood  of  this  eicellcut  and  venerable  man  was  not 
shed.** 
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The  same  honourable  attempt  was  made  to  convert  the  dis* 
missal  of  Major  Storey,  who  had  been  specially  recommended 
to  mercy,  into  a  sentence  of  death  ;  and  to  exchange  the 
acquittal  of  Colonel  Doveton  for  a  similar  sentence !  !  ! 
Fortunately  it  was  treated  with  the  contempt  which  it  deserved. 
And,  as  if  the  end  and  object  of  this  proceedings  and  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  the.  government,  had  not  been 
sufficiently  manifested  ;  the  moment  it  was  found  that  the 
court-nuirtial  would  not  become  an  instrument  to  gratify  the 
sentiment  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  it  was  dissolved,  and 
another  appointed  to  try  the  rest  of  the  officers.  This  was  a 
most  honourable  testimony  to  the  just  and  conscientious  con- 
duct of  its  members  ! 

Resolved,  however,  that  Colonel  Doveton  should  not 
escape,  but  that  power  should  efibct  what  law  could  not,  the 
Commander-in-chief,  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  illegal  manner, 
issued  a  general  order,  in  which 

*'  A  punishment  of  no  ordinary  severity  is  inflicted  on  this  officer, 
for  the  very  crime  from  which  he  had  been  honourably  acquitted  by  a 
court  chosen  and  appointed  by  his  prosecutors.  In  this  order,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief recommends  to  government,  that  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Doveton  should  be  removed  from  the  exercise  of-  all  military  func- 
tions, till  the  pleasure  of  the  Court  of  Directors  should  be  taken. 
Conformably  to  this  arrangement,  a  government  order  shortly  after- 
wards announces  the  suspension  of  that  officer  from  his  military 
functions.*' 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  actions  brought  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  against  the  obsequious  Commander-in-chief 
who  so  far  forgot  his  duty  as  to  recommend,  and  against  the 
Governor  who  inflicted,  this  arbitrary,  unjust,  extra-judicial, 
and  illegal,  punishment, — a  punishment  that  bore  no  one 
feature  of  justice,  but  every  symptom  of  malice  and  revenge. 

The  new  court-martial,  appointed  to  try  the  remaining 
^prisoners,  was  constructed  in  a  way  which  could  not  leave  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  on  the  mind  of  any  man,  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  service  which  it  was  confidently  expected  to  perform.  The 
very  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wilkinson,  whose  brutal  conduct  has 
been  before  noticed,  and  who  was  only  screened  from  trial 
himself  by  the  acknowlcdc:ement  of  his  guilt  by  the  Governor 
General,  who  described  him  as  a  fit  object  to  be  comprehended 
withTn  the  amnesty,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case,  had 
he  not  been  guilty  of  conduct  which  subjected  him  to  punish- 
ment, was  appointed  President^  and  as  the  articles  of  war 
required  two-thirds  of  the  court  to  concur  in  a  sentericc  of 
death,  just   two-thirds  of  this  court  martial  were  composed  of 
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his  Majesty's  officers.  This  fact  requires  no  comment.  It  is 
sufficient  of  itself  to  characterize  the  conduct  of  the  Madras 
government,  in  the  eyes  of  any  man  who  is  not  wilfully  blind. 
The  officers  who  were  to  be  tried  by  this  court,  having  wit- 
nessed its  composition,  and  seen  that  acquittal,  however  ho- 
nourable, or  however  decided,  could  not  screen  them  from 
punishment,  wisely  accepted  the  proffered  alternative,  and 
were  voluntarily  dismissed  from  the  service  ;  to  which,  how^ 
ever,  they  have,  most  of  them,  been  restored  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,  who,  by  that  one  act,  passed  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation on  the  conduct  of  their  Eastern  Governors — 
general  and  local. 

Mr.  Marsh,  having  thus  brought  his  narrative  of  these  most 
extraordinary  transactions  to  a  close,  thus  sums  up  the' 
principal  objects  of  inculpation. 

*'  It  will  appear,  that  a  stern,  unyielding  spirit  of  authority  b^s 
presided  over  his  counsels  from  his  first  coniemptuous  refusal  to 
transmit  the  respectful  representations  of  the  army  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  usage  of  the  service,  down  to 
the  final  consummation  of  that  perverse  system,  the  expedient  of  tbp 
26ih  of  July,  which  drove  a  gallant  and  heroic  army  into  despair  aod 
crime  ;  that  this  interval  was  filled  up  with  every  thing  of  odiotss 
in  power,  insulting  in  authority,  and  foolish  in  policy  ;  that  military 
laws  were  subverted,  and  military  duty  perplexed,  by  the  punish- 
ments of  officers  for  having  obeyed  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  those 
punishments  inflicted  without  the  slightest  forms  of  inquiry,  and 
without  any  of  the  solemnities  of  trial  j  that  before  the  army  had 
recovered  from  their  first  surprise  and  ahrm  at  these  monstrous  pro- 
ceedings, a  considerable  number  of  their  most  revered  officers*  were 
proclaimed  to  be  traitors,  as  in  the  tables  of  a  public  proscription,  and 
sent  from  India  as  vagrants,  without  any  trial,  and  possibly  without 
any  accusation  ;  that  while  writhing  with  the  torture,  though  still 
patient  under  the  oppression,  they  were  treacherously  surprised  aqd 
^parated,  with  every  circumstance  of  disgrace  and  ind-gnity,  froni 
the  native  corps  which  they  commanded  3  and  that  this  fatal  expe- 
dient Jirst  drove  them  into  those  excesses,  which  every  good  mit| 
pust  equally  df  plore  and  censure. 

'^  The  mwt  minute  inquisition  into  this  mass  of  discord  and  tu- 
mult, will  not  discover  any  wanderings  from  the  paramount  allegiance 
they  owed  their  country.  It  was  the  cold,  unfeeling  temper  of  Sir 
George  Barlow,  his  personal  enmities,  capriciously  and  cruelly  in- 
dulged, ;  his  infiexible  and  adamantine  obstinacy  ;  his  contempt  of 
military  law  ;  his  violation  of  military  usage,  that  arrayed  against 
him  every  feeling  that  glows  in  the  heart  of  man.  And  it  will  miti- 
gate the  sternest  judgment  which  can  be  passed  upon   iheni  for  iheif 
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f  fhey  have  a\\  been  since  restored  by  the  Court  of  Directors. 
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temporary  departure  from  doty  and  discipline,  tbae,  in  their  most 
perturbed  moments,  they  abstained  from  seducing  the  soldiery  into 
the  participation  of  their  wrongs  and  resentments. 

''  But  if  these  are  not  sufficient  illustrations  of  the  temper  and 
policy  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  they  are  amply  supplied  by  the  transac- 
tions already  detailed,  amounting  to  a  daring  and  oppressive  inter* 
ference  with  a  court  of  law.  In  that  part  of  his  administration 
be  stands  forward  the  avowed  patron  of  convicted  criminals  5  per- 
verting his  authority  to  the  punishment  and  ruin  of  men,  who  had 
been  guilty,  as  he  himself  specifically  admits,  of  no  other  offence^ 
than  the  prosecutiou  of  these  criminals  in  the  King's  court  of  jus- 
tice." 

In  short,  in  whatever  point  of  view,  or  under  whatever 
aspect,  Sir  George  Barlow's  administration  is  considered,  in 
connection  with  these  transactions,  it  appears  equally  weak, 
odious,  and  oppressive ;  it  exhibits  a  man,  filling  a  high 
situation,  for  which  he  is  wholly  disqualified  by  birth,  educa- 
tion, and  habits,  making  no  rule  of  justice,  no  maxims  of  law, 
no  principles  of  policy,  the  guide  of  his  public  conduct,  but 
allowing  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  every  gale  of  caprice, 
by  every  wind  of  passion.  But  no  disqualification  of  whatever 
nature  can  exempt  a  public  officer  from  blame  or  punishment 
for  gross  violations  of  duty ;  though  it  be  certain  that  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  censure  must  attach  to  the  indi%d- 
duals  to  whom  such  officer  was  indebted  for  his  appointment. 
And,  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Marsh  concludes  his  very  able 
dissertation,  with  some  very  suitable  and  appropriate  admoni- 
tions, with  which  we  also  shall  conclude  our  remarks. 

*'  The  mischiefs^  however,  which  it  has  been  the  singular  fortqne 
of  this  gentleman  to  diffuse  so  prodigally  about  him,  impart  some 
value  to  the  lessons  they  have  bequeathed  to  us.  They  give  us  some 
negative  admonition  as  lo  the  future  selection  of  persons  for  the  sta- 
tion, to  which  his  incompetency  is  recorded.  To  rhe  Board  of  Coo- 
troul  and  the  Directors  they  fiimish  an  instructive  hint,  that  for  the 
future  it  will  be  as  well  to  choose  a  man,  who  by  nature,  education^ 
and  temper,  is  not  absolutely  unfit  for  any  trust  affiscting  ihe  happiness 
of  any  portion  of  mankind ;  that  the  desk  of  the  secretary  is  not 
the  school,  where  the  science  of  government,  or  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  can  be  profitably  studied,  and  that  he  who  is  invested  with 
any  delegated  portion  of  British  authority,  is  but  imperfectly  disci- 
plined to  his  function,  unless  he  ha?  been  nurtured  amidst  the  forma 
and  maxims  of  the  British  Constitution. 

"  In  this  may  the  very  germ  of  Sir  George  Barlow's  misfortunes, 
the  original  sin  of  his  policy,  be  discovered.  What  could  have  been 
augured  of  a  man,  who  bad  been  trained  for  a  place  of  almost  onli- 
f»ited  power  in  the  trammels  of  official  life  3  of  a  man,  whose  pooral 
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horizon  had  been  narrowed  to  the  petty  sphere  of  official  duty  ;  and 
■who  could  have  gleaned  no  more  of  the  art  of  governing  his  fellow- 
creatures,  than  he  had  collected  during  the  drudgery  of  liis  appren- 
ticeship, from  the  bye-law»  of  a  trading  corporation  ?  The  finished 
an^  graduated  doctor  of  such  academies  is  but  an  infant  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world;  and^  hke  an  infant^  atbitrary,  peevish,  petulant,  and 
capricious." 

J 1  '  -g* 

The  Vkfim  of  hitolerancey  or  the  Hennit  of  KiUarncy.  A  Ca- 
thoUc  Tale.  By  Robert  Ferrers,  Major  in  the  Royal  Ma- 
rines, 12ino.  Pp.  928.  20s.  Gale  and  Curtis,  1811. 

This  tale  is  evidently  written  to  promote  the  cause  of  what  i& 
absurdly^  though  designedly  and  mischievously,  termed  CatlioUc 
JEmmcipaiion ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  with  the  true  zeal  of  a 
disciple  of  Ignatius,  the  penal  laws  which  have  been  long  re- 
pealed are  made  by  the  author  to  be  productive  of  every  misery 
and  of  every  evil,  to  the  hero  of  the  piece.  There  could  be 
but  one  motive  for  pourtraying  vexations  which  can  no  longer 
occur;  for  depicting  evils  which  have  ceased  to  exist ;  but  it 
is  a  motive  which  we  are  most  unwilling  to  impute  to  a  maa 
who  has  the  honour  to  bear  his  Majesty's  commission.  TTie 
took  is  dedicated  to  the  people  of  Ireland — to  a  people  whose. 
'  credulity  is  easily  misled,  and  whose  passions  are  easily  inflamecl 
—and  it  contains  matter  peculiarly  calculated  to  mislead  the 
one  and  to  inflame  the  other ;  and  having  said  this,  we  shall 
leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  the  author's 
motives  and  object. 

We  could  easily  expose  the  weakness  of  his  positions,  the 
inaccuracy  of  his  facts,  the  fallacy  of  his  arguments,  and  thd 
injustice  of  his  conclusions,  but,  to  use  a  homely  French 
adage — Le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  ki  chandelle.  There  is  no  error, 
either  of  style,  or  of  reasoning,  which  the  most  superficial 
reader  will  not  easily  correct. 

The  hero  is,  most  ridiculously,  called,  the  Victim  of  Into* 
lerance^  for,  in  point  of  fact,  he  is  the  victim  of  ambition  and 
of  family  pride.  He  becomes  enamoured  of  a  girl,  whose 
father  is  a  great  politician  and  a  staunch  Foxite,  and  who> 
having  lost  his  only  son,  whom  he  destined  for  prime  minister^ 
resolves  that  the  man  who  marries  his  daughter  shall  take 
liis  name,  and  enjoy  the  honours  intended  for  his  son.  This 
man  approves  the  principles  of  the  hero,  and  has  no  objectioa 
to  him  as  a  Papist ;  but  refuses  to  let  him  marry  his  daughter, 
because  he  cannot  obtain  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  become  a 
professed  politician.    It  is,  therefore,  the  pride,  or  rather  the 
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▼anity,  of  the  father  that  drives  the  hero  mad ;  for  mad  he 
becomes,  and  then  acts  as  a  leader  of  the  rebels,  after  wbich> 
having  narrowly  escaped  the  gallows,  he  turns  Hermit. 

Whoever  has  a  taste  to  be  gratified  by  a  strange  political, 
parliamentary,  and  philosophical,  medley,  may  repair  to  the 
Hermit's  cave.  There  they  will  lind  copious  extracts  from  the 
Parliamentary  Debates,  on  the  subject  of  the  war,  and  of  the 
Catholic  Question,  well  seasoned  with  misrepresentations,  and 
with  the  bitter  effusions  of  party -spirit;  and  also  a  long  dis- 
quisition on  the  principia  of  Newton,  intended  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  Deity  from  the  laws  of  gravitation.  The  author 
seems  not  to  be  aware  that  the  doctrine  of  gravitation,  as  main- 
tained by  Newton,  has  been  seriously  questioned,  and  an  inge- 
nious attempt  made  to  overturn  it ;  now,  if  it  were  overturned, 
what  would  become  of  his  triumphant  proof  of  tlie  existence 
of  a  God  ?  Nothing  is  more  silly,  nothing  more  dangerous, 
than  to  quit  a  strong  guard  for  a  weak  one,  to  defend  a  caasfe 
by  a  weak  argument,  which  may  be  defended  by  a  train  of 
reasoning  absolutely  irresistible.  If  the  abilities  of  the  pe- 
tended  Atheist,  who  draws  forth  these  arguments  from  th« 
hero,  had  been  equal  to  his  zeal,  he  would  have  found  very 
little  difficulty  in  vanquishing  his  feeble  opponent 

Mr.  Pitt's  sentiments  on  the  Catholic  Question  are  grossly 
misrepresented,  either  through  ignorance  or  design.  His 
speech,  indeed,  previous  to  the  union,  is  correctly  given, 
but  the  most  unwarrantable  conclusions  are  drawn  from  it. 
The  style  of  this  tale  is  inflated ;  and  some  of  the  amatory 
descriptions  are  rather  worse  than  enthusiastic  j  but  we  have 
neither  space  nor  inclination  to  notice  all  its  objectionable 
parts,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  notable  discovery  that  the 
Nouvelle  Heloisc  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  instead  of  being  a  stimu* 
lus  to  vice,  is  an  incentive  to  virtue !  1 ! 

Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte.      Tlie  fifth  Edition.  8vo.  Pp.  17. 

Is.  6d.  Murray,  1814. 
Bito}iaparte.     A  Poein.  8vo.  Pp.  15.  Is.  6d.  Murray,  1814. 
Ode  on  the  Deliverance  of  Europe.    By  J.  H.  Merivalle,  Esq. 

8vo.  Pp.  12.  Is.  6'd.  Murray,  1814. 

Thk  first  of  these  Poems  has  been  universally  imputed  to  the 
noble  author  of  the  Corsair,  and  the  imputation  has  never  been 
repelled.  If  it  really  be  the  production  of  his  lordship's  muse, 
his  forbearance  to  acknowledge  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
recent  declaration  of  his  intention  to  write  no  more,  for  some 
years.       The  present  unexpected  occasion,  however,  might 
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fiilly  justify  a  departure  from  such  intention,  without  subject-^ 
jnghimto  the. charge  of  Inconstancy.  However  men  may* 
diSer  on  great  political  questions,  or  upon  matters  of  internal 
economy^  no  diflerence  of  opinion  it  is  conceived,  can  subsist, 
among  those  who  are  friendly  to  civil  liberty,  and  to  the  best 
interests  of  society,  on  the  downfall  of  one  of  the  most  odious 
tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  human  nature.  The  poet  has  beea 
particularly  happy  in  his  selection  of  a  motto  for  liis  ode. 

"  The  Emperor  Nepos  was  acknowledge<^  by  the  Senate,  by  the 
Jtalians,  and  by  the  Provincials  of  Gaul;  bis  moral  virtues^  and 
military  talents,  were  loudly  celebrated  j  and  those  who  derived  any 
private  benefit  from  his  government^  announced  in  prophetic  strains 
the  restoration  of  public  felicity. 

*  «  «  *  mm* 

«F  »  •  *  m  m  m 

**  By  this  shameful  abdication,  he  protracted  his  life  a  few  years, 
io  a  very  ambiguous  state,  between  an  Emperor  and  an  Exile,  till— — 
«'  GibhotC$  Decline  and  Full,  Vol.  VI.  p.  220. 

Surely  we  may  say,  with  justice,  to  Buonaparte,  mxitoio 
nornnej  de  te  fabula  narratur.  Never  was  a  motto  more  ap- 
propriate ;  it  would  almost  seem  to  hare  been  written  in  the 
spirit  of  anticipation,  with  reference  to  the  present  times^ 
instead  of  being  the  language  of  History,  describing  past 
events.  The  ode  opens  with  a  spirited  apostrophe  to  it^ 
immediate  object. 

♦'  'Tis  done — but  yesterday  a  King  ! 

And  arm*d  with  Kings  to  strive— 
And  now  thou  art  a  nameless  thing 

So  abject— yet  alive  ! 
Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones. 
Who  strewed  our  earth  with  hostile  bonesj, 

And  can  he  thus  survive  ? 
Since  he,  miscalled  the  morning  star. 
Nor  man  nor  iiend  hath  fall'n  so  far. 
*  #  *  ♦  * 

"  The  Desolator  desolate  ! 

The  victor  overthrown  ? 
The  arbiter  of  oiher*'  fate 

A  suppliant  for  his  own  ! 
Is  it  some  yet  imperial  ho|)e 
That  with  such  change  can  calmly  cope  ? 

Or  dread  of  death  alone  ? 
To  die  a  prince — or  live  a  slave — 
Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave  T* 
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Tliis  keenness  of  sarcasm,  and  this  vein  of  irony,  ars 
admirable!  And  yet  there  are  miscreants  still  in  France  to 
exclaim  Five  L'Emperciir  !  Aye,  jind  thore  are  still  greater 
miscreants  in  this  country  to  deplore  his  downfall,  and  to  sigh 
for  his  restoration  !  We  wish  that  the  stanzas  we  have  quoted 
were  translated  into  every  living  language,  and  circulated  over 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  How  will  the  slaves  of  Franc^ 
and  the  crowned  minions  of  the  tyrant^  shrink  beneath  tbt 
poet's  lash, 

^'  And  earth  has  spilt  her  blood  for  hira. 
Who  thus  can  board  his  own  ! 
'  And  monarchs  bowed  the  trembling  limb. 

And  thanked  him  for  a  throne  ! 
Fair  freedom  !  w^  may  hold  thee  dear. 
When  thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  fear 

In  humblest  guise  have  shown. 
Oh  !  ne*er  may  tyrant  leave  behind 
A  brighter  name  to  lure  mankind  ! 

''  Ti^ine  evil  deeds  are  writ  in  gorcj 

Nor  written  thus  in  vain— 
Tby  triumphs  tell  of  faine  no  more. 

Or  deepen  every  strain— 
If  thou  hadst  died  «is  iionour  dies. 
Some  new  Napoleon  might  arise. 

To  shame  the  world  again — 
But  who  would  soar  the  solar  height^ 
To  set  in  such  a  starless  night  ?*' 

The  poet  has  well-pointed  the  moral  of  his  tale,  in  drawing 
an  useful  inference  from  the  degrading  fate  of  cowardly  ambi- 
tion "  fallen  from  its  high  estate.''  Having  thus  descanted  on 
his  fall,  and  its  effects,  he  tells  the  guilty  exile  to  hasten  to  bis 
^rear  abode. 

"  Then  haste  thee  to  thy  sullen  Isle, 

And  gaze  upon  the  sea  ; 
Tf)at element  may  meet  thy  smile. 

It  ne'er  was  ruled  by  thee  ! 
Or  trace  with  thine  all  idle  hand 
In  loitering  mood  upon  the  sand 

That  earth  is  now  as  free ! 
That  Corinth's  pedagogue  bath  now 
Transferred  k'i$  bye- word  to  thy  brow," 

The  two  last  stanzas  (particularly  the  last)  want  simplicity 
and  perspicuity.  The  mixed  allusion  tq  sacred  and  profane 
Jlistory^to  Prometheus  and  toSatan^  is  not  consistent  witJi  thjtt 
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classical  taste  which  marks  tlie   rest   of    the  ode,   which  is 
crcdiuWe  to  the  author's  talents  and  principles. 

The  next  "  Poem"  before  us,  bearing  the  comprehensive 
title  "  Buonaparte,"  for,  though  but  a  single  word,  that  ward 
speaks  volumes,  is  composed  in  heroic  verse,  and  displays  the 
same  patriotic  spirit  which  marks  the  *«  Ode."  It  opens  with 
a  reference  to  Buonaparte's  declaration,  a  short  time  previous 
to  hk  dethronement,  that  he  never  would  consent  to  fill  an 
humbled  throne.  Then,  reflecting  on  the  events  which  have 
so  rapidly  passed,  since  that  decoration  was  made,  the  bard 
comes  to  contemplate  the  present  wonderful,  and  providential 
change. 

"  Yes  !  Yes !  'tis  come^the  great,  the  wond'roos,  day  { 
The  gloom  of  yean  at  onoe  has  passed  away  I 
Ko  gradoal  dawn  unveils  th'  auspicious  light; 
But  noontide  splendours  burst  upon  the  sight : 
The  shock  so  instant,  and  so  full  the  blaze, 
Joy  wakes  not  yet,  and  man  can  only  gaze.— • 
But,  lo !  beneath  that  blaze  what  glories  rise  ! 
What  gorgeous  fabrics  climb  the  glowing  skies  I 
See,  empires,  late  in  smoking  ruins  spread, 
Surt  from  the  dust,  and  lift  the  towery  becKi ! 
See,  thrones,  no  more  with  blood  of  kings  besmeared^ 
Shine  in  new  pomp,  triumphant  and  revered ! 
Around,  in  crowding  ranks,  the  nations  kneel : 
Victors  and  vanquished  burn  with  kindred  zeah 
There,  as  in  grateful  praise  they  reverent  bend. 
See,  from  mid  heaven  the  dove  of  peace  descend ! 
Soft  from  her  hovering  wings,  and  olive  wreath. 
Fall  drops  of  healing  on  the  hosts  bepeatb. 
And,  hark  !  a  voice  of  more  than  mortal  sound. 
Wafts  the  glad  tidings  of  deliverance  round. 
Oppression  wide  unfolds  each  ponderous  gate,. 
In  dubious  joy  tb'  unfettered  victims  wait ; 
Exulting  commerce  spreads  her  every  sail ; 
Justice  aloft  extends  the  golden  scale  5 
The  peaceful  arts  their  ancient  cares  resume. 
And  wasted  realms  with  fresh  luxuriance  bloom. 
But  he*-so  late  the  world's  onconqner*d  lord. 
By  monarchs  dreaded,  and  by  crowds  adored. 
Where,  where  is  he— the  wonder  of  his  age  ! 
The  brave  !  the  great  I  the  hero  I  and  the  sage  I 
What  proud  achievement  graced  his  closing  doom  I 
What  heaps  .of  slain  attest  the  warriors  lomb  I" 

This  apostrophe  is  followed  by  another  addressed  to  the 
heroes  of  old,  between  whom,  and  the  mock-hero  of  Elba, 
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a  contrast  is  exhibited.  A  tribute  of  justice  is  next  paid  to 
the  allied  monarchs,  who  shared  iu  all  the  dangers  of  the 
field,  and  who  conquered  but  to  save  !  From  them  the  bard 
returns  to  his  principal  *  personage/ 

"  Go,  then,  poor  breathing  monoment  of  shame  ! 
Immortal  infamy  shall  be  thy  fame  !  ' 

Live — while  thou  canst  ^  the  muse  recalls  her  pray'r  j 
Thy  fate  she  seeks  not ;  'tis  beneath  her  care. 
Too  mean  for  vengeance,  and  for  fear  too  low. 
To  thy  lone  isle,  and  cheerless  mansion,  go  ! 
Yet  think  what  dire  attendants  wait  thee  there  : 
Terror,  Remorse,  Derision,  and  Despair. 
The  veriest  wretch,  by  chance  compassion  fed. 
No  mud-built  roof  to  shade  his  weary  head, 
Shall  pass  thee  by  with  look  of  conscious  pride. 
And  laugh  to  scorn  th*  uosceptred  homicide. 
Aoothers'ace,  ere  long,  shall  vainly  seek 
In  thy  wan  beamlesseye,  and  fad^  cheek. 
One  trace  of  him  whose  iiery  spirit  pour'd 
From  realm  to  realm  the  deluge  of  the  sword.** 

Thus  for  one  bard  that  sang  the  praises  of  this  man,  there 
now  spring  a  dozen  to  record  his  infamy.  Fortunately  for  the 
fame  of  this  country,  it  never  produced  more  than  one  bard 
whose  mUse  was  prostituted  to  so  base  a  purpose ;  and  her 
abortion  was  duly  castigated  in  one  of  our  early  volumes. 
The  following  compliment  to  the  French  emigrants,  who  pre- 
served their  loyalty  and  their  faith,  amidst  scenes  of  unex- 
ampled distress,  is  richly  deserved. 

"Ye,  too,  much  injured  band !  whose  duteous  love 
Not  death  could  daunt,  nor  years  of  exile  move; 
Illustrious  remnant  of  the  faithful  few  ! 
Take  the  high  meed  to  suffering  patience  due  : 
Let  glory's  trump  with  loudest  note  proclaim. 
Each  secret  act,  and  long- neglected  name ; 
O'er  earth's  wide  bounds  the  welcome  blast  shall  roll. 
And  time  record  it  in  his  deathless  scroll." 

Nor  among  those  to  whom  praise  is  justly  due,  does  the 
bard  forget  his  native  land— a  land  raised  by  high-spirited 
perseverance,  by  magnanimous  disinterestedness,  by  every 
quality  which  ennobles  nations  and  dignifies  thrones,  to  a 
prouder  pre-eminence  of  fame,  than  modern  history  records. 

"  But  thou,  blest  land,  whom  grateful  foes  revere. 
First  iu  the  sacred  cause,  to  virtue  dear  ! 
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Thon  ark  of  safety  in  the  shoreless  se«, 

With  what  fond  rapture  turns  my  soul  to  thee. 

Friend  of  th*  oppressed  !  thou  world's  palladium,  say. 

What  peerless  guerdon  shall  thy  toils  repay  ? 

Kot  fame — for  bankrupt  fame  can  yield  no  more  j 

And  wealth  and  liberty  were  ihine  before. 

But  love  unstrained,  and  many  a  check  bedewed 

With  the  pure  tear  of  speechless  gratitude. 

The  proud  remembrance  of  surmounted  ills  ; 

The  heart  at  others'  bliss  that  nobly  thrills. 

Tlie  senbe  of  pow'r  well  us'd,  and  conscious  worth. 

These  are  thy  joys,  and  of  celestial  birth  !** 

These  are  good  lines,  written  with  feeling  and  with  spirit. 
The  benevolent  muse,  at  the  close  of  her  song,  wishes  to  find 
an  excuse  for  dropping  a  generous  tear  even  on  the  fate  of 
Buonaparte;  but  honestly  confesses  that  suehan  excnse  is'not 
to  be  found* 

"  Vainly  she  strives,  with  curious  search,  to  find 
One  spot  less  curst,  less  hateful  in  thy  mind  j 
There  all  is  evil,  and  unlovely  waste. 
By  nature  branded  and  by  power  debased  j 
Fruitful  of  wrong,  and  mischievously  wise, 
GrovTmg  in  dust,  yet  grasping  at  the  skies," 

It  may,  assuredly,  be  asserted,  without  any  violation  of  can- 
dour, that  the  life  of  Napoleone  Buonaparte  has  been  perfectly 
consistent,  one  regular,  uniform,  unremitting  scene  of  crime. 

Nulls  virtute  redemptura. 

And  yet  this  man  was  called  Great ;  he  who  never  performed 
one  virtuous,  one  generous  action  ;  whose  mind  never  har- 
boured one  elevated  sentiment  1 

Mr.  Merirallc's  ode,  the  last  of  the  loyal  trio  issuing  from 
the  prolific  press  of  Mr.  Murray,  prolific  in  splendid  and  in 
useful  works,  honourable  to  tlie  literature  and  to  the  genius  of 
the  age,  is  entitled  to  as  much  praise  for  its  spirit  as  either  of 
the  preceding  poems  noticed  in  this  article,  though,  perhaps, 
inftripr  in  genius  to  that  ascribed  to  Lord  Byron.  We  shall 
select,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  productions,  his  apostrophe 
to  the  spirits  of  those  departed  statesmen,  especially  to  tliat  of 
the  ever  to  be  lamented  VVilliam  Pitt,  who  resolutely  opposed 
the  revolutionary  torrent  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  all 
civilized  states. 

"  Ye  tenants  of  the  grave. 
Whom  uuseeo  wisdom  gavo 
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'  To  watch  the  shapdcss  mist  o*er  earth  extendiog^ 
Yet  wiil'd  to  snatch  awaj, 
<         Before  the  appointed  day 
Of  light  renewed,  and  clouds  and  darkness  endings 

Oh  !  might  ye  now  permilted  rise. 
Cast  o'er  this  wondroas^sceneyoar  unobstructed  eyes* 
And  say,  Oh,  thou  whose  mighty 
Bulwark  of  England's  right  ; 
Stood  forth  the  might  of  Chatham's  lordly  son  : 
Thou  on  whose  burning  tongue. 
Truth,  peace,  and  freedom  hnng." 
When  freedom's  latest  sand  had  almost  ran ;— • 

To  the  delivered  world  declare 
That  each  hath  seen  fulnlled  his  latest,  earliest,  prayer  !*^ 

Oh  !  indeed,  that  the  spirits  of  Burke,  Windham,  and  Pitt, 
were  permitted  to  visit  this  world,  and  to  witness  the  present 
most  auspicious  moment,  which  their  enlightened  minds,  and 
generous  labours,  so  much  contributed  to  produce  1  Happy, 
supremely  happy,  were  they  allowed  to  partake  of  mortal  feelings, 
would  they  be,  on  contemplating  the  scene  before  them,  on 
seeing  all  their  expectations  answered,  all  their  wishes  crowned, 
and  all  their  hopes  fulfilled ! — We  shall  extract  the  last  stanza 
of  this  ode,  and  tlicn,  with  thanks  for  their  patriotic  efforts^ 
bid  adieu  to  the  poetical  trio. 

*'  Vaunting  ambition  ?  mourn 

Thy  bloody  laurels  torn. 
And  ravished  from  thy  grasp  the  sia^earned  prize  | 

Or,  if  thy  meteor  fame 

Yet  wins  the  fool's  acclaim. 
Let  him  behold  thee  yok'd  with  cowardice, — 

Then  pass  with  a  disdainful  smile. 
The  blasted  scorn'd  poor  man  of  Elba's  rocky  isle,* 


JLetter  from  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Knight  of  the  most  Honourable 
order  of  the  Bath,  to  Earl  Grey.  8vo.  Pp.  27.  Ridgway,  1814. 

Tab  first  part  of  this  letter  really  induced  us  to  suppose,  that 
this  good  Knight  of  the  Bath  was  in  his  dotage,  and  bad 
totally  lost  one  of  his  faculties,  at  least,  his  memory.  We  pats 
over  the  mataphysical  observations  on  the  censorial  power  of 
the  press,  and  the  right  of  opinion  to  controul  power.  We  arc 
not  disposed  to  dispute  these  points  with  him  ;  we  proceed  to 
more  tangible^  and  less    equivocal,    nsatter.       The  KnigUt 

*  '<  The  Wind  old  man  of  Scio's  xoQky  iie^'^^Bride  of  jityJoi^ 
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reminds  the  peer  of  the  happy  period  of  their  political  inter- 
course, Mai  eh,  17^^>  when  they — "  drank  pure  wine  together," 
and  when — "  I  was  not  superannuated  ;"  so  that  our  readers 
will  perceive  that  we  were  aot  very  far  from  the  mark  when  we 
conceived  Sir  Philip  to  be  in  his  "dotage.    But  other  circum- 
stances marked  this  auspicious   period,   in   the  eyes  of  this 
hoary  politician  y  he  and  his  colleague  then   **  cared  but  little 
by  what  majorities  the  nation  was  betrayed^  or  haiv  many  felom 
were  acquitted  by  their  peers."     Here  are  two  assertions,  which, 
though  put  negatively,  are  sufficiently  direct  to  call  for  distinct 
notice,  and  sufficiently   false  to  require  a  flat  contradiction. 
The  great  crimes  committed  by  the  majorities  of  that  day,  in 
the   eyes  of  Sir  Francis,  was   the  fiim  barrier  wliich  they 
interposed  to  the   attempts  of  the  opposition  to  betray  the 
nation  ;  for  those  majorities,  he  must  bear  to  be  told,  by  the 
steadiness  of  their  perseverance,  paved  the  way  for  that  happy 
state  of  things  which,  it  has  pleased  Providence,  that  we  should 
live  to  witness*     As  to  thejeton*  acquitted   by  their  peers; 
we  know  of  none  who  were  stigmatized  as  acquitted  felons,  but 
certain  reforming  woithies  who  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  who  were  warmly  patronized  by  all  the   leaders  of  thfe 
opposition  of  that  day.     Governor  Hastings  had,  indeed,  been 
acquitted,  and  honourably  acquitted,  some  time  before  ;  but, 
though  Sir  Philip's  sense  of  delicacy  did  not  restrain  his  eager 
desire  to  become  one  of  the  ostensible  prosecutors  and  accusers 
of  a  man  with  whom  he  had  had  a  personal  quarrel,  which  had 
i  terminated  in  a  duel,  nor  even  prevented  him  from  dividing  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  question,  we  cannot  suspect  him  of 
carrying  his-  animosity  so  far  against  his  ancient  enemy,   as  to 
apply  so  vulgar  and  so  inappropriate  an  appellation  to  him.  To 
whdm  then  he  does  mean  to  apply  it,  wc  must  leave   him  to 
explain.     He  goes  on  to  remark,  still  in  reference  to  the  same 
period, 

"  In  England  and  Scotland,  the  general  disposition  of  the  people 
may  be  fairly  judged  of  by  the  means,  which  are  said  to  be  necessary 
to  counteract  it ;  an  immense  standing  army,  barracks  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  the  Bill  of  Rights  suspended,  and  in  fact  a  military 
gwemment** 

When  we  consider  the  strength  of  the  enemy  which  we  hirf 
to  encounter,  and  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  our  operations, 
the  immensity  of  our  standing  ai'my^  as  it  is  foolishly  and  falsely 
denominated,  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  without  any  reference 
to  the  disposition  of  the  people.  As  to  the  susfpensixm  of  the 
BUI  of  RightSy  by  which,  we  sui^)ose,  is  meant  the  suspension 
<ifihti  Habeas  CefpusAct^  it  was  a  measuie  by  no  means 
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tinprecedentedy  aud  certainly  necessary  :  and  though  it  did. Dot 
shew,  as  artfully  and  wickedly  asserted,  the  getieral  disposi-i 
iion  of  the  peojde,  it  certainly  manifested  the  existence  of  a 
disaffected  spirit  in  a  portion  of  the  cooimudity,  for  the 
suppression  of  which  extraordinary  measures  were  requisite* 
It  was  at  this  precise  period,  be  it  renoembered,  tluit  the 
rebellion  in  Irelcmd  broke  out,  to  which  country  Sir  Philip  hitf 
found  it  conoement  not  to  refej.  A  military  government  must 
signify  a  government  either  established  or  supported,  by  the 
sword,  or  both  5 — a  government,  in  which  all  the  public  oiSces 
are  filled — as  recently  in  France — by  the  military.  That ' 
Great  Britain  was  not,  either  at  the  period  alluded  to,  or  at 
tmy  other  period  in  modern  times,  a  military  government, 
either  in  form  or  in  effect,  or  in  any  of  the  senses  here  affixed 
to  a  miUtary  government,  is  a  fact  so  notorious  as  to  need  no 
proof,  and  so  certain  as  not  to  be  overturned  by  the  ipse  dixit 
of  an  old  querulous,  wrangling,  discontented,  politician. 

The  surrender  of  Norway  to  Sweden  is  termed,  by  Sir  Philip, 
(it  limine^  a  *^  flagitious  project,"  but  to  this  we  shall  attend 
presently.  We  have  to  notice  some  preliminary  statements. 
In  the  boldness  of  his  zeal,  he  refers  to  some  characters,  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
audaciously  says — "  Their  true  character  and  merits  are 
already  on  record,  and  shall  be  kept  in  preservation,  like  reptiles 
ih  spirits,  for  the  wonder  of  posterity."  He  then  quotes 
Sheridan  who,  we,know  not  on  what  occasion,  said — "  It  is  not 
possible  ;  you  might  as  well  expect  a  serpent  to  take  the  direc- 
tion of  an  arrow."  Now,  standing  thus  by  itself,  the  obsena- 
tion  has  no  earthly  meaning,  yet  this  sapient  commentator 
adds,  ^^  That  speech  would  have  made  him  immortal,  if,  o^  he 
ought  to  have  c/one,he  had  died  at  the  end  of  it,  decurru  descendms 
teutomcoJ'  If  poor  Sir  Philip  would  descend,  not  from  his 
Teutonic  car,  but  from  the  literary  stilts  which  he  has  mounted, 
so  as  to  become  intelligible,  we  should  have  been  able  10 
appreciate  his  remarks.  Who  the  **  reptiles  in  spirits"  are,  we 
know  not;  but,  as  the  Knight  is  fond  of  this  kind  of  preserva- 
tive, he  will  probably  order  his  own  body  to  be  embalmed  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity.  fVhy  Mr.  Sheridap  "  ought  to  have 
died"  when  he  had  finished  his  speech,  or  when  he  made  this 
which  should  have  been  his  dying  speecliy  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture. 

Sir  Philip  now  takes  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  war,  not  in 
imitation  of  his  friend  Erskine,  tracing  its  causes  and  conse- 
quences, but  to  substitute  his  own  misrepresentations  for  facts. 
He  begins  by  boldly  stating  that  the  war  of  17^3  was  resolvtfd 

yo.  1»5,  m.  46,  May,  1814.  I  i 
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on  long  before  it  was  declared^  meaning,  by  this  coimiry  ;  her 
then  observes — 

"  The  oiiginal  war  itself  was  professedly  nnderictken'^vnlih  what 
sincerity  it  would  now  be  soperfloous  to  inquire— for  the  avowed  pre<* 
dominant  purpose  of  resf&tiog  the  propagation  of  French  principies, 
destructive  of  all  order  and  society,  to  support  the  cause  of  morality 
and  religion,  and,  above  all  things,  to  assert  the  hereditary  right  of 
succession  in  every  country,  where  a  royal  gbvernment  had  been 
established,  and  in  any  family,  wbfch  might  happen  to  have  been  long 
in  possession  of  the  crown.'* 

Now  all  this  is  told  as  gravely  as  if  it  were  really  matter  of 
fact,  whereas  it  is  any  tUng  but  truth.  To  overthrow  the 
whole  of  this  flimsy  fabric,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remind  our 
readers  of  one  plain  fact,  which  they  may  verify  by  a  reference 
to  any  of  the  public  papers  of  the  day  ;  namely,  that  the  war 
was  not  undertaken  by  us  at  all,  but  was  declared  against  us 
by  France,  and  on  the  very  day  appointed  by  a  French  General 
to  open  a  friendly  conference  on  the  subject  of  negotiation 
with  the  British  ambassador  at  the  Hague.  Consequently,  it 
neither  was,  nor  could  have  been,  *  resolved  on  long  before  it 
was  declared^'  by  this  country.  On  our  part  it  was  a  war 
purely  defensive,  and,  therefore,  both  just  and  necessary ;  and 
^  the  avowed  predominant  purpose'  for  which  he  would  have 
his  readers  believe  the  war  was  undertaken,  did  not  exist  at 
the  time,  though  cevtainly  the  war  was  rendered  by  the  French^ 
essentially,  a  war  of  principles,  though  not  for  the  universal 
assertion  of  that  hereditary  right  which  he  has  falsely  imputed 
to  it.     He  proceeds  in  the  same  style  of  loose  declamation : 

"  It  was  a  pious  crusade  against  republicans,  usurpers,  democrats^ 
and  regicides,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  The  war  has  lasted  so  long, 
that  these  pretences,  whether  real  or  not,  are  very  little  known  or 
reniembered.  Young  men  may  have  beard  such  things  talked  of^ 
vfben  they  were  children.  Old  men  have  but  a  feeble  memory ,  when 
thty  have  any'*  (The  superannuated  knight  has  afforded  us  a  notable 
jllustratiop  of  this  truth  !)  *'  In  the  intermediate  stages  of  life,  I 
see  nothing  but  indifference.  Their  knowledge  of  wliat  happened 
twenty  years  ago  is  imperfect,  and,  as  to  what  may  happen  hereafter, 
the  universal  panacea  is  to  banish  care  at  all  events.  How  strictly 
and  how  long  the  avowed  principles  and  objects  of  the  war  were 
adhered  to,  may  be  sufficiently  collected  from  a  few  ©f  the  inconsisten- 
cies which  soon  occurred  in  the  conduct  of  it,  and  which  showed  how 
little  the  consequences  of  engaging  in  a  voluntary  war,  without  neces* 
sity  or  reason,  and  stiU  less  its  possible  duration,  had  bieen  previously 
considered.  Mr.  Pitt,  a^  1  believe,  bad  persuaded  himself,  or  been 
persuaded  by  others,  that  It  would  be  successfully  concluded  id  on* 
campaign.** 
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It  would  be  the  extreme  of  cowardice  to  enter  the  lists,  in 
an    historical  combat,  with  an  old  man  who  has  avowedly 
^*  but  a  feeble  memory"  if  he  have  any  ;  but  false  assertions 
must  not  be  suffered  to  pass  without  contradiction.     Once 
more,  then,  we  say,  the  war  was  not  a  voluntaiy  war,  without 
necessxtxj  or  reason,  since  it  tvas  a  war  declared  by  the  French 
agiiinst  us,  and,  it  will  scarcely  be  contended,  tliat  it  was  not 
reasonable  or  not  necessary,  to  defend  ourselves  against  th^ 
attacks  of  an  enemy.     The  consequences  of  the  war  had  not 
only  been  considered,  but  predicted  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  who 
expressed  his   conviction  that  the  example  of  England  would 
])rove  the  safety  of  Europe  ; — and  it  has  so  proved  5  such  hav^ 
been  the   consequences  of  the  war,   that  not  only  its   real 
objects,  but  even  the  objects  imputed  to  it  by  Sir  P.  F.  himself, 
have  been  accomplished.    Mr.  Pkt's  alledged  persuasion  of 
its  speedy  termination  was  unknown,  we  believe,  to  any  one 
but  the  Knight,  and  assuredly  to  Mr.  Pitt  himself.    There 
was  a  period,  indeed,  when  a  single  campaign  might  have 
terminated  the  contest,  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  has  now 
been  terminated,  by  the  conquest  of  the  capital.    The  present 
Lord  Liverpool  was  ridiculed  by  all  the  opposition,  and  by 
all  the  Jacobinical  prints  in  the  country,  for  what  was  termed 
the  Quixotic  notion  of  a  march  to  Paris.    That  march,  how- 
ever, was  as  practicable  then,  as  it  has  proved  to  be  now. 
The  allied  armies,  it  is   true,  were  less  numerous,  but  their 
relative  force  to  that  of  the  French  was  to  the  full  as  superior 
at  that  moment,  as  in  1814.     All  doubt,  therefore,  on  the 
subject  is,  happily,  at  an  end  ;   the  march  to  Paris  is  no  longer 
a  n)atter  of  political  speculation,  but  an  historical  fact.     And 
when  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  armies,  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  first   entered  the  plains  of  Champagne, 
had  the  same  unity  of  object,  the  same  cordial  co-operation, 
subsisted,  as  have  subsisted  since,  the  same  result  might  have 
been  produced.     It  follows,  then,   that  had  the  persuasion 
which  the  Knight  ascribes  to  Mr.  Pitt,  been  really  entertained 
by  that  statesman,  which  it  never  was,  it  would  not  have  been 
so  chimerical  or  so  groundless  as  he,  judging,  as  all  shallow 
politicians  are  too  apt  to  do,  solely   by  the  event,  evidently 
supposes  it  to  have  been. 

Having  laid  down  his  own  data,  and  imputed  his  own 
objects  to  the  war,  he,  by  no  great  exertion  of  either  talent 
or  ingenuity,  proceeds  to  state — for  he  does  not  descend  to 
argue  a  single  point — that  all  subsequent  negotiations  with 
the  French  government  amounted  to  an  abandonment  of  prin- 
ciple, and  a  dereliction  of  the  original  objects  of  the  war. 

li  2 
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Without  meaning  to  contest  this  point  with  him,  we  shall 
simply  observe,  that  it  might  have  occurred  to  this  hoary  poli- 
tician, that  the  incessant  clamours  raised  by  the  party  of 
which  he  was,  though  not  an  inactive,  a  most  insignificant, 
and  even  impotent,  member,  for  his  opinion  was  despised 
whenever  offered,  and  as  to  influence  he  had  no  one  requisite 
to  oommanld  it,  might  render  it  prudent,  and  even  necessary, 
in  a  wise  and  discreet  minister,  to  convince  the  public  of  the 
ignorance  or  the  falsehood  of  those,  who  daily  asserted,  that 
peace  might  be  instantly  made,  on  fair  and  honourable  terms, 
with  the  French  regicides,  by  opening  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  those  assertions  to  the  test.  The  attempt. 
It  is  known,  was  made  and  failed  ;  and  it  well  becomes,  truly, 
those  wretched  partisans,  those  degraded  politicians,  those 
detected  and  derided  prophets,  who  constantly  urged  the 
necessity  of  the  attempt,  to  censure  his  Majesty's  ministers 
for  making  it ! 

The  Knight  is  so  little  accustomed  to  plain-dealing,  that 
he  cannot  state  a  single  fact,  without  misrepresenting  or 
perverting  it,  in  some  way  or  other.  Thus,  having  mentioned 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  concluded  in  1802,  he  goes  on  to  say. 
**  In  1803,  that  peace  was  discarded,  and  the  same  war 
renewed  on  its  original  terms,  for  the  secvrity  and  defence  of 
morality  and  religion"  We  appeal  to  our  readers  whether  a 
fact  of  this  nature  was  ever  more  grossly  misrepresented. 
Never,  indeed,  was  the  word  discarded  so  applied  by  any  writer. 
The  truth  is,  he  wanted  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  this 
rupture,  with  the  true  spirit  of  modern  patriotism,  on  his 
own  counrry ;  but  his  feelings,  possibly,  were  a  little  awkward 
on  the  occasion,  and,  therefore,  he  had  recourse  to  an  ambi- 
guous ex*pression,  which,  bethought,  might  escape  observation. 
To  discard,  however,  is  to  perform  a  voluntary  act,  an  act,  op- 
tional with  the  party  performing  it,  to  cause,  perform,  or  to 
omit ;  if  the  peace,  therefore,  to  adopt  liis  own  jargon,  were 
actually  discarded  by  us,  we  voluntarily  renewed  the  war,  which 
we  need  not  have  renewed  if  we  had  not  chosen.  Now,  when 
the  question  is  thus  simply  stated,  it  necessarily  involves  the 
British  cabinet  in  great  criminality,  for  to  plunge  the  nation 
into  a  war  which  might  have  been  awarded  without  a  sacrifice 
of  honour,  of  principle,  of  interest,  or  of  security  —  all 
which  must  necessarily  be  understood  where  the  act  of  going 
to  war  is  made  the  ground  of  an  accusation  against  any  coun* 
try,  as  is  the  case  here,  is  to  incur  the  most  fearful  responsi- 
bility which  can  possibly  attach  to  men  in  their  civil  capacitie??, 
under  any  circumstances  y  nay,  is  to  be  guilty  of  as  great  a 
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crime  as  men  can  commit.  The  question,  then,  reverts  to 
this  point;  was  the  renewal  of  war,  in  1803,  a  necessary  act 
for  the  security  and  interests  of  this  country,  or  was  it  not? 
This  old  man's  memory  is  so  conveniently  feeble,  that  he  had 
probably  forgotten  the  scandalous  invasion,  by  Buonaparte^ 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  independent  nations,  during  the 
existence  of  that  hollow-armed  truce,  fancifully  denominated 
the  peace  of  Amiens.  But  though,  iu  his  old  age,  he  betrays 
the  most  acute  sensibility  to  the  political  sufferings  of  any 
country  which  is  to  be  taken  from  the  allies  of  France,  he 
nerer  manifested,  during  the  whole  of  his  political  career,  the 
smallest  regard  for  the  rights  or  thc^  happiness  of  any  people 
who  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  Buonaparte.  It 
would  have  been  but  fair,  but  honest  in  him,  in  his  cursory 
review  of  ministerial  crimes,  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he 
has  presumed  to  attach  censure  to  the  government  for  the  re- 
newal of  war  in  1803.  But  he  knew,  from  experience,  that 
it  is  both  safer  and  easier,  on  such  occasions,  to  deal  in  asser- 
tions, than  to  have  recourse  to  proofs.  Treacherous,  or  rather 
accommodating,  as  his  memory  is,  he  could  not  have  forgotten 
the  great  sacrifices  which  the  ministers  of  that  day  had*  made 
for  the  attainment  of  peace  ;  that,  so  desirous  were  they 
that  it  should  prove  durable,  and  so  convinced  were  they  of  its 
durability,  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  a  man  de- 
servedly  dear  to  Sir  Philip  and  his  friends,  not  only  abandoned 
all  the  contracts  which  had  been  made  for  naval  stores  of  every 
description,  but  disposed  of  every  thing  in  the  dock-yards,  so^ 
at  least,  as  to  leave  them  in  a  state  of  destitution,  wholly 
Dnexampled  in  our  naval  history.  Prosecutions,  too,  were 
threatened,  and  actually  commenced,  against  public  writers, 
for  the  novel  offence  of  pourtraying  the  character  of  Napoleone 
Buonaparte  in  the  colours  of  truth.  These,  and  other  facts, 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all  who  chuse  to  remember  them, 
supply  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  that  can  be  exhibited,  not 
Hierely  of  the  sincerity  of  ministers  in  making  peace,  but  of 
their  nrm  and  fixed  resolution  to  maintain  it.  Those  minis- 
ters, then,  cannot  be  said  to  have  discarded  tlie  peace,  in  1 80^ 
(in  the  only  sense  which  can  be  affixed  to  the  term)  without  a 
violation  of  truth. 

Equally  loose  and  incorrect,  too,  is  Sir  P.  in  characteriz- 
ing this  new  war.  He  Ijoldly  asserts,  that  "  the  same  war 
was  renewed  on  its  original  terms^  for  the  security  of  morajity 
€xnd  religion.*'  He  knew  this  to  be  false  at  the  time  he  made  the 
assertion  ;  for  he  knew  that  by  acknowledging  the  new  French 
gpvernment,  the  Cabinet  had  abaadon^d  wliat  he  (Sir  Philip) 
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had  Stated  to  have  been  one  of  the  leading  original  terms  or 
objects  of  this  war ;  nay,  according  to  him,  the  prominent,  the 
paramount  object  of  the  war,  superior  tp  the  cause  of  morality 
and  religion,  namely,  **  above  ally  to  assert  the  hereditary  right 
of  succession  in  every  country  where  a  royal  government  had 
been  established,  and  in  any  family  which  might  happen  to 
have  been  long  in  possession  of  the  crown."  The  truth  is, 
that  the  war  had  now  become  (though,  in  our  opinion,  it 
ought  never  to  have  so  become)  a  war  of  an  ordinary  nature, 
though  attended  with  extraordinary  circumstances.  All  ob- 
stacles to  negotiation,  on  account  of  the  change  of  govern- 
ment in  France,  had  been  removed,  and  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded, and  would  be  concluded  again,  upon  the  same  terms 
as  were  usual  between  contending  nations,  and  without  any 
reference  to  the  new  state  of  things.  The  war,  therefore,  was 
not  renewed  on  its  original  terms,  and  the  knight  knew  the 
fact. 

But  he  has  introduced  the  words  morality  and  religion^  in 
the  last  instance,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  indulging  a  sneer  at 
the  government  for  their  attack  on  the  Danish  capital,  and  their 
capture  of  the  Danish  fleet.  For  the  convenience  of  his  own 
argument,  he  chuses  to  describe  Denmark  as  a  "  neutral 
power,  but  at  all  times  the  friend  and  ally  of  this  country." 
Now  it  happens  to  be  veiy  well  known,  that  this,  so  far  from 
being  a  correct  description  of  Denmark,  is  at  direct  variance 
with  the  fact.  For  Denmark  had  been  the  close  and  intimate 
ally  of  the  French  Regicides,  from  Robespierre  to  Buona- 
parte, and  was  so  closely  linked  with  the  latter,  at  the  period 
in  question,  that  the  king  of  Denmark  had  actually  engaged  to 
deliver  up  his  fleet  to  the  French  to  be  employed,  hostilely,  against 
this  country.  There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a  power  in  Europe, 
whose  conduct  has  been  more  reprehensible,  and  more  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain^  than  that  of  Denmark. 

**  When  this  execrable  act  was  accomplished,  one  would  think  we 
had  done  enough  to  prove  our  zeal  in  the  cause  of  morality  and 
reJigion.  But  the  yearnings  and  cravings  of  such  piety  as  oaii,  ar& 
not  so  easily  satistied.  Something  yet  remained  to  be  done  to  blast 
the  name  qjf  England,  and  to  hold  up  to  the  everlasting  scorn  and 
detestation  of  mankind^  those  base  pretences,  which  were  said  to  con- 
stitute the  character  of  a  just  and  necessary  war.'* 

That  something  which  was  thus  to  blast  the  name  of  his 
native  country,  and  to  consign  her  to  eternal  infamy,  was  the 
part  which  her  government  has  taken  in  the  treaty  between 
Russia  and  Sweden,  for  securing  the  cession  of  Norway  by 
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Denmark.      But  he  inrefaces  his  discussion  of  this  topic,  with 
m  few  remarks  that  call  for  pre?ious,  and  particular,  notice. 

"  In  the  year  1810,  the  then  reigning  hereditary  king  of  Sweden 
was  dethroned  and  banished.  In  truths  it  was  an  act  of  absolute 
indispen^ble  necessity/  and  ought  to  have  been  done  muph  sooner. 
It  saved  Sweden,  however,  from  utter  destruction^  which  his  mad- 
ness and  vanity  wouM  soon  have  accomplished.'* 

The  presumption  of  this  public  accuser  of  crowned  heads  and 
cabinet  ministers,  is  intolerable ;  for  he  takes  it  for  granted  that 
his  assertions  are  to  be  received  as  facts  without  the  smallest 
attempt  at  the  production  of  proofs  to  support  them.  We 
deny  his  assertion,  that  the  dethronement  of  the  king  of  Swe- 
den was  an  act  of  necessity ;  we  deny  that  it  saved  Sweden 
from  destruction,  and  we  dare  him  to  the  proof.  It  becomes^ 
truly,  this  vain,  arrogant,  and  superficial  old  man,  who  has 
never  rendered  the  smallest  service  to  his  country,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  life,  to  tax  an  unhappy  prince  with  madness 
and  vanity.  He  has  not  had  the  candour  to  state  his  real 
objection  to  the  monarch  ;  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  grou|id 
of  his  hatred  to  that  king  of  Sweden,  was  his  known  enmity  to 
the  regicidal  government  of  France  j  his  noted  abhorrence  of 
the  wretches  who  had  dethroned  their  innocent  sovereign,  and 
brought  him  to  the  scaffold.  Hinc,  iri£,  hincy  laclirym(B.  But 
bis  cowardly  calumnies  on  this  prince  do  not  finish  here. 

''  He  would  fain  have  passed,  if  he  could  do  so  without  danger, 
for  another  Charles  the  Twelfth,  with  the  omission  of  a  single  ingre- 
dient only  in  the  composition  of  the  original,  viz.  personal  courage. 
His  uncle  was  nominated  king,  and  one  of  the  satellites  of  Buona- 
parte, esiah fished  by  the  king,  and  the  states-general  of  his  kingdom, 
io  be  his  successor,  who,  since  that  time,  has  had  the  title  of  Crown 
Prince." 

Sir  Philip  Francis  is  the  first  man  who  ever  presumed  to  call 
in  question  the  personal  courage  of  the  late  lawful  king  of 
Sweden.  He  had  several  opportunities  for  the  display  of  his 
courage,  and  the  testimony  of  those  who  witnessed  his  conduct 
suflBciently  proved  that  such  opportunities  were  eagerly 
embraced.  Indeed,  he  was  a  man  of  great  gallantry,  he  might 
possibly  have  some  romantic  notions  of  honour,  but  though 
his  magnanimity  never  betrayed  him  into  a  duel,  it  preserved 
him  from  the  disgrace  of  seeking  to  become  the  public  pro- 
secutor of  his  personal  enemy ;  a  disgrace  which  it  would 
have  been  well  for  his  accuser  to  escape.  But  there  is  some- 
thing   singularly  curious  in  the  construction  of  the  moral 
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feeliogs  of  Sir  Philip  Francis.  He  can  contemplate  witk 
the  m6st  stoical  apathy,  with  the  most  heroic  firmness^  a  king 
and  a  nephew,  deprived  of  his  hereditary  rights,  dignity,  station, 
property,  and  throne,  by  a  subject,  and  an  uncle  ;  by  one  who 
had  been  specially  entrusted  with  his  education  and  guardian- 
ship, by  his  murdered  father,  on  his  death-bed.  If  there  are  not 
circumstances  in  this  transaction  to  excite  the  compassion,  and 
to  rouse  the  indignation,  of  virtuous  minds,  we  must  have  very 
itiuch  mistaken  the  nature  and  character  of  moral  actions,  and 
moral  feelings.  For  our  part,  we  have  ever  been  accustomed 
to  consider  this  deed  as  one  of  the  foulest  stains  to  he  found 
in  the  history  of  Sweden,  And,  that  scorn  and  detestaiwriy 
which  the  author  so  readily  indulges  for  his  native  country,  we 
feel  for  the  cold  calculating  creature  of  a  party,  who  can  record 
such  a  transaction  as  this,  not  only  without  an  expression  of 
the  smallest  disapprobation  or  concern,  but  even  with  exulta- 
tion and  applause."  But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the 
subject.' 

.  '*  Whether  the  selection  of  this  person  was  judicious  or  not,  is  no 
affair  of  our  ours.  The  Swedes  exercised  their  right  to  dethrone  and 
appoint,  and  as  to  other  nations,  the  fad  is  a  precedent,  especially 
since  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  heartfelt  approbation  and  concur- 
rence of  all  the  crowned  beads  and  hereditary  monarchies  of  Europe." 

Here  Sir  P.  F.  has  Avowed  himself  the  rival  of  Buonaparte, 
the  child  and  champion  of  Jacobinism  ;  for  what  did  the  Jaco- 
hins,  the  Robespiere:jns,  the  Maratlsts,  and  the  Painites  con- 
tend for,  but  the  right  of  subjects  to  dethrone  their  sovereign 
whenever  they  pleased,  and  to  appoint  another  in  his  stead  I 
And  this,  the  offspring  of  the  most  common  and  vulgar  under- 
standing, is  the  adoption  of  a  grave,  antiquated,  politiciao, 
grown   grey  in  the  service  of  party ;  such  is  the  result  of  the 

frofound  reveries,  of  the  political  lucubrations  of  Sir  Piulip 
rancis,  Knight.  He  has  studied  and  has  acted,  in  Asia  and 
in  Europe,  only  to  steal  a  leaf  or  two  out  of  the  productions  of 
Thomas  Paine,  and  tlie  French  code  of  Jacobinism  !  And  this 
is  the  reformer  of  our  political  morals  !  The  accuser  general  of 
kings  and  statesmen  !  fVhere,  or  in  what  book,  or  what  law, 
f  acred  or  profane,  (except  in  the  publications  just  referred  to) 
did  the  knight  disco\cr  this  boasted  right  of  (kthronement  and 
appointment  ?  It  is  a  right  compatible  with  no  form  of  human 
government;  and  the  exercise  of  which  is  proscribed  by  reli- 
gion. The  Duke  of  Sudermania  and  the  states  of  Sweden, 
substituted  physical  power  for  political  and  moral  right ;  and  a 
wise  logician  starts  up  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  right  from 
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4lie  exercise  of  the  power.  He  might  defend  a  highwaymair, 
IMT  an  assassin,  on  precisely  the  same  principles.  It  is  some- 
what late  to  broach  this  doctrine ;  it  has  been  already  as$erted» 
tried,  and  condemned,  in  the  face  of  Europe.  Not  content 
with  a  petitio  prtJicipUy  he  draws  another  false  conclusion  from 
his  premises ;  for,  though  he  tells  us  what  the  Swedes  have 
done  "  is  no  afl'air  of  ours,"  that  is,  no  affair  of  any  foreign 
power,  yet,  with  a  puerile  consistency  that  cannot  be  too 
much  admired,  he  concludes,  that  the  deposal  of  the  King  of 
Sweden  iar  a  precedent  for  all  other  nations,  because  those 
nations  did  not  oppose  that  with  which,  according  to  him,  they 
had  no  concern  whatever,  and  acquiesced  in  what  they  had  no 
right  to  prevent !  After  these  preliminary  observations,  which 
render  his  foliy,  his  ignorance,  and  his  dotage,  indisputable, 
he  comes,  at  last,  to  the  (question  of  the  cession  of  Norway 
to  Sweden. 

This  man,  whose  religious  and  moral  feelings  were  not  in 
the  least  offended  by  the  deposal  of  a  king  by  a  subject,  by  the 
seizure  of  a  nephew's  throne,  and  property,  by  an  uncle,  now 
insists  that  the  treaty  by  which  the  possession  of  Norway  was 
secured  to  Sweden,  was  "  in  its  nature,  and  by  every  principle 
of  morals  and  religion,  which  ought  to  bind  maiJcindf  void  ab 
initio,''  and  he  distinctly  calls  it  a  "  felony."  Now,  when  It 
is  considered,  that  the  parties  to  this  treaty  were  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  that  the  King  of 
England  had  afterwards  become  a  party  to  it ;  and  that  all 
parties  in  a  felony  are,  unquestionably,Je^??*,  weare  not  a  little 
surprised  at  an  attack,  which  we  should  scarcely  have  expected 
to  proceed  from  the  pen  of  any  man,  except  that  of  the  late 
Thomas  Paine,  or  the  no  less  celebrated,  Joel  Barlow,  the 
worthy  representative  of  citizen  Madison.  We  wonder, 
however,  that  the  peculiar  claim  which  the  King  of  Sweden 
(late  Duke  of  Sudermania)  had  to  the  affection,  favour,  and 
protection  of  this  volunteer  champion  of  the  right  of  deposal 
did  not  screen  him,  at  least,  from  this  charge  of  felony.  But 
whoever  opposed  Buonaparte,.and  whatever  tended  to  defeat  his 
views,  appear  to  excite  the  unqualified  and  unrestrained  rage 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

Because  England  consented  to  assist,  witli  a  naval  force, 
the  fleets  of  Sweden  aqd  Russia,  in  their  attempt  to  secure 
Norway,  the  author  soundly  asserts,  that  she  (England)  haJd 
^  no  conscience,  no  sense  of  justice  or  honour."  But  he  stu,- 
diously  keeps  out  of  sight  the  red  situation  of  Europe,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  combined  powers,  at  the  time  when 
(his  treaty  was  concluded;    a  situation  aqd    circumstances 
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which  gave  rise  to  the  treaty,  and  which,  considered  as  a  ques^ 
tion  of  policy,  justified  its  conditions.  Admitting  it  to  be  an 
'  evil — and  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  defend  the  abstract 
right  of  transferring  a  people,  without  their  knowledge  and 
consent,  from  one  sovereign  to  another — was  it,  or  was  it  not, 
to  be  submitted  to  for  the  avoidance  of  a  still  greater  evil  ? 
If  it  were  the  only  means  of  securing  the  co-operation  of 
Sweden  in  the  grand  coalition  for  restoring  the  independence 
of  Europe,  and  for  the  emancipation  of  enslaved  nations  from 
the  oppressive  tyranny  of  Napoleone  Buonaparte ;  and  if  such 
'co-operation  were  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  tl\e 
object,  it  may  surely  be  defended,  even  on  the  ground  of 
political  morality  5  because,  putting  it  in  the  tvorst  point  of 
view,  it  is  unquestionably  better  for  the  general  good,  that  one 
nation  should  be  enslaved,  than  that  many  should  remain  in  a 
state  of  slavery.  But  we  do  not  mean  to  concede  the  point, 
that  the  Norwegians  will  be  enslaved  by  becoming  subjects  of 
Sweden.  So  far  from  it,  that  they  are  positive  slaves  under 
the  king  of  Denmark,  whose  will  is  law,  within  the  whole 
range  of  his  dominions ;  and  the  king  of  Sweden  has  offered 
to  them  a  free  constitution. 

The  author  has  recourse  to  much  miserable  sophistry,  in 
order  to  maintain  that  Denmark  is. not  at  war  with  the  allied 
powers ;  as  if  aware  of  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
fsLCt  of  the  parties  being  at  war.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  what- 
ever the  case  may  be,  with  respect  to  England,  Russia  and 
Sweden  are  undoubtedly  at  war  with  Denmark,  whose  conti<r 
nental  dominions  their  armies  have  been  directed  to  subdue. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  one  power  who  is 
at  war  with  another,  to  conquer  any  part  of  his  dominions. 
The  Swedes  and  Russians,  then,  have  a  right  to  conquer 
Norway  5  and  if  Norway  were  actually  conquered  by  them, 
they  would,  according  to  all  the  acknowledged  laws  of  war, 
have  a  right  to  reign  over  the  Norwegians,  and  to  keep  their 
dominions  in  perpetuity.  We  confess  ourselves  to  be  among 
those  who  wish,  with  Mr.  Canning,  that  this  treaty  had  never 
been  concluded,  but  who  are  of  opinion  that,  having  been 
concluded,  it  ought  to  be  observed. 

Still  there  is  an  argumentum  ad  lnomxnem^  which  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  employing  against  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
and  his  correspondent,  Lord  Grey.  Since  the  commencement 
of  the  revolutionary  war  in  17^3,  the  French  have,  at  different 
times,  subdued  several  of  the  minor  states  of  Eurc^,  destroyed 
their  forms  of  government,  and  made  them,  either  in  words,  or 
in  effect^  provinces  of  France,  and,  most  certainly^  not  only 
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without  asking  the  consent  of  the  people,  but  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  their  disapprobation  and  dissent.  And  yet,  in 
no  one  instance,  within  our  recollection,  and  our  memory,  thank 
God !  is  not  yet  feeble  through  age,  have  these  persons,  or  has 
cither  of  them,  publicly  or  privately,  by  their  mouths  or  their 
pens,  protested  against  such  seizure  as  an  invasion  of  right,  as  a 
violation  of  every  principle  of  morals  and  religion  wJiich  ought  to 
bind  mankind^  much  less  as  an  execrable  act — as  n  felony.  Not 
the  smallest  disapprobation  have  the  party  ever  manifested  at 
any  acts  which  tended  to  aggrandize  France,  and  to  gratify 
Buonaparte.  Nay,  the  very  cession  of  the  Isle  of  Elba^  and  its 
inhabitants,  by  powers  who  had  no  right  of  sovereignty  over  it, 
to  a  man  whom  all  sovereigns  agree  in  thinking  and  in  repre- 
senting as  wholly  unfit  to  govern,  has  not  extorted  from  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  nor  from  any  member  of  the  party  to' which  he  belonged, 
one  single  expression  of  dissatisfaction,  though  certainly  it  is 
attended  with  circumstances  well  calculated  to  excite  and  to 
justify  the  most  marked  censure.  Why  have  the  people  of 
EUhi  less  claim  to  the  commiseration  and  protection  of  our 
patriots  than  the  Norwegians  ?  Why  are  the  rights  and  hap- 
piness of  the  former  less  dear  to  them  than  the  rights  and  hap- 
piness of  the  latter  ?  Why  is  Elba,  cursed  with  the  dominatioa 
of  the  greatest  tyrant  that  ever  reigned  over  subjugated  nations, 
to  be  viewed  with  perfect  indifference,  and  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence ;  while  the  transfer  of  Norway  from  Denmark  to  Sweden, 
from  an  absolute  to  a  comparatively  free  government,  emtes 
the  most  lively  sensibility,  and  calls  forth  the  most  bitter  invec- 
tives ?  We  confess  we  cannot  reconcile  this  opposite  conduct, 
on  analogous  occasions,  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  plain,  unso- 
phisticated, minds.  We  do  not  understand  that  accommo- 
dating system  of  morality,  which  can  try  similar  acts  by  dif- 
ferent scales.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  we  give  no  credit  to 
those  fine  feelings,  which  are  so  sensibly  acute  when  a  clamour 
is  to  be  raised  against  ministers,  by  their  public  gratification ; 
but  which  are  perfectly  dormant  in  the  pursuit  of  a  subject, 
less  fertile  in  popular  applause,  but  more  pregnant  with  cir- 
cumstances which  ought  to  call  thehi  into  play.  Tliere  is  too 
much  of  spiritual  juggle  in  all  this  contradiction  to  satisfy 
plain  men. 

The  last  pages  of  this  splenetic  production  are  devoted  to  a 
needless  discussion  of  the  questipn — whether  there  is  any 
thing  **  in  the  character,  in  the  exertions,  or  in  the  transcend- 
ant  personal  merits  of  the  Crown  Prince,  which  give  him  a 
claim  of  right,  or  of  gratitude,  to  all  the  wrongs  that  can  be 
done  to  exalt  lum ;  and,  among  the  rest,  to  our  special  support. 
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in  annihilating  the  hereditary  succession,  in  the  royal  goveromeot 
of  Denmark,  to  almost  half  of  its  dominions. 

Now  what  wrong  there  could  be  in  concluding  a  treaty  with 
Denmark,  by  which  she  agreed  to 'surrender  one  portion  of 
her  dominions,  in  order  to  recover  another  portion  which  had 
been  conquered,  and,  moreover,  a  portion  of  the  dominions 
of  Sweden  also,  it  would  puzzle  a  much  wiser  politic^ian  than 
Sir  Philipi^rancb,  Knight,  to  discover.  The  right  of  Denipark 
to  give  up  Norway  to  Swed.en,  even  the  Knight  has  admitted^ 
and  he  is  therefore  guilty  of  a  gross  contradiction,  and  advances 
a  foolish  charge,  in  imputing  to  Sweden  as  a  wrongs  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  heieditary  succession  of  Denmark  to  Norway. 

As  to  the  personal  character  of  Bemadotte,  who  is  but  a 
secondary  personage  in  the  transaction,  since  the  treaty  was 
jnade  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  we.  are  not  at  all  anxious  to 
defend  it  against  the  attacks  of  our  author  ;  nor  do  the  merits 
of  the  question  at  issue  depend  on  it  in  the  smallest  degree. 
We  so  far  concur  with  the  author,  as  to  give  implicit  credit  to 
the  accounts  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  others  have  recorded 
of  his  military  skill  and  courage.  We  could  even  add  con- 
siderably to  the  catalogue  of  his  misdeeds.  The  following 
anecdote,  however,  is  new  to  us,  and  we  wish  Sir  Philip  Francis 
bad  quoted  his  authority  for  stating  it. 

•|  About  the  pth  of  October  last,  Buonaparte  made  a  demonstra- 
tion, which  Marshal  Blacker  knew  to  be  a  feint,  of  quitting  Dresden, 
and  marching  upon  Berlin.  Bernadotle,  the  moment  he  heard  of  it, 
determined  to  retreat  with  the  wliole  force  under  bis  command,  pf 
which  but  a  small  portion  were  Swedish,  for  fear,  as  he  said,  of  being 
€ut  otT  from  Stralsond,  and  from  his  resources  in  Pomerania.  MafshaJL 
BLucher  sent  repeatedly  to  tell  him,  that  such  a  step  would  defeat  the 
otherwise  certain  success  of  thu  campaign,  that  no  military  man  could 
think  it  possible  that  so  great  an  oOicer  as  ^i/oTz^par/e  could  take 
so  nbsurd  a  resolution,  as  to  remove  a  great  way  further  from  JfVance, 
nnd  cut  himself  off  from  all  his  reinforcements  and  supplies.  At  all 
events,  it  is  time  you  should  shew  yourself,  and  you  must,  do  it,  J^ 
what  terms  these  messages  were  conveyed  to  him,  I  cannot  presume 
to  state  ;  but  I  affirm,  with  certainty,  that  they  did  pass,  in  substance 
ar  least,  and  were  not  very  complimentary  in  the  form." 

We  have  further  heard,  but  how  true  It  maybe,  we  profesjj 
not  to  know,  that  even  at  the  hattk  of  Lctpsic,  Bernadotte  was 
so  tardy  in  his  movements,  as  to  excite  very  considerable 
suspicion  of  his  intentions,  and  as  even  to  have  extorted  from 
the  veteran  Bluchcr,  a  direct  charge  jof  cowardice. 

"  It  is  alio  well-known,'*  adds  Sir  Philip,  ^'  that  Sir  Charles 
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Stewart  paid  him  a  visit  on  this  occasion,  and  urged  him  to  join  the 
allies  near  Dresden  or  Leipsic,  by  arguments  not  often  used  to  princes, 
and  which  a  man  of  spirit  could  not  very  well  hear  without  resent- 
ment, insomuch  that  it  is  universally  believed  on  the  continent,  that 
Sir  Charles  Stewart^  at  the  close  of  this  conversation,  whatever  it 
waa,  thought  it  necessary  to  make  him  a  tender  of  personal  satisfoc* 
txon,  which  the  other,  still  sacrificing  bis  private  feelings  to  au  heroic 
sense  of  higher  duties,  thought  it  equally  necessary  to  decline. 
Speaking  only  from  report,  I  may  have  been  misinformed  as  to  parti- 
culars, hough  not  in  the  main.  One  thing  only,  I  think,  may  be 
asserted  with  certainty,  that  Sir  Charles  Steufart  is  of  all  men  the 
least  likely  to  spoil  or  defeat  a  resolute  communication  by  a  feeble 
,  delivery.  This  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  have  been  reconciled, 
and  the  Crown  Prince  advanced  to  cover  Hanover.  On  the  28th  of 
October,  his  Royal  Highness  published  a  bulletin,  praising  Sir 
Charles  Stewart,  and  wrote  him  a  letter,  saying  he  had  advised  the 
King  of  Sweden  to  decorate  him  with  the  Cross,  of  the  order  of  the 

SWOKD." 

Granting  all  this  to  the  author,  we  still  persist  in  our  dental 
that  it  bears  at  all  upon  the  great  question  at  issue,  on  whicli 
we  have  differed  from  him  in  the  main,  and  in  the  detail.  He 
lastly  condemns  the  Prince  Regent  for  degrading  the  crown  by 
condescending  to  style  such  a  man  as  Bernadotte  *^  good 
brotlier,  coimn,  arul  jriendJ*  Here  we  agree  with  him  in  his 
premises,  but  differ  from  him  in  his  conclusions.  We  concur 
with  him  in  his  opinion^  that  the  Prince  Regent,  acting  in  the 
name  and  behalf  of  the  King,  cannot  do  any  thing  which  he 
knows,  or  conscientiously  believes,  tlie  King  himself  would 
refuse  to  do,  if  he  were  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties.  But 
here  we  must  retort  his  arguments  on  his  friends,  by  asking 
-  with  what  grace,  or  for  what  purpose,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  and  others  of  his  party,  can  call  upon  the  Prince  Regent  to 
accede  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Papists^  although  the  Priace 
knows,  and  they  know  too,  that  the  King  would  never  consent 
to  it,  but  declared  that  he  should  consider  his  assent  tosucK  a 
measure,  as  a  violation  of  hi^;  coronation  oath,  and  although 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Prince  himself  enter- 
tains the  same  sentiments  witii  his  father  on  that  subject  ? 
Though  we  wish,  as  cordially  as  the  author  himself,  that  no 
auch  treaty  had  been  formed,  and  that  there  had  e:usted  no 
necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  Prince,  to  treat  Bernadotte  on  a 
footing  of  equality, — still,  as  be  cottld  not  refuse  to  employ  the 
usual  terms  of  courtesy  to  a  man  who  had  been  raised  from 
obscurity  to  an  elevated  station,  without  giving  offence  to 
Russia  and  to  Prussia^  who  had  acknowledged  him,  and  treated 
with  hio),  in  his  nevir  character,  we  cannot  mink  that  the  Prince 
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has  either  degraded  his  father  or  himself,  or  betrayed  his  duty, 
by  the  conduct  tihich  he  has  pursued.  Princes  are  bound, 
on  many  occasions,  to  sacrifice  their  personal  feelings  to  their 
sense  of  public  duty  ;  royalty  is  a  state  not  of  indulgence, 
but  of  privation,  as  a  King  reigns  not  for  his  own  gratification, 
but  for  the  good  of  his  subjects.  Hence  it  is,  that  greater 
sacrifices  are  required  of  him  than  can  be  demanded  of  any 
subject  ;— he  is  a  creature  of  the  state,  none  of  whose  acdons 
can  have  an  exclusive  reference  to  liimself,  but  must  be  render- 
ed consistent  with  the  great  object  of  his  life  and  reign  :  men, 
who  observe  in  a  throne,  nothing  but  splendour,  magnificence, 
and  enjoyment,  take  but  a  very  superficial  view  of  it  j  it  will  be 
found,  when  closely  inspected,  to  be  encompassed  with  thorns 
and  briars  ;  if  it  impart  rights  pleasing  to  exercise,  it  imposes 
duties  difficult  to  discharge  ;  and,  where  there  is  so  inach  dis- 
proportion between  the  happiness  and  the  misery  which  await 
a  conscientious  monarch,  he  must  have  more  resolution  th^n 
judgment,  more  eagerness  of  ambition,  than  love  of  tranqtiil- 
lity,  who  voluntarily  grasps  a  sceptre. 

If  these  be  the  last  words  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  termina- 
tion of  his  political  career,  his  exit  has  been  marked  by  neither 
honour  nor  distinction.  He  has  not  reasoned  like  a  statesman, 
but  declaimed  like  a  dotard.  He  appears  not  only  to  have 
suffered  the  opportunities  of  age  to  have  passed  away  without 
improvement,  but,  as  he  has  advanced  in  years,  to  have  receded 
from  wisdom.  How  his  spleen  has  been  excited  at  this  late 
period  of  his  life,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  enquire  ;  but 
the  known  disposition  of  bis  mind  towards  Mr.  Hastings 
renders  the  recent  elevation  of  that  gentleman  to  the  rank  of  a 
Privy  Counsellor  too  probable  cause  of  excitement  to  be  passed 
without  Dotfce,  or  to  be  noticed  without  reproach. 

Last  Trifles  in  Verse.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Stewart. 
Author  of  a  Collection  of  Trifles,  in  Verse ;  Critical  Verses  ; 
the  Regicide,  the  Foxiad,  and  Charles's  Small  Clothes.  4to. 
Pp.  116.  7s.  6d.  Sudbury,  printed;  Bickerstaff,  Hatcfaard^ 
and  Asperne,  London. 

Wb  hail  Mr.  Stewart,  as  an  old  friend,  to  whom  we  have  been 
indebted,  in  the  course  of  our  polhical  and  critical  iaboors,  for 
mnch  amusement,  and  for  no  trifling  assistance  in  that  cause 
which  we  have  uniformly  supported.  We  have  derived  much 
Dleasure  from  the  perusal  of  those,  which  he  denominates  his 
tcwt,  trifles;  we  hope  they  will  not  prove  hislast;  but  that  wc 
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shall  see  many  more  such  trifles  frotn  his  pleasing  and  instruc- 
tive pen.  We  cordially  sympathize  with  hini  in  the  insulated 
situation  which  he,  so  feelingly,  deplores ;  his  loss  is  great ; 
but  much  remains  for  consolation  to  himself,  and  for  gratitude 
to  Providence ;  and  we  trust  that  the  evening  of  his  life  will 
be  as  cheerfully  serene,  as  its  morning  and  noon  have  been 
supremely  happy.  An  expression  of  disappointment,  and  a 
vein  of  melancholy,  which  we  were  sorry  to  perceive,  mark 
many  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume.  They  appear,  indeed,  in 
the  very  preface,  where,  after  noticing  his  obligations  to  his 
son,  (Lieutenant  Edward  Stewart,  of  the  Royal  Navy)'  and  to 
his  *'  friend  Gardner,"  he  subjoins; 

'^  Having  balanced  one  account,  errors  excepted^  with  the  lovers 
of  snnshiBe  of  both  sexes,  I  shall  open  another,  tod  begin,  as  usual, 
with  borrowing,  of  Colman,  not  bis  money,^  for  that  is  the  only 
valuable  article  in  which,  J  am  told,  he  is  deficient,  but  a  small  part 
of  his  admirable  '  Reckoning  with  Time,'  and  apply  it,  a  little  altered, 
to  my  present  3ituation  and  last  wishes. 

"  Tho*  old,  (and  time  makes  most  things  worse) 
Tho*  few  subscriptions  line  the  purse. 

My  ragged  niuse  has  netted. 
Still,  honest  Chromos,  'tis  most  true. 
To  thee  (and  faith  to  Edward's*  too) 

l*m  very  much  indebted. 


"  For  thou  hast  made  me  gaily  tough. 
Inured  me  to  each  day  that's  rough. 

In  hopes  of  calms  to-morrow  ^ 
And  when,  old  mower  of  us  all, 
Beneath  thy  sweeping  scythe  I  fall, 

Thb  bbst  of  sons  will  sorrow. 


'*  Then  if  my  '  Trifles/  prose,  or  rhyme. 
Should  half  an  hour  outlive  me.  Time, 

Pray  bid  the  tomb-engravers. 
When  I  am  laid,  at  length,  in  Colmb, 
Simply  to  chisel  on  my  stone, 

'  Thank  time  for  all  his  favours.*  *' 

Under  the  head  "  Remembrances,"  (the  pieces  are  all 
classed  under  distinct  heads)  are  some  lines  on  t|ie  late  Mr. 
Pitt,  which  we  shall  transcribe,  for  their  double-merit  of  good 
poetry,  and  good  principles  ;  indeed,  Mr.  Stewart's  writings  have 
a  general  claim  to  this  character. 

p     ■.■■..     I    ■  »  -    ■        -        ,, 

*  **  My  brother-in-law  and  truly  valuable  friend.'* 
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*'  Pitt." 
"  O  THOU,  in  every  form  of  danger  tried. 
The  nation's  ornament,  support,  and  pride. 
E'en  in  the  crisis  of  impending  fate, 
The  guardian  angel  of  the  sinking  state  5 
Thou,  who  didst  war  and  famine  s  horrors  brave. 
Rebellion,  treason,  and  thy  country  save  ; 
Died,  as  thou  iiv'dst,  and  with  thy  parting  breath, 
*'  Protect  my  country.  Heaven,'*  exclaimed  tu  death  ) 
Thine  were  the  virtues,  on  the  largest  plan. 
That  form  the  statesman,  or  adorn  the  man, 
Superior  wisdom,  scorning  aid  frdm  art. 
The  clearest  judgment,  and  the  purest  heart } 
Unshaken  fortitude,  unwearied  zeal, 
Health,  life— devoted  to  the  public  weal- 
"  I'hese  arc  thy  merits,  Pitt,  and  these  thy  claim 
To  matchless  honours,  and  immortal  fame ; 
No  venal  muse  this  hearttielt  tribute  pays. 
Nor  friendship's  feelings  dictate  partial  praise  5 
An  humble  bard,  who  hails  no  rising  sun. 
But  reverent  bows  to  thine,  whose  race  k  run  j 
To  thee  a  stranger,  to  the  world  unknown. 
Inscribes  with  tears  thy  monumental  stone." 

This  is  not  the  language  of  a  parasite,  but  the  honest 
tribute  of  true  patriotism  to  a  genuine  patriot.  Some  of  the 
pieces  in  this  volume  are  the  productions  of  the  author's  son, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  who  seems  to  have  inherited  his 
father's  principles,  and  his  father*^  talents.  Indeed,  there  is 
a  strain  of  loyalty,  and  of  filial  affection,  visible  in  the 
cflfusions  of  this  young  man's  muse,  that  reflect  infinite  honour 
on  his  heart,  as  well  as  on  his  understanding.  We  shall 
extract  a  naval  ode,  written  on  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  in 
1805,  which  places  his  poetical  abilities  ia  a  very  favourable 
point  of  view. 

"  All  nature  wakes,  and  poets  sing. 
How  tuneful  larks  on  airy  wing. 

Salute  the  rising  morn  ; 
Display  the  various  scenes  of  life. 
The  busy  care,  the  anxious  strife. 

Of  nrtan,  to  labour  boia. 


*'  But  such  are  not  the  themes  forme, 
^fy  views  are  bounded  by  the  sea, 

A  nnval  scene  1  shew  ; 
Alofi  the  skies  my  prospect  bound. 
The  wide  ht>rizon  all  around. 

And  glassy  wave&  below. 
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*'  Bright  shone  the  morn,  and  from  the  Eakt, 
The  sun,  in  matchless  splcntJour  drest. 

Rose  flaming  into  day  ; 
Keflectiog,  as  along  the^Vweep, 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

The  trembling  sun-beams  pl^y. 

t       i  ■ 

"  'Twas  such  a  morn,  when  Nelson  *spied 
The  hostile  fleet,  in  warlike  pride. 

Display  a  crescent's  form ; 
His  dauntless  heart,  with  hope  beat  htgh» 
And  the  keen  lightning  of  his  eye 

Foretold  the  coming  storm. 
II       t  I 

"  The  British  fleet  now  cuts  the  seds. 
Their  lofty  sails  confess  the  breeze. 

High  towering  to  the  skies ; 
Oldocenn  feels  each  warlike  prow. 
The  subject  waves  their  irtasters  know> 

Lo !  Britain's  ensign  flies. 


*'  In  two  strong  lines  close  formed,  the  fleet 
Advance,  their  foes  combined  to  meet. 

The  space  each  moment's  less  : 
With  willing  hearts  and  skilful  hands 
The  sailors  execute  commands. 

And  to  the  action  press. 


*'  O  what  a  sight !  in  gallant  pride. 
Two  hostile  fleets  the  ocean  ride. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  war : 
Loose  to  the  breeze,  their  ensigns  fly, 
Their  lofty  pendant's  flout  the  bky. 

High  beaming  from  a  far. 


Fierce  in  the  van,  before  the  rest. 
Bold  Coiling  wood  the  Soveri-ign*  prest, 

is  fl.ig  displayed  on  high  ; 
Dreadful  he  comes,  his  daring  course 
Shall  soon  the  de*»tin'd  passage  lorce. 
Omen  of  viciory. 


"  Wit  1  su'^h  a  speed  ihe  lover  flies. 
To  meet  the  darling  of  his  eyes. 
The  mistress  of  his  soul  : 


*  "  The  Roval   Sovereign,  Admiral  Colli ngvvood*8  flag  ship,  \a 
which  he  most  gaUantly  led  the  fleet  into  action. 
No.  192,  Vol,  46,  May,  1814.  it  k 
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When  angry  storms  deface  the  tiky. 
Not  with  more  speed  the  l]ght*ning8  fly. 
And  flash  from  pole  to  pole.  • 

''  Each  following  ship  with  ardour  glows. 
To  hurl  her  thunder  on  the  foes. 

The  echoing  shores  resound. 
Volumes  of  smoke  obscure  the  sky. 
The  shiverd  masts  in  splinters  fly. 

And  wounds  and  death  abound. 


"  Where  most  the  doubtful  battle  bled. 
The  way  to  conquest  Nelson  led. 

And  war's  whole  system  tried  ; 
Lock*d  in  their  broken  line  he  lay. 
There  fought, (be  well-contested  day. 

He  conquered  and  he  died. 


•'  'Tis  o'er— the  mighty  warrior's  dead. 
To  the  blest  realms  his  spirit's  fled. 

Who  shall  lament  his  doom  ? 
Death,  where  was  then  thy  sting,  thy  power  > 
Nehon's  good  genius  chose  the  hour. 

To  send  him  to  the  tomb. 


''  Make  roe  but  Lord  of  such  a  day. 
Such  honours  let  roe  bear  away. 

Then  give  me  such  a  death  ; 
Tho*  I  might  live  full  many  a  year. 
What  brighter  moment  could  appear. 

When  to  resign  my  breath  ? 

When  Rome,  alarmed,  confessed  her  fear. 
To  every  God  prefer'd  a  prayer, 

'Twas  then  the  time  to  die  ; 
But  Pompey  saw  Pharsalia*8  plain. 
His  friends  dispersed,  his  soldiers  slaio. 

Himself  inglorious  fly. 

"  Behold,  on  Egypt's  barren  sands. 
The  victim  of  assassin  bands. 

His  mangPd  limbs  are  thrown  ; 
Yet  he  in  triumph  rode  the  sea. 
And  freed  the  shores  of  Italy, 

And  raz'd  the  Pontic  throne. 

"  Above  all  Greek,  all  Romao  fame. 
Stands  Nelson's  never-dying  name  > 

*f     *  y.  •^''•'s  C.ipe,the  Nile  > 
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Pale  Copenhagen's  dire  dismay^ 

And  TrafaJgar*s  onrivaird  day^ 

Form  the  stapendoas  pile. 

"  Around  thee>  stretched  on  honour*s  bed> 
Proud  trophies  of  thy  fame  are  spread. 

The  flags  of  France  and  Spain  ; 
Attending  Princes  grace  thy  tomb, 
A  weeping  people  mourn  thy  doom. 

And  almost  Heaven  arraign. 

*'  Edward  Stewart,  R.  Nr 

We  must  not  indolge  much  more  in  quotation,  though  wc 
should  not  do  justice  to  the  author  if  wc  did  not  extract  a 
specimen  or  two  of  each  species  of  composition  which  his 
volume  exhibits*  From  the  "  Epistles"  then,  we  shall  tran- 
scribe one  to  the  worthy  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  which  appears  to 
have  been  written  in  consequence  of  a  living  presented, 
without  solicitation,  by  that  prelate  to  the  author.  It  is  a 
tribute  of  gratitude,  well  deserved,  and,  we  doubt  not,  well 
received. 

"  With  no  poetic  powers  endued^ 
Inspired  alone  by  gratitude, 

I  poor  the  willing  lay  ;  ^ 

Nor  you,  my  Lord,  the  verse  refuse. 
That  feeling  dictates,  not  the  muse. 

And  duty  bids  me  pay. 

''  Near  twenty  winters  in  the  Church, 
Left  by  some  patrons  in  the  lurch. 

While  others  were  obdurate  5 
I  thought  myself,  (and  oft*  complain  d) 
By  fate  and  bishops  too  ordained. 

To  live  and  die  a  curate. 

"  The  parent  tree,  whose  branches  round 
Oerspread  and  beautify  the  ground. 

Owes  to  their  weight  decay  ; 
So  I,  with  many  a  child  o'erprest. 
Felt,  by  their  growing  wants  distrest, 

My  substance  melt  away. 

"  Then  Lincoln  (Heaven  reward  the  deed) 
Came  in  the  trying  time  of  need, 

A  guardian  angel  came  3 
With  liberal  hand  the  means  of  wealth 
Bestow  d  unask'd,  did  goodly  stealth. 

And  blushed  to  find  it  fame. 
Kk  2 
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"  For  this,  while  memory  holds  her  seat 
Till  this  torn  heart  shall  cease  to  beat. 

This  vital  stream  to  fiow  ; 
My  gratitode  shall  pour  the  lay. 
And  own  what  I  can  never  pay. 

The  mighty  debt  I  owe." 

In  one  of  his  PrQlogues,  for  there  is  scarcely  any  species  of 
poetry  which  this  prolific  bard  has  left  untried,  he  has  com- 
pressed, in  a  very  few  lines,  the  moral  of  two  favourite  and 
most  popular  plays . 

"  Bat  Kotzbue  comes,  the  German  bard  divine. 
To  change  our  moral  system,  and  refine. 
"  See,  perfect  parity,  the  wife  ador'd. 
Quit,  with  his  friend,  her  family  and  lord ; 
Her  lord  to  feeling,  honour,  manhood,  dead. 
Takes  back  the  wanderer  to  his  social  bed, 

''  See  lov*d  Elvira,  always  in  a  rage. 
Drive  tame  Pizarro  up  and  down  the  stage. 
A  tyrant's  strumpet,  freedom's,  virtue  s  friend. 
Begin  a  wanton,  and  a  murderer  end. 

Pretty  examples  these  to  hold  up  to  the  imitation  of  the 
rising  generation,  who  are  told,  forsooth,  in  protitutes  and 
assassins,  to  behold  themsdves,  veluti  in  speailum.  This,  'tis 
true,  may  be  holding  •*  the  mirror  up  to  natiire  ;"  but,  with 
due  deference  to  the  dramatic  sages  who  preside  over  the  en- 
tertainments of  the  stage,  all  natural  exhibitions  are  not  either 
very  instructive,  or  very  decorous  ;  and  without  being  very 
fastidious,  we  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the  modem 
art  of  making  vice  amiable  and  interesting,  is  not  very  well 
calculated  to  improve  the  morals  of  our  youth,  or  to  make  the 
next  generation  better  than  the  last.  It  would  seem,  also, 
from  some  other  specimens,  here  presented,  that  as  we  recede 
from  decency,  we  do  not  advance  in  wisdom. 

"  Of  nature  tir*d,  we  seek  and  find  relief 

In  MortOD,  Holcroft,  Dibdin,  and  O'Keefe. 

We  ask  not  now  for  trifles  long  forgot, 

Style,  humour,  manners,  incident  and  plot. 

Give  us,  *  Push  on,*—*  Keep  moving,' — *  Tbafs  your  sort,' 

*  I  like  it  vastly,'—'  Thai's  accounting  for*t.*  " 

As  connected  with  this  subject,  we  shall  transcribe  a  coimle 
of  epigrams  upon  a  dramatic  pedant,  whose  abominable  afiec* 
tation  and  assurauce  deserve  roost  richly  the  appUcittion  of  the 
critical  lasli. 
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THB  IlVaUIAY, 


Poor  Kemble  drawls  his  words  oot  so. 
He  seems  as  cold  as  any  stone  is  -, 

Pray  is  be  very  ill  ?    O  no  ! 
Some  trifling  a-ches  in  his  bo^nei. 


aUBSTIONAND  ANSWEB.  ^ 

"  Say,  can  there  be  a  greater  canp 

Than  fevers,  fits,  and  agues  } 
Yes,  Kemble *s  haird  and  a-ches  worse 

Than  pestilence  or  pla-gues.'* 

KsMBUfi  has  certainly  great  merit  as  an  actor ;  for,  by 
istody  and  art  he  has  softened,  though  not  subdued^  the  de- 
fects of  nature.  But  his  pedantry  is  impertinent  beyond  tole- 
ration. Kban,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  child  of  nature,  and 
whenever  he  summons  art  to  her  assistance,  it  is  the  perfection 
of  art— or*  est  celare  artem.  The  art  he  uses  is  nevCT  visible  ; 
nature  alone  appears ;  and  if  she  had  been  more  bountiful  in 
bestowing  on  her  favo^irite  ^eater  powers  of  voice,  be  would 
he,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  greatest  actor  who  has  been 
seen  on  the  stage  since  the  days  of  Garrick. 

The  volume  of  Trifles  before  us  closes  with  the  author's 
political  Trifles,  of  which  we  shall  subjoin  two  specimens. 

^^  THJI    BOO  AND  THS  DUUMVIRI  $ 
OR, 
THB  SHADOW  AND  fTICRS. 

^'  When  the  dog  in  the  shadow  too  eagerly  chopped 
What  he  held  in  bis  month,  he  unluckily  dropp*d^ 

As  the  fable  his  folly  records  f 
And  if  greedy  and  grasping,  the  Grenville  and  Gre^f 
]?or  three  household  white  sticks,  three  whole  realms  threw  iwsj. 

Winch  was  wisest,  the  dog  or  the  Lords  ? 

^  THE  DICTATORS'  DISASTER  s 

A  FARCB 

4s  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal;  Carlton  House^ 

WITH   NATIONAL  APPI^USB. 

''  Let  the  Muse^  ever  loyal,  the  down&l  unfold 
Of  an  £arl  so  aspiring,  and  Baron  so  bold. 
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Gentle  *GrenviUe,  and  sof^^smiling  Grey  ;t 
Who,  ere  they'd  comply  with  his  higbness*s  wishes. 
Determined  to  catch  all  the  loaves  atKl  the  fishes^ 
And  have  none,  but  unlimited,  swaj. 


*'  When  his  highness  at  fiest  wat  his  government  planning. 
With  their  lordships  he  wish*d  to  join  WeHesley  and  Cannings 

But  to  shire  they  refused  in  a  huff  j 
When  the  whole  of  the  state  he  next  offer'd  carte  blanche. 
They  demanded  his  court,  to  their  principles  staunch^ 

AH  the  state  was  not  oiler  enough. 


"  But  at  last  when  he  found  be  must  buy  their  support. 
With  the  power  of  his  state,  and  the  pomp  of  bis  court^ 

H»  a  system,  more  firm,  thooght  about.; 
Like  a  man  with  a  house,  which  b%  wish'd  to  divide, 
jFor  bis  friends  and  himself  be  reserv*4 — ^the  inside, 

4.nd  gave  Grenville  and  Grey — all  the  out. 


*•  Hicre  let  them  remain,  with  the  talbmts  about  'em, 
Votir  highness  and  kingdom  are  better  without  *em. 

And  the  muse,  ever  loyal,  shall  pray. 
That  your  highness  may  govern  the  realm,  aRControu)*d, 
^y  %a  earl  to  aspiring,  and  baroo  so  bdd. 

As  dictators,  lords  Grenville  and  Grey. 

Id  talking  leave  of  our  bard^  it  is  in  the  hope  that  these 
IriOi^s  will  not  be  his  last — but  that  we  shall  have  the  satis- 
faction of  meeting  again^  with  an  old  friend^  whom^  we  are 
yery  aure,  we  shall  never  meet  with  a  new  face. 


f^  f  )9er94*Uarily  gentle.    His  father  was '  the  gentle  Shepherd.* 

'^  t  Dulce  ridens  et  dulce  Joquens.**  We  suspect  that  this  appel- 
}a^ioi)  is  given  to  Lord  Grey,  for  the  same  reason  which  gave  birtt^ 
Jto  the  Latin  appellation  of  a  Grace.T-ZrXftt^*-a  tioa  lucendo  ;-rr 
fhn?  ridens,  a  non  ridendo. 
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The  Politkd  Memento  \  or  Extracts  from  the  Speeches,  during 
the  Last  Six  Years^  of  near  a  Hundred  of  the  most  dwtm- 
guished  Members  qf'  both  Houses  of  ParHamenty  on  the 
P(^y  Conduct,  and  Probable  Result,  of  the  fVar.  By  a 
Parliamentary  Reporter.  8vo.  Pp.  530.  Longmau  and  Co. 
1814. 

By  way  of  introducing  this  work  to  the  notice  of  our  readers, 
as  also  with  a  view  to  interest  them  in  favour  of  its  roHnifest 
design,  we  had  purposed  to  preface  our  extracts  from  it  with 
some  general  remarks  on  the  subject.  But  as  the  author 
himself  has,  in  his  introduction,  not  only  pre-occupied  the 
ground  which  we  should  else  have  taken,  but  has  thence 
afforded  a  far  ampler  and  clearer  view  of  his  scope  add 
purpose  than  we  could  give,  we  think  it  will  prove 
more  just  towards  him,  and  of  more  important  service  to  the 
public,  that  the  subject  should  rather  unfold  itself  in  his  lan- 
guage than  in  ours.  The  only  task  we  shall  impose  on  our- 
selves will  be  that  of  endeavouring  to  select  some  of  the, 
happiest  specimens  of  prophetic  eloquence  from  these  reported 
speeches.  Our  truly  patriotic  countrymen  will  assuredly 
derive  from  them  not  only  amusement  and  instruction,  but 
a  source  of  proud  exultation  and  heartfelt  ti  iumph.  Delivered 
as  we  now  are  (under  the  superintending  g<»odness  of  almighty 
Providence)  by  persevering  wisdom  and  pre-eminent  valour 
from  all  further  apprehension  of  the  calamities,  in  recent 
times  so  direfully  predicted,  our  thanks  are  due  to  this  authcMT 
for  the  retrospect  he  has  given  us  of  the  opinions  that  pre- 
vailed during  the  continuance  of  our  late  arduous  warfare. 

"  INTRODUCTION. 
^'  Publicity  is  one  of  those  essential  qualities  of  the  British 
constitution  which  materially  distinguish  it  from  that  of  tn<>flt  other 
nations.  It  is  this  which  in  a  great  measure  communicates,  ever>  to 
the  people  at  large,  that  manly  frankness  which  is  so  es(iaiHr*!e  a 
trait  in  the  national  character.  To  the  suspicions  and  the  je^tlou^ies 
that  are  inseparable  from  secret  proceedings  of  staie*  we  aie  id  Eq- 
glaod  strangers ;  and  the  meanest  peasant  in  the  land  h;is  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  him  of  knowing  th  imernal  politics  ot  his  couiur) ,  \% 
well  as  the  part  which  she  is  taking  in  the  general  atfairs  ot  the  u  orld. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  aie  inconveniences  attendant  on  i.e 
openness  of  the  British  councils;  but  all  who  have  duly  Considered 
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the  subject  must  acknowledge  that  those  inconTenleQces  are  great)/ 
overbalanced  by  the  advantages  which  result  from  it. 

'*  Of  that  publicity  which  contributes  so  justly  towards  the  patriot-" 
ism  of  Englishmen,  the  freedom  of  access  to  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament, and  the  means  which  we  thereby  enjoy,  on  all  questions  of 
Important  interest,  of  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of  our  immediate 
repretentatives,  as  well  as  those  of  the  hereditary  counseliers  of  the 
crown^  form  a  principal  feature.  Within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  the  value  of  these  faciliues  has  been  much  increased  by  the  im- 
plied permission  that  has  been  given  to  the  regular  and  undisguised 
publication  of  the  debates  in  both  houses.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  tha 
reports  of  those  debates,  that  they  furnish  us  with  a  portrait,  singularly^ 
£rithful  in  its  resemblance,  of  the  mind  of  every  eminent  public  man 
IQ  the  country.  Errors  of  au  insignificant  nature  may  occur  in  them  ; 
'  but  it  would  be  as  unjust  thence  to  infer  that  they  are  not  generally 
authentic,  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  declare  that  a  mirror  does  not 
reflect  a  true  image  because  its  surface  may  have  slight  and  rare  devia- 
tions from  the  plane,  or  that  the  earth  is  not  globular,  because  the 
rotundity  of  its  form  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  the  comparatively 
trifling  inequalities  of  hills  and  vallies. 

"  These  reports,  however,  are  very  voluminous}  and  the  compiler 
of  the  following  sheets  conceived  that  his  humble  industry  could  not 
be  exercised  more  advantageously  for  the  community,  than  by  extract- 
ing and  combining  such  passages  as  would  exhibit,  in  a  comprehensive 
form,  the  opinions  and  expectations  of  public  men,  with  regard  to 
public  measures,  during  the  last  six  years.  He  has  confined  his  la* 
bours  within  that  period,  because,  although  much  useful  instruction 
might  be  derived  from  a  more  extensive  retrospect,  yet,  unquestion- 
ably, thp  space  of  time  alluded  to  sufficiently  abounds  with  lessons  of 
the  highest  practical  utility. 

"  During  that  period,  at  least,  the  war  has  been  single  in  its  cha- 
racter. It  has  been  the  contest  of  freedom  with  slavery — of  the 
oppressed  with  the  oppressor — of  the  true  and  legitimate  rights  of  man 
with  the  arrogant  and  presumptuous  pretensions  of  a  despot.  It  is 
•fitting,  therefore,  that  Englishmen  to  whom  freedom — to  whom  re- 
sistagce  against  oppression — ^jo  whom  the  true  and  legitimate  rights  of 
man  are  dear,  should  have  their  attention  recalled  to  the  sentiments, 
on  thobe  subjects,  of  iiwiividuals  whoni  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  their  guides  in  pnblic  difficulty  and  danger,  that  they  Aiay 
recollect,  and  impress  on  their  minds,  and  on  the  m\ud<i  of  their 
children,  by  whom  those  sacred  considerations  have  been  occasionally 
deserted — by  whom  they  have  been  unceasingly  maintained. 

"  The  crisis  which  England  has  just  passed,  was  one  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude.  Our  objects  were  not,  as  in  former  instances,  the  pos- 
,(cssion  of  a  sugar  island,  or  the  enjoyment  of  an  uninterrupted  com- 
merce in  furs.  Every  thing  ^ear  tons  as  individuals,  every  thing 
valuable  to  us  as  a  nation,  was  at  stake.  Republican  France,  it  is 
true,  was  no  more;  but  the  spirit  by  which  ihe  had  been  animated  bad 
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j;)as6ed  into  the  body  of  an  absblute  monarchy,  and  had  lost  nothing  of 
the  violence  and  tlie  danger  of  its  character  in  the  iransmigraiion. 

"  Uiidtfr  such  circiimsiances,  one  would  have  thought  that  the 
usual  vigilance  of  political  opposition  might  have  somewhat  reJaxed, 
and  thai  if  no  a<;sistance  were  offered  by  the  paily  out  of  power  to 
the  party  In  power^  at  least  a^  few  impediments  as  possible  would  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  successful  termination  of  a  struggle,  the 
unsuccessful  termination  of  which  must  have  involved  all  parties  in 
jgeneral  destruction. — But  no  !- -Influenced  by  some  unaccountable 
infa.uation^  many  of  our  public  men,  having,  at  a  former  peiiod,  beea 
the  enihusiaslic  advocates  of  licentiousness,  when  that  liceniiousness 
was  in  avowed  hostility  to  their  country,  now  looked  insensibly  oa 
the  efforts  of  liberty,  when  by  their  country  those  efforts  were  ap- 
plauded and  encouraged.  The  genial  warmth  of  true  freedom  In 
Spain  and  Portugal  was  uncherished  by  those  who,  but  a  few  yeart 
before,  hatl  madly  admired  the  delusive  splendour  of  that  fatal  confla- 
gration, which,  having  destroyed  all  that  was  estimable  and  venerable 
in  France,  threatened  to  extend  its  ravages  over  the  Whole  earth. 

"  It  will  be  said,  audit  will  be  said  with  truth,  that  most  of  these 
individuals  professed  themselves  to  be  veryiriendly  to  the  cause  of 
the  Peninsula.  Let  the  following  pages  shew  how  their  friendship 
was  manifested.  Every  thing  which  the  British  government  did  for 
that  cause  was  condemned  ;  every  thing  which  the  British  go\'ern- 
fneni  proposed  to  do  for  that  cause  was  deprecated.  If  aid  was 
afforded  lo  the  Peninsular  nations  in  the  shape  of  money,  the  dilapi- 
dated  state  of  our  resources,  and  their  inadequacy  to  so  improvi(ii|nt 
an  expenditure,  were  pathetically  lamented.  If  our  brave  soldiers 
were  sent  to  their  assistance,  Ministers  were  sneeringly  asked,  if  the/ 
thought  Great  Britain  could  cope  with  France  as  a  military  power. 
Did  our  gallant  army  achieve  a  victory,  their  valour  was  praised,  but 
their  laurels  were  declared  to  be  barren.  Was  our  immortal  com- 
mander induced,  with  a  view  to  ulterior  operations,  to  make  a  tem- 
porary retreat,  it  was  loudly  declared  that  the  presumptuous  threat  of 
the  French  vulture,  that  he  would  drive  the  British  leopards  into  the 
sea,  was  about  lo  be  accomplished.  We  were  told,  that  the  hon<»ur- 
nbleand  chivalrous  feeling  by  which  men  in  private  life  ought  to  be 
jBctuateJ,  had  nothing  to  do  with  nations,  whose  duty  it  was  to  adopt 
a  more  cautious  and  calculating  policy.  The  vocabulary  of  reproach 
was  exhausted  on  his  Majesty's  government,  who  were  characterized 
as  the  most  inefficient  ministers  that  had  ever  held  the  reins  of  state, 
and  who,  in  a  tone  of  arrogance,  as  offensive  then,  as  it  has  since 
proved  riiliculous,  were  pronounced  to  be  obstinately  persevering  in  a 
hopeless  contest,  and  plunging  the  country  into  irretrievable  ruin. 
Year  after  year,  through  all  tho  vicissitudes  of  a  conflict  the  roosi 
generous,  but  the  most  tremendous  in  which  England  was  ever  en- 
gaged, ridicule,  misrepresentation,  menace,  ancl  prediction,  were  the 
weapons  used  by  the  party  against  sound  argument,  and  the  dictates 
of  a  noble  and  determined  spirit.  Buonaparte,  that  Juggernaut  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  that  foul  idol,  besmeared  with  the  blood  of 
millions  of  victims,  was  with  many  of  them  an  object  of  enthusiastic 
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admiration.  In  their  perverted  imaginations,  he  was  irtveited  with  the 
divine  attributes  of  omniscience  and  omnipotence.  It  is  difficult  tem- 
perately to  speak  of  such  opinions  and  such  conduct.  Every  geoerook 
and  patrioiic  feeling  is  excited  in  their  reprobation. 
'  '*  On  the  contrary,  it  is  impossible  to  recollect  the  measure*  of  the 
presetH  Administration,  and  of  the  administration  at  the  head  of 
which  was  that  virtuous,  public-spirited,  and  universally -beloved  indi- 
viJual,  of  whose  services  the  hand  of  an  assassin  deprived  his  country, 
e;e,  in  the  consummation  of  the  hopes  cherished  in  his  warm  and  loyal 
breast,  he  could  experience  the  highest  reward  of  which  such  a  na- 
ture was  capable,  it  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  mighty  difficulties 
which  they  have  had  to  encounter  ;  without,  a  foe  not  only  of  unex- 
ampled physical  strength,  but  whose  extraordinary  career  of  success 
had  almost  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  the  human  mind,  and  to 
render  doubtful  the  eternal  and  immutable  principles  of  justice  and 
honour ;  within,  the  complicated  embarrassments  arising  from  stag- 
nated trade,  scarcity,  and  the  hostility  of  rivals,  who,  however  incom- 
petent to  great  affiiirs,  were  siHficiently  dextrous  in  seizing  on  matters 
of  a  subordinate  nature,  and  converting  them  into  the  means  of  petty 
but  teasing  annoyance  ;  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  firmriess 
/With  which,  under  such  arduous  and  unprecedented  circumstances, 
they  maintained  the  system  of  policy  on  which  they  had  so  wisely 
resolved,  undaunted  by  external  or  internal  opposition,  their  attention 
steadily  fixed  on  the  glorious  goal  to  which  their  efforts  have  at  length 
happily  brought  them,  without  sentiments  of  the  highest  admiration 
and  respect.  It  is  not  the  pilot  who  in  fair  weather  and  smooth 
water  guides  the  vessel  entrusted  to  his  charge,  that  claims  any  large 
portion  of  our  applaud  and  gratitude  ;  it  is  he  who,  in  storms  and  in 
darkness,  lashes  himself  to  the  helm,  and,  undismayed  by  the  perils 
which  surround  him,  by  the  furious  waves  without,  or  by  the  insidious 
leak  within,  conducts  bis  gallant  bark  in  safety  to  her  destined  port. 

**  What  a  contrast  is  presented  between  the  existing  situation  of 
England,  and  that  to  which  she  would  have  been  reduced,  had  the 
counsels  of  the  opposition  unfortunately  prevailed ! 

**  She  is  now  on  the  pinnacle  of  national  glory  Her  fidelity 
towards  her  Peninsular  allies  preserved  inviolate,  she  has  bravely  res- 
cued them  from  the  grasp  of  a  ruthless  usurper.  By  her  alone  was 
kept  alive  that  spark  of  resistance  to  tyranny,  which  at  length  burst 
into  flame,  and  consumed  the  power  of  her  inexorable  foe.  She  has 
beeti'the  star  that  has  led  the  continental  nations  to  the  redemption  of 
Europe.  By  an  imitation  of  her  magnanimous  example,  that  horrible 
military  despotism,  not  less  oppressive  to  France  than  dangerous  to 
other  countries,  has  been  overturned ;  and  a  moderate  and  legitimate 
authority  has  been  restored.  Instead  of  the  feverish  rest  of  an  ardded 
trace,  a  peace  has  been  established,  which  promises,  when  the  swell 
that  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  late  violent  tempest  has  subsid- 
ed, repose  no  less  permanent  than  profound.  The  commerce  of  the 
country,  long  pent  up  by  the  operation  of  that  system  so  utterly  de- 
stroyed, is  now  flowing  forth  in  a  thousand  "Various  channels,  and  her 
manufactures  are  rapidly  diffiising  themselves  over  continental  Europe. 
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The  revenoet  in  comeqaeDce,  is  flourishing  beyond  precedent,  and 
afibrdfl  the  certain  prospect  of  a  speedy  and  important  redaction  of  those 
tardeos  to  which  the  people  have  hitherto  cheerfoUy  submitted,  in 
consideration  of  their  necessity.  Those  energies,  which,  for  so 
many  years,  have  distinguished  Great  Britain  in  the  field  and  on  the 
ocean,  are  about  to  be  directed  to  other  objects — ta  science — to  lite- 
rature—to the  fine  arts— to  all  those  liberal  and  enlightened  pursuits, 
in  which  the  expectation  of  long  and  uninterrupted  tramfuillity  can 
■permit  a  great  nation  tp  indulge. — All  is  hope  and  happiness  ! 

**  In  what  condition  would  she  now  have  been,  had  the  prema- 
tnrcly  pacific,  the  tamely-acquiescent,  the  resource- husbanding 
policy  been  adopted  ?  Her  armies  would  long  since  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Peninsula,  and  4he  brave  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese would  have  been  left  to  their  fate.  Appalled  at  their  discom- 
fiture and  subjugation,  the  other  nations  of  the  Continent  would  have 
shrunk  from  any  generous  and  powerful  efibrt — too  happy  if  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  tranquil  possession  of  their  respective  governments 
and  territories.  With  Buonaparte  we  should  have  made  a  peace— 
with  Buonaparte,  his  victorious  troops  released  from  other  occupation, 
and  himself  the  master  of  thd  whole  coast  of  Europe,  and  of  ample 
opportunities,  therefore,  of  creating  a  naval  force  of  irresistible 
atrength !  Unless  we  had  chosen  immediately  to  submit  to  the  con- 
queror, we  must  have  maintained— nay,  if  possible,  we  must  have 
augmented  our  naval  and  military  equipments.  But  in  vain.  In 
Tain,  too,  should  we  from  time  to  time  have  humbly  endeavoured 
to  soothe  the  irritability  of  our  over*powerful  neighbour  by  the 
present  of  a  colony,  or  the  abandonment  of  maritime  right.  Oor 
trade  would  have  been  gradually  annihilated  by  his  commercial  edicts 
and  regulations.  Our  means  of  resistance  would  have  been  insea- 
aibly,  but  certainly  diminished.  Our  whole  state  would  have  been 
*'  cal>inn'd,  cribb*d,  confined — bound  up  in  saucy  doubts  and  fears.** 
The  catastrophe  of  this  dismal  tragedy  would  ultimately  have  been 
developed.  Every  thing  prepared,  any  occurrence,  however  insig- 
nificant, would  have  served  as  a  pretext  for  renewing  hofitility  ;  and 
England— old  England— assailed  on  all  sides,  would  not  have  been 
able,  even  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  heart's  blood  of  all  tho^e  of  her 
sons  who  prefer  death  to  slavery,  to  save  herself  from  a  foreign  yoke. 
-*All  would  have  been  desolation  and  despair  ! 

**  Such  is  the  difference  between  that  which  we  are,  and  that 
which  we  might  have  been.  Let  us  foroivb  those  who  would  have 
realized  the  latter  description,  but  let  us  not  fosobt  them.** 

BARL  OF  ABERDBSN. 

Feb.  12,  1811. — Onmomng  the  Address. 

**  Thb  high  and  gallant  spirit  of  the  Spanish  nation  still  existed  ; 
the  determined  hatred  they  bore  to  their  invaders  continued  in  undi- 
minished vigour  \  the  ardent  desire  of  maintaining  their  liberty 
remained  in  unabated  force.  The  sacred  flame  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence had  been,  it  was  true,  partially  obscured,  but  it  stillcon* 
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tioaed  to  burn  ;  and  he  hoped  and  believed  it  was  never  to  be  ex- 
tinguished by  the  oppressions  of  the  enemy.    ■ 

"  With  regard  to  Portugal^  the  character  of  the  war  in  that  coun- 
try was  of  a  much  greater  magnitude,  and  of  a  much  sounder  com^ 
plexion.  It  gave  us  great  reason  for  congratulating  ourselves  on  the 
events  that  had  passed,  and  afforded  us  many  grounds  of  hope  for 
those  which  were  to  come.  What  had  already  occurred  there,  had 
been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  common  cause,  and  had  done 
the  highest  credit  to  our  gallant  army  and  its  brave  and  skilful  coio- 
mander.  If  he  were  to  be  asked  what  we  had  done  by  our  campaign 
in  that  country,  he  would  answer,  that  we  had  withdrawn  a  numeroot 
and  formidable  army  from  the  coudtry  of  Spain,  commanded  by  one 
of  the  most  eminent  and  nK>s(  fortunate  of  the  Generals  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France ;  that  we  had  baffled  the  first  attack  of  that  powerful 
army  so  commanded,  and  gained  a  glorious  triumph ;  that  we  had 
preserved  from  the  invaders  the  capital,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
country  of  Portugal ;  that  we  still  presented  to  them  the  formidable 
front  of  defiance,  and  held  them  in  a  state  of  disgraceful  inactivity  ; 
If  their  Lordships  recollected  the  various  gloomy  predictions  of  iU- 
success  which  had  been  delivered  in  the  course  of  last  Session^  it  rouat 
be  admitted,  that  the  result  of  the  last  operations  in  Portugal  bad  sur- 
passed even  the  general  hopes.  What  we  had  still  to  do  depended  on 
future  occurrences.  They  might  expect,  on  this  subject,  a  repetition  of 
all  those  melancholy  prognostics  and  forebodings  which  they  had  al- 
ready heard  ;  but  he  was  ready  to  say,  that  instead  of  giving  in  to  such 
prognostics,  he  should  much  rather  adhere  to  the  hopes  derived  frona 
the  accounts  of  our  brave  commander.  Lord  Wellington,  himself,  aod 
the  expectations  and  high  spirits  of  his  whole  army.  However  he 
.might  be  induced  to  pay  every  res(>ect  to  the  wisdom,  the  talents,  and 
foresight  of  others  who  entertained  gloomy  opinions  on  this  point,  he 
must  be  permitted  to  indulge  strong  doubts  of  the  correctness  of  such 
•opinions  after  the  failure  of  former  predictions,  and  upon  any  fairer 
view  of  what  had  already  passed..  To  continue,  therefore,  to  afford 
every  assistance  to  the  nations  of  the  Peninsula  was,  he  contended,  not 
only  sound  policy,  but  the  most  e^ectual  mode  of  promoting  the  beat 
interests  of  this  country.*' 

MR.    BANRES. 

March  9,  1810.  --/n  the  debate  on  taking  tlie  Portuguese  troops 
into  British  pay. 

"  He  lamented  the  state  of  difficulty  and  embarrassment  in  which  the 
House  was  placed  by  this  motion  5  but  that  state  was  owing  to  the  con- 
duct of  Ministers. 

•'  He  could  never  persuade  himself  to  assent  to  such  a  mctiop;  and» 
among  many  other  reasons,  for  these  two,  that  were  obvious  }   first, 
that  we  bad  not  a  million  of  money  to  spare  -,  and   secondly,  that  if , 
we  even  had,  this  was  not  the  way  in  which  we  ought  to  dispose  qf 
it.    For  any  efficient^  purpose  of  war,  he  really  believed  that  3,00p 
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British  soldiers  would  be  of  more  use  than  30,000  Portuguese  ;  and 
why  then  should  the  country  be  burthened  for  the  support  of  such  • 
force  ?  He  very  much  doubted  whether  our  conduct  toward  both  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  was  not  calculated  to  induce  an  opinion 
among  those  people,  that  every  thing  was  to  be  done  for  them^  and 
nothing  by  them.  It  would  probably  have  been  better  if  not  a  siogla 
British  regiment  had  been  sent  to  the  Peninsula,  and  that  means  had 
been  taken  to  excite  these  people  to  struggle  for  themselvesi  than  to 
take  so  much  of  the  struggle  into  our  own  hands. 

*'  The  enemy  were  now,  perhaps,  in  the  possession  of  Cadiz^ 
which,  in  fact,  escaped  immediate  capture  only  through  an  accident* 
All  the  calculations  of  Ministers  had  been  disappointed  all  their  predic* 
tions  were  falsified." 

*'  In  fact,  nothing  that  Ministers  promised  were  fulfilled — nothipg 
they  speculated  upon  was  successful ;  and  was  it  then  possible,  tliat 
the  Committee,  with  such  ample  and  recent  experie/ice,  could  consent 
to  invest  Ministers  with  the  means  of  engaging  in  any  farther  hopeless 
speculations  ?  That  which  we  had  learnt  from  past  experience,  we 
should  now  adopt  pfospectively  for  our  future  policy.  It  appeared  to 
him  quite  romantic  to  expect,  that  a  British  army  of  20  or  25,000 
men,  eren  with  whatever  co-operation  Portugal  could  give,  would  be 
able  to  maintain  a  war  on  the  Spanish  Peninsula  as  principals  against 
France.  He  should,  therefore,  recommend  to  the  Committee  and  to 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  to  husband  the  resources  of  the  country  for 
our  own  defence ;  and,  looking  upon  that  as  the  soundest  line  of 
poHcy^  he  felt  himself  bound  to  oppose  the  motion.*' 

BARL   BATHURST. 

November  8,  1813. — On  moving  live  Tlianks  of  the  House  to  the 
Marquis  of  WtiUngton,  for:  the  Victories  of  the  Pyrenees,  ifc. 

''In  thus  reviewing  our  successes  in  the  Peninsula,  he  could  not 
butrecal  to  their  Lordships'  recollection  the  share  that  Britain, had  had 
in  bringing  about  the  glorious  events  that  had  occurred  in  Europe,  and 
which  at  length  opened  a  prospect  of  its  attaining  that  independence 
which  had  been  so  long  and  anxiously  looked  for.  If  this  country  bad 
in  one  respect  contributed  more  than  another  to  the  glorious  results 
that  had  at  length  been  achieved,  it  was  not  so  much  in  the  extent  of 
our  exertions,  for  these  had  been  equalled  by  others,  and  by  one  coun- 
try exceeded  ;  it  was  not  so  much  in  the  skill  of  our  ofiicers  and  the 
gallantry  of  our  troops,  for,  after  the  splendid  victories  that  had  been 
recently  obtained,  we  could  only  say  that  the  exploits  of  our  own 
great  Captafn  had  not  been  surpassed  j  it  was  not  in  the  extent  of  our 
privations,  for  in  this  respect,  God  be  thanked,  we  bad  been  saved  from 
the  sad  pre-eminence  ;  but  it  was  in  our  perseverance  in  the  contest  in 
the  Peninsula,  under  every  circumstance,  however  unfavourable  j  in 
the  pertinacity  with  which  we  persisted  in  maintaining  even  a  corqec 
of  it,  until  circumstances  led  to  more  auspicious  events,  and  thereby 
holding  out  a  clear  ^and  bright  ilame  amid  the  darkness  that  over* 
spread  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  soon  rose  into  a  pillar  of  fire  to  light 
them  on  iheir  way  to  security^  independence^  and  peace." 
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MR.  BENNJBTF. 

June  23,  1813, — In  the  Debate  on  the  Army  Extraofdinairief^ 

**  He  took  the  opportunity  to  animadvert  upon  the  further  prosecu- 
tion  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  which  tended  but  to  plunge  this 
country  into  augmented  expenditure  and  difficulties.  He  begged  leave 
to  ask  the  Noblie  Lord  opposite,  what  where  the  expectations  of 
success  which  he  entertained  ?  What  was  the  prospect  of  success 
which  presented  itself?  And  was  the  war  to  be  prosecuted  by  exhaust- 
ing the  heart's  blood  of  Great  Britain,  utider  the  delusive  hope  that 
the  Spaniards  might  look  for  ultimate  success^  because  they  they  had 
been  occupied  for  three  hundred  years  in  effecting  the  expulsioa 
of  the  Moors  !" 

*'  He  must  enter  his  protest  against  the  prosecution  of  a  war* 
which  would  wrench  the  last  shilling  from  the  pockets  of  the  t>oor» 
and  plunge  every  family  in  the  country  into  distress.  The  success  oif 
this  war  was,  to  say  the  least,  problematical ;  the  ruin  and  loss  certain 
and  dreadful." 

VISCOUNT  BBRNARD. 

January  23,  1810 — Qn  moving  the  Address^ 

*'  While  empires  were  sinking,  either  by  their  own  weight,  or 
were  hurled  down  by  the  rude  hand  of  power,  this  country  bad 
defied  the  insults  of  ambition,  and  had  remained  uninjured  amidst  the 
calamitous  desolation  of  the  Continent.  His  Majesty's  sentiments  on 
the  Spanish  war  were  suited  to  bis  dignity.  While  that  brave  and 
martial  people  fought  with  the  spirit  and  perseverance  of  freemen*  he 
did  not  stand  aloof ;  he  oifered  his  aid  to  their  first  exertions.  In  the 
day  of  their  difficulties,  he  would  not  withdraw  that  aid  whicbhe  had- 
offered  to  theii  early  cause.** 

MR.   BRAND. 

January  23, 1810 — In  the  Debate  on  the  Address. 
**  Were  the  affairs  of  any  country  likely  to  be  attended  with  success 
when  planned  and  executed  by  such  Ministers  ?  He  insisted  upon  it, 
that  it  was  a  want  of  policy  to  send  troops  to  Spain,  where  they  must 
conform  to  new  habits  of  living,  and  where  there  was  not  the  least 
hope  of  ultimate  success.  Whenever  we  succeeded  by  land  against 
the  French,  they  were  in  an  isolated  situation,  where  their  chief  had 
no  means  of  reinforcing  them  3  but  into  Spain  be  could  at  his  plea* 
sure  pour  bis  legions,  and  compel  us  to  retreat.'* 

SIR  F.  BURDETT. 

December  3,  1812.— On  the  Motion  Jor  ITumks  to  Lord  WeU 
lington,  for  the  Victory  of  Salamanca. 

*'  Far  was  he  from  wishing  invidiously  to  detract  from  the  merits 
of  men  who  had  devoted  their  exertions  to  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, or  to  withhold  from  them  any  recompense  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  House  to  bestow  5  but  when  he  heard  it  stated,  that  the 
Tictoiy  gained  over  the  French  forces  in  Spain^  was  more  important  in 
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its  coni^queaces  than  any  which  bad  beeo  achieved  in  former  tiines^and 
that  the  vict6nr  of  Salamanca  was  equal  to  that  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  m  which  the  enem>  lost  20,000 
men,  had  their  General,  Mariihal  Tallard,  taken,  and  thirty  or  forty 
squadrons  driven  into  the  Rhine  |  and  to  other  great  battles,  which 
bad  completely  changed  the  aspect  of  the  whole  affairs  of  Europe^ 
though  not  desirous  of  undervaluing  the  merits  of  the  great  General 
whose  achievements  were  meant  to  be  extolled,  and  whose  character 
and  ability  no  man  could  more  sincerely  admire  than  he  did,  yet  he 
could  not  suffer  such  delusions  to  go  forth  uncontradicted  $  the  more 
especially^'when  he  considered  that  they  were  calculated  to  plunge 
the  coQiitry^  under  the  direction  of  the  same  persons,  still  more 
deeply  in  a  destructive  and  ruinous  war.  He  contended,  that  after 
these  boasted  and  overpraised  victories^  we  were  still  as  far  from  our 
object  as  ever." 

"  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  contest,  it  appeared  to  him« 
even  upofr  the  Minister's  own  shewing,  that  we  weie  unable  to  find 
sufficient  means  to  support  the  campaign ;  and  that  after  Lord 
Wellington's  retreat,  he  had  only  the  two  fortresses  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  left  to  him  as  the  fruits  of  his  campaign  in  Spain. 
What !  were  we  to  be  satisfied,  after  all  the  splendid  victories  that 
had  been  gained  in  the  course  of  the  present  campaign,  after  the 
exhausted  state  to  which  the  French  troops  had  been  reduced  by 
their  incursion  into  Russia,  and  more  particularly,  after  the  glorious^ 
important,  and  unparalleled  victory  of  Salamanca,  so  highly  advan* 
tageous  in  its  consequences  to  the  general  affairs  of  the  Peninsula, 
were  we  to  be  satisfied  with  a  retreat  ?  Were  we  not  to  take  advantage 
of  all  those  gratifying  and  cheering  circumstances  ?  Were  we  to  suffer 
the  French  troops  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  their  discomfiture 
and  exhaustion,  and  to  wait  until  the  tide  of  good  fortune,  which  had 
attended  us,  flowed  back  on  its  source  ?  It  seemed  to  him  that  such 
propositions  were  totally  inconsistent  with  the  obvious  rules  of  com- 
XDOQ  sense  and  reason  5  and  yet,  where  now  was  the  Marquis  of 
Wellington  ?  In  what  direction  were  we  to  look  for  the  glorious 
results  of  the  campaign  ?  In  what  manner  was  the  diminution  of 
the  French  power  in  Spain  evinced  ?** 

"  There  must  be  blame  somewhere  $  and  some  defect  existed, 
which  called  loudly  for  inquiry.  It  was  somewhat  extraordinary,  as 
well  as  mortifying,  that  after  all  the  means  which  had  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  and  the  liberality  with  which 
those  means  had  been  dispensed  in  the  course  of  the  Spanish  war> 
the  country  had  not  reaped  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  great  victories, 
some  of  the  benefits  of  the  exertions  which  had  been  detailed.  No- 
thing, however,  seemed  to  have  resulted  from  all  these  advantages, 
but  calamity  and  distress  ;  which  give  rise  to  the  natural  proposition, 
that  either  Lord  Wellington  was  not  entitled  to  the  praise  which  the 
House  was  called  upon  to  bestow,  or  that  the  fault  of  our  failuie  uas 
attributable  to  the  gross  negligence  and  imbecility  of  the  ministers  of 
the  crown.    He  could  QOt  see  how  they  could  get  rid  of  this  dilemma. 
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It  Wiis  not,  however,   for  the  purpose  of  going  at  length  into  thesd 
topics  that  he  now  rose  ;  all   he  wished  to  do  was,  to  protest  against 
the  systein  of  delusion  which   had  been  observed  by  his  Majesty's 
government  for  the  last  nineteen  years,  sixteen  of  them  under  his 
own  observation,  and  to  which  the  Noble  Lord's  (Lord  Casllereagh's) 
speech  formed  a  sequel.     In  ev£ry  speech  which  had  been  delivered 
on  occasions  similar  to  the  present,  the  same  prospects  of  success 
were  held  out,  the  same  panegyrics  were  passed  upon  commanders, 
the  same  panegyrics  upon   Ministers  themselves  j  ending  always  in 
disappointment,  and  calculated  to  engage  them  moredeeply  in  expense 
and  war.      Other  and  more  fit  opportunities  would  occur  for  the 
discussion  of  ihe^e  subjects,  which   he  now  wished  to  avoid,  as  he 
was  very  unwilling  to  dissent  from  any  vote  of  thmks  or  gratitude 
.which  might  be  proposed  to  the  present  commander  in  the  Peninsula. 
He  could  not  help  thinkitig,  however,  that  it  would  have  been  better 
if  the  question  had  iiot  been  brought  forward  quite  so  early,  and  that 
time  might  have  been  allowed  to  go  into  some  inquiry  into  the  general 
conduct  of  the  campaign,  before  the  House  were  called  upon  lo  give 
their  votes.    The  Noble  Lord,  in  the  plenirude  of  his  satisfaction, 
had  not   merely  confined  himself  to  Spain,  but  had  travelled  out  of 
liis course,  and  had  taken  the  House  to  Russia,  where,  in  the  destrac- 
tion  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  thousand  human  beings,  in  the  burn- 
ing of  Moscow,  and  in  the  devastation  of  an  immense  track  of  Russian 
territory,  he  found  new  causes  of  congratulation,  new  sources  of  na- 
lional  pride  and  gratitude,     fk  had  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  difficulties  with  which  the  emperor  of  the  French  was  surrounded 
in  his  endeavours  to  reach  winter  quarters,  and  that  he  had  considered 
,  as  a  matter  of  great  triumph   on  the  part  of  the  emperor  of  Russia. 
Would   he  be  equally  inclined   to  consider  it  a  matter  of  triumph, 
if  Buonaparie  should  extricate  himself  from  these  perils,  which,  in 
bis  opinion,  was  more  than  probable  ;   and,   after  having  found  good 
winter  qnarlcrs,  return  to  the  contest,  with   renovated  ardour,  in  the 
spring  ?   Could   he  belie vo  it  possible,  that  Russia  could    continue 
such  a  ccntest,  and  unJcrgo  a  repetition  of  similar  dreadful  experi- 
ments and  sacrifices  ?    Supposing  he  marched  to  Petersburgh,  which 
seemed  to  be  his  uhin^te  intention,  would  the  same  mode  of  defence 
as  at   Moscow  be  a^iopted  ?    Could   Russia' burn  another  Moscow  to 
prevent  its   occrpation  by  the  enemy  ?    Would  she  burn  Petersburgh 
too?  The  Russian  General  Kufusow,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Boro- 
dino, said,  tUat  he  did  not  follow  up  the  resulisof  the  battle,  because 
he  should,   in   that  case,   risk  both  his  own  army  and  the  safety  of 
Moscow.       The  event   of   tlie  capture  of  Moscow  did,   notwith- 
standing, take  place.     He,  fjr  one,  could  not  greatly  admire  the 
itiagnajiimity   of  hnrning  that,   the  prebcrvation  of  which   ought  to 
have  been   fhii;ht  for*  n«>r  could  he  see  the  shining  character  of  the 
Emp;?ror  Alexander,  who  was  noi,  like  the  emperor  of  the  French, 
peiaonally  sliaring  in   the  dan^^ers  of  the  war.     He  could  notsabdne 
the  conviction  which  arose  in   his  mind,  on  viewing  ill  these  things, 
Oi  the  uUcT  impossibility  of   the  emperor  of  Russia  feeling  any 
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cxuliatron  whatever.  •  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  that  nnfortunate 
imlividual  must  be  oppressed  by  a  view  of  the  irrepnrable  calamities 
to  which  himself  and  his  people  had  been,  and  were  likely  still  iuriher 
to  be,  exposed."  ' 

MR.  CAIXRAFT. 

Feimiary  2,  1809. — t)n     the     .second    reading  of  the  3Tditia 

FnH^tweid  Bill 

r 

*'  He  did  not  look  to  our  aciing  any  great  nilliiary  part  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  hoj)ed,  that  betbie  we  anenipted  aisy  •;tich  operatii/u,  we 
shouU!  maturely  weigh  the  circumst.inces,  and  the  scene  upon  which 
we  slioul  .  have  to  act."     * 

February  IC,  1810. — In  the  Debate  on  I  he  Motion  for  granting 
an  Annuity  to  Lard  lf\l  ifigton, 

"  Would  any  one  lor.k  to  wh.it  w.s  the  state  of  the  nrmy  at 
present,  and  say  that  a  viciory  had  been  gained  at  T.iiavcia  ?  Ii  was^ 
in  truth,  no  victory.  It  had  been  swelled  into  a  viciory  on!)'  by  the 
influence  of  political  connection,  ii)  order  to  get  Lord  WeiiiugtOii 
advanced  to  the  Peerage.  U  was  a  piece  of  Mmi'teri.i!  foj)pcry.  It 
^•ai  an  cbject  with  the  Rii;hl  Hon.  G'.  n;le[)..tii  o;  p(i>ite  (Mr.  Cnn- 
ri'wg)  and  his  Majesty's  Mmisfers,  to  obtnin  the  support  o^  Mai^piis 
Weilesley,  and  consequently  tL  7  were  :;nxious  to  pay  court  to  that 
Koble  Lord." 

**  A  nifjuth  hence,  the  whole  fruit-'  of  Lt^rd  W.  llington's  victories 
and  campaii^ns  would  develope  ihemseives  to  public  \i'\v.  He  was 
sorry  an  I  alarmed  to  hear  thai  Lord  \^  eiii^gicn  hnd  «I.m  ..iied  that  '  e 
coul  I  dell-nd  Portugal  with  50.0C)0  men,  j)rovideci  ;i^\000  of  tliem 
were  British  troops  All  he  knew  w:ks,  that  if  ilie  1^ rench  were  in 
earnest  in  their  design  upon  Puili^.g^l.  l>t^tore  three,  nu  iiflis.  Lord 
Weoington  and  hi^army  would  be  in  Jli-^l.iiid.  \^'ou]d  lo  God  they 
were  in  Lngland  at  this  moment  !" 

MR.  CJiNMNG. 

January  Sly  1S09. —  On   nwcin^  the   .Jddrc^.'i    on    the  answer 
ntumed  to  the  overtures  font  hryAnli 

"  It  was  said,  that  whenever  I'uvuiaparte  Imd  resolved  on  any 
rneasure,  and  declared  that  he  would  uccoiMprL-h  it,  s'Jth  a  d(  elaratiou 
should  be  leceivedas  the  fiat  of  a  s'  pe:ior  being,  ngain-t  which  it  was 
folly  to  oppose  any  kindof  re-kistinc^'  !  He  never  piediv-'d  himself  to 
any  thing  but  wh.ri  Iv  could  carry  inic  L-xecuiion  !  Hi^  resolves  were 
insurmountable!  H^s  career  was  nor  to  be  stepped!  We  were, 
therefore,  to  ^abmit  10  dependence  if  he  dectaied  htvhiobe  his  will 
and  pkMSure  ;  and  so  far  fiom  iLiVing  i«^  •'tand  gloiionviy  foiih  tlie 
champious  of  ih*  Continent,  we  were  lUii  even  to  think  c>tdeti  nding 
ourselves  against  this  irresisiibic  leader  !  Such  might  be  tb.e  opinion  of 
some  ;  but  such  w.s  n.ot  his  epiri.m,  nor  Uie  opitiion  of  the  British 
people.  E\en  weie  the  ship  in  which  we  were  embarked  sinking,  it 
was  our  duty  to  struggle  agam^t  the  boisterous  elenicnts.  But  he 
nfeyer could  acknowledge  that  such  was  our  state;  we  were  riding 
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proadly  and  noblj  booyaiit  upoo  the  waves.  Of  those  whoentertaiaed 
aoch  desponding,  such  uomaoly,  senttoieiitSy  b^  was  sore  the  nambtr 
was  verysro^ik" 

''It  certainly  had  been  possible  for  us^  at  tbe  comoaeDCcmifflt  of 
the  Spanish  war,  to  have  lefBained  oeutral,  and  said  io  oarselves, 
'  We  are  glad  to  see  discord  springing  up  betwioen  France  and  her 
Allies  i*  but  the  voice  and  feeling  of  the  British  nation  declared 
loudly  and  v^eraently  against  such  a  course.  When  we  had  then 
gone  into  the  more  high  and  elevated  line,  we  were  beond  ta  adhere 
to  it  with  the  more  vigour  and  perseverance." 

MR.    PERCBVA&.. 

March  9,  1810. — On  nuwing  for  a  Grant  of  980,000f.  ia 
enable  His  Majesty  to  take^OfiiiQ  Portuguese  troops  inta  Bri-" 
tish  Pay. 

"  If  the  House  was  stiU  influenoedby  that  noUe  sympathy  which 
had  hitherto  so  strongly  interested  them  ia  tbe  cause  of  the'  Spani*' 
•rds  suffering  under  the  perfidy,  atroc'ty,  and  usurpation  of  France, 
he  was  persuaded,  that  there  could  exist  no  disposition  in  the  com- 
mittee to  resist  his  motion.  He  was  well  aware,  at  the  same  time,, 
that  it  might  be  said,  that  t^  measure  he  had  to  propose,  related* 
not  to  Spain,  but  to  Portugal.  He  must  contend,  that  the  interests- 
of  both  could  not  be  separated  y  that  whatever  should  be  done  to 
give  strength  to  Portugal,  would  fidd  to  the  means  of  Spain ;  and  that 
to  provide  for  the  defence  and  security  of  tfaie  former  country,  wool<!|f 
be  to  promote  the  general  interests  ef  the  Pi^ninsula,  and  the  particu- 
lar success  of  the  Spanish  cause.  It  was  incumbent  upon  him,  how- 
ever, to  admit,  that  if  France  should  ever  succeed  ro  establishing  nr 
secure  and  tranquil  government  in  Spain,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Pbrtugal,  with  even  the  assistance  which  this  cbuntry  could  affiifd, 
effectually  to  resist  the  attempto  of  France.  But  if  this  country  shoold 
still  continue  to  hold  Portugal,  pending  the  struggle  in  Spaio>  Mui 
thereby  menace  the  French  forces  in  that  country,  he  was  sure  it 
would  be  admitted,  that  we  should  by  that  means  efl^ctnatly  ptomote 
the  cause  of  Sp^in,  and  consequently  the  interests  of  all  parts  of  the 
f'eninsuta." 

'*  He  was.  persuaded,  even,  tliat  if  tbe  9ou8e  were  now,  fer  th^ 
first  time,  called  upon  for  any  opinion  npon  the  subject,  so  far  lirol^ 
regretting  their  former  op'mion,  tbey  would  be  actuated  ^y  the  s^x^ 
sentiments  and  feelings^  which  were  not  more  congenial  to  tbe  charaip* 
ter  and  honour,  th^n  conducive  to  the  best  interest  of  the  nation.     ' 

**  As  long  as  there  should  retrain  a  hope  of  success  in  Spain,  it  WfM 
ob\  io  jsly  the  best  policv  of  this  country  to  keep  up  tbesplrit  of  re- 
sistance to  French  usurpation  in  the  Spanish  nation.  The  power  of 
France  could  never  be  completely  confirmed,  of  really  secure  in 
Europe,  until  that  power  should  be  established  on  the  ruins  of  the* 
independence  of  Spain :  because  so  Ipng  as  the  Spanish  nation  shpuld* 
continue  to  resist  the  usurpation  of  France,  it  wpuld  be.  necessary  for* 
that  power  to  direct  a  i^reat  proportion  of  its  strength  and  dispositble 
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6>ce»  against  Spain.  It  wb$,  coDstqiieeUf,  the  doty  u  weH  an  the  poWcf 
of  this  country,  to  fb4nent  aad  keep  aHve  in  (be  Pentmtt^^  ihat  spirit 
Hirb'ich  aUnm  ccmid  koki  oat  any  hope  of  success  to  the  eaoso,  which 
might  thus,  perhaps,  eventuaily  beoQioe  the  germ  of  the  IMierty  and 
indbpendeoce  of  the  work!.*' 

"  'tke  real  qu«atieo  t^*  be  eonsidered,  thcreforoj  was,  whether^  in- 
possession  of  Portugal  un(Wr  soch  cticafiDstafices,  the  House  shook! 
adopt  the  propositioo,  either  to  ftupport  tliose  who  were  disposed  to 
<»otinue  the  struggle  in  (hat  coiiotry,  or,  by  withdrawing  (be  British 
army,  to  ieare  them  to  tjieir  fate,  and  abaodon  their  cause  alto- 
aetber  ?  The  question  he  should  repeat^  reaUy  was,  whether  that 
Ho«|se  should  determine  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  Peninsula  in 
Portegal,  or,  by  deserting  It,  leave  (bat  country  to  be  overrun  by  the 
enemy  -,  in  doing  which  ihey  would  surrender  to  France  the  nnost  cou* 
Yeoient  slatioB)  and  the  most  imponant  instruaients  of  hostilit/ 
against  this  country.  Waa  that  a  question  which  Gentlemen  *wei^ 
prepaid  to  accede  to  Y' 

•'  If  they  should  now  think  fit  to  withdraw  their  army  5  if  they 
ahoold,  in  this  instance,  not  feel  those  sentiments  which  made  tbeoi 
expcesa  10  hi^  Majesty  their  approbation  of  bis  having  entered  into  a 
tntaty  with  Spain  a^r  her  reverses  ;  if^  in  tbe  contemplattoa  of  the 
present  difficulties*  and  without  a  jiwt  regard  to  the  prospective  in- 
terests of  tbe  cause  of  the  Penlnsuim,  (hey  should  determine  to  aban- 
don Portugal  altogether,  sttrebe  was  that  it  would  be  in  effect  to  aban- 
don tbe  cause  of  this  country,  as  well  as  to  tarnish  the  chaia^ter  and 
bodoar  of  the  nation.  When  he  looked  back  to  that  Iceling  which 
induced  Parliament  to  approve  of  a  j^wrseverance  in  support  ot  tho 
Spanish  cause,  after  tbe  difficuliies  and  reverses  which  had  been  sus- 
tained in  Spain,  be  could  not  bring  himself  to  suppo<;e  that  any  indis- 
position would  be  shewn  on  this  occasion  still  to  maintain  the  causa 
of  the  Piaiosola.  At  a  period  when  the  hopes  of  Spaio  were  so  re- 
chieed,  wfajbn  tbe  cause  of  (bat  country  was  to  be  sustained  almost 
^within  the  walls  of  Cadiz,  was  \\  he  would  ask,  for  the  interests  of 
the  surviviog  energies  of  the  Spani^  eaose,  or  for  the  inimediatead- 
vantage  of  the  caose  of  this  country,  that  we  should  withdraw,  or 
profeaa  to  withdraw,  tbe  British  army  from  Portugal  }  What  conse- 
quence oonld  result  from  such  acoor&e,  but  the  inevitable  subjectioti 
of  Spain  and  Poriogal,  and  (he  necessary  augmentation  of  the  ene- 
ruy*s  oseans  of  hostility  against  this  country  ?*' 

*'  But  what  were  they  to  think  of  the  sentimenta  of  tho<ie  geotltf- 
mea^  who  were  always  of  opinbn  that  it  was  itn possible  for  Spain  to 
hold  out  so  k>n^  ;  (hey  wlia  told  the  House  so  often  that  tlie  catvse 
was  hopelesa;.  that  it  was  vain  to  send  out  BritKih  troops  to  sustain  it; 
that  if  Spain  was  to  succeed  at  all,  she  must  succeed  at  once  ^  and 
that  she  could  never  maintain  a  protracted  contest  aga  nst  tbe  disci- 
pline armies  and  enormous  resources-  of  Fran<  e }  Spain  had  con- 
tinued the  struggle  hitherto/  howe\'er  ;  and,  whatever  mi$l)t  be  the 
gioemyiMpect  of  her  aOairs  at  present,  the  canse  of  the  Peninsula, 
accofding  (o  his  opinion,  ought  not  to  be  abaodonod.     He  was 
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guine  enough  thus  far  to  think,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
for  France  to  establish  a  tranquil  dominion  in  Spain,  unless  Great 
Britain  should  separate  herself  from  the  cause  of  that  country.  But 
a  secure  and  tranquil  government  France  could  not  erect  in  Spain 
without  much  difficulty,  nor  easily  make  any  effectual  application  of 
the  means  of  tho  Peninsula  in  her  hostility  against  this  country,  whilst 
we  continued*  to  assist  its  efforts.  She  might  occupy  Spain  with 
an  army,  but  her  power  would  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  her 
military  posts  j  and  it'  would  require  nearly  as  large  an  army  to  keep 
possession  as  to  uiakea  conquest  of  Spain.  There  never  had  existed  a 
nation  capable  of  subduin^^  a  populatim  p:)ss3ssing  the  mind,  and 
heart,  and  soul  of  the  Spaniaiils.  Tlv.^y  might  sustain  reverses  ;  but 
the  very  victories  and  the  triumphs  of  their  enemies  would  teach  them 
discipline  and  infuse  uito  tin  m  a  spirit  which  would  ultimately  be 
the  ruin  of  their  opp.eshors.  Un<!er  these  circumstances,  he  should 
put  it  to  the  House,  whether  it  would  be  prudent  or  wise  to  abandon 
Portugal  ?  The  last  Austrian  war  h.ul  arisen  in  a  great  measure  out 
of  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula.  During  the  progress  of  that  war, 
however  calamitous  its  result  had  proved,  it  would  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion c  f  the  House,  that  one  other  day's  successful  resistance  of  the 
French  army  by  the  Austrians,  might  have  ovei  thrown  the  accumu- 
lated power  of  the  enemy.  That  such  events  might  again  take  place, 
was  not  impossible.  No  man  could  anticipate  what  might  arise  of 
this  description  in  the  course  of  a  short  period,  and  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  world  j  but  as  long  as  the  contest  was  or  could 
be  maintained  in  the  Peninsula,  he  considered  it  the  best  policy  of 
this  country  to  support  and  promote  it.'* 

MR.  shi:ridan. 
July  21,  1812. — On  mociii^^  for  Papers  relative  to  tJie  Overture 

Jlr  Peacejrofti  France. 

"  He  must  hear  some  very  strong  ara  iments  to  the  contrary,  before 
be  would  be  convinced  that  the  late  otter  of  negotiation  from  France 
did  not  d«ser\e  the  character  which  he  had  given  to  it  on  a  recent  oc- 
casion— thill  il*did  not  de-erve  to  be  called  pertidious,  insidious,  and 
ini»uiting.  Perficlicuis,  because  it  called  u\x)n  us  to  be  guil.y  of  the 
grosvi  St  perhiU  to  our  allies.  Insidious,  because  it  was  evidently 
written  wifli  the  e(.iivirtion,  that  the  proposal  which  it  contained 
could  not  be  actt  pt'-d,  and  was  not  meant  as  a  tonajide  offer  to  us ; 
for  he  exone'aieJ  the  policy  of  the  emperor  oriulcr  of  France  (he 
cared  not  which  be  was  called,  and  considered  any  dispute  upon  that 
.point  as  a  niatier  of  silly  etiquette)  from  the  imputation  of  holding 
our  undcrs!.  ndiii:^w  jn  such  contempt,  as  to  imagine  we  should  be  in- 
duced to  belik  v  '  lor  a  moment,  that  the  French  government  thought 
or  meant,  that  their  otei  tore  should  really  be  acceded  to  by  the  Bri- 
tish. Jnsultino;,  because  it  affected,  on  certain  flimsy  .pretences,  to 
induce  the  Biiii^h  government  to  d  part  from  the  mosi  sacred  and 
honourable  eng  igemenis,  and  to  abandon 'ber  characteristic  faith  with 
her  all  es.  I'o  (he  reply  of  our  government  the  lulerof^nce  re- 
lumed no  answer.     Some  pto^e   were  surprised  at  this.     It  by  no 
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means  surprised  him.  Buonaparte  never  cared  for  any  answer  to  his 
original  pioposition.  The  fact  was,  ihiu  ^lu'njhjt  piv  j  osinon  wa-j 
made,  he  was  in  the  heal  of  a  noui^tintio'i  wj'fi  \\w  Ru>-'  >ri  .^ovt^rn- 
menl,  and  feeling  that  the  nesroti  \\m>i\  was  not  goini;  on  > ;  --vicc;  -fii  ly 
as  he  coultJ  wish,  he  sent  to  Grejt  Bni.nn  thi.^  ou-riiirc*  vvMch  w.  l,nd 
received,  hopinsj  thai  an  impres.Mon  f'aviuinible  fo  hi^  \'\  wc  nii^h?  be 
made  on  the  Russian  C.ibinet,  when  ihey  'jIjouKI  find,  |i.a>  lo  :•;>•  lin 
peace  with  England,  he  was  willing  not  ((;  pdN'i  thi*  bouuJ  ay  of  his 
don)inions  beyond  iha  P>reiiees,  to  guarnrce  the  '.n  Itjic^i  conce  of 
Sicily,  ike.  bat  certainly  nut  entertaining^  the  in^ulliiig  expeclalioii  ihat 
this  stratagem  could  decLive  tne  British  ^.nernuient." 

*'  He  was  persnaced  that  Napoleon  would  Jaogh  at  \Lo^r  who 
thought  he  seriously  meant  to  carry  on  a  lu'g.itiat.on  for  pe.,  c  with 
Great  Britain.  If  we  cou'.d  p"n':'i  ite  inio  his  thoughts,  v\f  should 
find  the  course  of  them  running  thus  --•  J  will  send  to  ihe  Ri^ssian 
cabinet,  to  terrify  them  with  the  pici-^pcct  of  mv  cone  uirtr  a  peace 
with  England,  entirely  disadvantageous  to  Russia  1  am  c'jnipelled 
to  go  to  war  with  Russia,  and,  for  the  purpo-r  of  i'.tin.i dating  that 
power,  I  will  dc-lre  the  acquiescence  of  Great  Brita'.'  in  a  pf  t-ndtd 
negotiation  for  peace.  I  want  1 50,000  men  out  of  Spain.  {  ^  il 
tell  England,  that  I  wish  she  would  release  »hem  by  wiihdiau'nj;  i-er 
troops,  that  I  may  use  them  in  my  design?!  against  Russm.  1  s^-  an- 
swer of  England  will  be — *  What  is  \ouri|uarrel  wl'h  Rr-^^i'  ?'  I 
reply—'  Becau"^e  she  inexorablyrefoses  toassi*»t  me  In  ^.cstroyr  g  hat 
maritime  strength,  and  those  maritime  pr  \  riples,<)ii  v\  nic>i  .i..;  <  yi.ur 
existence  as  n  great  nation  de|xnd»*.  Becau-e  Ru^F»a  wd*  jkh  j  .n 
with  me  in  destroyins^  the  sinews  of  your  power,  I  ni,.ke  ^v  r  upon  . 
Russia;  I  a-jk  you,  England,  to  lend  me  >onr  as'.is-.ance  ^  nd  when 
I  have  achieved  my  obj^r,  1  wdl  cnme  back  to  Snain,  d^/Jhallbe 
very  much  obliged.'  For  his  part,  he  could  ^ee  ro  pn  per  an>we'  to 
a  proposition  which  veiled  sucli  intentions  as  these,  bi-t  precisely  that 
which  the  Noble  Lord  had  given  " 

**  If  ever  there  was  a  lime  at  which  Groat  Britain  migiit  and  ought 
to  make  a  grand  struggle,  it  was  tlie  present." 

^'  It  was  a  libel  false  as  hell,  to  say,  i'\?X  Great  Britain  ever  foully 
availed  herself  of  her  maniime  superiority.  If  there  .  e  those  (con- 
tinued Mr.  S.),  who  think  that  any  purtic.not  the^*^  rights  mig'ii  be 
advantageously  surrendered,  1  tell  them,  that  1  for  one,  and  i  an  sore 
that  1  am  only  echoing  the  sentiments  of  the  H«nise.  would  tidier 
scuttle  this  Island  of  Knghmd.  and  aduw  ii  to  ne  <»vei  whelmed  by 
the  surrounding  ocean,  than  I  would  surrender  one  iota  ot  that 
charter  which  has  appended  to  it  the  seal  of  nature  il^elt,  and  ul.ieh 
(\  speak  it  with  reverence),  enjoys  the  guarantee  of  Pumdence,  ma- 
nifested in  the  high  glory  and  prosperity  of  ibis  renowned  nation/' 

F.ARL   TKWPLK. 

May  2,   1809. — On  moving  Resoltitiofis  amdemninir  ihe  conduct 
of  affairs  in  Spain. 
*'  They   were  to  decide  upon  iho-^e  persons  only  whose  incapacity 
and  misconduct  were  the  cause  why  even  British  valout  had  failed  of 
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success  J  why  tb^  energies  of  frepdom  and  tbe  spirit  of  bt^mt^k^ 
been  ineffectual  in  the  Arduous  ^onte^t  In  which  thq  country  ^nl 
engaged ;  by  whc^e  misconduct  the  last  brilliant  spark  (bat  Ji(^|^^ 
of  tbe  spirit  olT  Europe  bad  been  stifled  ard  extinguished." 

*'  Buonaparte  always  ^ew  to  his  object  upon  the  wipgs  of  tha 
eagle^  whilst  the  Noble  Lord  (Loid  Casilereagb)  ci^pt  qo  tbe  bac)^ 
of  a  tortoise  to  oppose  him." 

MISCELL^^.NIES. 

A  Dialogue  hctween  a  C^lvlaist  and  a  Deist. 
X^alvinisl.  It  ^aems  tt»  nae  ver/  slraxige,  that  you  who  zr^  sp 
accurate  in  your  moral  conduct,  cannot  be  induced  to  admit  tb^ 
doctrines  of  Cbri«tiauUy  ?  DcLi.  My  phjection  is,  that  some 4>fyMqr 
principles  contradict  mj  notions  of  tic  Deity,  anil,  therefore^  lean* 
not  with  bonesiv  profess  a  belief  in  th^  rest  as  comiog  from  bind. 
C.  Is  it  p  jislbJe  that  any  christian  doctrines  can  contradict  your  notioof 
of  the  Deity;  pray  what  may  those  notions  be?  /}.  Tbat  heU# 
being  of  Justice  and  Goodness.  C.  Surely  Christianity  teaches  thai 
in  the  fullest  extc^t }  /).  Very  partially,  as  it  seems  to  me.  C.  Yoo 
perbans  have  unusual  ideas  concerning  justice  and  goodnen }  p^  ^> 
conceive  of  them  as  men  in  general.  C.  That  is  not  sufiicient,  fpc 
the  Deity  is  a  being  of  infinite  justice  and  goodnessi  whicik  iofioUy 
our  finit<^  understandings  pannot  comprebeod.  JD.  But  he  is  alaQ»# 
beinff  of  infinite  wisdono^,  which  does  not  prove  that  miankind  ar^ 
absolute  idiots,  and  incapable  of  a  single  r^t  conception,  so  ncitbef 
docs  hh  infinite  justice  render  false  our  ideas  of  rig^bt  and  wr<»§^ 
7'hey  are  true  so  far  as  they  go,  and  whatevei^  appears  cootradictoirj  tq 
them«  must  be  deemed  by  us  unjust.  If  this  be  oot  tbe  case,  ve  ei^ 
^1  at  sea,  aud  have  neither  card  nor  compass  to  steer  by.  C.  Bpt  yoq 
inust  make  some  allowance  for  our  )tmiied  understandings  ^  D.  Cer<^ 
taioly,  as  I  allow  that  a  foot  rule  will  not  measure  infinite  space,  stil]^ 
I  assert  that  no  part  of  infinite  space  can  prove  our  foot-rule  l#  be  a 
lalse  measure.  C,  You  will  aUow  too»  that  from  superior  knowledge^ 
his  justice  must  be  more  accurate  than  ours  ?  D.  No  oue  caf  pf«- 
tend  to  judge^  if  all  the  facts  are  oot  fairly  before  him  f  but  nowljr^ 
when  we  ourselves  are  solely  concerned,  if  our  reasons  are  not  to^ 
dc^^'^nded  on,  and  our  potions  of  right  and  wrong  are  to  be  submexgeji 
in  the  obscure  of  infinity.  Surely,  then,  to  appeal  to  mj  upder-* 
standing,  and  aim  a&  my  conviction,  mast  be  absurd.  C  Well>  tbfOui 
graniliig  that  some  ihi:'gs  ipay  be  above  our  reason,  you  will  io  tbe^ 
next  place  allow  whatever  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  tbe  io6ai^ 
wisdom  of  (he  Deity  ?  Z).  Certainly,  observing,. bo weKer^ that yoa 
are  net  lo  insist  upop  t^at  tenet  beiug  above  re^o>  whifch  is  coo« 
trary  to  i;  ?  C  No  j  that  is  the  error  of  the  papists,  but  with  these 
provisoes,  what  principles  of  ours  contradict  your  notions  ?  D.  Vour 
priiHMplcs  of  flection,  reprobation,  and  predestination,  contradicf  every 
idea  1  can  f jnn  of  divine  goodness  and  jostice.  C.  Perhaps  you  may 
never  have  been  rightly  informed  of  those  prioeiples,  thejr  aoey^oever 
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bave  been  ftill/  stated  to  yoo  >    D.  That  is  veiy  possible ;  be  so  good 
as  to  iavoar  me  witb^  your  statement  of  tbem.     C,  First,  then,  I 
suppose,  we  are  both  agreed  that  the  Creator  is  a  being  of  infioito 
'Wisdom  and  power,  be  therefore  must  have  foreseen  every  ihirg  which 
<:an  or  will  happen.    Of  coarse  everything  roust  happen  as  he  has 
foreseen  k.    D.  Do  you  meap,  then,  that  the  whole  system  of  the 
world,    with    all   its   events    of    whatever  kind,  were  contrived 
^eaigoedly,    and   afbrethougbt    by  the    Deity  ?      C.  I  think  that 
^^  without   his    eternal    and  unchangeable  determinations,  nothing 
H    ever    done    by  any  one,    neither    generally   nor   individually, 
cot  even  those   deeds  excepted,  which  are  evil  and    detestable/' 
<5«rtV  Theological  Tracts,  p.\7U   VoLI.)        "  Therefore,  since 
nothing   happens  accidentally,    nor  doth    the  Deity  ever    change 
bis' design,  it  is  dear  that  God'not  only  foresaw,  but  also  determined 
to  create  the  human  race  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  his  glory,  by 
saving  some  in  his  mercy  without  any  cause,  and  condemning  others 
hy  his  just  decision.**  p.  14.     D.  But  if  all  these  were  alike  in  them- 
•aelves,  how  can  this  Isns  just  ?     C,  ••  Justice  depends  on   the  will  of 
God,  and  not  the  will  of  God  on  the  quality  of  things,  it  being 
flecessary  that  God  should  determine  on  any  measure  before  it  can  be 
just,  so  that  f  hequalities  of  events  depend  on  the  wiH  of  God  as  their 
«ause.**  p.  339.     D,  I  grant  that  whatever  a  being  of  infinite  justice 
wills  roust  be  jOst ;  but  you  will  recollect  that  the  question  at  present 
Vftween  ns  is,  whether  these  principles  of  election  and  reprobation 
•can  be  willed  or  not?"     C.  Do  you,  then,  suppose  it  possible  for 
wtj  thing  to  bRve  happened  contrary  to  his  will,  or  without  hia 
IcDo^edge?      D.  Not    without  his    permission.     But  surely    it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  world  should  have  bad  a  certain  freedom  of 
choice.     C,  Ifevents  were  contingent,  how  could  they  be  foreseen  ? 
2>.  To  foresee  is  a  divine  attribute,  1^  which  we  can  form  no  idea,  I 
can,  therefore,  allow  of  no  at^ument  deduced  therefrom,  until  it  be 
4rst  clearly  understood.     C.  lliere  cannot  be  much  difficulty  in  that. 
Do  yod  Aot  foresee  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  ?     D,  Yes,  and 
my  foresight  has  no  contronl  on  his  rising.  C.  It  would,  if  you  could 
foreseeooly  what  must  happen.     D,  But  that  I  cannot  do,  nor  can  I 
Ibrm  any  idea  of  my  foresight  rendering  necessary  what  1  do  foresee. 
For  example,  i  foresee  that  the  man  entering  yonder  ale-house  will    ' 
come  otit  intoxicated,  and  from  long  knowledge  of  him  am  thorough-' 
^convinced  that  this  wit4  be  the  case.     But  he  is  by  no  means  affect- 
ed by  my  foresight.     C,  No,  because  you  are  not  infallible.     D,  How 
would  it  be  if  I  was  ?     C.  That  i  cannot  comprehend  not  being 
infallible  myself.     D-  Then  let  ns  dismiss  a  pr'mciple  understood  by 
neither  of  us,  and  .let  us  take  another  view  oftiiisbystem,  adopted,  you 
jay,  -not  from  necessity  but  dioice.     Pray,  are  yoyr  elect  all  patterns 
of  goodness  in  this"  life,  and  do  they  much  exceed  the  bad  in  number  ? 
,C  Oh,  no.     They  are  much  the  fewest,   not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
whole,  and  so  for  from  being  the  best,  a  great  many  oi  them  are 
Ihe  worst,  almo<it  to  the  very  last  moments  of  their  life,  to  shew  that 
jtbej  are  .accepted  fbrnogood  tljey  have  done.  (See  RobmstTCs  Scrip, 
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Sffsf.  p.2Q\.  Vol.1.)  *'  Nay,  n^my  of  the  rejected  conduct  ihem- 
seivo-  in  .1  veiy  morjl  and  t'H.-?nl  manner,  so  as  to  have  all  ihe  appear- 
ance of  being  el'-'Cl."  {Uixarp.  191.  /  f'/.  /.)  D,  Surely  ;his  is 
str:Mii»^-.  \V'uu!d  It  not  h-^.ve  bi^en  l-euer  that  the  elect  should  have 
be-'i.  !»r!!tt'rn>  of  ^^oo 'tjt-^s,  wuuid  not  this  hp.ve  bette^  justified  the 
peculia?  favr.  ■;  slv^^ii  thcni  ?  T  'i  he  reJ  case  is  this:  *'  The  Lor-d 
that  he  ni.  jit  «.\crci:'e  ;h.^  lU  'jn  foi  ill  i.strating  his  own  glory, 
jiie  ":-t^d  a  ccrii'u  way  for  himhclf  according  to  his  own  inhnite 
\vi-(;',ni,  ilike  tor  the  elect  niiu  reprobuic.  For  since  he  had 
d  t'/Tir»'iiL\l  to  ^i\c  a  leiijarkable  spccluK'n  of  his  mercy  in  the 
s:»^';Uion  of  i!)i  elrcr  .lud  also  to  prove  himself  a  just  judcje  in 
C'»n(!(Mj^ning  I'lf  rt  I  /i.-ii^-,  it  wa,  nt'CCMsary  to  render  both,  parties 
obstinalt:  sirirrs,  I  i.  ht*  nji^ht  ha\e  mercy  on  all  believers  (the 
eLct  to  wii.  It.r  \:M\)  is  the  peculiar  gift  of  God  to  them)  and,  on  the 
otiK-r  h  Hid.  IV  .;ht  find  tronnd  tor  a  just  sentence  on  those  to  whom 
it  was  not  givc-n  10  believe  or  10  know  the  mysteries  of  God."  P.  177> 
}it'%n.  -I).  I  roally  am  more  puzzKd  than  ever.  At  this  rate  sin 
and  'lie  f4il  of  Adam  mast  have  bv^en  agreeable  events  to  tl»e  Deity  ? 
C.  Thi^  i".  iriiC,  in  a  certain  degree.  For  *'  though  it  was  the  vo- 
luntary act  of  Adam,  yet  it  did  not  happen  contrary  to  the  will*of 
God,  whom  it  pleased  in  a  wonderful  but  incompreherwible  manner. 
Ha\'ng  determined  the  end,  it  is  necessary  that  he  also  should  contrive 
the  causes  leading  to  that  end  *  P.  179-  D  But  thus  to  compass 
the  end.  il  must  have  been  necessary  to  deprive  man  of  his  free  will 
and  so  leduce  him  to  the  .state"  of  a  mere  machine.  C,  If  be  was 
entirely  deprived  of  fri  e  will  he  could  not  be  guilty.  Therefore  such 
a  free  vvilj  is  left  us,  tliat  we  should  sin  voluntarily,  fly  from  God, 
hate  him,  and  be  ab'e  neither  to  hear  him,  nor  believe  in  him,  nor 
acknowleflge  the  gift  of  God,  nor  even  think  any  thing  good,  in 
short  such'  that  we  should  be  wholly  subject  to  anger  and  cursing. 
P.  18.5.  D.  Freewill  couMsts  in  being  able  to  choose  any  of  two  or 
more  motives.  Where  a  man  can  choose  only  one,  and  that  the 
most  contrary  to  his  reason,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  regard  him  as 
enjo)in:^  ni<y  freedom,  nor  how  you  prove  him  to  be  other  than  a 
mere  j  a^sive  machine,  like  an  horse  securely  harnessed  to  a  mill, 
who  must  go  round  and  round  without  the  possibility  of  advancing 
straight  forward.  Yet  even  this  scheme  cannot  surely  regch  thofe 
who  died  in  their  infancy,  and  therefore  incapable  of  sin.  They, 
I  hope,  escape?  C.  You  should  recollect  "  that  the  whole  human 
race  being  thus  spontaneously  falien  into  this  wretched  condition, 
God  who  justly  curses  the  reprobate,  inasmuch  as  they  are  corrupt, 
e.serciscs  his  just  anger  on  some  of  them  as  soon  as  ever  they  are 
borni"  P.  190.  D.  And  how  are  the^e  together  with  the  decent 
and  moral  reprobates  of  whom  yon  before  spoke  to  be  treated  in  the  . 
next  world  ?  C.  The  elect  are  promoted  to  unspeakable  and  eternal 
happiness.  The  rejected  are  condemned  to  misery  as  unspeakable  and 
as  ett^rnal.  D.  For  wiiat  j)urpose  is  this  extensive  and  deadly  appa- 
rarus  contrived?  C.  **  Neither  the  happiness  of  the  elect,  nor  the 
punibbnient  of  the  reprobate,  is  the  ultimate  end  of  the  councils  of 
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God,  but  the  illustrailon  of  his  own  glc^ry."  P.  ]7p.  D.  This  plan 
carhot  exiiibil  any  proof  of  mercy  at  least  ?  C.  Yes,  assuredly. 
"  tor  if  Jod  had  s:ived  a  single  person  only  out  of  the  whole  wt>.!d, 
'that  mercy  would  have  exceexlfd,  beyond  all  idea,  his  s>everiiy  to  ihe 
test  of  the  world  who  peri-h."  P.  335.  as  I  will  t-ne^eavour  to 
explain  to  you.  D.  Never  at:empt  it.  Let  n  e  ^e  il  I  c^-mprehtncl 
your  plan.  Yonr  Deity,  then,  for  the  sake  of  exlnbiiing  his  gh^ry,  (it 
does  not  appear  whose  praise  was  to  beohtained  at  tnis  price)  has  con- 
trived a  w<»rld  such  that  sin  and  injast'ce  nuist  nece-jsardy  abf)nnd 
here,  and  be  pr-tctised  by  nineteen  tvvtntitths  lA  it*,  inhitbitants, 
and    hereafter   niuereenihs   of  these   must  l>e  everh?5''r]gly  miserable. 

C.  These   are  conseqiienci's    nece-jsanU  flowing  tiom  tirsi  principles. 

D.  That  I  deny.  Such  a  system  co.dd  never  em;mate  fiom  a  i^ood 
being,  he  would  rather  not  have  created  a  single  being  besides  hinibeif, 
than  derive  glory  from  sudi  accumulated  v:ce  and  nii*ery. 


LUCIEN  BUOXaPARTE. 


To  the  Editor, 

Sir, — Having  looked  with  wonder  at  the  inclination  of  many  to- 
ward Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  having  observed  many  here  m  Lon« 
don  having  the  same  propensity  touard  his  brother  Lucien.  by  assert- 
ing thrit  be  was  in  esli.iiatior'  in  Wop.  ^tti shire  ;  and  h.iving  occasioa 
to  take  a  trip  to  Wt)rcester,  I  d(  lern^ined  lo  examln*^  niirii:teiy  into 
the  truth  of  thi'<  as^iertiou. 

When  I  arrived  at  Worcester,!  loand  t^at  this  esthitatlon  arose  solely 
from  the  attentioti  of  six  cits  of  Wo.cester,  ::'ia  v^ne  widow-  bt  witched. 
When  Lucien  had  his  masquerad.',  t'  cse,  \v:t'.  their  fjntilijs.  ui^^ed 
all  they  eould,  like  the  oonkey  who  had  ;o=r  his  tail,  it.  if  as  ihey 
did,  and  make  the  numoer  greater.  Several  did  this  out  ot  .unosicy, 
but  not  two  of  the  gentry  of  liie  county  ever  locked  at  l.im  j  and 
how  the  rest  ot  the  neighbourhood  disapproved  of  the  [iroceedings,  you 
may  learn  from  the  subjoined  paper,  which  was  put  forth  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Worcester. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

VERUS. 

London,  May  20,  1814. 


THE  LAST  PROCLAMATION  OF  BUONAPARTE, 

Napoleon,  late  Emperor  of  the  French,  Kint^  ot  Italy,  Protector  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  Grand  Arbiter  of  the  Fate  of  Na- 
tions, 8tc  &c.  6CC.  &c.  Ific.  but  now,  h\  [X  rmiss'on  of  the  jlhed  sove- 
reigns. Exile  in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  an  Outcast  from  Society,  a  Fugitive 
and  a  Vagabond. 

To  all  our  late  Friends,  Supporters,  and  Admirers  in  fVurceUer, 
WuERBAS  it  having  been  represented  to  us^  at  our  Court,  boiden  on 
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Iioard  the  sbrp  C2S\td  a  Transport,  in  whieh  we  were  saiUflg  to  om 
4]lti(Bate  destination  in  this  isiaad,  that  many  of  our  lafe  adfnire¥s  in 
Worcester  were  deei'ly  lamencing  our  sudden  downfall  4  and  as  m 
oar  rcwreofient  the  company  of  our  loving  friends  Will  be  most  ac- 
.eepiable.  We  hweby  invite  all  who  -feel  dissali\fied  with  peace  an<i 
prosperity^  to  follow  our  late  royal  person  to  this  island  of  oat  exile, 
where  we  promise  thena  every  advtnceraent  and  dignity  about  our 
person  and  government  as  shall  be  suitable  to  their  several  capacities; 
and  from  the  extent  of  territory  now  in  our  possession  {^ght  miles 
iv  two)  estates  and  domains,  for  tho  support  of  their  several  dtgoitieSi 
frball  be  awarded  them. 

Given  at  otir  Courts  thi«  firs^  year  of  our  sovereignty  of  the  tslaDJ 
of  Elbd.  . 

NAPOLEON, 

Representation  h/  the  London  Clergy,  relative  to  the  suits  eommmcei 

under  the  act  of  43  G^^  3«  Cap,  84.  huHihly  submitted  to  the  cm* 

sideration  qf  the  members  (^  bath  houses  of  parliament* 

Noticesiof  action  having  been  sent  to  numbers  of  beneficed  mes 

in  different  dioceses  for  non -residence,  the  clergy  inoorporated  hj 

the  name  of  the  president  and  fellows  of  Sion  college  witbtn  the 

City  of  London,  odve  collected  and  invettigit^d  t^e  cases  of  those 

of  their  own  body,  who  have  received  such  Notices.    Beioj^  saCisfied^ 

ftota  the  iovestigatioo  that  (has  been  made,  as  to  themselves,  and 

persuaded,  ftota  the  informatioii  f^ey  have  fecjeived,  respeiiting  oiUersy 

that  there  exists  bat  a  yexy  small  portion  of  posit  rve  de&c^t,  a  gainst 

the  spirit  of  the  act,  they  respectfully  submit  the.  feUowing  statemcou^. 

to  the  consideration  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  whoq(i  ih^ 

are.ahXTOUS  to  regard  as  their  efiSciei:^  friends  xa  this  ^iigenoe* 

By  an  dct  pf  Henry  VI  If.  every  benoficed  per^>n  fi^as  subject  to 
H  fine  of  lOl.  for  every  month  tliat  he  should  be  non-resident  on  one 
of  his  benefices  $  with  a  proviso,  that  no  prosecution  should  be  retco- 
ifpeetive,  for  a  longer  teroi  than  the  twelve  mootjh^  iciuniedruitelyprep 
<Seding. 

^Prosecutions  having  been  instknted  snder  that  <atct  about  ibnrteen 
years  ago,  an  act  was  passed  in  1 803,  the  purpose  oi  which,  as  stated 
in  the  preamble,  ^a<i  not  only  ''  to  make  more  effectual  provisions  for 
enforcing  the  residence  of  spiritual  persons  .on  their  benefices,"  hut 
also  **  to  protect  them  from  vexatious  prosecutions.** 

The  result,  however,  has  been  such  as  they  persuade  tiieoiselveB 
wa»  not  intended  by  the  legislature.  The  peDalrletf  Ittpos^  ftj  tins 
set,  are,  one  third,  of  the  yearly  inconfiie  of  the  benefice,  for  a  000- 
fiesidence  of  three  monrhs  in  the  year )  one  half,  for  six  months  ^  two 
Itlirds,  for  eight  months  ^  and  three  fourths,  for  thiei  whole  year : 
penalties  which  attach  in  their  foil  extent^  no  less  to  o0eDces  fW)m 
ignorance  or  kiadvertence  against  tlie  letter,  than  to  those  which  ^e 
agninst  the  spirit,  of  the  act:  the  whole  of  such  forfeiture  to  got^ 
the  person,  whd^  s5all  mforitt  nA  soe  fot  tte  satA^.  Add  to  diis^ 
^iMt  aalifi^tatioa  oi  tidie,  for  wUob  peoaitioa  ioay  h6  enforce^  \§ 
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avsigi^ed  by  ibis  act ;  except  in  one  case,  in  which  a  bar  ma^r  be  pat 
fo  a  reti'ospectire  $vk,  namelj,  a  full  year'a  actual  residence  on  tht 
j^oetice. 

Penalties  levied  to  this  extent,  and  the  law  allows  of  no  mitigation^ 
Iffizy  involve  the  families  of  clerQrmen  in  the  greatest  distress^  an4 
in  some  cases,  in  absolute  ruin. 

A  great  number  of  suits  have  been  commenced,  not  bj  a  stranger 
unconn<^ct«4  with  the  clergy,  but  by  a  secretary  to  four  bishops,  to 
,\l(^hom,  in  every  difficulty  or  doubt  in  points  of  law,  the  clergy  might 
neason^bly  look  for  advice  and  assistance.  But  in  sonoe  instances, 
jfistead  of  being  benefitted  by  his  advice  and  assistance,  they  state  them- 
aelvet  to  have  been  placed  in  their  present  situation  by  his  neglect, 
and  in  others,  he  has  availed  himself  of  that  information,  which  hia 
juraation  afibrded  him,  to  their  prejudice. 

The  case  has  appeared  so  hard,  as  to  call  for  tlie  prompt  inter- 
^rence  of  the  legislature  ;  and  an  act  has  been  passed  to  suspend  all 
|»rocaediDg8  in  law  for  a  limited  time. 

It  a{^ars  npon  Investigation,  that  almost  all  the  suits  now  pending 
jail  under  one  or  other  of  those  descriptions,  in  which  non-residence 
on  certain  stipulations  is  allowed.  The  ground  of  action  in  almost 
every  instance  is  some  omisbion  in  point  of  form,  proceeding  either 
from  an  inadvertency,  or  an  error  of  judgment,  which  exposes  tkose 
concerned,  not  tp  a  moderate  fine,  but  to  the  full  penalties  of  culpable 
'pon-resldencc, 

Tbbe  more  cirf  am«taotial. — T^e  actk>ns  fall  into  two  classes  j-— 
against  those,  wliu  having  pleas  of  exemption  allowed  by  the  act, 
have  omitted  to  mfike  the  requisite  notification  to  the  bishop  ;— and 
against  those,  who  have  not  be<^n  duly  and  constantly  provided  with 
a  licence  oJF  non-residence  fro.n  the  bishop.   ■ 

The  omission  in  the  former  case,  tOTfofify  their  plea  of  exfiL^tion, 
aaay  ba  fairly  consiniad  in  the  li|^t  of  toddvertency,  info  wblih  a 
^saao  might  aasily  fall,  even  after  giving  what  lie  RMgbt  suppose  a 
d^  atteecion  to  the  act  itself.  A  beneficed  man>,  wbo  has  som« 
other  4oty  which  reqi^fes  hia  at^danee  id  another  place,  consohs 
this  act,  and  finds  his  case  aroeng  thoae,  which  are  e»ucBeraled  in 
tht  l^tb  seetiofi,  to  this  eifect  s-»'' No  spiritual  person,  aetnally 
itcviog  as  chaplaiA  to  the  House  af  CeoiniOM,  oc  as  clerk  or  depoty 
clcsk  of  hia  M«^esty*a  closet,  &c.  &c.  lee.  or  aa  schoohaester  or 
vsbar  of  Westminster  sehool,  shall  be  liaUe  to  any  of  the  pains  aod 
penalties  or  forfeitures  in  this  or  any  former  act,  for  any  non-re^ideoce 
on  his  benefice,  any  thing  io  this  or  in  any  former  act  contained  to 
thecontranrnotyrithstanding.*'  ' 

Satisfiedf  wirb  a  declaration  apparently  so  dedsjve,  he  fooks  no 
finrther,  and  consequently  does  not  discover,  that,  in  order  to  avail 
Jkhnself  of  his  plea  of  exemption,  be  must  give  in  a  notrfication  of 
the  same,  within  a  given  time,  to  the  bishop. 

Aitiong  those  who  have  notices  of  action  served  agaTn^t  them, 
on  the  gfomid  of  the  san^e  omission,  are  several,  probably  the 
greater  nomb^r,  who^  having  more  benefices  than  one,  are  dblj^  re* 
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siJent  upon  one  of  them.     0»^  the  necessity  ofmakin;^  such  notifi- 
caiion,  strong  doubts  are  expressed  by  professional  men.* 

To  the  saiue  class  must  be  referred  the  prebendaries  of  St.  Paul's, 
tno6i  of  whom  have  notices  of  action,  though,  except  the  resideo- 
tiaries,  lliey  have  no  prebendal  hou-^e  to  reside  in.    . 

The  latter  class  of  notices  applies  to  such  as  have  not  been  duly 
provided  with  a  licence  of  non-residence  frono  the  bishop. 

The  greater  part  of  the'.e  have  had  licences  for  former  periods, 
wh'ih  are  since  expired.  Some  of  these,  through  mv-re  inadvertency, 
omiMed  in  proper  time  to  apply  for  a  renewal ;  and  others  actually  did 
app!v,  and  were  allowed  them  by  the  bishop,  but  failed  to  receive  them, 
as  th  »  slate,  through  the  neglect  or  misconduct  of  the  secretary. 

Tlie  h^gi-ilaiure  have  already  expressed  their  sense  of  the  general 
harii«»hip  by  interposing  to  su.^l>end,  lor  a  limited  lime,  the  actions 
coMniiencvd.  When  they  are  informed,  that  the  offence^  against  the 
act,  in  luuost  all  the  inatauces  where  suits  are  instituted,  have  been 
more  against  the  letter  than  the  spirit,  and  in  some  instances,  not 
thpMgh  the  neglect  of  the  clergy  themselves,  but  through  the  fault 
of  i.»o  very  person,  who  now,  by  himself  or  by  his  agents,  prosecutes 
the  suit  ;  that  hardbhip  will  be  more  apparent.  And  when  it  is  consi- 
deied,  that  such  otfences  will  be  visited  with  the  same  severe  punish- 
ment, as  the  most  wilful  violations  of  the  act,  and  that  many  clergy- 
men, will  be  reduced  to  great  d  stress,  and  some  to  utter  ruin,  by  the 
enforcement  of  the  penihies;  is  it  urreasonable  to  hope,  that  the  le- 
gislature may  be  moved  to  pass  an  act  of  indemnity,  with  such  modifi- 
cations and  exceptions  as  to  thera  in  their  wisdom  shall  seem  expe- 
dient ? 
Slon  College,  March  l4lh,   1814. 


We  are  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst  has  brought  in  a 
bill  to  stop  the  further  progress  of  the!»e  prosecutions,  to  whicti  a  very 
different  designation  might,  wi  h  propriety,  be  a^)plied.  We  hope 
that  the  bishops,  henceforth,  will  lake  particular  care  to  select  for 
their  secretary,  men  who  ^^ill  not  avail  themselves  of  their  situations 
for  qualifying  themselves  tor  the  office  "of  informers  against  Iheir 
clergy  j  and  for  the  instiimion  of  suits  wliic*>  must  involve  in  ruin 
a  description  of  persons,  vs  lio  are,  on  all  accounts,  entitled  to  our 
respect  and  veneration,  and  whom  the  prelates  are  bound,  by  every 
tie  of  duly,   to  protect.    ^ 


*  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  returns  of  non-residents  under  this 
act,  are  calculated  iii  some  cases  «o  make  an  eironeous  impression  to 
the  disalvantage  of  the  c  ergy  -.  in  the  case  of  those,  who,  dividing 
their  ye  jrly  residence  bet  ween  two  of  their  benefices,  are  returned 
non-resident  on  both  j  as  also  in  the  case  of  those,  who,  doing  their 
own  duty,  are  non-residents  by  licence,  on  account  of  unfitness,  or 
want  of  house. 
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Sii,  To  the  Editor, 

Tho  du3  attention  which  you  have  paid  to  the  concerns  of  the 
British  colonies,  and  also  to  those  of  the  shipping  interest  of  this  coun- 
try, induces  me  to  hope  that  you  will  feel  pleasure  in  extending  the 
knowledgf'  of  a  most  able  and  argumentative  speech  on  the  latter 
subject,  which  wis  lately  delivered  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  correct  copy  of  which  1  inclose  fur  the 
purpose  of  insertion  in  your  valuable  work. 

I  am,  your  constant  reader, 

BRITANlNICUS. 


The  .^uhstmwe  of  the  Speech  of  VVi  iaaam  Harrison,  Esq.  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Gnnmotis,  on  East 
India  built  shippings  on  Monday y  April  18,  1814,  Sir  Robert 
Peely  Bart,  in  the  Cliair, 

Mr,  Harrison  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  English  Ship  builders, 

I  have  endeavoured  to  avail  myself  of  the  time  which  has  been 
given  by  the  committee  to  compress  this  case  as  much  as  possible, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  learned  gentleman  with  me,  Mr, 
Adolphus,  and  the  solicitor,  whose  general  intelligence  and  parti- 
cular knowledge  upon  this  subject  is  so  well  known,  I  shall  be  able 
to  bring  this  question  within  a  much  narrower  compass  than  has 
generally  been  conceived  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  cominittee  must 
be  aware,  that  both  with  reference  to  the  private  interests  which  I 
represent,  and  also  the  public  interest,  and  with  reference  to  the 
consequences  which,  I  think.  I  shall  establish,  must  follow  from 
this  bill  passing  into  a  law,  it  is  by  much  the  most  important  ques- 
tion which  has,  within  my  rerolic^^tion,  been  broii^h  bet'oie  par- 
liament. I  have  no  hesitation  in  sa^ijig,  that  I  think  it  oi'  moi"  im- 
portance than  the  question  uhrh  continued  so  long  under  discussion 
in  this  room  Inst  year — that  it  involves  hirger  national  interests,  and 
greater  political  and  g^eneral  consequt^  ices,  ami  questions  much  more 
'deeply  connected  wiiti  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  thf  conirry  in 
every  respect,  than  the  question  last  year,  a*  to  the  moiiopoly  of  the 
East  India  trad^. 

Sir,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  shew,  tint  the  go.  1'.  men  f  repre- 
sent are  aftectetl,  deeply  affected,  by  this  bill;  ttut  they  are  in  a 
condition  to  present  liieuihelves  before  you  »s  p- i  li  i.fis,  from  the 
nature  of  their  siiiiation,  and  the  efferi  this  bin  will  produce  upon 
their  interests  ;  that  they  have  clalii-;  on  the  jublio  att  ntion,  from 
*  the  ashi.M.ti.ce  ihey  have  afforded  to  t  u'  nati.>nal  c4  th!i<hnic»»ts  j  tf  at 
no^'.iifi;  has  occurred  in  the  m »'  g'meot  of  th.^ir  Irado,  (»r  in  the 
manner  of  ifeir  i\\\  ::>  r  assi^ta.  <  c  .»»  ihe  publa-,  to  t  vt  lu  le  th»m  !ri>m 
the  hen^'fit  ot  tlic  ;'  f  ii.n^  ;  nn«J  tint  Jvre  is  nugei.tral  pt)lic\  wljch 
ju  lift,  s 'his  i;i(cr(erriirc  \\;h  ihoir  b  siness.  I  willaiso  shew,  that 
it  It  is  a  q-e-iiun  oi  4'oni{.ans(>n  huivvtcn  tl;..^e  intrre^lt-d  in  the 
building  of  sin}/- here,  and  liio^e  i?ilLrrstevJ  m  the  buildiOL!;  of  ships 
iu  India,  theie  is  no  doubt  that  thoac  who  are  inlerebted  in  building 
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^ips  in  this  coofrfiy  hsve  superior  claims  to  protection ;  tbat  nd^ 
<iinger  can  sprite  from  permittiog  them  to  carry  it  on  as  tfaey 
iia^  done  hitherto )  bat,  on  the  contrarf,  public  necessity^ 
public  i^erest,  the  state  of  otnr  navy,  the  future  ship-buihltng 
tbronghout  the  kingdom^  and  all  those  cn-cumstances  which  cdtl 
f)f  your  attention,  irtYperatirely  demand  that  if  it  is  necessary  that  the 
firesent  hiws  should  be  altered,  they  shoukl  be  altered  to  give  them 
additional  protection;  that  this  is  the  Ityie  which  parliament  must 
take,  and  that  instead  of  enacfting  any  thing  to  prevent  the  ship* 
builders  In  this  country  from  carrying  on  their  trade  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  hitherto,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  navigation  acts 
tboold.  be  so  altortd  as  to  exclude  from  the  trade  between  India  and 
Great  Britain,  any  ships  bcnlt  m  India  aft  British  registered  8hipi«  I 
•tat»iibroadly,  largely*  asd  generally  f  becauae  I  am  satislied*  ia  the 
course  of  niy  address,  atid  in  the  course  of  the  evidence  I  shall  offer, 
I  shall  establish  to  demonstration,  and  beyond  contradiction  1  too,  that 
thcy^  are  entitled,  not  en  tfaerv  own  account  only  as  indiridpals-— foe 
individuals'  interests  must  always  give  way  to  public  policyr-but  ect 
grounds  of  public  policy  itself,  which  imperiously  demands,  tbat  the 
India  shipping  should  be  excluded,  thai  the.  building  ships  there  muft 
be  confined  to  the  local  trade  ot  that  country,  and  most  not  be  al* 
lowed  to  interfere  with  the  ship-builders  here. 

Sir,  in  order  to  make  out  this  case,  I  oiust  proceed  to  s)iew  wh^ 
is  the  nature  of  the  ^tablifthments  for  ship-building  in  the  xiver 
Thames,  upon  what  particular  trade  it  is  they  have  nitberto  mainr 
tained  those  establishments,  and  kept  them  up  to  their  present  extent, 
how  they  have  been  interfered  with  by  ships  being  permittedf^ 
come  from  Indie*  what  effects  must  be  produced  if  this  bill  passet 
into  a  law ;  and,  to  order  to  shew  the  conseqnet:ces  that  will  arise, 
I  must  also  exhibit  to  the  committee  the  situation  m  which  thaae 
gentlemen  have  stood  in  affording  the  assistance  they  have  to  the.na^vj 
of  Great  Britain  in  time  of  wax,  and  the  importance  they  are  of  tg 
the  very  existence  of  the  navy  in  time  of  peace,  which  will  profsi^ 
tbat  tbey  cannot  be  interfered  with  without  danger.  If  it  is  said  it  it 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  navy  that  ship-building  should  be  snf* 
fered  in  India  for  the  saving  of  timber  here,  that  is  not  justi^ed  bj 
the  (act,  or  by  policy  :  it  Is  not  true,  as  it  is  supposed,,  that  dbere  is 
a  scarcity  of  timber  ;  and  the  policy,  if  the  fact  did  exist,  is.against 

Sermitting  ships  to  be  built  in  that  country,  for  that  would  end  in  the 
ciitruction  ot  the  timber,  which  is  tlie  foundation  of  yovix  future 
ship-building.  I  shall  contrast  the  situation  legally  of  the  gf?ntie<» 
men  interested  in  ship*bui]ding  in  India,  with  those  interested  in  ship* 
building  here,  and  shall  ^tate  t^ractically  their  situation,  $o  as  ta  sbw 
that  policy  demands,  if  it  proves  to  be,  as  it  will,  a  question  between 
the  individual! — I  say  policy  makes  it  necessary,  that  thoie  who  werqr 
in  po^secsion  of  it  here  should  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  it, 
and  tbat  il  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  to  another  cuuntry. 

Thus  I  have  stated  the  line  in  which  I  mean  to  argue— the  groondt 
I  generally  take*^and  if  I  allude  to  topk»  of  national  law  or  p^lk^t 
or  any  subjects  which  may  at  first  appear  wide  of  the  points  imme* 
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fhitdy  nocbr  considesatton,  I  bope  the  committee  nwiU  give  mar 
C%iit  for  their  being  necessary  to  be  touched  upon  to  arrive  at  tb* 
eonclusioa  1  wisb,  aiid  which  it  is  my  duty  to  bring  the  committee 
to,  namely,  the  o^esi^ity  of  protecring  my  clients.  In  doing  thi* 
I  shall  avoid  particular  de(atU ;  and  havmg  taken  great  pains  to  eodea* 
vour  to  compress  this  subject  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  the  natuM 
of  it  admits,  I  sball  not  detain  the  committee  at  any  great  length,  i 
am  not  m  the  habit  of  doing  so  generally,  nor  shall  I  now.  thougb 
Its  importance  would  justify  it.  I  shall  treat  it  on  those  broad  ground*- 
which  I  have  stated;  and  which  will  enable  roe  to  compress  it  wiihio 
th^  shortest  space  of  time  it  is  possible  such  a  subject  shookl  occupy. 

Now,  Sir,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  tirst  point,  the  nature  of  the 
establishments  of  these  gentlemen,  the  ship- builders  on  the  rivet 
Th^^nes.  It  will  appear  from  tlie  papers  what  the  number  of  sbip» 
built  in  the  river  Thanies,  for  the  service  of  the  India  company  for 
carrying  Im  the  trade  v^ith  India,  has  been.  The  eommittee  will 
also  find  **  an  abstract  of  some  preceding  accounts  of  the  ships  boilc 
in  tbe  river  Thames  from  179^  to  i&l3,  both  inclusive,  for  the  East 
India  company*s  service,  and  for  the  merchant's  service,  distinguigii-> 
kig  each.*' 

Before  I  comment  on  those  papers,  I  should  just  generally  stat» 
that  the  business,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  ship^buiktiog  ia  the  river 
Thames,  has  bean  principally  supported  by  the  Inc^  trade  j  t^ 
though  the  estabHshmentsof  sbip-builduig  In  tbe  river  Thames  build 
for  other  purposes,  yet  those  who  have  been  coneeined  ia  buikting 
the  great  vessels  employed  in  the  India  trade,  and  those  applied  to. 
Irom  time  to  time  by  the  governmeat,  to  assist  in  keeping  up  the 
navy  of  (keat  Britain,  have  relied  on  the  btuiding  of  ships  for  the 
East  India  trade  f  and  they  coutjtad,  aotwiihstaod'mg  tba  altieretioo 
which  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  tbe  trade  io  India,  that  as  that 
tcade  most  necessarily  employ  sbipa  of  a  oooaiderable  siaet,  whiob^  ia 
obykmt  from  the  nature  of  the  trade,  and  the  segolaliona  af  |be 
act  of  last  year,  which  requires  that  the  trade  shall  be  caaied  od  in 
ahqps  of  not  lest  than  350  tons,  that  no  alteration  in  tha  natura  of 
the  trade  wiil  deprive  them  of  the  advantage  they  have*lMlhertouposv 
aeaaed  of  building  the  Litger  vessels  cnncerj>ed  i»  it :  thereforei.  if 
they  have  depended  upon  it  hitherto  for  their  support,  they  have » 
Bight  to  look  to  it  hereafter.  That  they  have  depended  upon  it  hi* 
iherto,  wHt  appear  by  the  documents,  namely,  that  in  the  interaal* 
between  1795  and  1804,  the  average  building  per  annum,  tiding- 
Ifeose  ten  years,  was  hcveo  ships  ia  the  year  for  the  East  India. oom«> 
pany's  service,  aud  I  will  Hhew  that  this  employment  was  of  a  de«^ 
•criptk)n  toejiabfe  them  to  keep  up  their  establislilmeots,  even  under 
tbe  disadvantage  of  the  India  company  having  Defused  to  take  shipa. 
b  ih  on  speculaiioa  ;  which  makes  a  very  material  dificrence  io 
keeping  up  the  establisiiments.  It  will  appear  from  one  of  the 
papers  from  tbe  otitports,  that  a  great  many  ships  are  building  00  s pe* 
culation  there ,  aud  it  is  obvious,  that  where  they  can  build  those 
shtpd,  tliey  can  be  more  economical  than  where  they  are  to  build  on 
contracts  oa  tbe  saa»e  principle,  that  a  gr^  builder,  for  the  pi^r^ 
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pose  of  being  ready  at  all  times  to  undertake  repairs,  will  hnM  9 
house  on  speculation,  by  whkh  he  keeps  bis  worknaen  enaployed; 
and  it  is  a  benefit  to  bim,  if,  during  the  period  of  his  so  employing 
his  men,  he  produces  enough  to  keep  them  in  pay  and  keep  up  his 
establishment ;  he  is,  as  far  as  his  establishment  is  concerned,  remu- 
nerated, if  he  brings  himself  back.  Every  thing  he  may  make  be- 
yond the  cost  he  may  lake  as  profit  ;  but  it  is  an  advantage  to  hiro  if 
he  makes  no  profit  at  all.  But  under  the  disadvantage  o^"  not  bein^ 
iillo wed  to  build  ships  on  speculation,  because  the  East  India  com- 
pany would  not  take  them  (thoiigh  built  under  thxi  inspection  of 
their  surveyors),  but  insisted  on  ships  being  laid  down  after  contract, 
even  then,  and  under  that  disadvantage,  they  carried  on  the  business  of 
ship-building  in  the  river  Thanjes  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  some 
thousand  men  in  constant  employ,  in  their  various  occupations,  m 
buildmg  and  repairing  such  sinps. 

The  committee  will  observe,  that  from  1805  to  1814,  the  last  ten 
years,  the  arerage  has  been  two  ships  a-year ,  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  completingthe  observations  I  wi^h  to  make  on  this  document,  I 
would  now  beg  leave  to  refer  the  committee  to  another  document, 
by  which  the  committee  will  see  that  there  is  one  solitary  vessel,  and 
that  a  frigate,  at  this  moment  building  inline  ^ard*  of  the  river 
Tha(nes  :  that  therefore  the  average  oi  the  ten  tirst-years  was  seven 
large  ships ;  that  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years  was  two  ships  j  and 
that  at  this  momeuit  there  is  but  one,  and  that  a  frigate,-  which  lias 
no  connexion  with  this  trade,  nor  with  the  observations  I  am  making 
as  to  the  case  now  before  the  committee.  1  think  I  am  justified  in 
stating,  when  I  have  proved  these  documents,- that  I  shall  shew  la 
the  committee,  that  the  ship-building  establishments  on  the  river 
Thames  have  been  supported  and  maintained  by  the  great  trade  car- 
ried on  in  those  large  vessels  between  this  country  and  India  ;  that  as 
the  trade  is  to  be  carried  on  in  those  large  vessels  in  futui^e,'  they  have 
.a  right  to  lo  k  to  that  trade  for  employment ;  and  that. the  reduciion 
of  their  trade  has  already  produced  the  effect  of  reducing  their  wca 
from  between  three  and  four  thousand,  which  was  the  number  they 
formeily  employed,  to  about  t\v«  hundred  and  fifty  men  now  in  ein- 
ployment  in  the  river  Thames :  on  that  I  shall  have  to  comment  when 
1  come  to  further  parts  of  the  case. 

Now,  Sir,  it  may  be  said,  that  this  proof  amounts  to . nothing,  it 
their  trade  has  fallen  off  from  other  causes  than  the.inirodix:tion 
of  ships  from  India.  I  admit  it  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  go  into  tbo 
circumstances  of  their  establishments.  In  one  of  the  papers^  there 
it  a  passage  to  which  I  beg  the  attention  of  the  honourable  members  : 
they  will  find,  that  ninety-eight  *hips  built  in  nineteen  years  in  the 
river  Thames  for  the  East  India  company's  service,  averaged  100/ 
tons  each,  and  five  hundred  and  forty-two  ships,  vessels  and  nver- 
craft,  built  there  in  the  like  period,  not  for  the  East  India  company's 
service,  averaged  76  tons  each,  that  Ihc  vessels  built  in  the  port  of 
London  for  the  East  India  company,  from  l^pS  to  1804,  were  seventy- 
seven  ships,  making  76,127  tons  j  from  1805  to  1S14,  twenty-one 
ships^  making  22j5g0  tons^  making  the  decrease  oi  building  of  East- 
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Indiamen  In  the  Thames  since  1804,  fifty-six  ships,  and  53,557  tons. 
Now,  faow  is  tjje  decrease  supplied  ?  The  conamittee  will  find, 
in  one  of  the  papers,  "  an  account  of  the  nunaber  of  ships  built  in 
India,  and  admitted  to  registry  in  London,  from  1794  to  1813,  and 
of  some  others  admitted  10  entry,  but  not  registered/*  The  first 
account  is  of  ships  admitted  to  registry,  sevefuy-six,  the  tosnage 
47*475  ;  the  second  account  is  ot  irhips  admitted  to  entry,  and  not 
registered,  eight,  and  the  tonnage  9OO3  :  the  total  is  84  ships, 
56,47810ns."  I'he  result  is,  that  in  proportion  as  the  building  haa 
lallen  off  in  the  river  Thames,  it  has  been  supplied  directly  by  the 
tonnage  of  vessels  brought  from  India,  vvfiicb  have  carried  on  tho 
trade  trom  India  to  this  country ;  and  I  deduce  from  that  an  argument, 
tliat  all  which  has  been  taken  from  ds  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  builders  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  that  it  has  been  an  ac- 
tual transJer  of  the  ship-building  to  that  extent  from  this  country 
to  India  ;  and  I  shall  prove,  in  the  course  of  the  observations  I  shall 
Lave  to  make,  and  the  evidence  I  shall  afterwards  bring,  that  this 
bill  passing  into  a  law  to  make  it  legal  for  the  large  vesbeU  built  ia 
Asia  to  carry  on  the  Indian  trade  will  be  attended  with  the  annihila- 
tion of  every  one  of  these  establishments,  and  transfer  to  that  country 
all  the  ship-building,  and  end  in  the  ruin  of  every  one  of  the  establish* 
ments  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  one  set  of  the  petitioners,  namely, 
the  ship*builderfe  in  the  river  Thames. 

Now,  Sir,  it  will  be  necessary  for  roe,  after  having  stated  what 
is  the  nature  of  their  establishments,  and  bow  they  have  been  prin- 
cipally employed  hitherto,  by  what  supporied,  and  in  what  way 
they  have  fallen  off  within  a  certain  number  of  years,  to  advert  to  tho 
situation  in  which  they  have  stood,  nationally  speaking,  in  order 
to  shew,  when  I  have  laid  u  foondaiion,  by  stating  their  individual 
case  in  point  of  loss,  the  claims  they  have  on  the  national  protection, 
and  the  importance  they  are  of  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  the 
navy.  Whether  ii  is  or  not  a  judicious  policy  to  build  men  of  war 
in  the  merchant  yards,  has  been  a  subject  of  great  discussion  $  and 
I  have  no  doubt  honourable  members  roust  recollect  ^very  distinguisih- 
ed  speech  luado  by  a  noble  lord,  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, upon  that  subject,  (and  no  one  was  considered  as  belter  under- 
standing the  nature  of  the  great  duties  of  his  situation,)  I  mean  lord 
Melville ;  however  persons  might  difter  upon  other  points  as  to  that 
ix»ble  lord,  there  is,  I  believe,  a^  universal  concurrence  of  opinion 
with  reference  to  his  knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  the  department 
then  tinder  his  care,  and  the  use  and  benefit  he  was  of  to  the  country 
at  large,  in  his  care  and  protection  of  it,  and  of  the  seamen  of  this 
country.  In  that  speech  there  was  a  most  able  detail  of  the  absolute 
necessity  which  might  arise  firom  time  to  time,  and  on  various  oc- 
casions, of  resorting  to  the  merchant  yards  to  assist  in  building  and 
repainn^^ships  which  would  be  required  on  aU  great  pressures,  when 
the  country  was  called  upon  for  exertion,  at  various  periods  of  war* 
It  would  be  improper  in  me,  on  a  subject  of  such  general  discus^ion^ 
to  go  into  any  detaih  stated  in  that  speech  ^  1  have  made  those  geneul 
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dMenratiofit  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  assomiDg  tbat  occasions  have 
^rttcn,  aod  will  arisct  in  which  it  has  been  and  will  be  absolutely  ne* 
cessarjT  to  the  eijsteoce  of  the  country  as  a  naval  power,  that  there 
should  be  establithoients  of  a  great  description  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  the  vessels  they  are  capable  of  kraiidiog,  the  size  of  their 
establishments,  and  number  of  men  etn^yed,  ready  to  be  called  mi 
by  the  public  to  assist  in  a  case  of  sudden  emergency,  to  poc  the  navy 
into  such  a  condition  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  It  was 
proved  to  tie  necessary  then,  and  it  may  be  necessary  hereafter. 

Upon  this  subject,  both  with  reference  to  the  sttuation  in  which 
the  gentlemen  I  represent  are  as  to  the  building  large  vessels  for  the 
East  India  company's  service,  and  with  reference  lo  the  assistance 
they  have  afforded  to  government  in  the  establishing  the  immense 
navy  we  have  from  time  to  time  employed,  some  prejudices,  unjust 
prejudices  certainly  have  arisen  as  to  their  conduct :  it  has  been  stated 
broadly  and  largely,  in  many  instances,  that,  instead  of  affcrding  as* 
aistance,  they  have  only  borthened  the  country  with  expense ;  that 
ships  have  been  kniilt  by  them  only  to  tumble  to  pieces;  that  they 
have  been  put  into  dock  before  they  have  sailed  irom  one  side  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other ;  that  by  the  ships  they  have  built  for  the  use 
of  the  navy  being  badly  constructed,  they  have  been  productive  only 
pf  expence  to  the  public,  and  therefore  have  no  claims  on  the  public 
gratitude  or  protection,  on  any  ground  of  that  description.  I  will 
shew  to  the  committee  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  and,  if  it  is  neoei* 
sary,  we  will  shew  that  all  the  complaints  which  have  been  made 
on  the  subject  of  ship-building  of  late  years,  with  respect  to  partico- 
lar  vessels  having  failed,  apply  to  the  fiiU  extent,  and  equally  under 
similar  circnmstances,  to  the  navy  board  or  his  majesty's  yards;  and 
in  neither  instance  dp  I  admit  it  is  a  fiiir  foundation  of  any  impro- 
per remarks  being  made  on  the  persons  who  have  the  conduct  of  the 
naval  yards  or  private  yards,  where  they  are  bnilt>  because.  I  can 
shew  that  some  of  the  failures  have  taken  place  from  causes  having 
no  connexion  with  the  inoproper  construction  of  the  vessels  so  builr. 
I  will  shew  to  the  committee^  by  distinct  and  positive  evidence, 
that  from  the  mdhner  and  coarse  of  employment  of  those  yards,  it 
is  iropoMible  to  ascribe  the  fault  to  the  private  builders  en^ployed  : 
to  build  the  men  of  war,  they  come  under  specific  contracts  as  to  the 
way  in  which  they  are  to  be  built.  The  time  a  vessel  is  to  stand  tt> 
season  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  navy  board,  the  person  contracting 
is  bound  to  obey  their  order  in  that  respect.  However  important  ic 
may  be  to  him  to  disengage  his  slip,  that  he  ooay  build  another  vessel 
in  its  place,  he  is  bound  to  keep  her  as  long  as  the  officers  of  govern* 
ment  in  their  discretion  think  fit  to  direct* 

With  respect  to  the  timbers,  bow  she  may  be  constructed,  the  time 
of  her  putting  np,  and  all  other  circumstances,  as  to  seasoning,  are 
{conditioned  for  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  in  the  way  the  navy- 
board  think  necessary  for  the  puipose :  the  navy-board  may  keep  a 
vessel  two  years,  instead  of  six  noonths,  to  season,  if  they  think  ijt 
peoessary.  The  vessel,  while  building,  is  superintended  by  a  sur* 
veyor  appoin^d  ^y  the  navy-board  for  that  purpose  i  he  is  present 
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mr  tlie  whote  operation  :  the  onkre  of  the  private  builden  are,  ibat 
bis  directions  are  to  be  attended  to  immediately,  be  it,  in  fact,  the 
efficient  builder  -,  the  persons  belonging  to  the  jards  perforroiog 
only  the  modelling  and  potting  together  nnder  the  directions  of  the 
navy-board.  The  plan  of  the  navy-board  is  implicitly  followed,  and 
that  under  the  superin tendance  of  the  person  appointed  by  them.  I 
think,  iberefbre,  under  these  circumstances,  it  any  vessel  has  been 
built  under  the  super intendaiKre  of  that  person,  he  conceiving  that 
six  months*  seasoning  or  four  months  will  be  sufficient,  if  a  vessel 
under  these  circumstances  has  been  launched  xoner  than  she  ought 
lobe,  or  would  have  been  by  the  builders  tfa  em  selves,  in  tl)eir  own 
discretion,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  impute  to  them  as  a  fault  that 
a  vessel  did  not  last  the  time  it  may  be  said  she  ought.  The  same 
accidents  have  happened  in  the  public  yards ;  but  I  do  not  impute 
miiiconduct  to  the  persons  concerned  in  those  establishments,  becaoso 
a  circumstance  of  this  kind  happened,  any  more  than  I  should  say  that 
becausetbe  dry  rot  got  into  a  house,  therefore  the  builder  ought  not  to 
be  employed  again  :sueh  things  will  occur  in  the  management  of  great 
operations  of  this  description* 

Sir,  It  has  also  been  said  that  the  gentlemen  for  whom  I  appear/ 
lose  part  of  their  trade  because  they  carry  it  on  so  expensively  : 
that  they  charge  so  exorbitantly,  that  they  have  lost  their  trada 
by  their  own  fault ;  that  the  competition  against  them  has  been 
prodeced  by  their  compelling  those  who  would  otherwise  be  glad 
fo  employ  tik^m,  to  look  out  elsewhere  j  and  thai  ihey  are  snfferera 
from  not  having  conducted  their  business  properly  ;  that  they  havo 
driven  persons  to  other  builders,  and  therefore  they  arc  not,  inti- 
tied  to  appear  as  petitioners  to  parliament  for  protection.  Under 
%he  circumsianccs  I  have  stated,  I  will  endeavour  to  shew  that  tbia 
assertion  is  unfounded,  and  that  what  is  called  the  difference  of 
building  at  the  outports  and  in  the  Thames,  is  not  such  as  is  sup- 
posed. I  will  prove  that,  to  the  present  moment,  the  gentlemen 
who  have  the  establishments  on  the  river  Thames  have  sustained 
Ibeir  character  for  superiority  :  and  though  it  may  be  true,  that, 
with  respect  to  some  things,  they  do  charge  more  than  persons  at 
tbe  outports,  they  charge  it  in  the  same  way  as  every  individual 
engaged  in  mannfacture  does,  because  they  have  maintained  thei 
character  of  doing  their  work  l)etter,  and  putting  in  belter  mate- 
rials, and  turning  out  articles  of  a  superior  description  ;  and  that 
the  addition  to  the  expence  is  one  that  is  compensated  for  by  \ho 
toper iority  of  tlie  work  performed ;  but  with  respect  to  the  build- 
ing of  vessels,  there  is  a  ditfcrence  which  is  imaginary,  with  refer* 
cnce  to  the  tonnage  of  vessels  of  this  description.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  tonnage  is  made  in  a  particular  way  :  it  is  produced 
by  taking  an  a.isttmed  length  of  keel  from  l)er  extreme  length  and 
her  keel,  and  iM>t  the  actual  keel,  then  muliiplying  the  keel  by 
the  bread(h  of  the  vessel,  and  the  product  by  half  the  breadth^ 
and  then  dividing  by  94>  aad  from  these  data  calculating  the  ton- 
nage of  the  vessel,  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  a  vessel  built  in  the 
outports  with  a  greater  breadth  of  beam,  in  proportion  to  deptb> 
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is  said  to  measure  dOO  toas^  and  carries  500 ;  bot  in  the  Thames 
they  have  been  required  to  build  upon  a  diflTerent  construct ioi», 
and  the  result  is,  that  a  vessel  built  on  the  Thames  which  is  mea- 
sured 500  tons,  will  often  carry  550,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Indiaman  of  1200  tons  burthen,  often  come  home  with  upwards 
of  1400  tons  of  cargo.  Then,  if  the  vessel  is  contracted  for  upon 
the  mere  measurement  of  the  tonnage,  it  is  not  fair  to  say  a  ship 
built  on  a  construction  to  carry  a  larger  tounage  is  so  much  dearer 
when  she  is  a  more  burthensome  vessel. 

Sir,  there  is  another  peculiar  circumstance  which  I  shall  prore, 
in  order  to  shew  the  character  ships  built  in  the  Thames  have  main- 
tained. Some  of  the  committee  know  that  there  is  a  regular  account 
kept  at  Lloyd's  coSee-house,  of  all  the  trading  vessels  in  the  king- 
dom, with  a  view  to  enable  persons  called  upon  to  undertake  in- 
surances, to  ascertain  the  nature  and  character  of  the  vessels  they 
are  required  to  insure  j  and  the  register  is  kept  by  letters  and  by 
numbers  j  and  A  1 .  is  the  highest  class  of  registery  into  which  all 
vessels  built  on  the  Thames  go,  and  into  which  new  vessels  built  in 
the  outports  are  put ;  but  I  will  shew  that  so  far  from  the  vessels 
built  in  the  river  Thames  being  inferior  to  other  vessels,  they  main- 
rain  their  rank  of  A  I.  and  afterwards  in  the  succeeding  classes, 
longer  than  any  other  vessels.  Their  durability,  therefore,  is  es- 
tablished by  shewing  that,  under  the  survey  of  persons  employed 
by  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's,  competent  to  judge,  (abd  considering 
the  money  at  stake,  the  gentlemen  at  Lloyd's  take  care  that  this  sur- 
vey is  conducted  in  a  manner  to  insure  a  correct  account),  the  dura- 
bility of  the  vessels  built  in  t!he  river  Thames  is  proved,  by  shewing 
bow  long  they  stand  in  the  highest  classes  in  Lloyd's  book,  as  com- 
pared with  other  vessels  :  if  there  are  any  others  built,  under  accu- 
rate inspection  at  the  outports,  they  are  exceptions,  for  it  will  be 
proved,  that  the  vessels  built  in  the  river  Ttiames  remain  longer  in 
the  class  A  1,  and  keep  their  station  in  the  higher  classes,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length  of  service,  longer  than  others. 

Now,  if  the  committee  will  take  the  fact  I  have  mentioned  as  to 
tonnage,  and  the  fact  I  now  state,  with  reference  to  their  durability, 
and  consider  all  these  cireumstances  together,  they  must  be  satisfied, 
that  the  imputation  attempted  to  be  cast  on  the  builders  on  the 
Thames  is  unfounded ;  that  it  cannot  be  said  they  carry  on  their 
trade  in  a  way  to  lose  it ;  and  that  the  losses  have  originated  in  them* 
selves,  and  not  in  consequence  of  the  causes  which,  1  say*  will  end 
m  their  detitruction.  We  will  shew,  not  only  with  respect  to  their 
situations  for  the  purposes  of  insurance,  that  they  are  better,  but 
that  they  sell  for  more  when  put  up  to  be  sold ;— that  a  vessel  built  iiv 
the  Thames  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  compared  with  another  of 
the  same  age,  fetches  a  larger  sum  ;  and  when  it  is  known  that  the 
persons  who  are  to  buy,  and  tbe  persons  who  are  to  empk>y  and  to 
M^e  them,  are  led  by  no  circumstances  but  those  of  interest,  the 
facts  which  I  now  state  are  conclusive,  to  prove  that  tite  ship-builder 
a^*  tbe  Thames  have  not  been  the  authoii  of  their  own  ratsfortunes. 
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I  shall  therefore  deduce  from  these  circumstances,  that  the  faHing  off 
of  their  business,  and  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  men,  the 
loss  of  building  from  seven  ships  in  a  year  down  to  noi  une,  has  ori- 
ginated from  the  India  built  ships  which  have  been  allowed  to  come  to 
this  country  from  Asia ;  and  that  the  permanent  establishment  of  those 
ships  in  the  Indian  tra  Je  must  end  in  the  annihilation  of  the  business 
of  ship-building  in  the  Thames. 

Now,  Sir,  having  stated  these  general  circumstances,  I  am  per- 
feciJy  ready  to  admit,  that  whatever  may  be  the  situation  of  these 
gentlemen  with  respect  to  the  size  of  their  establishments,^  which 
are  very  great,  as  honourable  members  know,  comprising  immense 
capital,  whatever  may  be  the  weight  of  that  private  hiterest,  or 
whatever  claims  they  may  have,  yet,  if  any  grounds  of  public 
policy  required  a  different  arrangement  with  respect  to  any  part 
of  the  navigation  laws,  they  must  incur  the  hazard  and  endure  the 
sacrifice ;  and  if  a  time  was  to  come  when  it  might  be  said  that 
the  interest  of  trade  required  that  it  should  t>e  carried  on  as  cheap 
as  possible,  and  that  there  should  be  no  place  where  a  person  might 
not  buy  his  ship,  because  the  commodities  would  be  lowered  if 
ihat  was  to  be  permitted,  and  therefore,  you  might  go  to  Russia 
or  America  to  buy  vessels,  I  agree  that  i he  ^ship-builders  in  the 
river  Thames,  or  any  where  else,  would  have' no  cause,  becsuse  if 
that  were  made  out,  it  would  be  impossible  for  private  individuals 
to  say,  we  have  hitherto  carried  it  on  in  this  country,  and  it  must 
not  go  elsewhere  ^  it  is  a  private  interest,  and  may  be  sacrificed  ; 
and  it  is  only  then  for  consideration,  whether  it  is  a  case  for  com- 
pensation or  not.  Is  the  bill  founded  on  any  such  principles  ?  cer* 
tainly  not ;  because  if  it  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  enabliue 
persons  to  trade  cheaper,  why  not  give  the  same  privileges  to  the 
West  India  planters  $  why  say  the  West  India  planter  must  carry  on 
his  trade  in  a  vessel  that  is  British  built,  and  not  in  any  other  vessel 
he  can  get  cheaper,  and  navigate  cheaper,  and  freight  cheaper  ?  f 
am  now  endeavouring  to  sweep  away  and  get  rid  of  any  general 
topics  which  may  be  said  to  apply  to  the  question,  and  to  shew  that 
no  general  policy  exists  to  justify  the  supposition  that  my  clients 
ought  to  make  the  sacrifice  they  will  be  called  upon  tq  make  if  this 
bill  be  suffered  to  pass  into  a  law.  It  cannot  be  founded  on  any  such 
principle  as  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  advantages  to  the  East  Indian 
traders,  to  enable  them  to  bring  their  commodities  over  cheaper  than 
other  persons  $  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say,  that  the  bill  is  found* 
ed  OQ  any  large  system  of  policy  connected  with  the  navigation 
laws,  which  could  call  on  parliament  to  interfero  with  the  private 
ship-building  establishments  here.  Is  it  on  any  other  public  policy  ? 
'This  will  lead  me  to  the  next  point,  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
elaborate  investigation,  botti  public  and  private,  that  is,  the  state  of 
the  timber  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  said  it  is  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  the  oak  timber  to  keep  up  the  navy,  that  you  sbou)d 
resort  to  teak  and  other  wood,  and  have  ships  built  abroad  in  ordof 
tp  destroy  the  competition  for  timber.of  a  large  stze^  and  produce  at 
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saving  of  oak  toenwre  a  reservation  of  a  quantity  of  it  for  the  navy 
hereafter.  Now,  Sir,  how  stands  this  question }  if  it  is  put  or> 
the  ground  that  it  is  necessary  to  save  timber  for  the  navy,  it  follows 
as  a  necessary  consequence^  that  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  efiect 
of  the  bill  will  be  to  carry  the  building  of  large  ships  to  India, 
because  otherwise  it  will  not  save  timber  ;  and,  therefore,  if  saving 
of  timber  is  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  bill  is  to  be  sup^ 
ported,  the  bill  must  be  admitted  to  be  productive  of  the  consequence 
of  transferring  the  business  of  ship- building,  because  Otherwise  it 
will  fail  of  producing  the  result  soughi  for,  of  saving  the  timber  of  this 
country.  I  will  leave  my  learned  friends  to  get  rid  of  this  dilemma 
in  the  best  way  they  can.  But  if  timber  comes  into  discussion  at  all^ 
I  believe  I  shall  be  in  a  conditioa  to  prove  that  it  is  not  true  that 
there  is  the  scarcity  of  timber  supposed  :  that  there  is  not  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  it  which  is  imagined.  I  will  shew  that  tlie  builders 
in  the  private  yards  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  procuring  it  $  and 
that  no  real  difficulty  has  existed  for  the  supply  of  the  navy  $  and  at 
this  moment  it  is  understood  a  gentleman  has  either  ofiered,  or  under- 
taken to  supply  the  navy  with  all  the  timber  the  navy  board  may 
ivant  for  seven  years,  at  p  lower  price  than  has  been  paid  for  some 
yean  past.  If  I  prove  this  fact  from  the  gentleman  himself,  though 
I  am  not  quite  sure  tliat  1  am  at  liberty  to  mention  his  name,  1  shall 
contend  that  I  give  evidence  conclusive  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  sup- 
ply :  that  gentleman  might"  say  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  timber,  or 
that  he  shall  make  no-profit,  or  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  get  the  timber, 
but  I  wish  to  decline  stating  the  profit,  or  I  think  it  is  a  ^sazardoos 
thing,  and  my  profit  is  small  3  yet  I  am  entitled  to  contend  from 
the  fact,  that  this  gentleman^  who  has  a  perfect  kuowleilge  of  these 
subjects— 

Mr. '  (a  member).    Of  what  country  is  that  timber  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understand  the  ofifer  to  be  general,  to  mppiy 
the  country  with  all  the  oak  timber  wanted  for  seven  years  to  come 
for  the  navy ,  it  must  be  suppcMed  to  be  part  of  the  contract  that 
the  timber  is  fit  to  be  used. 

Mr. .     It  is  to  be  Briti^  oak  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Clearly^  Sir.  I  thought  the  honourable  member 
alluded  to  di^erence  of  counties,  because  there  is  an  actual  or  sup- 
posed difference  in  the  value  of  timber  grown  in  the  north  and  south 
of  England — it  is  clearly  British  ;  the  contract  is  for  the  supply  of  all 
the  British  oak  required  for  the  use  of  the  navy  ;  and  I  take  that  (act 
«s  conclusive,  that,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  best  informed 
upon  the  subject,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  private  yards  on  the 
subject;  and  in  consequence  of  the  economy  practised  in  the  use 
of  timber,  there  is  less  danger  cow  than  there  ever  has  been  of  a 
failure  of  oak  timber. 

Mr.  ■  Did  you  say  it  was  at  a  less  price  ? 

Mr.  Harrison^  At  a  less  price  than  the  price  within  the  last,  year 
or  two.    I  do^not  know  how  much  less. 

Mr«  .    You  mean  to  prove  this  ? 
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Mr.  Harrison.  We  shall  apply  for  the  copy  of  the  contract.  Sir. 
Of  late  years  a  very  great  saving  has  arisen  in  the  use  of  oak^  more 
than  at  any  other  period  i  some  of  the  great  works  which  used  to 
come  in  competition  with  the  navy  for  timher,  are  now  otherwise 
supplied.  The  beam  of  a  steam  engine,  which  would  take  a  tree 
worth  100/.  is  now  made  of  cast  irou.  In  the  same  way,  in  a  vast 
variety  of  instances,  where  there  was  a  competition  for  the  largest 
sort  of  oak  ;  the  competition  is  withdrawn  by  the  application  of  enst 
iron.  In  ships,  the  knees  are  constructed  of  a  different  description- 
many  of  them  iron  instead  of  wood  ;  and  for  other  parts  have  been 
found  equally  useful,  and  they  are  much  better  where  they  can  be 
applied  properly,  as  they  take  less  room,  and  are  less  expensive, 
because  formerly  the  knees  were  cut  out  of  an  oak  tree  with  large 
crooked  limbs,  and  the  whole  tree  was  cut  to  pieces  for  the  purpose. 
Jn  -  a  variety  of  ways  of  this  sort,  which  I  need  notenuroerate  to  the 
committee,  a  very  considerable  saving  has  taken  place  in  the  use  of 
timber,  without  the  least  detriment  to  the  construction  of  the  ship. 
It  has  also  been  foand  from  the  building  of  fir  frigates,  that  where 
it  was  formerly  thought  absolutely  necessary  to  have  crooked  timber, 
straight  timber  may  be  applied — a  great  saving  has  arisen  in  that 
respect  3  all  these  circumstances,  with  the  general  saving  in  private 
Qse^  give  rise  to  a  conviction  in  the  minds  ot  those  who  have  inves* 
tigated  the  subject,  that  there  is  less  danger  than  ever  of  the  failure 
^f  timber  for  the  building  of  large  vessels. 

But,  Sir,  suppose  it  was  made  out  distinctly  that  there  was  a  danger 
of  oak  timber  failing  for  naval  supply^  and  I  will  admit  the  fact  to 
be  so,  for  raising  the  question,  that  it  was  proved  and  I  am  wrong  in 
my  proposition  that  there  is  no  such  danger  of  failure  of  supply,  { 
then  come  to  what  is  the  effect  of  this  bill^-because  it  is  still  more 
important  in  discussing  such  a  measure,  which  is  to  transfer  the 
building  large  ships  from  this  country  to  India,  in  order  to  sav^ 
timber  —  to  shew  what  will  be  the  effect  of  taking  aWay  the 
building  of  all  the  large  vessels  from  this  country,  and  transferring  it 
to  India  on  the  future  growth  of  timber,  and  on  its  being  suffered  to 
grow  to  proper  size— why  I  say  the  necessary  effect  and  consequence 
IS,  the  destruction  of  the  growth  of  timber  itself  ^  that  if  you  take 
away  all  future  market,  and  all  future  competition  for  it,  t^iere  is  no 
pther  mode  of  securing  the  timber  for  public  use,  but  by  marking 
the  trees,  and  telling  the  owner  he  must  not  cut  them  down  -,  that 
yon  mark  the  timber  for  the  public  use,  to  prevent  his  applying  it 
%o  any  of  the  purposes  of  an  inferior  description.  If  you  tell  him 
he  shall  not  have  a  market  by  the  building  of  large  ships  for  the 
merchants*  service,  be  will  not  let  his  trees  stand  till  they  come  to 
a  proper  growth,  because  it  will  be  difficult  to  convince  any  man 
interested  on  this  subject,  that  the  building  of  ships  can  ever  come 
back  again.  The  consequence  of  this  law  inevitably  roust  be,  that 
the  building  of  large  ships  will  be  withdrawn  from  England,  and  the 
establishments  of  these  large  yards  must  be  transferred  to  the  Ganges, 
^ombay,  and  other  parts  of  India.    No  one  will  be  perioaded  it  v(\\) 
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ever  get  back  again  to  this  coantry,  it  is  iropossIVle*  because  tlie'vd* 
vantages  wh'ch  will  be  found  in  India  for  ship-building,  will  give  a 
decided   preJerence  to  that  country  over  the  mother  country.    The 
competition  will  be  done  away^  and  no  man  will  then  suffer  timber 
to  stand  on  his  estate^  whatever  may  be  its  age^  if  he  does  not  think 
he  is  improving  his  property,  and  laying  up  a  supply  for  the  future 
heir  of  his  family.     In  Scotland  thousands  of  acres  have  been  covered 
with  timber  of  a  large  ciescripti-^n  ;  the  1  arch  particulaily,  which  is 
the  subject  I'ow  of  great  cuitiyatioii  for   more  eflicient  aud  general 
use.     1  kiiow  from  information  1  have  received  from  persons  vi  high 
consideration,   that   this  has  not   been  done  but  at  an  expencc  of 
thousand   and  thousands  of  pounds — in  one  case  not  less  than  25,000/. 
to  establish  woods— not  woods  wiihin  llie  view  of  a  hcuse  planted   . 
as  ornament,   (for  in  a  wealthy  country  there  will  always  be  planting 
to  a  great  extent  of  tnat  description)  }  but  woods  planted  on  the  sup- 
position  that  posterity  will  derive   from  them  a  great   advantage. 
Will  such  an  individual  lay  out  his  money  in  covering  his  land  with 
timber,  if  he  believes  the  trade  will  be  destroyed  ?    Certainly  not. 
It  is  quite  clear^  no  man  will  suffer  woods  to  stand  except  in  situations 
of  ornament.     I  speak  of  the  general  planting  of  timber  to  remain 
till  it  arrives  at  maturity,  under  the  idea  that  it  will  then  be  produc- 
tive of  wealth   to  a  family.    It  is  obvious  that  if  the  competition  is 
taken  away,  it  will  be  immediately  used,  because  it  will  not  increase 
in  value,  by  being  suffered  to  grow  so  as  to  make  it  ^justifiable 
policy  to  permit  it  to  occupy  the  ground.    I  say,  the  necessary  effect 
of  narrowing  the  market  for  timber  of  that  description,  will  produce  a 
failure  of  s^ipply,  instead  of  producing  an  increase  or  a  saving ;  and,  I 
contend,  tliere  is  no  sort  of  provision,  no  sort  of  arrangenoent  that 
ought  not  to  be  first  thought  of,  investigated,  and  resorted  to,  and 
first  tried,  to  see  the  nature  and  effect  of  it,  before  yoo  take  away 
the  market  for  oak  timber  in  the  way  this  bill  will,  by  encouraging 
the  building  of  ships  in  India  for  the  trade  from  that  country.    It 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  any  man  to  cut  down  timber  fit  for  naval 
purposes,  and  to  apply  it  to  any  common  purpose.     Prevent  its  being 
used  for  park  pales — prevent  the  very  large  trees,  of  a  description  fit 
for  ninety  gun  ships,  being  cut  up  for  smaller  purposes,  every  saving 
of  that  descriptipn  should  first  be  resorted  to,  and  aU  sotts  of  inves- 
tigation goue  into,  to  ascertain   the  effect  of  such  me:^ures ;  and 
they  should  be  fully  tried,  before  the  policy  of  taking  away  the 
market  is  resorted  to,  because  that  will  destroy  the  article  instead  of 
saving  it,  and  defeat  the  policy  on  which  the  bill  is  founded,  if  the 
saving  of  timber  form  any  part  of  it.    I  contend,  therefore.  Sir, 
before  the  committee,  19  the  iirst  place^  that  there  is  not  a  scare  1  if 
of  timber  ;  and  I  then  contend  that  this  is  not  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued to  save  timber,  but  that  it  will  defeat  that  object,  and  is  the 
worst  policy  which  can  be  resorted  to.  *  I  therefore  submit,  that  I 
have  removed  this  ground  at  a  foundation  for  a  bill,  which  will 
take  awaj^  the  ship-building  from  the  river  T|iames«  find  carry  it  i<^ 
India. 
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Now,  if  genera]  and  large  grounds  of  policy,  coooected  with  the 
?)avTgntioD  acts,  are  not  the  fbopdations  of  the  bill ;  if  the  saving  of 
timber  is  not  the  foundation  of  the  bill ;  I  nm  at  a  loss  to  conjectnr« 
what  other  public  policy  can  be  stated :  always  keeping  in  view, 
which  1  request  the  lionournblecooDOiittee  to  do,  the  foundation  od 
which  I  started,  that  the  present  bill,  which  will  establish  and  make 
permanent  a  temporary  system,  which  has  brought  these  establish* 
ments  so  low,  will  lead  to  their  entire  destruction.  I  assume  that 
a<9  a  fact  which  I  shall  make  out  beyond  contradiction  $  to  that  fact 
all  my  argument  must  point :  I  therefore  again  ask,  upon  what  public 
policy  can  it  be  founded  ? — J  am  aware  of  none. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of,  whether  the  subject  is  not  to 
be  consider^  with  reference  to  the  immediate  interests  protected 
by  my  learned  friends  here,  who  appear  on  behalf  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  ship-building  in  India,  and  to  those  interested  in  the 
thi|><buildiug  in  Great  Britain;  and  if  that  is  the  fair  state  of  the 
question,  and  it  is  both  legally  and  politically  a  question  between 
these  two  sets  of  persons  ;  I  think  I  shall  have  very  little  difficulty 
in  shewing  that  there  is  no  comparison  of  claim,  and  no  comparison 
in  discussing  the  consequences  that  may  arise,  as  to  whether  they  ^ 
are  to  get  it,  or  we  are  to  retain  it.  Upon  what  foundation  would 
these  gentlemen  srand  first  ?  On  the  legal  foundation,  it  is  said ; 
on  the  acts  of  pai  liament  having  directly  pointed  at  the  right  of 
natives  of  Asia  who  are  subjects  of  his  majesty  to  build  ships  to  be 
registert:d  in  Britain.  I  admit  it  so  stands  in  the  act  of  the  26tb  of 
the  king,  which  regulates  the  registering  of  vessels :  that  act  does 
certainly  allude  to  his  Majesty's  domiuions  in  Asia,  as  well  as  else* 
where— loosely,  certainly }  but  that  act  has  remained,  till  of4ate 
years,  a  dead  letter :  there  being  no  custom-house  officers  in  India 
who  could  register  the  vessel,  the  register  act  was  rendered  nugatory 
in  India.  T^  gentlemen  for  whom  I  appear,  have,  therefore,  never 
practically  felt  any  efiect  from  that  act  of  parliaments  in  its  terms 
and  in  its  letter  it  appeared  that  the  British  subjects  in  Asia  were  as 
well  entitled  to  build  ships  as  those  in  England:  the  act  was  never 
resorted  to,  and,  inconsequence^  vessels  from  India  until  1794,  did 
not  interfere  with  those  built  in  this  country.  What  was  the  state 
pf  other  colonies,  Americarj  and  others  }  They  are  within  that  act 
of  parliament,  apd  yessels  ipay  be  built  there  and  brought  to  this 
coqntry  ;  but  there  never  has  been,  in  point  qf  hci,  any  detrimental 
interference  frop  them.  The  ship-builders  in  this  country  have 
never  been  met  in  competion  by  any  vessels  of  such  size,  qualities, 
ileftcriptions  of  tonnage,  and  to  such  an  amount  as  seriously  to  hurt 
their  building  here  ;  it  h^s  never  gone  to  an  extent  to  produce  thai 
effect.  Whatever  might  have  been  their  foundation  for  complaint^ 
if  it  had  arisen  in  o|her  places  as  it  has  now  in  India,  the  t  ecessity 
of  making  any  representation  upon  it  has  never  occurred.  The  act, 
therefore,  as  far  as  their  interests  were  concerned,  was  a  dead  letter 
in  India  and  elsewhere ;  the  only  interference  they  baye  been  subject 
IP,  which  has  been  very  senous^  but  of  which  they  h^ve  no  right  to 
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complam,  is  from  the  immense  number  of  prizes  taken  daring  war, 
and  Avbich  are  made  British  ships*  and  admitted  to  register — tbni  i^ 
compcnwitetl  for  by  the  demand  for  transports  for  the  king's  service  j 
the  result  of  which  is,  that  at  tbe  end  of  a  war  tl>ere  is  no  doubt  but 
tliat  upon  the  discharge  of  the  transports,  all  of  which  l)eing  British 
registered  vessels,  will  conoe  in  competition  with  tbe  builders,  but 
that  is  an  evil  which  these  gentlemen  mast  submit  to  ;  it  would  be 
injustice  in  them  to  suppose,  that  because  they  are  interfereii  with  by 
prize  vessels,  that  it  is  proper  for  tliem  to  say,  tbe  vessels  sbalJ  be 
burnt  instead  of  being  sold.  It  is  impossible  they  could  come  forward 
with  such  a  proposition  -,  it  is  a  description  of  interference  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  because  in  time  of  war  ic  is  taken  off  by  the  tratisports 
employed ;  and,  when  peace  comes,  the  prize  vessels  will,  after  a  war 
that  has  lasted  so  long,  decrease  by  degrees  ;  it  is  an  evil  of  a  limited 
description,  and  will  die  away,  and  cannot,  in  this  case,  come  into 
eakulation.  I  mention  it  otily  that  the  committee  may  give  me 
credit  for  considering  tbe  subject  in  every  possible  way* 

Now,  Sir,  proving,  as  I  think  I  shall,  that  there  never  has  been  any 
serious  interference  in  point  of  size  of  vessels  and  quantity  of  tonnage, 
by  building  abroad^  or  by  the  prize  vessels  which  have  been  capturrd 
from  the  enemy,  I  now  arrive  at  the  point  of  competition  between  the 
British  and  India  builders,  on  which,  probably,  this  case  will  rest. 
I'iiey  seek  on  the  other  side  to  have  the  temporary  measure  of  wbiph 
we  complain  made  permanent,  and  to  have  at|  arrangement  made,  by 
which  they  will  effect  the  transfer  of  all  the  ship-building  to  India  ; 
and  the  consideration  of  all  the  arguments  I  have  used,  lead  to  this 
conclusion,  that  it  is  a  question  of  competition  between  us ;  and  i  will 
shew  most  distinctly,  that  the  question  does  not  become  tbe  subject 
of  comparison.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  already  strewn,  that  tbe  permission  of 
vcsaels  to  come  from  India  which  have  obtained  registry  here— seven* 
tf-«ix  admitted  to  registry,  and  eight  more  admitt^  to  entry,  and  not 
registered,  as  is  stated  in  the  lift  I  first  read,  have  produced  the  effect 
•f  giving  a  tonnage  from  India  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the  tonm^e 
not  built  here : — in  what  way  ?  Every  honourable  member  who  ha^ 
bad  this  subject  before  him  is  aware  that  the  introduction  of  shipi 
from  India  arose  on  the  grourul  of  convenience  to  the  persons  who  had 
to  bring  home  property  which  was  to  be  remitted  from  India  5  there 
were  great  contests  and  disputes  upon  itj,  which  I  need  not  enter  into, 
but  which  gave  rise  to  the  denaand  for  ships  to  come  for  a  specified 
period  to  bring  home  the  produce  to  this  country.  It  was  early  said 
by  seme  of  those  etigagcd  in  the  very  warm  discussion  upon  this 
•ttbjeor,  that  the  object  of  bringing  home  property  from  India  was  m)i 
libf  racr/ one )  bot  those  who  wished  it  to  be  brought  home  in  India 
ships,  wanted  to  introduce  the  ships  without  caring  for  the  property^ 
This  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again,  and,  if  necessary,  1  shall  be 
able  to  prove  it  from  some  of  the  gentlemen  the  most  earnest  in  iho 
application.  With  respect  to  the  private  trade,  there  is  a  document 
l)«ibre  the  committee,  which  I  believe  was  published  in  Bombay :— » 
**  in  porsoanoe  of  authority  received  from  bis  esceUency  (be  mos^ 
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noble  the  governor-gcoeral  in  council^  io  coD«equeD€e  of  the  erden  oi 
the  honourable  the  court  of  dicectors>  the  public  are  hereby  ii^omrad^ 
I  hat  sealed  proposals  will  be  received  at  ihe  offices  of  the  aecretarj  to 
the  government^  on  or  before  the  5th  of  October  Dext>  lor  freighting 
to  the  honourable  company  ships  built  with  teak  within  the  honourable 
companies  territories  in  India  ot  the  burden  of  three  hundred  tons  off 
upwards,  for  the  conveyance  of  private  trade  firooQ  Bombay  to  England 
in  the  season  of  1803-4,  under  the  express  condition,  that  such  ships 
shall  720^  return  (o  India  bnt  i^e  sold  in  England :"  actually  sending  home 
the  ships,  and  sending  them  home  for  sale  here.  There  it  adocumeol 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  Farley  to  it  who  avowed  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
give  the  tonnage,  that  they  wished  to  oblige  their  friends  by  bringing 
home  their  property  in  vessels  of  that  country,  and  that  it  was  neces-* 
aary  those  vessels  should  be  admitted  to  register,  it  could  not  satisfir 
.  them  to  give  them  the  tonnage  only ;  and  this  is  stated,  and  is  to  ob^ 
viously  their  intention,  that  I  have  a  right  to  say  that  a  great  numbee 
of  gentlemen  did  feel  that  that  was  the  point  they  were  driving  at, 
and  not  the  mere  circumstance  of  having  the  means  of  conveyance  id 
their  property. 

Then  in  the  course  of  this,  which  the  committee  will  lecoUect  was 

a  discussion  between  the  private  traders  and  the  East  India  company,. 

all  leading  to  what  took  place  last  year,  all  these  being  gradual  at- 

tempts  from  time  to  time,  and  from  day  to  day,  to  do  away  the  mono* 

poly  of  the  charter,  though  the  contending  parties  were  talking 

about  cargoes,  the  question  was  always  reverted  to,  whether  they  want-^ 

ed  to  bring  the  ships  or  the  property  home,  and  it  was  obvious,  tbatt 

their  intention  was  to  introduce  the  ships.    Last  year  the  great  subject 

of  discussion  was,  whether  the  monopoly  should  be  preserved  or  not  ^ 

but  during  the  long  period  of  discuaaiQn  of  the  eoonopoly,  the  interests, 

not  then  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  which  now  came  forward,  were 

lost  sight  of— -not  improperly  lost  sight  of,«becaQse  it  could  not  be  ne^ 

lected  by  government  ^  but  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  discus^ 

sion,and  the  questions  disposed  of  last  year,  the  real  interests  of  the 

ship^builders  never  were  investigated  until  the  present  moment.  It  was 

brought  forward  some  tinae  ago  by  representation  to  government  as 

a  subject  of  discussion  by  the  sbip-buildera.  Why?  Because  they  found 

the  India  ships  coming  into  this  country  and  encroaching  on  their  bu-^ 

siness;  and  increasing  on  the  British  registry.  They  felt  it  a  serious 

evil  to  them  -,  it  reduced  their  trade,  and  would  ultimately  produce  tha 

annihilation  of  it ;  the  subject  was  postponed  by  temporary  laws,  and 

they  waited  the  bringing  forward  the  question  of  last  year,  conceiring 

that  with  tt>e  termination  of  the  temporary  acts  the  interiference  witb 

their  business  would  cease,  and  that  India  ships  would  not  come  after* 

wards  in  competition  with  British  boik  ships  \  that  it  was  an  imeciei» 

rence,  limited  by  a  particular  act  of  parliament,  connected  with  local 

circumstances,  which  would  not  exist  longer  than  until  the  qoestioa 

came  forward  of  what  was  to  be  done  with  respect  to  the  India  trade* 

They  were  naturally  anxious  for  their  own  interests,  and  to  have  th« 

wiiole  subject  discussed  }  but  their  interests  being  particular,  and  not 

|hen  so  immediately  coming  under  the  attention  of  parliament,  were 
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postponed  till  tbis  sessions.  They  put  aside,  as  not  connected  with  the 
general  subject  of  monopoly  of  the  trade,  and  are  now  under  particutai 
dHCUSsion  in  conseqtience  of  this  bill,  which  we  may  consider  as  part 
of  the  general  measure  of  last  year;  and,  Sir,  this  bill  will  permanently 
£x  the  temporary  arrangement  with  a  limitation  of  no  real  use  or  advan- 
tage, giving  to  the  India  ship-builders  all  the  trade,  as  I  will  shew,  be- 
tween  India  and  Great  Britain,  and  thereby  transferring  the  whole  of 
the  most  important  ship-building  of  this  country  tp  carry  on  a  trade 
that  most  ere  long  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  which  this  country, 
can  be  engaged. 

The  act  of  the  26th  of  the  king  alludes  to  the  right  of  persons  in 
Asia  legally  to  build  ships.  I  have  shewn  that  this  legal  right  never 
was  resorted  to,  and  that  the  India  ships  never  came  |o  this  country, 
except  under  the  temporary  acts  of  parliament ;  how  they  beoame  regis- 
tered I  never  could  distinctly  ascertain.  It  is  a  subject  of  great  dispute, 
and  at  Madras  it  was  a  subject  of  adjudication  by  the  court,  that  the  26'tti 
of  the  king  did  not  extend  to  India  ;  and  cases  have  been  decided  on 
am  appeal  here,  on  the  ground  that  as  there  was  no  person  there  to 
execute  the  act,  though  the  general  expression  had  an  allusion  to 
Asia  ;  it  was  a  dead  letter  there,  and  therefore  did  not  apply  to 
India :  how  they  got  registered  here  I  do  not  understand. 
-  Mr.  — — .  (^  Member,)  Thai  never  was  the  received  doc- 
trine in  India, 

Mr.  Harrison,  In  Madras  the  determination  was,  that  the  registry 
act  did  not  extend  to  India,  nnd  in  a  case  upon  appeal  it  was  said,  that 
Mie  question  we  were  disputing  as  to  the  right  of  property  that  had 
been  the  subject  of  mortgage  was  to  be  considered  wiibom  reference 
to  the  register. 

Mr. — — .    That  register  was  made  in  Madras. 

Mr,  Harrison,  I  have  understood  that  the  course  of  proceedings 
was,  that  cer(i6cates  of  building  were  granted  in  India,  that  they 
came  over  here  with  that  certificate,  and  were  permitted  to  be  regis- 
tered in  this  country,  in  other  instances  there  was  a  sort  of  transifer 
to  other  owners  ;  and  so  registry  obtained  in  the  name  of  the  new 
owners ;  but  it  does  not  signify  in  what  way  they  acquired  the 
character.  There  are  seventy- six  now  so  registered,  and  there 
are  others  which  have  come  under  the  temporary  acts,  which  are  not 
registered.  Some  of  those  which  are  now  here  were  built  at  Pegu, 
and  other  territories  which  can  never  be  registered  hereafter. 

Mr. .      It  was  always  the  practice  of  government,  I 

believe,  to  confine  their  register  to  ships  built  in  Bombay  or  Cal- 
cutta. 

Mr.  Harrison;  It  is  clear  that  under  this  bill  no  ships  can  be 
registered  but  those  which  bear  the  character  of  being  built  in  British 
India ;  and  the  ships  to  be  considered  as  entitled  to  register  are  confined 
to  the  limited  trade.  Then,  Sir,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  I  will 
admit,  that  from  the  circumstance  of  his  Majesty  occupying  distant 
possessions  in  India,  Ceylon  for  instance,  where  there  are  custom- 
house ofBcers,  the  act  was  in  full  force  in  India,  because  to  th^f  ex- 
^Qt  tl^e  apt  of  parliament  would  be  opera^ye  io  India,  where  ^rf 
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vert  ctistom-bocise  officers,  who  could  execute  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
Ships  if  built  at  other  placet,  in  Bengal  ur  Bombay,  niight,  1  believe^ 
under  (he  law  be  carried  from  those  places  and  registered  in  Cejlon, 
so  as  to  become  British  shipn ;  therefore  I  distinctly  admit,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  broad  question  of  policy,  that  those  gentlemen 
who  are  interested  in  ship-building  in  India  may  say,  their  ships  are 
entitled  to  British  registry.  Now  on  that  proposition,  the  comjmittee 
will  see  this  bill  proposes  a  limitation,  because,  if,  by  law,  the  per- 
sons in  India  ,ire  entitled  to  buUd  and  register  their  vessels,  there  is  a 
distinct  limitation  of  that  right  in  the  bill;  it  confines  the  right  of 
registry  to  a  particular  description  of  vessels  and  trade  ;  they  will  not 
be  allowed  to  come  into  the  regular  class  of  British  ships  ;  they  are 
coniioed  to  the  trade  from  India  to  England,  and  back  again,  and  the 
circuitous  voyage  :  that  is,  with  leave  to  touch  at  intermediate  coun- 
tries, South  America,  North  America,  or  any  other  places  wit hm  the 
limits  of  the  company's  charter.  So  far  it  is  a  bill  of  limitation  of  the 
^g'fl  I'ight,  and  in  that  respect  might  prima  facie  bear  the  appearance 
of  a  gift  to  the  persons  for  whom  I  appear.  It  follows  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  if  parliament  can  limit  the  right,  they  can  take  it 
away — that  will  not  be  disputed ;  and  it  is  also  a  general  indis[>uiable 
proposition,  that  if  the  public  interest  requires  the  restriction  of  a  right 
which  is  possessed  by  private  individuals,  they  cannot  complain  of 
being  deprived  of  it ;  and  if  it  was  thought  fit  to  abrogate  the  law 
that  confines  the  general  trade  of  the  empire  to  British  built  vessels* 
parliament  has  power  to  do  so.  My  learned  friends  must  admit  that 
general  principle  of  policy  as  well  as  myself ;  therefore,  though  I 
admit  distinctly  the  construction  of  the  law,  i  am  now  about  to  con- 
tend io  point  of  policy,  parliament  must  abrogate  that  law,  and  take 
away  any  right  to  introduce  India  shipping.  It  is  material  that  the 
right  should  be  completely  restrained ;  because  I  shall  show  to  the 
committee,  that  it  is  by  the  bill  restrained  tTt /ermi  only,  and  that 
the  business  will  be  transferred  froai  one  side  of  the  water  to  the 
other.  I  therefore  contend,  that  if  in  point  of  policy  parliament  may 
entertain  the  question  of  limitation  and  restriction^  that  the  period  is 
arrived  when  they  must  limit  and  restrain  the  existing  law  to  prevent 
the  consequence  of  a  total  loss  of  ship*  building  of  large  vessels  in  (his 
country.  Admitting  vessels  for  limited  or  temporary  purposes  leads 
to  the  consequence  that  theact  of  parliament  of  the  26th  of  the  king 
roust  be  altered  to  the  extent  of  securing  the  British  builders  in  Eng- 
land against  the  interference  of  tho^e  in  Iodia>  if  ship-building  and  the 
workmen  are  worth  preserving.  This  brings  me  back  again  to  tht> 
position  with  which  I  first  set  out,  atU  to  which  I  roost  again  advert, 
gamely,  that  the  introduction  of  the  India  built  ships  has  hitherto 
Interfered  with  tl^  building  of  large  ships  in  this  country,  and  that 
the  coniiouance  of  it  will  entirely  annihilate  it. 

My  learned  friends  will  come  prepared  to  shew,  that  at  present  ship* 
cannot  be  built  cheaper  in  India  than  liefe;  probably . they  will  be 
prepared  to  prove  they  cost  more.  The  freight  of  tonnage  with  respect 
to  the  India  company  \9,  I  belioe^  pretty  nearly  the  same^  die/ 
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pi7  nearly  the  same  freif  ht  for  one  vesael  ai  the  odier,  and  ihey  do  not, 
it  18  taid,  make  it  at  pre».  nt  tti^  subject  of  a  saving ;  they  do  not  con- 
tend ^or  a  right  to  use  ibece  vessels  under  an  idea  that  if  tfoey  are 
pextoitied  to  carry  on  the  trade  in  the  way  now  proposed  they  will 
have  a  cheaper  freight,  j^s  yet,  I  have  iK>t  heard  tha  contended  for. 
At  piesent  the  mode  of  equipping  the  ships  in  India  renders  the  ex- 
pence  mure  equal  than  it  can  be  hereafter,  in  consequence  of  the 
▼essels  built  there  fitted  out,  in  some  instances,  with  materials 
carried  from  this  country.  Now  I  most  beg  leave  to  discuss  a  little 
that  question.  I  believe  it  is  a  fact,  that  at  present  a  port  of  the  sails, 
cordage,  iron  and  copper  is  carried  from  this  country  ;  but  I  would 
ask  the  committee  how  long  can  such  a  course  of  proceeding  possibly 
exist,  if  the  building  of  all  these  vessels  is  transferred  from  one  country 
to  the  other,  or  on  what  principle  is  it  to  be  made  to  exist  ?  Will 
it  be  said  that  the  sallmakers,  that  the  ropemakers,  and  the  shipsmitha 
are  to  be  protected  in  this  country,  and  that  therefore  the  artides  which 
^>nstitute  the  furnishing  of  a  retsel  ranst  not  be  permitted  to  be 
brought  from  that  country,  hot  that  the  vessels  most  equip  themselves 
from  this  ?  It  is  meant  to  protect  those  trades,  and  say  they  shall  not 
be  interfered  with  ?  It  it  stands  on  the  principle  only  of  protection,  who 
are  more  entitled  to  it  than  my  clients  ?  And  therefore  if  the  arrange- 
ment, that  it  is  not  to  bt  allowed  to  the  ship-bailders  in  India  to  supply 
themselves  with  those  articles,  is  to  be  the  foundation  of  this  bill,  we 
have  an  equal  claim  for  protection  with  those  persons. 

Is  it  a  question  of  duties  of  revenue^  If  so^  we  will  shew  that 
under  any  arrangement,  either  of  the  aails,  or  cordage,  or  iron.  Of 
copper  being  sent  firom  this  country,  there  will  be  a  lots,  and  an 
importaat  loss  of  doty.  Bot  this  is  not  a  sabject  which,  as  I  before 
atated,  I  naeao  to  enter  into  much ;  but  I  must  allude  to  it,  because  1 
coosicler  the  duties  of  customs  and  exercise,  and  the  profit  to  arise  to 
the  statr,  as  much  fitter  sabject  of  consideration  of  govertunent  than 
the  subject  of  indtvidoal  discussion.  It  is  a  subject  which  the  com- 
mittee wUl  permit  to  be  alluded  to  where  piivate  interests  are  invoWed 
in  the  same  question ;  bixt  into  that  question  I  shall  not  enter  other* 
wise  than  by  saying,  that  if  it  stands  on  the  ground  of  revenue,  a 
material  defalcation  will  take  place  from  permitting  ships  to  be  built 
in  India,  although  the  furnishing  of  them  to  some  extent  may  be  sup- 
plied from  this  coontry.  I  therefore,  Sir,  contend,  if  it  is  a  question 
of  protection^  we  are  better  entitled  than  the  other  persons;  and  if 
of  revenue,  that  the  revenue  will  be  interfered  with  materially  if 
this  OKsasure  is  adopted. 

I  next  proceed  to  eoqaire  (I  always  argoe  on  the  practical  effi^rt  oT 
the  transfer  of  ship-building  to  the  other  side  of  the  water)  how 
long  it  is  possible  the  restriction  can  continue  which  will  compel  the 
builders  in  India  to  supply  themselves  with  the  articles  necessary  for 
the  furniture  of  a  ship  from  this  country,  when  the  esiablishmenu 
are  fixed  there«  and  when  the  iixronvenience  whk:h  would  arise  from' 
having  the  manufiicture  of  the  articles  which  are  to  be  used  iti  that 
counter  entirely  carried  on  here  ?   If  they  are  to  have  their  supply  from 
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this  cmintry,  tbe  accidental  losses  of  vessels  onrr^'ing  oat  the  mdtemtt 
from  this  couutry  would  lead  to  inconceivable  incouvenieoce.  How 
long  will  it  be  possible  to  maintain  that  restriction  wlien  tbey  are  able 
to  manufacture  those  articles  of  supply  in  India  at  a  much  cheaper  rata 
than  they  can  be  got  from  this  country  >  From  tbe  settlement  m 
South  Wales  there  is  not  an  article  of  iron  that  will  not  probably 
at  no  very  distant  period  be  supplied  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  from 
this  country  :  hemp  and  flax  will  be  supplied  from  that  country*  and 
IS  also  to  be  gpt  in  India  much  cheaper  than  in  this  country.  From 
§outh  America  copper  can  be  got  also  at  a  cheaper  rate,  so  as  to  destroy 
tbe  possibility  t>f  its  being  sent  out  from  this  country  in  competition  $ 
and  when  it  is  the  subjectof  proof  that  all  the  arlicles  necessary  for 
the  equipment  of  a  ship  are  to  be  found  in  India  of  Asia.ic  manufacture* 
and  (bat  they  can  be  procured  at  a  mupb  lessexpence,  is  it  possible  to 
imagine  that  restrictions  as  to  such  articles  can  remain  any  number  of 
years  ?  And  is  it  possible  to  say  you  can  continue  an  arrangensent 
for  building  a  vessel  there,  and  equipping  her  with  manufactured 
articles  from  this  country  ?  The  arrangement  of  sending  out  tha 
cordage,  and  sails,  and  iron,  and  copper  is  practicable  now,  in  tho 
infancy  of  the  establishmeuts  :  when  they  have  found  and  established 
the  means  of  procuring  these  articles  much  cheaper  in  India,  is  it 
possible  to  say  you  will  keep  up  the  system  of  constructing  a  vessel  oa 
one  side  of  the  water  and  furnishing  her  from  the  other  ?  But  the 
fact  is,  as  we  will  shew,  ^bat  they  supply  themselves  now  to  a  great 
extent :  we  shall  shew  that  the  building  and  fitting  out  of  sJiips  there 
has  increased  ;  and  that  the  qtiantity  of  articles  sent  from  this  oouotry 
has  already  greatly  decreased  on  all  articles ;  thereby  shewing  that  tba 
inevitable  consequence  of  passing  this  bill  into  a  law  has  already  began 
to  operate ;  and  therefore,  in  a  period  not  very  far  distant,  all  the 
articles  will  be  furnished  frona  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Any  diffi* 
cnlty  which  may  at  present  exi^t  in  the  business  in  India,  will  be 
done  away ;  and  when  a  great  number  of  persons  bringing  up  to  ship- 
buildings whose  wages  are  cheaper,  bave  become  skilful,  tbe  ne« 
cessary  consequence  will  be,  that  in  tbe  course  of  a  few  years  the  boild* 
ing  in  India  will  become  so  much  cheaper  than  here,  that  if  no  oilier 
circumstance  arose  to  annihilate  competition,  the  comparison  oi  price 
Would  do  it,  and  put  an  end  to  the  eitablishniencs  of  my  clients  :  there- 
fore, if  these  gentlemen  bad  not  been  interfered  with  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  have;  if  i  had  not  the  argument  that  tbe  tonnage  they  have 
lost  is  to  be  found  in  the  India  built  vessels^  as  soon  as  the  builders 
had  made  their  establishment  in  India,  and  the  articles  of  sails,  cordage^ 
iron,  and  copper  were  also  found  in  India,  the  competition  would  txi 
destroyed,  and  the  ship-building  of  .this  country  ent'u^cly  annihiia(M. 

I  have  already  disposed  of  the  argument  arising  out  of  this  fact, 
namely,  that  cheap  freight  is  not  a  foundatioa  in  policy  for  inters 
fering  with  ray  clietUs  ^  audit  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
argumcrnt  upon  that,  because  if  the  principle  is  contended  for  by 
the  builders  in  Indiai  or  the  merchants  there,  (hat  tke^isa  con« 
laoiance  in  having  ships  buiU  ibfoftdj  because  tbey  build  dteaper 
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tban  they  do  here,  and  Iherefore  they  would  be  able  to  sell  their 
merchandize  cheaper,  it  attacks  at  once  the  whole  system  of  navi- 
gation laws,  and  leads  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  the  greatest 
questions,  in  its  consequences  from  the  nature  and  probable  extent 
of  the  future  trade  to  Icidia^  which  has  for  many  years  been  discussed 
io  parliament. 

Now,  Sir,  to  that  subject  I  will  shortly  advert,  before  I  recapi- 
tulate the  foundation  of  my  arguments ;  and  in  so  doing  I  hope 
the  committee  will  think  I  do  not  unnecessarily  take  up  their  time. 
The  navigation  law  has  hitherto  been  considered  in  this  country 
as  the  great  foundation  of  the  existence  of  th^  navy  itself.  I  think 
BO  man  will  contend,  if  the  trade  of  this  country  was  destroyed, 
that  the  navy  could  exist ;  no  man  will  believe  that  the  mere  ap- 
plication of  pecuniary  resourcus  will  enable  any  nation  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  navy  such  as  we  have  fortunately  hitherto  pos- 
sessed, but  by  the  breed  of  seamen-^by  extensive  trade.  It  it 
equally  indisputable,  that  if  it  is  intended  to  preserve  the  ship-building 
of  this  country,  so  as  to  furnish  a  supply  of  men  to  carry  on  the 
naval  system  of  this  country,  there  must  be  large  private  establish- 
ments which  can  employ  them  when  it  may  be  rendered  necessary 
to  discharge  them  from  the  king's  yards  in  the  time  of  peace.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  equally  important  to  the  exntence  of 
the  navy  as  a  fabrication,  that  the  ship^building  in  this  country 
should  be  maintained  to  the  full  extent,  as  a  nursery  to  the  naval 
yards,  on  the  breaking  out  of  and  during  the  continuance  of  a 
war,  and  as  a  receptacle  of  persons  out  of  employment  in  the  time 
of  peace,  as  that  the  nursery  of  seamen  shotild  be  encouraged  to 
man  the  navy  for  service.  The  one  is  a  proposition  which  standi 
as  firm  as  the  other :  they  are  of  the  same  importance  in  point 
of  public  policy,  and  if  you  lose  sight  of  this  policy  you  will  de» 
stroy  your  means  of  being  able  to  make  any  sndden  exertion  |  you 
will  transfer  the  shi^wdghts  to  other  countries,  where  they  would 
be  gladly  received  j  and  the  consequences  necessarily  will  be,  that 
in  the  end  this  country  must  become  dependent  upon  others,  or  on 
its  distant  colonies,  for  the  support  and  existence  of  the  navy 
itself. 

I  shall  prove  to  the  committee  that  there  are  at  this  moment  nearly 
three  thousand  people  in  such  a  destitute  situation  for  want  of  work, 
as  to  be  actually  in  no  condition  to  present  themselves  to  this  com- 
mittee, because  they  cannot  send  counsel  to  advocate  their  case 
here.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  solicitor  for  them,  stating 
their  inability  to  appear,  and  intreating  of  me  all  possible  exertion 
in  their  favour,  as  they  are  in  too  distressed  circumstances  to  send 
connsel  to  support  their  petitioiL  I  believe  the  fact  will  be  proved 
to  be,  that  from  their  having  been  formerly  near  three  thousand 
men  em^iloyed,  there  are  now  only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  em« 
ployed  i  and  that  a  large  number  are  dependent  on  the  parish  for 
support.  How  long  will  they  remain  subsisted  by  the  parish,  when 
ihey  are  told  that  in  France  or  Holland  they  will  be  received  wiHi 
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open  arms»  and  are  tempted  to  quit  their  own  country  and  resort 
to  another  ?  What  may  not  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  state  of 
things  ? 

The  large  establishments  in  the  river,  which  have  hitherto  given 
employment  to  these  men,  have  produced  an  extent  of  building  for 
the  navy,  t6  which  I  must  allude  before  I  conclude.  The  commit- 
tee wiH  see  an  account  which  does  not  contain  all  which  have  beea 
butk  in  the  pnvate  yards,  in  London  and  at  the  outports,  but  only 
of  those  ships  and  vessels  of  war  now  in  the  king's  service  j  b/ 
which  it  will  appear  that  they  are  to  the  extent  of  538  ships  5  that  of 
the  present  navy  that  number  of  ships  have  been  built  in  the  pri- 
vate yards ;  there  have  been  some  built  in  the  ootports,  but  the  greater 
part  have  been  built  in  the  yards  in  the  Thames :  that  of  thoie^ 
nine  of  them  were  built  between  the  years  1759  and  177O5  forty- 
eight  weretniilt  from  1771  to  1783  ;  thirty-one  were  built  from  1784 
to  1792  J  sixty^eight  were  built  between  1793  and  1801;  ninety- 
one  were  boUc  between  1802  and  1806  \  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty-three  were  built  between  I6O6  and  1813.-  Now  when  tho 
committee  see  the  immense  extent  of  the  British  navy,  the  large  uum<- 
ber  built  in  the  merchants*'yards,  and  the  committee  will  distinguish 
the  prison  ships,  those  at  sea,  and  those  in  actual  service,  and  they* 
will  ascertain  that  much  the  greater  part  are  not  useless,  or  laid  up» 
but  are  now  sailing  00  the  seas,  constituting  a  f^art  of  the  efficient 
naval  force  of  the  country.  I  ask,  therefore,  whether  the  use  wbicb 
has  been  made  of  the  private  establishments  resorted  to  in  the  last 
and  this  war  to  bnikl  such  an  immense  number  of  ships  for  the  navy, 
does  not  prove  that  these  establishments  are  of  the  greatest  impor« 
tanoe  in  cases  of  sudden  or  great  emergency  ;  and  that  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  if  something  is  not  done  to  give  them  a  hope  that 
at  the  termination  of  the  war  their  difficulties  will  cease,  there  is 
great  danger  of  their  transferring  themselves  to  other  countries,  or 
^at  the  ship*building,  which  is  connected  with  the  existence  of  tho 
navy  of  the  country,  must  be  transferred,  if  not  to  other  countries^ 
at  least  to  one  of  our  own  most  distant  settlements.  The  latter  con- 
•eqaence  would  not  be  so  fatal  to  the  country  as  if  they  were  to 
be  established  in  Holland  or  France ;  but  would  the  committee 
calmly  contemplate  the  consequence  of  seeing  the  support  of  the 
abip-baildiog  interest  of  this  country*  which  is  so  connected  with 
the  navy,  so  transferred  as  to  leave  the  mother  country  dependent 
on  one  of  its  remote  colonies  for  its  naval  strength  ?  Will  any  maa  * 
may,  that  fifty  years  hence,  that  colony  (whatever  it  may  be)  will  be- 
long tons?  And  if  it  is  pnt  to  any  man,  whether  he  would  rest 
the  aecurity  of  the  state  upon  the  chance  that  no  enemy  would  ^rise 
or  events  occur  there  to  separate  it  from  the  mother  country^ 
-would  it  not  make  him  pause  ?  Will  not  the  legislature  hesitate  be- 
fore a  sanction  is  given  to  a  policy  which  will  permit  such  a  conse- 
quence to  depend  upon  such  a  chance?  The  experience  of  a  few 
years  past  has  shewi>the  efiect  already  produced,  and  that  the  inter-* 
ierenceof  India  ships  must  end  in  the  annihilation  of  the  establish* 
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inents  here.  I  would  ask^  whether  that  will  not  be  sofficient  to  ciD 
on  the  legislature  to  abrogate  the  existiog  law,  aod  coofiae  the  build- 
ing of  ships  to  this  country^ in  such  a  waf  at  to  prevent  these  great 
and  important  establishments  from  being  ruined. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  shall  sit  down  quite  satisfied,  that 
though  I  have  entered  into  no  details,  because  if  I  bad  I  mutt  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  committee  for  more  than  one  day,  I  hate 
brought  the  subject  under  their  view  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them 
to  apply  the  evidence  I  must  lay  bctbre  them  on  this  important  sub* 
ject,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  satisfied  that  when  that  evidence  is 
considered  in  the  different  points  of  view  in  which  I  have  presented 
it  to  the  committee,  together  with  the  consequences  which  may  arise 
from  adopting  the  measure  proposed,  it  will  lead  the  committee  to 
the  conclusion  of  recommending  to  the  house,  that  the  clauses  in 
the  navigation  acts  should  be  altered,  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  all 
India-built  thipt  and  vessels  from  any  participation  in  the  ^ivileges  of 
British  registry. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


To  Mrs.H  ■  V  B- 


Oh,  lady,  yes,  the  ressel  bore 

Her  freight  to  Lusta's  blooming  shore ; 

Yet  think  that  since  I  taw  you  last. 

Though  but  one  little  moon  has  past. 

That  oft  I  have  been  doomed  to  number. 

Dismal  days,  and  cheerless  slumber ; 

That  storms  have  howled  around  my  head. 

And  many  a  gale  has  rocked  my  bed, 

When  heaven  had  shed  its  darkest  wratb> 

Around  the  vessel's  trackless  path. 

Lady,  if  in  that  lonely  hour, 

I  trembled  at  the  tempest's  power. 

If/  all  unseen,  I  shed  a  tear, 

And  shuddered  at  a  watery  bier  } 

Oh  think  not  'twas  a  selfish  fear, 

A  mean  and  coward  dread  of  death. 

Could  make  me  waste  in  sighs  my  breath. 

For  well  could  I  have  sunk  to  rest. 
Without  one  lingering  wish  to  stay. 

And  slept  beneath  the  ocean's  breast. 
In  Biscay's  dark  and  stormy  bay ; 
If  there  were  not  a  darling  one. 
To  grieve  for  me,  when  dead  and  gone. 
And  whom  I  would  not  leave  behind. 
The  scoff  and  buflet  of  nuinkind. 
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And  3ret,  when  I  am  laid  below 

The  scnie  of  bliss^  the  reach  of  woe, 

AikI  seek  the  dim  discovered  shore^ 

Whence  travellers  return  no  more  ; 

When  the  last  throes  of  life  have  £ed« 

And  I  have  mingled  with  the  dead; 

Ah,  will  no  kindred  soul  arise. 

To  wipe  the  tear  from  beauty's  eyes. 

And  with  a  brother's  love  impart. 

The  balm  of  comfort  to  her  heart  ? 

Ah  no,  your  heart  need  scarce  be  told. 

The  world  is  proud,  the  world  is  cold. 

And  youth,  and  love,  and  beauty  there^ 

Can  find  no  refuge — but  despair ; 

Dh,  I  e*en  tremble  while  I  think. 

That  were  she  on  destruction's  brink. 

There  would  no  arm  be  stretched  to  save 

An  erring  sister  from  the  grave. 

Sad  is  the  pjcture,  could  1  turn     ^ 

To  one  where  brighter  prospects  born. 

Could  Hope's  enchanting  blaze  illume,  '^ 

The  dark  recesses  of  the  tomb  ; 

And  tell  me  I  should  still  be  near. 

To  watch  the  fi-iends  I  held  so  dear; 

And  might  a  guardian  spirit  be 

To  those  who  loved^  and  wept  for  me. 

Well  could  J  brave  death's  worst  alarms. 

And,  bride  like,  rush  into  his  arms. 

But  now  no  more ;  perchance  afar 

'Mid  desolating  scenes  of  war. 

Long  may  I  wander,  ere  my  feet 

The  threshhold  of  my  fathers  greet ; 

And  feel  the  melancholy  lot. 

To  be  unseen,  and  be  forgot ; 

Yet,  oh  believe  me,  there  is  one. 

Who  far  across  the  sea. 
Where  deeds  of  war  and  death  are  done. 

Who  fondly  thinks  on  thee. 


To  Donna  Marie  dc  Valle  Zuvala, 

Mafia  farewell !  though  I  heave  not  a  sigh. 

Nor  water  your  cheek  with  a  tear  from  my  eye. 

When  the  waves  of  the  ocean  between  us  shall  roll. 

That  shall  bear  me  afar  from  one  dear  to  my  soul  > 

Oh,  think  not,  Maria,  I  ere  can  forget. 

To  love  and  remember  my  charming  Brunette. 

Oh  fiiint  was  the  soldier,  his  visage  was  thin, 

And  bis  woaods  bled  apace>  wlieo  you  welcon^ed  him  in. 
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So  wan  were  his  looks,  and  so  haggard  his  eyt,   ' 

That  you  thooght  you  had  given  him  bnt  shelter  to  die; 

Yet  you  watched  o*er  his  slurobersj  and  tenderly  ptessed 

His  hand  in  thine  own^  till  he  sank  into  rest ; 

When  he  rose  from  his  pillow,  you  lifted  him  up. 

When  he  drank,  'twas  Maria  presented  the  cup ; 

nil  restored  by  her  care,  she  saw  nature  relume 

His  lithbs  with  their  strength,  and  his  cheeks  with  .their  bloom. 

How  deeply  I  felt  it,  but  why  should  I  tell 

The  scenes  which  we  both  must  remember  too  weU, 

When  together  we  went,  to  recline  in  the  shade 

Which  the  wide-spreading  vine,  or  the  orange  tree,  made. 

When  thy  looks,  and  thy  tender  enchantment,  bad  stole 

Each  sigh  of  my  heart,  and  each  wish  of  my  soul. 

And  I  swore  there  was  nothing  on  earth  could  eclipse. 

The  glance  of  your  eye,  or  the  smile  of  your  lips. 

Oh  well  can  my  memory  picture  you  now, 

Witl)  a  blush  on  your  cheek,  and  a  frown  on  your  brow  ^ 

When  with  tremulous  accents  you  bid  me  desist. 

But  the  closer  you  prest  me,  the  fonder  I  kiss*t. 

And  oh  think  not  when  absent,  I  ere  can  forget. 

To  love  and  remember  my  charming  Brunette. 

And  yet  I  could  weep  $  but  I  go  to  a  |apd 

Where  bleak  are  (he  monntaip9«  and  dark  is  the  strand,* 

Which  frowns  in  the  giant  embrace  of  the  wave. 

The  land  of  my  fathers,  the  land  of  the  brave. 

Oh  memory  there  has  qnconsciously  spun 

Those  ties  round  my  h^art,  which  can  ne*^r  be  uqdone. 

And  holier  duties  forbid  me  to  twine 

Idy  heart,  and  my  veins,  for  ever  with  thine. 

Yet  long  may'st  thou  bloom,  in  the  grace  of  the  heaven, 

Sy  which  all  thy  beauties  and  virtues  were  given ; 

Soft,  soft,  be  thy  slumbers,  and  ah  may  thy  years 

Be  as  bright  as  thy  sniiles,  and  outrnumber  thy  tears; 

All  blessings  be  thine,  for  perchance  it  may  be, 

My  prayers  may  be  heard,  when  I  breathe  them  for  thee  $ 

Farewell,  and  believe  me,  I  ne'er  can  forget. 

To  love  and  remember  my  charming  JQrunette. 

^    Cadiz,  March  22d,  XB14. 

MR.  SOUTHEY. 

The  following  animated  poem  appeared,  about  three  months  ago, 
in  an  evening  paper.  We  have  been  favoured  by  a  friend  with  a  cor- 
rected copy  of  it ;  and  though  not  authorised  to  state  it  to  be  the 
composition  of  Mr.  Soutbey,  we  think  the  hand  of  the  Lanreat  will 

*  Scotland. 
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not  easily  be  mistaken.  We  publish  it  from  the  copy  commnnicated 
to  us,  chiefly  that  we  may  gratify  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
who  intraaates  that  Mr.  Southey*8  productions  should  be  given  to  the 
world,  in  a  quiet  way,  through  the  medium  of  periodical  prints. 
Moreover,  as  the  poet  has  compared  the  critic's  wishes  and  prophecies 
with  the  event,  it  is  but  fair  that  he  should  be  tried  by  the  same  test 
himself  We  will  not  suppose  that  the  harmony  of  these  numbers 
will  so  entirely  escape  the  reviewer's  ear,  as  to  make  him  confound 
them  with  mere  prose  $  since  he  must  t>e  well  aware  of  what  old 
Chaucer  has  observed  of  those  who  attend^ 

■         Like  an  ass,  unto  the  harp. 

That  heareth  sound,  when  men  the  strings  ply. 

But  in  his  mind,  of  that,  no  melody 

May  sink  to  gladden  him,  because  that  h« 

So  dull  is  in  his  l}estiality. 

We  have  another  motive,  we  must  confess,  which  induces  as  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  lo  this  spirit^  Ode;  and  that  is  to 
abow,  that  talent  aqd  genius,  as  well  as  sonoe  degree  of  wisdom  and 
prescience,  were  to  be  found  in  the  calumniated  IVar  Faction. 

ODE, 

Written  in  January,  18l4, 

I. 

Who  counseb  peace  at  this  momentous  hour. 
When  God  hath  given  deliverance  to  the  opprest. 

And  to  the  injured  power  > 
Who  counsels  peace  when  vengeance,  like  a  flood. 
Bolls  on,  no  longer  now  to  be  repretft ; 

When  innocent  blood 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  world  cries  out 
For  justice  upon  one  accursed  head  -, 
When  Freedom  hath  her  holy  banner  spread 
Over  all  nations,  now  in  one  just  cause 
United ;  when,  with  one  sublime  accord, 
Europe  throws  off  the  yoke  abhorr*d. 
And  Icyalty;  and  faith,  and  ancient  laws. 

Follow  the  avenging  sword* 

II. 
Woe,  woe  to  England,  woe  and  eildlen  shame. 

If  this  heroic  land. 
False  to  her  feelings  and  unspotted  fame. 
Hold  out  the  olive  to  the  Tyrant's  hand  ! 
Woe  to  the  world,  if  Buonaparte's  throne 

Be  iuflbred  still  to  stand ! 
For  by  what  names  shall  right  and  wrong  be  known. 
What  new  and  courtly  phrasiss  must  we  feign, 
For  £Usehood,  murder,  and  all  monstrous  crimes. 
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n*  thai  perfidious  Corsican  roaintain, 

Sttll  his  detested  reign. 
And  France,  who  yearns  even  now  to  break  her  chain. 
Beneath  his  iron  rule  be  left  to  groan ! 
No !  by  the  innumerable  dead 
Whose  blood  bath  for  his  lust  of  power  been  shed. 
Death  only  can  for  bis  foul  deeds  atone,-^ 
That  peace  which  death  and  judgment  can  bestow. 
That  peace  be  Buonaparte*!,  that  alone. 

IH. 
For  sooner  shall  the  f  thtop  change  his  skin. 
Or  from  the  leopard  shall  bis  spots  depart. 
Than  this  man  change  his  old  flagitious  heart. 
Have  ye  not  seen  him  in  the  balance  weigh*<l, 
And  there  found  wanting  ?   On  the  stage  of  blood 
Foremost  the  resolute  adventurer  stood ; 
And  when,  by  many  a  battle  won, 
He  placed  upon  his  brow  the  crown, 
(Delirious  France  obedient  to  his  sway.) 
Then  like  Octavius  in  old  time. 
Fair  name  might  be  have  banded  down, 
Effacing  all  his  stains  of  former  crime. 
Fool !  should  he  cast  away  (hat  bright  renown  ! 
Fool !  the  redemption  given  him  should  he  lose ! 
When  heaven  such  grace  vouchsafed  himr  th^t  Cbe  waj 
To  good  and  evil  Uy 
Before  him,  which  to  cbooae, 

IV. 

But  eril  was  his  good ; 
For  all-too-long  had  he  in  blood  t>een  nurst. 
And,  ne'er  was  earth  with  fouler  tyrant  carat. 

Bold  man  and  bad, 
Bemorseless,  godless,  full  of  fraud  and  lies. 
And  black  with  murdera  and  with  perjuries : 
Himself  in  hell's  whole  panoply  he  clad : 
No  law  but  his  own  headstrong  will  be  koew^ 
No  counsellor  but  bis  own  wicked  heart ; 
From  evil  thus  portentous  strength  he  dnsWj, 
And  trampled  under  foot  all  human  ties^ 
All  holy  laws,  all  ^ntural  charities^ 

V. 

O  France,  beneath  this  fierce  barbarian's  avTay 

Disgraced  thou  art  to  all  succeeding  times  > 

Bapine,  and  blood,  and  fire,  having  mark^  ihy  way. 

All  loathsome,  all  unutterable  crimes ! 

A  curse  is  on  thee,  France  !  from  far  and  wide 

It  hath  gone  op  to  Hearen.    All  lands  have  cried 

For  venipeance  upon  iky  delgHcd  head  t 
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All  nations  cane  thee,  France;  for  wheresoever 
In  peace  or  war  thy  banner  bath  been  spread^ 
All  forms  of  human  woe  have  followed  there. 

The  livTng  and  the  dead 
Cry  out  alike  against  thee.    They  who  bear^ 
Crouching  beneath  its  weight,  thine  iron  yoke> 
Join  in  the  bitterness  of  secret  prayer* 
The  voice  of  that  innumerable  throng. 
Whose  slaughtered  spirits  day  and  night  invoke. 
Toe  everlasting  Judge  of  right  and  wrong. 
How  long,  O  Lord !  Holy  and  Just^  how  long  ! 

vr. 

A  merciless  oppressor  hast  thoa  been. 
Thyself  remorselessly  opprest  mean  time  $ 
Greedy  for  war,  when  all  that  thou  coudtt  gain. 
Was  but  to  dye  thy  |oul  with  deeper  crime. 
And  rivet  faster  round  thyself  the  chain. 
O  blind  to  honour,  and  to  interest  blind. 
When  thus  in  abject  servitude  resigned 
To  this  barbarian  tyrant,  thou  couldst  brave 
Heav*n*s  justice,  and  the  heart  of  humankind  ! 
Madly  thoa  ihoughtest  toensUve  the  world. 
Thyself  the  while  a  miserable  slave  ! 
Behold  the  flag  of  vengeance  is  onfurKd  ! 
The  dseadfol  armies  of  the  North  advance^ 
While  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal  combined. 
Give  their  triumphant  banners  to  the  wind. 
And  stand  victorious  in  the  fields  of  France. 

VII. 
One  man  hath  been,  for  ten  long  wretched  years. 
The  cause  of  all  this  blood,  and  all  these  tears : 
One  man,  in  this  most  awful  point  of  time. 
Draws  on  thy  danger^  as  he  caused  thy  crime. 

Wait  not  too  long  the  event  ^ 
For  now  all  Europe  comes  against  thee  bent ; 
His  wiles  and  their  own  strength  the  nations  know  -, 
Wise  from  past  wrongs,  on  future  peace  intent, 
The  people  and  the  Princes,  with  one  mind, 
From  all  parts  move  against  their  common  foe. 
One  act  of  justice,  one  atoning  blow> 
One  execrable  head  laid  low. 
Even  yet,  O  France,  averts  thy  puni3bment» 
Open  thine  eyes, — too  long  hast  thou  been  blind,^- 
Take  yengeance  for  thyself  and  fur  mankind ! 

VIII. 
Oh,  if  thou  lov*st  thine  ancient  fame. 
Revenge  thy  sufferings  and  thy  shame. 
By  the  bones  which  bleach  ou  Jaffa*s  beach ; 
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By  the  blood  which  on  Domingo's  shore 
Hath  dogg'd  the  carrion-birds  with  gore  ;     . 
By  the  fiesh  which  gorged  the  wolves  of  Spain^ 
Or  stiffeDed  on  the  snowy  plain 
Of  frozen  ^^oscovy ; 
By  the  bodies  which  lie  all  open  to  the  sky. 
Tracking  from  Elbe  to  Rhine  the  Tyrant's  flight 
By  the  widow's  and  the  orphan's  cry  j 
'  By  the  childless  parent's  misery ; 
By  the  lives  which  he  hath  shed  ; 
By  the  ruin  he  hath  spread ; 
By  the  prayers  which  rise  for  curses  on  his  head ; 
Redeem,  O  France,  thine  ancient  fame. 
Revenge  thy  sufferings  and  thy  shame : 
Op^n  thine  eyes, — too  long  hast  thou  been  blind,*^ 
Take  vengeance  for  thyself,  and  for  mankind  ! 
IX. 
py  tho^  horrors  which  the  night 
Witness'd,  when  the  torches'  light 
To  his  murderous  judges  showed 
Where  the  blood  of  Conde  flowed  j 
By. thy  murdered  Pichboru's  fame  { 
By  murdered  Weight, — an  English  name 
By  murdered  Palm's  atrocious  doom  i 
By, murdered  Hofbr's  martyrdom- 
Oh,  by  the  virtuous  blood  thus  vilely  spilt. 
The. villain's  own  peculiar  private  guilt. 
Open  thine  eyes  !  too  long  hast  thou  been  blind,— 
Take  vengeance  for  thyself  and  for  mankind  ! 
Pluck  from  the  Upstart's  bead  thy  sullied  crown  ! 
Down  with  the  Tyrant, — with  the  Murderer  down  ! 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Card,  author  of  the  revolutions  of  Russia,  &c.  &c. 
has  in  the.  press  an  Essay  on  the  Holy  Eucharist,  or  a  refutation  of 
the  Hoadl^an. scheme  of  it. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


"  The  RosB  AKD  THE  Fox  Glove,"  was  received  too  late  for 
insertion  this  months  but  shall  appear  in  our  next.  t 

TO  OUR  READERS. 
We  intended,  in  our  Political  Summary  for  the  present  month, 
to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  Europe,  in  its  present  regenerated 
state.  But  peace  not  being  yet  concluded,  and  the  conditions  of  it 
making  a  very  prominent  subject  of  consideration,  in  such  a  view,  it 
lias  b^n  thought  proper  to  reserve  our  political  reflections  for  the 
ensuing  month, 
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Be  ye  not  nneqoall^  yoked  together  wHli  unbelievers :  for  what  reilownkip 
liath  righteonsoess  %»ith  luirighteoQsneM  ?  and  what  communion  hath  light 
l^th  darkness  ? 

St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians^  ^i.  14* 


7^  Subitance  qf  a  Disamrsey  delivered  at  the  Abbey  Church  in 
Bath,  m  Thursday  the  3lst  qf  MarcA,  1814,  before  the 
District  Committee  established  in  that  City  ;  giving  a  Church- 
man's  reasons  for  decUmng  a  connection  with  tlie  Bible  Society^ 
and  now  most  respectfully  addressed  to  the  Parent  "  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.'^  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Daubeny,  Archdeacon  of  Sarum.  8vo.  Pp.  28.  F.  C.  and 
J.  Rivington.  1814. 

TflA  venerable  society  to  which  this  discourse  is  addressed, 
will,  we  are  persuaded,  feel  with  us,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
sensible,  temperate,  and  useful,  productions,  Wliich  hts  yet 
appeared  on  the  long-debated  question  of  the  Bible  Society. 
Here  we  find  no  declamation,  no  ostentatious  display  of  elo- 
quence>  or  of  erudition,  nothing  that  can  alarm  the  most 
sensitive,  nothing  that  can  enrage  the  most  irritable,  nothing 
that  can  offend  the  most  fastidious^  supporter  of  the  society 
in  question.  The  discourse  is  marked  by  a  tjrain  of  powerful 
argumetitation,  supported  by  reasons  of  irresistible  cogency, 
which  must^  we  should  think,  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of 
every  unprejudiced  Churchman.  That  these  reasons  will  have 
any  weignt  with  Dissenters,  we  are  not  weak  enough  to  sup* 
pose  ;  their  design  long  has  been,  and  stiil  is,  to  undermine  the 
fair  fabric  of  our  established  church;  and  there  still  lives  many 
No.  193>  FoL  46,  Jmip  1814«  O  o 
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a  band  ready  and  anxious  to  apply  the  match  to  that  train  of 
gunpowder,  which  was  laid,  ion^  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  great 
beresiarchy  Priestley. 

That  man  is  an  imitatiire  creature,  that  his  habits,  mannen, 
and  principles,  are  materially  influenced  by  those  of  his  asso- 
ciates, and  that,  therefore,  the  choice  of  his  companions  has, 
by  all  moral  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  been  deemed  an 
object  of  essential  importance  to  his  welfare,  are  truths  which 
have  never  yet  been  denied,  tliough  the  conclusions  which 
necessarily  result  from  them  have  been  obstinately  rejected 
by  the  philanthropists,  liberalists,  and  philosophists,  of  the 
I  ^. -sent  day.  The  learned  archdeacon*s  opening  remarks  oo 
I .  .:  subject  are  highly  deserving  the  most  serious  attention  of 
t  uy  merabet*  of  the  established  church. 

"  Man,  from  his  natural  propensity,  is  an  imitative  being.  A  cir« 
cnmstance,  which  must  at  all  times  render  it  a  matter  of  prinoary 
importance  iirth  whom  he  associates,  and  into  what  connection  he 
enrem  Hence  the  conclusion  is,  that  by  an  injudicious  association, 
principles  not  lest  than  manners  are  liable  to  be  corrupted.  A  coo* 
sideMttoti  which  ought  to  lead  to  geoacal  caution  :  whilst  to  dettr* 
mine  the  application  of  such  caution  to  the  particular  case  or  subject 
in  quQstiofi,  should  be  the  e&dusive  prorioce  of  aouod  judgmeot  and 
discretioo. 

"  I'o  associate  for  the  prosfcution  of  any  cause,  in  which  the  interest 
of  true  religion  are  concerned,  with  persons  professing  religious  pi^n- 
ciples  essentially  differing  from  our  own,  must  at  all  times  be  a  ventu- 
roas  experiment.  For  that  zealous  affection  to  a  cause,  which  goes 
a  great  way  towards  misleading  the  best  of  men  in  their  judgment, 
concerning  those  with  whom  they  are  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
it,  tends  by  degrees  so  to  approximate  the  parties  to  each  other,  ihat 
those  differences  which,  while  principles  remain e J  unshaken,  werof 
thought  to  be  irreconcileable,  begin  to  be  seen  through  a  more  fa- 
vourable medium  ;  till  at  length  they  are  not  unfrequently  regarded  as 
mailers  of  mere  private  opmion,  on  which  sincere  men  of  aH  de- 
scriptions may  be*  allowed  to  think  differently,  without  being  subjected 
to  the  unwelcome  imputation  of  thinking  wrong.  Heoce  it  happen* 
that  those  two  genetaluung  systems,  wtiich  have  becoaie  the  hackw 
neyed  theme  ct  itiiieraea  oEatofs,  and  the  incensed  idols  of  the  pa»« 
^g  day,  are  insefMibly  geoerating  among  m,  under  the  proatitoted 
Qame  of  Liberaltiy,  that  looseness  of  sentii9«lit,  which  bidB  fiiir^  ift 
process  of  tkoEka,  if  not  seasonably  and  powerfully  conmeracted,  to 
remove  the  sound  apostolical  prjociples  of  the  church  of  this  country 
from  off  that  6rm  ground,  on  which  they  have  stood  from  the  days  of 
the  reformation  to  the  present  time  3  and  to  place  theus  as  it  were  in 
their  shipwrecked  condition,  on  that  troubled  sea  of  popular  opinion, 
which  is  in  an  almost  continued  state  of  agitation  iVom  every  wind 
that  blows.    Whereas  principleado  religion,  if  sound,  ought  at  al^ 
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fcterits  to  be  maintained  ;  whilst,  if  dot  so,  they  cannot  be  too  readily 
discarded  ;  but  principles  cannot  in  no  case  be  comprised,  for  tbca 
they  must  cease  to  be  principles/* 

The  compromise  of  pribciples  here  alluded  to  eonstittites  one 
<rf  the  great  evils  of  the  present  day ;  to  that  are  to  be 
ascribed  the  Bill,  which,  utuier  the  specious  pretence  of 
explaining^  virtually  antdkilated,  the  salutary  provisions  of  the 
dct  of  toleration  ;  and  the  subsequent  act  tor  repealing  the 
Statute  in  force  for  punishing  the  blasphemers  or  the  Holy 
Trinity — an  instance,  not  of  toleratiorij  but  of  comprdmisey  of 
telaxatUmj  of  dereUctuniy  of  principle,  without  a  precedent  in 
the  annals  of  Christendom.  If  this  spurious  liberality,  this 
'^  looseness  of  sentiment,"  continue  to  prevail,  this  country 
iaay  be  expected  to  be  involved  in  troubles  greater  even  thatt 
those  which  have  been  recently  averted  by  the  firmness  and 
wisdom  of  her  councils.  The  learned  author^  however,  dis- 
dains all  intention  of  asserting,  that  honest  and  well-disposed 
men  may  not  preserve  their  principles  uncontaminated  by  the 
Contagion  of  bad  company  ;  he  only  means  to  contend,  that 
such  instances  are  rare,  and  only  serve  as  ezdeptions  to  a  rule, 
which  rather  corroborate,  than  weaken,  his  conclusion.  On 
the  minds  of  such  men,  however,  he  presses  a  consideratioa 
which  most,  we  apprehend,  have  great  weight  With  them; 

'^  But  exctasive  of  the  preceding  considerations,  and  admitting  that 
Conscientious  and  well -principled  Churchmen  may  feel  themselves 
justified  in  risking  a  possible  evil,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  what 
tfaey  consider  to  be  an  essential  good  ;  still  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
good  and  well-intentioned  men  are  concerned  that  their  conduct,  on' 
particular  occasions,  should  not  only  be  right  in  their  own  opinion^ 
but  that  it  should  also  appear  so  to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  those,  wha 
m^y  be  in  a  condition  to  be  infiuenced  by  it.  For  every  one,  it  is  ta 
be  remembered,  is  more  or  less  accountable  Soih  to  God  and  man 
for  the  evil  of  those  consequences,  to  which  they  may  have  been, 
however  inadvertently,  instrumental.  And  though  this  remark  bm 
inapplicable  to  those  cases,  which  respect  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Christian  religion,  on  Which  every  sound  member  of  the  Churchy 
iiaving  formed  for  himself  an  opinion,  must  be  expected  to  bear 
decided  testimony  to  what  he  considers  to  be  the  truth,  to  what  con- 
sequences soever  such  testimony  may  lead ;  still  in  a  cause,  to  which 
cfttu;oca/ circumstances  are  attached,  and  on  which  the  judgment  of 
tome  of  the  moat  religious  and  best  inteotioned  men  bai  been  fonn3- 
widely  to  differ,  it  is  surely  a  subject  for  prudent  consideration,  to 
ti^hat  conclusions  in  the  public  mind  a  commitment  in  such  a  cause, 
tnay  eventually  lead.  And  when^  as  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  we  have  been  cautioned  by  an  apostle  against  being  *'  une« 
qually  yoked  together  with  unbelievers^"  we  feel  ourselves  called 
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Upon  to  consider,  how  far  the  cause  of  genuine  apostolical  troth  »i 
likely  to  derive  advantage  from  the  association  of  its  professors  with 
those,  sonAe  of  whom  at  least  are  its  open  and  declared  enemies  ?  And 
if  no  advantage  to  the  cause  of  truth  can  be  reasonably  expected  from 
fuch  an  anomalous  aissociation,  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
mpting,  what  in  the  imposing  language  of  the  day  is  called  general 
religion  ;  for  the  advancement  ot  whidi  plausible,  though  deceitful 
system  of  liberal  comprehension,  on  what  has  been  called  the  broad, 
basis  of  Christianity  ;  Churchman  and  Dissenter,  Heretic  and  Schis- 
matic, Jew  and  Mahometan,  may  be  laudably,  though  unequally, 
yoked  together  j  if,  1  say,  no  advantage  to  the  cause  of  genuine  truth 
can  reasonably  be  expected  irom  such  an  association,  the  next  point 
which  presents  itself  to  notice  is,  whether  some  essential,  and  pro- 
bably irremediable  disadvantage  may  not  be  derived  from  it,  by  lead- 
ing the  great  mass  of  the  uniformed  community  to  conclude,  that 
apostolical  truth  stands  no  longeron  that  settled  groand  on  which  it 
was  placed  by  our  venerable  Retormtrs  )  and  that  as  every  aect  ap- 
peals to  the  Bible  for  the  standard  of  its  religious  creed,  therefore 
every  sect,  (so  far  at  least  as  the  parties  io  question  are  qualified  to 
judge)  has  the  authority  ot  that  Bible  for  the  creed  which  it  prooiol- 
gates  i  nnd  consequently  that  instead  of  the  one  only  apostolical 
ChuVch  established  in  this  country,  from  the  lips  of  whose  priests,  as 
authoratively  commissioned  for  the  purpose,  the  people  are  directed 
to  seek  knowledge,  there  are  as  many  churches  as  there  are  difierenC 
meetings  of  associated  religionists  to  be  found  among  us.  The  ob- 
vious inference  from  this  circomstance  in  uninfonn^  minds  will  be, 
that  God  has  left  every  man  at  liberty  to  make  his  own  church  and 
his  own  religion:  or  to  make  use  of  the  absurd  language  of  thedajr, 
*•  that  fevery  man  has  a  right  to  worship  God  in  his  own  way." 

The  archdeacon  does  not  think  it  necessary,  in  an  address  to 
Churchmen,  to  specify  the  consequences  which  must  result  from 
the  adoption  and  extension  of  this  licentious  principle.  NomaOi 
indeed,  who  is  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
who,  in  particular,  has  perused  with  attention  that  portion  of 
it  which  includes  the  reign  of  our  first  Charles,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding period  of  Cromwell's  usurpation,  can  l)e  ignorant  of 
them ;  or  can  be  unaware,  that  the  prevalence  of  similar 
causes,  at  the  present  moment,  is  very  likely  to  produce  similar 
Results,  Surely,  then,  it  is  time  for  those  Churchmen  to  pause, 
and  seriously  to  re-consider  their  conduct,  who  have  associated 
themselves  with  Dissenters  of  every  denomination  for  a  reli- 
gious object  5  to  such  are  the  judicious  reflections  iu  this 
excellent  disoourse  particularly  addressed. 

'*  They  are  respectfully  snbm'ztted  to  the  consideration  of  those 
members  of  that  church,  who  have  thought  itexpedicnt  to  connect  of 
themselves  with  Dissenters  in  the  prosecution  of  an  object,  which 
they  certainly  may  prosecute,  in  my  judgment  at  least,  with  gttatet 
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•dvantage  to  tbe  caase  of  ChristiaDity,  as  well  as  with  greater  safety 
to  the  ettablbbmeDt  of  their  coantry,  unfettered  by  such  a  coonec* 
tion." 

The  author  briefly  notices  the  calumnies  heaped^  by  the 
members  of  the  Bible  Society,  on  all  who  openly  oppose,  or  who 
refuse  to  join,  them  ;  and  who  have  been  represented,  with  as 
little  decency  as  truth,  as  enemies  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and 
as  friends  to  religious  ignorance.  He  then  proceeds  to^  vindi- 
cate, in  a  masterly  manner,  those  Churchmen  against  whom 
these  licentious  and  unprincipled  attacks,  which  reflect  infinite 
disgrace  on  the  men  who  direct  them,  are  particularly  levelled. 

''  Those  who  have  felt  themselves  called  upon  by  principle  to  act 
in  strict  concord  with  that  excellent  Society  which  bath  long  proved 
itself  to  be  a  faithful  guardian  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  strongest 
bulwark  of  our  Establish ment,  may  have  to  say  for  themselves  ;  that 
their  object  on  this  occasion  is  to  preserve  tbe  divine  grace  of  Chris- 
tian charity  entire  in  all  its  branches.  That  whilst  they  refrain  from 
pronouncing  harsh  judgment  on  others,  ihey  may  be  permitted,  with- 
out harsh  judgment  being  passed  on  diemselves,  to  act  as  consistent 
Churchmen;  remembering,  that  whilst  Christian  charity  teaches 
thepi  "  to  bear  all  things,  to  believe  all  things,  and  to  hope  all  things,** 
it  at  the  same  lime  teaches  them  to  *' rejoice  in  the  truth/'  Christian 
charity  consequently  does  not  manifest  itself  in  giving  indiscriminate 
countenance  to  religious  persuasit)OS  of  every  description,  thereby 
exhibiting  a  co]d  indifference  to  a  subject  of  most  essential  consider 
ration  ;  but  it  is  manifested  in  a  cordial,  conscientious,  and  exclusive 
adherence  to  the  revealed  word  pf  God,  and  to  that  one  true  fatth, 
>vhich  was  ''  once  delivered  to  tbe  saints.**  And  they  cannot  per- 
suade themselves,  that  as  spund  members  of  the  Church,  they  ought 
to  be  given  credit  for  that  Christian  charity  which  rejoiceth  in  the 
truth,  but  in  proportion  only  as  they  exhibit  an  earnestness  to  adopt 
the  means  in  their  judgment  best  calculated  to  promote  it.  This  then 
appears  to  be  the  point  at  issue ;  the  only  point  on  which  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  Churchmen  equally  jealous,  it  is  prei^med,  for 
the  promotion  of  genuine  Christianity,  can  be  supposed  to  exist.  But 
ivbilst  both  parties,  professing  to  have  the  same  great  object  in  view^ 
are  equally  given  credit,  for  tbe  best  nio^ves,  each  party  pursues  its 
object  in  a  different  way.  Ikying  aside,  then,  every  degree  of  pre- 
judice, let  it  be  coolly  considered  in  this  important  case,  on  which  side 
tbe  scale  of  unbiassed  reason  appears  to  turn.** 

'*  The  Society  to  which  we  have  tbe  honour  to  belong,  considering 
that  the  Bible  was  never  intended  to  teach  itself,  and  thai  there  '  were 
«ome  things  in  it,'  as  the  Apostle  long  since  observed,  '  hard  to  be 
understood,  which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest  to  their 
own  destruction;  has  been  constantly  employed  in  providing  and 
circulating  those  forms  of  sound  doctrine  and  scriptural  explanations, 
l^t  calculated  to  put  the  ignorant  in  posiettioa  of  tbe  true  sense  ef 
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tbo  revealed  .word ;  and  to  guard  tfaear-agniast  the  imanifeld  emm  ^ 
Ibose  who  lie  in  wait  to  deceive,  by  poiatiog  o«t  to  theai  tbatoki  and 
ture  way  of  the  \jondi,  which  leadetb  to  salvation.  And  in  this  judir 
ciou^  n)odf?of  proceeding,  the  Society  in  queatioo-  haa»  it  most  hp 
^ilowed,  the  example  both  of  the  Apostles  and  of  our  Reformers  fop 
Us  sanctioo.*  Whilst  that  novel  Association  for  a  comprehensively 
religious  purpose,  which  carries  with  it  the  voice  of  present  popu^ 
larity^  and  of  which,  if  word^  were  things,  every  true  Christian  ooght 
to  be  a  member,  has  established  its  important  updertaking  on  tho 
principle,  that  the  Bible  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  do  the  work  for  which 
\k  was  intended  ;  and  to  suppose  that  it  stands  in  need  of  coUaiemf 
aid  for  the  purpose,  is  to  cha^e  God  foolishly,  by  leading  to  the  cono 
^lusion  that  the  means  which  He  hath  provided  are  inadequate  to  the 
f  nd  intended  to  be  promoted.  To  such  a  mode  of  reasoning,  weak, 
as  it  is,  recourse  has  been  had  on  the  present  occasion.  Whereaf 
surely  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  charging  God  with  the  ina- 
clequacy  of  his  own  means,  and  bearing  testimony,  as  in  humility  we 
ought,  to  the  corruption  of  man*s  fallen  nature,  and  to  that  cotise- 
quent  obliquity  of  will,  and  perverseness  of  understanding,  which 
divine  revelation  hath  never  been  able  effectually  to  counteract ;  and 
to  which  it  has  been  Owing,  that  the  letter  of  the  Bible  has  prove^ 
so  insufBcient  to  its  graciously  intended  purpose.  In  fact,  the  Bible, 
though  in  itielf  fully  competent,  as  the  revealed  word  of  God  must 
be,  to  '  accomplish  what  God  pleases,  and  to  prosper  in  the  thing 
whereto  God  sends  it  ?'  and  consequently,  when  properly  understood,* 
to  '  give  wisdom  unto  the  simple  /  still  the  Bible  does  not  necessarily 
make  even  the  learned  wise  unto  salvation.  Of  this  humiliatinjj 
truth  the  history  of  the  Church  has  been  furnishing  continued  proofs 
from  the  days  of  its  first  establishment  down  to  the  present  time.  Tq 
suppose  then  that  every  one  who  receives  the  sacred  book  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents,  and  established  in  its  doctrines,  is  to  sup* 
pose  in  the  direct  face  of  fact  and  experience.  The  word  of  God,  it 
is  certain,  must  be  uniform  and  consistent ;  '  for  God  is  not  a  mao 
that  he  should  lie,  or  the  son  of  mao  that  he  should  repent  ;*— con- 
sequently the  truih  of  the  Christian  covenant  must  at  all  times,  likQ 
Its  divine  Author,  be  one  and  the  same  ^  whilst  human  opinions  upon 
it,  the  offspring  of  fallibility,  have  been  more  or  less  in  a  continued 
state  of  variation  and  contradict  ion.  \  To  furnish  a  remedy  against 
this  greatest  of  all  evils,  an  apostacy  from  the  revealed  truth,  God  ii\ 
his  wisdom  never  left  his  Church  unprovided  with  duly  authorized 
witnesses  ;  whose  office  it  should  be, '  as  approved  workmen,  rightlj 
,to  divide  the  word. of  truth,  that  they  might  be  able  by  sound  doc- 
. ^ 

'*  ^  At  theBrst  preaching  of  the  Gpspel  a  sumtnary  of  fundamental 
troths  was  drawn  up,  and  pus  into  tl>e  hands  of  the  new  converts, 
before  any  canon  of  Scripture  was  settled.  And  the  hrst  attention 
pf  our  judicious  Eeformers,  as  preparatory  to  the  restoration  of  pri^ 
•  nkive  Christ iauity  iu  this  Qountry^  Vif^  notoriously  directed  to  t^ 
same  iipporunt  object." 
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irin^  6oCb  to  exhort  and  coavfiicegainnyeni;'  on  the  coolidcmitioa 
that  the  Church  would  at  all  timet  be  encompassed  *  by  anrdly  and 
Tain  talkers,  whose  mouths  mast  be  stopped*  who  aubfert  whoto 
houses,  teaching  things  which  they  ought  not/  And  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  are,  I  conceive,  the  first  members  of  any 
troly  apostolical  Church,  who  have  been  led  to  think,  that  toch  a 
wise  and  gracious  prOVtaion  for  the  preservation  of  the  true  ^Uh  io 
the  world,  might,  at  any  time,  aikl  under  any  circomttances,  be  safely 
dispensed  with.** 

"  In  fact,  the  word  and  the  ministry  appear  to  be  two  collateral 
parts  of  the  same  divine  provision  for  the  salvation  of  fallen  man. 
And  if  to,  it  should  seem,  that  thev  were  intended  to  act  in  proper 
connection  with  each  other.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  the  error  of 
the  Romish  Church,  which  depends  for  the  most  part  on  the  ministry ^ 
Whilst  it  withholds  the  word ;  and  the  error  of  some  protestaots,  wh6 
would  circulate  the  word  independent  of  theduly  appointed  ministry  ^ 
will  perhaps  tend  equally  to  defeat  the  object  which  divine  wisdom 
had  in  view  in  revealing  the  one  and  appointing  the  other  ;  by  ke^p« 
ing  the  parties  concerned  in  ignorance  with  respect  to  that  true  saving^ 
knowledge,  which  the  word  and  ministry  conjointly  were  designed 
to  promote,*' 

We  now  defy  all  the  most  bold  and  most  able  advocates  oi 
the  Bible  Society,  among  the  former  of  whom  we  rank  Mr« 
John  Owen,  and  among  the  latter  a  right  reverend  divinei 
whose  name  can  never  be  mentioned  without  unfeigned  re« 
spect,  to  resist  the  force  of  this  argument,  or  to  confute  it  b^ 
deductions  from  scriptural  premises.  If,  indeed,  this  be  sus* 
ceptible  of  confytatioo,  we  must  unlearn  all  that  we  have 
hitherto  learned  upon  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

'*  Whatever  then  may  be  imagined  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
(and  imaginations  on  Uuit  subject  have  been  infitiite)  it  will  be  ulii- 
mately  found,  that  the  mercy  of  God  has  r.oi  been  more  signally  dis- 
played in  the  act  of  salvation  itself,  than  has  his  wisdom  in  the  insti« 
tution  of  the  means  that  were  to  be  instrumental  to  i:s  final  accom- 
plishment. On  the  ground  then  that  '  God's  counsel  shall  stani,* 
every  deviation  firom  his  plan  for  the  salvation  of  his  fallen  creatures 
must  be  adopted  at  the  incalculable  risk  of  the  parties  concerned  in  i\ 
."It  must  indeed  be  allowed,  that  a  society  whose  professed  (*b^ 
ject  it  it  '  to  produce  an  indefinite  diflfation  of  thnt  heavenly  knnw^ 
ledge,  which  is  alone  adapted  to  m  *ke  men  wise,  and  good,  and  hap- 
py,** carries  so  much  of  interest  on  the  face  of  it,  as  cannot  fail  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  every  Christian  mind.  And  when  we  are  in- 
formed that  nearly  half  a  million  of  Bibles  have  been  dispersed,  and 
towards  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  expended   for  the  purpose, 

*  See  Sketch  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
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we  with  to  hope,  tbatmdcb  good  to  the  caase  of  ChristiMiHy  has  of 
late  years  been  doing  in  the  world  through  the  medium  of  this  bene- 
volent undertaking.  But  whilst  disposed  to  give  full  credit  to  the 
parties  concerned  in  its  prosecution,  it  is  with  regret  that  yve  feel  our« 
•elves  constrained  to  think,  that  the  comprehensive  diarity,  and  osten- 
sible plausibility  of  the  object  professedly  in  view,  have  tended  in  a 
great  measure  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  essential  defects  of  the  plao 
set  on  foot  for  its  promotion.  The  fallacy  which  has  prevailed  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  much  in  this  case  has  been  taken  for  granted, 
which  remains  to  be  proved  ;  the  estimate  of  the  advantage  derived 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity  having  been  taken,  not  from  any  account 
of  converts  to  the  true  faith  really  made,  or  congregations  of  sound 
professing  Christians  actually  set  on  foot,  (the  old  and  approved  me- 
thod ot  conveying  intelligence  of  this  nature,  and  the  only  one  by 
which  this  important  point  can  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  ,)  but 
from  the  mere  insulated  circuiustancp  of  the  quantity  of  Bibles  dis- 
persed. 

*^  But  this  mode  of  estimating,  prpceeds  on  the  erroneous  principle^ 
that  the /^/er  and  5pir;/ of  the  Bible  are  one  and  the  same  thing; 
in  other  words,  that  b^twetti  mere  quoting,  and  rightly  interpreting 
the  language  of  Sacred  Writ  there  is  no  essential  difference.  Wherea% 
the  history  of  our  own  couiitry,  (not  to  extend  our  remarks  beyond 
it,)  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  inform  us  ;  that  the  most  pernicious 
designs,  not  less  than  the  most  pestilent  heresies,  have  been  pro- 
moted by  \he former  ;  whilst  common  sepse  mnst  tells  us,  that  it  i) 
by  the  latter  only,  that  the  honour  of  God  and  the  cause  of  tru§ 
religion  can  be  advanced  in  the  world.  And  this,  I  conceive,  con- 
stitutes with  all  sound  Churchmen  one  chief  objection  to  the  societj 
in  question  ;  that  whilst  its  funds  are  profusely  employed  in  dis- 
persing the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  letter  only  ;  no  provision 
for  teaching  the  essential  principles  of  the  one  true  faith  contained  iq 
them,  compatible  with  its  originally  established  plan,  can  possibly 
be  adopted." 

It  has  been  urged,  that  Churchmen  may  remedy  this  evil  by 
accompanying  th^  bible  with  their  own  approved  expositions ; 
but  this  cannot  be  done  consistently  with  the  rules  of  the 
Bible  Society.  Besides,  what  can  Churchmen  mean  by  joining 
an  association  in  which  such  an  evil  is  acknowledged  to  exist, 
when  they  can  produce  the  same  advantage,  without  the  evil, 
by  dedicating  their  resources  and  their  atteption  to  $i  society 
composed  exclusively  of  their  own  brethren  ? 

"  For  the  point  for  consideration  in  the  present  case  is  not,  what 
it  has  been  plausibly,  though  I  think,  sophls(ical/y  represented,  and 
by  which  plausible  and  sophistical  representatiuo  many  well-meaning 
persons  have  been  hastily  carried  away  ;  that  '  the  circulation  of 
the  Bible  will  procure  incalculable  good,  and  cannot  possibly .  do  any 
barm  /  but,  whether  that  sacred  book,  which  was  intended  to  do 
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the  greatest  good,  as  containing  divine  information  essential  to  the 
most  important  interests  of  mankind,  ought  not  to  be  circulated,  in  the 
way  best  calculated  to  promote  its  most  gracious  design.  In  a  word, 
the  question  is  not,  whether  or  not  good  is  to  be  done ;  but  whether 
that  good  ought  not,  in  the  judgment  of  Churchmen  at  leasts  to  b^ 
done  in  what  ihey  consider  to  be  the  best  and  most  approved  waj. 
There  are,  however,  some  respectable  persons^  and  it  is  not  my  wirf| 
to  keep  back  any  circumstance  that  may  be  deemed  favourable  to 
the  association  in  question,  who  appear  to  build  much  on  its  effioKy 
*  to  lessen  the  political  and  religious  evils  of  dissent  >'  and  to  untto 
all  denominations  of  Christians  in  a  cause,  where  all  may  safelf 
unite. 

*'  Could  these  positions  be  substantiated,  it  must  be  admit tod^ 
that  amid  the  profusion  of  high*sounding  declamation  that  has  from 
time  to  tinae  been  lavished  on  this  popular  subject,  something  had 
l^en  said  that  lyss  justly  eptitled  to  consideration.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remarked,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  word,  in  its  religi* 
ous  acceptation,  which  the  niqdern  vocabulary  has  more  perverted  than 
that  of  unity.  In  consequence  of  which,  many,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
have  been  hastily  carried  away  by  the  inviting  sound  of  this  word, 
without  stopping  to  ascertain  its  scriptural  meaning.  Unity  among 
Christians,  in  its  original  and  scriptural  sense,  implies  an  wdty  4^ 
sentiment  on  the  great  fundamental  points  of  doctrine  and  worship  ) 
it  consists  in  Christians  being  of  the  same  mind  and  of  the  same  judg- 
ment in  their  religious  communications;  in  their  acknowledging  'one 
Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism.'  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore, 
that  this  Scriptural  unity  should  be  clearly  distinguished  from  that 
wn ere  unity  of  actiommong  brethren,  for  the  promotion  of  even  a 
professedly  leligious  object  5  which  comprises,  if  it  does  not  set  at 
nought  the  above  important  considerations ;  and  which  must,  ia 
consequence,  be  attended  with  effects,  the  very  opposite  to  those, 
which  true  Christian  unity  was  intended  to  produce.  When  St.  Paol 
taid  to  the  Corinthians  :  *  Be  of  one  mind,' — he  added,  '  according 
io  Christ  /«?*M5.'— That  is,  according  to  God's  holy  word.—'  Peace, 
{says  St.  Hilary,)  is  a  goodly  word  ;  and  a  fair  ihinff  Unity  ;  but  who 
doubts  this  to  be  the  only  right  peace  of  the  church,  which  is  peace 
after  Christ,  according  to  his  words.'  '  Therefore,  (concludes  tho 
venerable  Latimer,)  let  us  set  by  Unity  ;  let  us  be  given  to  love  and 
eharity  ;  but  so  that  it  may  stand  with  godliness;  for  peace  ought 
mot  to  be  redeemed  with  loss  of  truth  ;  that  we  would  seek  peace  so 
much,  that  we  should  lose  the  truth  of  God's  word."* 

.-  We  sincerely  wish  that  this  admirable  admonition  of  oar 
pious  Reformer  were  engraven  in  letters  of  gold  over  the 
Speaker's  chair  in  the.  House  of  Commons ;  it  would  be  of 
infinite  service  to  such  of  our  representatives  as  are  more  so- 
licitous to  become  popular  for  liberatityj  than  celebrated  for 
tfieir  knowledge  and  support  of  religious  truth.  There  is, 
indeed,  in  that  House,  a  Committee  of  Religion  regularly  ap- 

*  Latimer's  Sermon  oo  Matt.  v.  1 .— -  3. 
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pointed  at  the  opening  of  cviery  session  5  bttt  we  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  procure  either  a  list  of  its  members,  or  one 
•f  its  reports.  Is  this,  then,  the  only  subject  Which  is  deemed 
unworthy  of  discussion  by  our  representatives?  We  will 
Dot  so  libel  them  as  to  admit  the  injurious  supposition.  But 
as  we  freauently  see  JifFerent  subjects  referred  to  various  com- 
mittees, appointed  to  consider  such  subjects,  we  have  beem 
rather  surprized  that  motions  for  leave  to  explain  away  the 
benefits  of  the  toleration  act,  and  to  remove  all  restraints  oi^ 
blasphemy,  were  not  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Religion, 
as  consistency  of  practice,  as  well  as  of  principle,  seemed  to 
yequire.  "Ptobably  some  of  our  correspondents,  who  have 
aeats  in  that  assembly,  may  be  induced  to  favour  us  with  s'ucli 
an  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the  House  on  such  occa- 
sions, as  may  not  only  remove  our  scruples,  but  enlighten  our 
Understanding. 

One  part  of  the  question  relating  to  the  Bible  Society  whtcU 
we  hav^  often  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  our  readers, 
is  placed  in  such  a  strong  and  clear  point  of  view,  by  the 
karoed  Archdeacon,  that  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  transcribe  it. 

"  Whilst  then  I  am  yet  to  learn  in  what  way  the  evils  of  dissent 
are  likely  to  be  lessened  by  an  association  of  religionists  of  every  de- 
nomination, for  the  purpose  of  dispersing  the  mere  letter  of  the 
Bible,  on  ibe  interpretation  of  which  all  parties  concerned  are  sup- 
posed (o  retain  their  different  opinions  ;  there  exist  at  the  same  time 
strong  doubts  in  my  mind,  as  to  the  safety  of  a  connection  between 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  established  on  such  a  principle.  For  should 
the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  public  mind  from  an  association  formed 
on  this  liberal  principle  be,  what,  it  is-  to  be  apprehended,  must  be 
the  case  ;  that  the  professed  opinions  of  religionists  of  every  denomi- 
nation have  the  sanction  of  the  same  divine  authority  ;  and  thus 
religious  teachers pf  every  description,  so  far  at  least  as  doctrine  i^ 
concerned  become  placed  upon  the  same  scripture  level  \  the  con-, 
sequence  will  be,  that  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  community 
9  growing  indifference  to  religions  opinions  will  gradually  lead  to  a 
diminution  of  attachment  to  our  Apostolical  Church  ;  whilst,  among, 
|he  lower  orders,  separation  from  that  church  will  necessarily  in- 
crease, in  proportion  to  the  exertions  of  those  numerous  sectarists,, 
who  are  in  these  days  indefatigably  employed  in  promoting  it.  At  the 
san)e  time,  that  unhappy  divisiion  among  brettiren  of  the  same  hoos- 
bold  of  faith,  which  the  plausible  association  in  question  has  prodeeed, 
must  tend,  in  a  great  degree,  to  destroy  that  onity  of  sentiment  and 
pQuibinatiqn  pi'  professional  energy^  wbicb  can  alooe  counteract  the 
^dermining  process  now  carrying  on  against  onr  envied  estatdisb* 
ment.  ^^rthen  from  lessening  the  religious  evils  of  dissent,  to^ 
which  political  evils  seldom  fail  to  be  in  greater  or  less  degree  at* 
fached>  thi«  boastcfl  scheme  of  comprebeo&ion«  the  prevailing  fashion  - 
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0f  tl|e  day,  ftppevrt  to  mf  tmnd,  more  liMy  to  pno^t  a  powBrftd- 
Ipeciflc  for  tho  mahipMcetioki  of  heresies  aud  acbiaoit ;  tlio  greatett 
^ilt  cinder  which  Cbriitiaoity  has  laboured  from  the  sera  of  itt 
estahlUbmentto  the  present  time.  The  conseqaence  of  which  mast 
be,  that  whilst  the  great  men  of  the  rising  coromanity  are  picking 
up  their  religion  as  it  were,  by  chance  ;  the  unhappy  division  among 
members  of  the  Church,  whereby  that  collected  Mrength,  which 
might  hate  been  sncoessfully  employed  against  the  common  enemy  of 
our  Sion,  is  injudieiousiy  diverted  to  the  prosecution  of  a  plaesibto* 
undertaking ;  are  circumstances  iprhkh  by  degrees  will  prodoce  tb^* 
effect  of  snperseding  the  established  ministry,  and  of  degrading, 
•o  far  at  least  as  it  may  succeed  among  us,  the  Church  of  Christ 
kito  a  creature  of  the  human  imagination,  instead  of  preserving  it  ia 
its  dignified  ascendancy,  as  the  InsHtuiion  of  God,  Whilst  that 
fharked  eagerness  which  has  been  generally  manifested  by  DUsenten* 
in  particular,  for  the  advancement  of  an  undertaking,  whioh  evidentlj* 
promotes  their  object,  at  the  expence  of  the  est^ishment ;  by* 
dlowtng  them  to  retain  every  thing  (bey  w{lih«  a^-llie  same  tima 
that  every  thing  is  given  up  to  them  which  they  disapprove  ;  (con« 
fission  on  this  occasion  being  alt  on  one  sk)a,  and  nMe  on  the  other  lY 
when  coupled  with  their  known » unabated,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  increase 
ing  ill*  will  to  our  church,  cannot,  it  should  bethought,  to  the  minda 
of  Churchmen  at  least,  present  any  very  favourable  prospect,  ^nd '  if 
the  evil  which  the  circumstances  of  the  present  times  justify^^os  in 
apprehending,  (to  make  use  of  the  wonds  of  a  hte  Bishop,)  ba 
gradually  creeping  on  ',  it  will  be  palliated  from  time  to  tjme,  and 
hot  appear  to  every  one  in  its  true  colours,  till  it  be  difficult  or  too* 
late  to  remedy  it/  And  though  numberless  persons  exalted  both  by 
character  and  station,  and  to  whom  we  look  up  with  respect,  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  in  promoting  this  popular  in- 
stitution 5  a  circumstance  which  certainly  leads  to  some  degree  of  diffi- 
dence on  the  present  subject  5  still  it  must  be  remembered  that  tha 
Voice  of  qumbers  constimtes  a  very  fallible  standard  of  judgment ; 
and  that  no  respectability  of  character  or  station  can  alter  the  essen- 
tial quality  of  things,  by  changing  error  inio  truth ;  or  by  convening, 
what  has  in  itself  a  natural  tendency  to  evil,  into  a  realjand  substan* 
fialgood."  j 

'  Quitting  the  ground  of  argument,  the  advocates  of  the  Bible 
jSociety  have  thoiight  to  pose  churchmen  by  pertly  calling 
upon  them  to  produce  any  scriptural  authority  for  their  refusal 
|o  join  that  society  ;  to  this  call  our  author  readily  answers. 

"  Am  I  called  upon  to  produce  the  authority  of  Scripture  to  sup- 
port me  in  declinit)g  connection  with  the  asnociation  in  question,  t 
certainly  can  bo  at*no  loss,  considering  the  church  to  be  the  sncfed 
depository  of  the  Christian  faith,  '  the  ground  and  pillar  of  tba 
irotb  )*  St«  Paul  directed  the  m<;mbers  of  it  to  '  mark  ihem  which 
csuised  diy49iQn4  ^nd  offences  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  they 
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bad  learned,  and  to  avoid  tbecn.  The  Apostle,  it  leemi,  had  no 
conception  that  a  connection  with  heretics  and  schismatics,  in  any 
mligioiis  concern,  could  tend  to  the  advancement  of  genuine  Chris- 
ttanitj.  It  has  been  urged,  indeed,  but  I  think  with  oo  strength  of 
iKgument,  that  as  we  iiesitate  not  to  act  with  Dissenters  in  charitable 
institutions  of  different  kinds,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  acting 
with  them  in  the  institution  uiKler  consideration.  The  difference 
between  these  two  cases,  it  inay  be  considered  a  waste  of  words  to 
point  oat.  For  admitting  the  Church  of  England  to  be  a  true  branch 
oi  the  Apostolic  Church  of  Christ,  and  that  its  members  have  not  > 
to  far  lost  sight  of  the  original  institution,  and  revealed  doctrines  of 
that  church,  as  to  consider  heresy  and  schism  to  be  no  sins ;  and  that 
unity  aoMXig  Christians  for  wliicii  Christ  so  earnestly  prayed,  to  be  a 
matter  of  no  importance  ;  the  same  Apostolic  direction  grounded  on 
the  same  Apostolic  reawn,  that  dividers  of  the  church  '  serve  not  tho 
Lord  Jesus  i*  appears  to  be  equally  entitled  to  their  attention.  Whilst 
3  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  reason  undisgraced  by  sophistry,  and  reve« 
lation  undistorted  by  perversion^  will  not  be  found  more  in  favour 
of  the  regular  systematic  plan  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge, 
adopted  by  that  excellent  society  to  which  we  belong  ;  than  they 
must  prove  discouraging  to  that*  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  same  professed  object,  which  has  of  late  years  re» 
eerved  the  sanction  of  so  many  sanguine  supporters. 

"  For  the  preceding  reasons,  exclusive  of  others,  which  time  will 
not  permit  me  to  produce ;  1  have  felt  myself  justifi^  as  a  Minister 
of  Christ,  earnestly  solicitous  for  the  promotion  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity, to  point  out  to  consideration  the  inexpediency  of  members  of 
the  church  being  cdnnected,  in  a  professedly  religious  concern,  with 
persons  of  religious  principles  different  from  their  own  :  at  the  same 
time  humbly  trusting,  that  every  honest  endeavour  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Christ  s  gospel  in  the  world,  however  injudicious  the  modo 
Adopted  for  the  purpose  may  be,  will  not  fail  to  be  graciously  accepted 
by  that  divine  Being,  who  knoweth  the  heart,  and  '  seeih  not  as  naat\ 
•eeth;  •• 

There  arc,  perhaps,  no  reproaches  more  lavishly  bestowed, 
and  less  deserved,  and  less  understood,  than  the  charges  of 
fMTTOwness  qf  ndndy  of  bigotry^  and  intoleranc€y  which  the 
advocates  of  the  Bible  Society  and  Schismatics  of  every  de- 
Domination,  have  incessantly  in  their  mouths  as  the  readiest 
iostniments  for  calumniating  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church.  These  form  the  counterfeit  coin  of  Schism,  always 
ready  for  circulation,  and  most  easily  imposed  on  the  credulity 
of  the  multitude. 

"  Much  credit  has  of  late  years  been  taken  by  some  who  pride 
themselves  on  having  found  out  a  more  general  and  comprehensive 
mode  of  propagating  religion  in  the  world,  than  is  compatible  with 
that  established  system,  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Apos« 
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des,  and  the  test  of  experieoce  \  whilst  those  who  walk  in  the  old 
paths,  becaose  they  consider  tbeoi  to  be  sure  paths,  have,^  io  tho 
popular  language  of  the  day,  been  freely  given  credit  for  nanxiwness 
of  mind,  bigotry  and  intolerance  ^  whereas,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
were  the  account  fairly  balanced  between  the  two  parties,  it  would 
he  found  that  a  firm  and  conscientious  adherence  on  conviction  to 
established  principles,  »  not  more  distinct  firom  bigotry,  and  in  tba 
minds  of  those,  who  have  imbibed  the  true  spirit  ot  Christ's  religion^ 
nor  more  ^dely  separated  from  every  degree  of  intolerance  towards 
those  who  profess  principles  different  from  their  own  ;  tlian  is  moderm 
spurious  liberaUty  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  genuine  Chrisiiam 
charityr 

The  archdeacon  closes  his  excellent  discourse  with  a  refe« 
ipence  to  those  two  orthodox  undertakings— the  National  InsH^ 
Miofij  and  the  Bible  now  publishing  in  Numbers  and  Parts, 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

''  Those  two  Tery  judicious,  and  very  well-timed  undertakings 
lately  set  on  foot ;  namely,  the  National  Institution  |  in  the  promo- 
tion of  which  a, great  portion  of  the  good,  the  wise,  and  the  pious 
among  us,  zealously  concur  ;  which  has  for  its  object  the  bringii^ 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  community  into  a  more  teachable  condition, 
than  that  in  which  now,  alas  !  they  are  too  generally  found  :  and, 
nnder  the  sanction  of  that  excellent  society  to  which  we  belong,  tha 
publication  of  a  Bible  for  their  more  immediate  advantage,  which, 
by  being  accompanied  with  annotations  calculated  to  bring  them 
acquainted  with  the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  revealed  word, 
may,  amid  the  various  and  contrary  winds  of  doctrine  at  this  time 
blowing  around,  be  a  powerful  mean  of  preserving  them  sound 
members  of  our  truly  Apostolical  Church.  And  may  that  all  gracious 
Being,  to  whom  welook|fr  success  in  all  human  endeavours,  so  pros- 
per with  his  blessing  the  undertakings  in  question,  that  they  may 
prove  effectually  instrumental  to  the  promotion  of  his  own  glory, 
the  salvation  of  our  fellow  christians,  and  the  welfare  of  our  country.** 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  learn,  that  of  the  Bible  hert 
adverted  to  the  first  edition  of  ten  tliousand  was  sold  in  a  few 
days,  and  another  large  edition  is  now  in  a  course  of  circu- 
lation. 


Anacreon  in  Dublin;  with  NoteSy  Critical,  Historical,  and 
Explanaionf.    Dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron,  and 

.  illustrated  by  engravingi  on  Wood.  Small  8vo.  Pp.  211.  8s« 
J.  J.  Stockdale.  1814. 

This  little  volume  is  replete  with  satirical  humour,  and  with 
iateresting  anecdotes  of  the  Irish  Papists  and  others.    In  the 
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dedicatlofl,  the  facetious  bard  congratulates  ti!msclf  on  fiilf 
discorery  of  a  second  Lord  Byron  ;  Shakespeare  produced  the 
first  5  for  the  progenitor  of  the  last  we  must  refer  our  curious 
headers  to  the  pages  of  the  New  British  Peerage,  After  a 
short;  allusion  to  the  poetical  inconsistencies  of  the  second 
Ix>rd  -Byron,  he  proceeds  to  remark  : 

'^  Had  I  not  stumbled  on  this  qnlucky  instance  of  your  I/>rd8faip*i 
principles,  which  even  your  reluctant  Ode  to  the  Sx-£mperor  cannot 
^tter  away— I  was  about  to  say  somewhat  of  your  loyalty,  and  to 
extol  you  for  as-  dutiful  a  subject  as  you  have  proved  yourself  an 
*  affectionate  kinsman/  But  the  experiment  was  too  much  for  my 
serves  ■$  neitber  is  your  Lordship**  Acuity  of  paoeg^Ic  to  -  easily 
acquired.  Such  praise  and  such  censure  at  neutrtlice  eacb  othsry 
are  little  to  he  desiredn  and  less  to  be  depreeated.f  like  the  favouri 
or  the  frowns  of  convenient  beauty,  they  have  not  sufficient  valu^  ta 
please  or  to  olfend.  When  we  call  on  your  Lordship  for  some  smaHf 
pvoof  of  consistency,  and  say,  in  the  wdrds  of  the  only  author  Wbo 
affords  your  parallel,  ' 

**  '  You  swore  to  that,  Byron,  and  to  the  rest/  how  readily  you 
will  answer,  *  By  yea  and  nay.  Sir,  but  I  swore  in  jest/  Well,, 
iby  Lord,  you  must  not  be  deprived  of  this  reasonable  excuse.  What- 
*rer  yon  have  said,  of  satire  or  of  eulogy,  you  are  at  full  liberty  to 
legret  or  to  revoke.  As  you  have  expiated  your  praise  of  Lord 
Carlisle  and  Lord  Holland,  by  a  proportionate  quantity  of  vitupera- 
tion, and  your  vituperation  of  Mr  Moore,  by  a  proportionate  quan- 
tity of  praise,  so  you  may  qualify  your  censure  of  the  Regent  by  a 
timely  alteraiive  of  panegyric.  Your  '  Ode  to  Napoleon'  has  fhr* 
Bisbed  you  with  a  sufficient  store  of  German  Court  Plaisler  for  your 
continental  excursion  ;  and,  should  a  convenient  wind  transport 
jour  Lordship  to  the  empire  of  Elba,  you  may  soften  it  by  a  palimode^ 
er  mollify  his  imperial  majesty  by  its  introductory  tribute  to '  his  moraP 
tirtues/ "  , 

The  bard  anticipates  Lord  Byron*s  surprise  at  having  the 
Anacreon  in  Dublin  dedicated  to  him  ;  since  the  anciea^ 
Greek,  he  observes^,  is  as  unlike  the  nrK>dem  Greek  **  as  a 
sunbeam  to  an  icicle,  or  a  rose-bud  to  a  death's  head.**  Hia 
Lordship  is  said  never  to  have  cracked  a  joke  in  his  life,  and 
tlie  old  bard,  who  seldom  did  anything  else,  would,  were  he 
living,  laugh  most  egregiously  at  his  Lordslup. 

**Ife  loved  a  convivial  cnp  of  wine,  which  your  ©faonr  rfwmi- 
Mtted-^  he  d^Kgbted  in  roses  and  •  revetfings,  whieh  your  Corsair  dif 
dainedj  and  his  happiness  was  placed  ia  social  interooune,  from 
which  your  « repulsive*  Cbilde  Harold  shrunk  With  aversion." 

But  still,  his  Lordship  ts  a  poet,  and  having  iobbSk  ttie 
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rnnende  honorable  to  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  on  this^  and  on 
another  account,  he  is  deemed  worthy  of  a  dedication*  The 
Popish  Board,  whose  virtues  are  here  celebrated,  are  sa?d  to  be 
as  repulsive  as  Childe  Harold,  and  are  even  supposed  to  he^ve 
supplied  his  Lordship  with  a  precedent  for  his  recent  retrac- 
tations and  inconsistencies.  For  instance,  they  have  altematet/ 
praised  and  blamed  their  leading  supporters,  Lord  Donough-* 
more,  Mr.  Grattan,  and  Major  Bryan,  as  Lord  Byron  has,  Lonl 
Carlisle,  Lord  Holland,  and  Mr.  Moore. 

"FroQp  the  Board  alio>  your  Lordship  has  icqoirtd  the  moody  ranr- 
muring  of  O'Connel,  the  saucy  snip-soap  of  Finlay,  and  the  profound 
prosing  of  Dromgoole.  Yet  loroe  of  these  men  profess  philanthropy;  yoa 
will  find  advocates  among  the  board  even  of  Turkish  ih6delity.— Nay» 
Dromgoole  himself,  while  narrowing  the  pale  of  humito  freedom,  and 
heavenly  life,  embraces  within  its  compass  the  whole  range  of  Popery, 
But  you,  my  Lord,  acknowledge  for  the  only  friend  you  ever  knew,  • 
Newfoundland  Dog ;  unless,  indeed,  the  young  CatoUus  bat  eiLtended 
your  circle  of  poppyish  acqaaintance. 

*'  In  return  for  this  aptitude  of  pnrising  and  unpraising,  your  Lord- 
ship  has  instructed  the  Board  to  calumniate  our  Regent.  Your  Wind* 
s#r  Poetics,  and  your  Verses  *  td  a  Lady  weeping,*  are  precious  exam* 
pies  of  loyalty  and  decorum,  which  the  b<»rd  have  most  felicitously 
imitated.  Perplexed  as  we  are,  between  the  same  meddling  malig- 
nity, the  same  intrusive  impertinence ;  it  were  not  easy  to  determit>e 
which  is  most  indebted  to  the  other, — the  Board  to  Lord  6yron» 
or  Lord  Byron  to  the  Board. — Surely,  the  poetical  Peer  might  havo 
beea  sufficiently  sated  with  the  blood  of  hi»  '  luckless  votary  Lambe/ 
to  have  turned  (to  turn)  bis  fJNigg  aiide  fiom  the  heart  of  our  imperial 
lion !" 

The  bard  then  expresses  his  surprize,  that  Lord  Byron 
ibould,  in  this  case,  have  acted  like  an  unskilful  physiciaiiy 
and  have  adminbtered  the  antidote  before  the  poison ;  and  he 
is  apprehensive  that,  in  pursuance  of  his  Lordship's  usual 
conduct,  be  will  soon  attack  the  Prince  Regent  with  a  full* 
charged  voUev  of  loyal  commendation.  Lord  Byron,  our  rea« 
ders  will  recollect,  had  heard  that  tlie  public,  natfirally  enough^ 
had  concluded  Aak  he  drew  his  poetical  pictures  after  his  own 
image ;  our  bard  confinns  this  report. 

"  The  world  imagines,  my  Lord,  that  yon  have  delighted  in  *  draw^ 
ing  from  self }'  and  it  looks  fbr  your  own  portraiture  in  the  Cbilde, 
the  Corsair,  and  the  Giaour.  If  that  'filoomy  vanity**  be  of  any 
pleasure,  Shakespeare  will  give  you  its  full  indulgence.  His  Lord 
Byron,  your  Lordship's  other  self,  thus  describes  bis  own  literarjr 
merits,  and  their,  operations  on  hjs  wa3rward  intellect :. 

■     .       '  ■■  '  IIIL— ^— — BtHL 

f  DeditfiamoC  Ih^Conair,  p.  9. 
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*  Tafit»ta  phrases,  silken  words  precise. 
Three-piled  Hyperboles,  spruce  afieclation. 

Figures  pedani^cal  ;  these  summer  flies 
Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation.'* 

Thia  dedication  to  Lord  Byron  is  followed  by  a  humorous 
explanatory  address  from  Anacreon,  on  his  arrival  in  Dublin, 
to  the  Catholic  Board,  which>  thank  heaven  !  has^  at  Iast>  in- 
curred the  notice  of  the  government,  which  has  apprized  it  of 
its  illegality,  and  commanded  it  to  dissolve  under  pain  of  penal 
prosecution. 

The  Grecian  bard  declares  himself  at  a  loss  in  what  manner 
to  salute,  without  a  violation  of  propriety,  this  motley  political 
liodge  podge  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity;  of  high,  low,  rich 
and  poor. 

•*  Instruct  me,  then,  I  pray  you,  in  the  proper  salutation  !  Shall  I 
address  you  in  Greek  ?  Bt^Xnipipot  »y^pE(  1  In  Latin  }  Paires  con* 
seriptL  In  French  ?  Messieurs  du  Corps  Legislatif  I  In  English  ? 
Jtepresentaiives  of  the  people  \    Or  in  Irish  ?  Ollams  and  Beaiachs  /** 

A  humorous  account  follows  of  the  bard's  mode  of  traTelling 
to  Dublin,  and  of  the  route  which  he  took  ;  but  for  this  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself,  and  shall  now  proceed 
to  the  poetry,  which  is  entitled  to  great  praise  for  a  due  mix- 
ture of  wit,  humour,  and  genius.  Anacreon  of  course  writes 
chiefly  odes,  and  we  shall  begin  our  extract  with  the  third, 
vhich  celebrates  the  zeal  of  a  worthy  doctor  of  physic,  with 
vliom  the  readers  of  this  review  are  pretty  well  acquainted. 
*•  The  Doctox. 

Vaticcm,  Ode  2.  Barms  12« 
^'  Tell  us,  troublesome  haranguer. 
Tell  us  how  to  vent  our  anger  ? 
Shall  we,  busy,  bold,  physician. 
Clap  thee  in  the  inquisition  ? 
Or,  (as  erst  was  done  by  Tereus) 
Now  the  joke  becomes  too  serious. 
Shall  we  slit  thy  tattling  tongue, 
Whence  such  inconvenience  sprung  } 
Silly  tongue,,  to  void  of  reason. 
Speaking  troth,  so  out  of  season, 
which  will  never  cease  to  wag. 
Till  our  cat  escapes  the  bag  !— 
Foolish  Doctor,  idle  chatterer, 
In  thy  le«son  such  a  smatterer. 
Shall  we  lay  thee  on  thy  back, 
To  pievent  thy  quack  !  quack !  (\iiack ! 

*  Love's  Labour  loit. 
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When  bur  pkn»  were  laid  socunniog 
Thoa  irnMt  set  thy  prate  a-raaning. 
And,  as  if  the  deace  was  in  it. 
Spring  the  OHne  before  the  minntQ! 
Bqsy  men  of  pills  and  potions  y 
With  thy  most  unlucky  motions^ 
Idle  novelties  and  sorry  flams, 
Cossacks,  altars,  Arks*  and  Oriflams ; 
ThoQ  bast  made  us  lose  ?— -ah  me  !-^ 
Catholic  Ascendency  ! 

They  who  recollect  the  Doctor*s  celebrated  speech^  giveii 
in  one  of  our  foriper  numbers,  will  be  at  no  loss  for  an  ex- 
planation of  this  ode.  The  Doctor,  certainly,  did  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag ;  and  though  he  made  a  most  unseasonable 
speech  for  the  Papists,  he  spread  a  most  seasonable  alarm 
for  the  Protestants  1 — But  the  Doctor  must  now  make  way  for 
a  more  important  personage,  to  whom  he  only  acts  as  il 
pioneer^  for  all  his  efforts  are  only  intended  to  secure  sue* 


**  The  PaTiTiofratt. 

Fatkan  Ode,  xxxui.  Barnes,  i. 

'^The  session  had  closed,  do  new  mischief  ^as  planning. 
And  safely  I  dreamed  of  the  clauses  6f  Canning, 
When  soft  at  thedoor,  some  one  scratched  like  a  mouse. 
Crying,  '^  pray  take  me  in  to  a  seat  in  your  house  !*' 

"  From  my  slumber  I  started,  exclaiming  who's  there  }-•• 
'  I  want,'  it  replied, '  your  possessions  to  share  ; 
'  Teax*d,  tantalized,  worried,  and  stript  to  the  skin, 
'  Only  poor  little  Popery  !— pray  take  me  in  !' 

*'  Soft  pity  prevailed,  as  I  listened  to  him  $ 
The  lights  bad  burned  out,  so  I  hastened  to  trim  :— 
Then  opened  the  door,  where  a  boy  I  saw  stand. 
With  a  cross  on  his  breast,  and  a  pike  in  bis  band. 

"  His  wants  I  reliev'd,  I  indulged  all  his  wishes, 
And  gave  him  his  fill  of  my  loaves  and  my  fishes, 
X  stirr'd  op  the  fire,  and  roused  th^  dull  enabers. 
And  in  my  warm  bosom  I  cheri^Md  his  Members. 

"  Revived  and  refreshed  ^  the  false  urchin  arose. 
While  hti  members  began  their  new  strength  to  disclose  j   • 
And  laughing,  he  cried,  '  Let  us  try,  my  good  host, 
'  If  my  pike,  iu  old  vigour  and  keenness  hath  lost  !* 
No.  193,  Vol  46,  June,  1814.  P  p 
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'' Then  deep  in  mj  boMmi  he  darted  the  atoel  $— 
Ah  ha,  foolish  heretic,  now  doal  thou  foel  ? — 
No  longer  teazed,  worried^  and  ttripp'd  to  th«  ikini 
'  Tit  poor  little  Pdpery  now  takes  you  in  !*' 

It  is  needless  to  point  the  novel  of  this  ode,  Which  conveys? 
much  useful  admonition  to  men  who  appear  to  stand  in  great 
need  of  it.  As  the  bard  truly  observes,  at  the  end  of  his 
notes,  Hje  "Nugje  in  sbria  ducunt  ! — ^Thc  subject  of  the 
next  ode  we  shall  extract^  as  our  readers  will  perceive 
Lord  Bryon's  new  friend,  the  Irish  Anacreon,  who,  of  coowe,- 
had  ati  irresistible  claim  oil  the  attention  of  the  Gredian* 
Bard.  .    • 

"  The  Melodtst. 

Faiican,  Ode  52,  Barnes,  3& 

"  Oh  teaze  me  no  more,  pretty  Roia,  I  pray, 
For  the  Four  Courts  toeiLcbange  thine  ecstikic  embraces^ 

Or  cast  the  dear  harp  of  my  Country  away. 
For  statutes,  and  pleadings,  and  dull  musty  cases  !— 

'*  When  Bacchus  and  Cupid  enrapture  my  sou!. 

And  wave^  o'er  the  nectar  their  wild  wantoa  vWnglcti, 

Shall  Littla  foi'  Littleton  leave  tfaelo^d  bowl. 

Or  spoil  with  a  wig  the  fair  wreath  of  their  ringlets  > 

'*  Ah  no,  dearest  Rosa  !  ah  no,  dearest  girl ! 

Such  strange  masquerade,  I  can  never  appear  in  f 
For,  since  I  have  cut  with  the  chivalrous  Earl, 

Nought  is  mine  but  my  Rosa,  my  harp,  and  my  Erinr 

"  Yes, — mine  is  the  peer  of  the  Misanthrope  Lyre,. 

With,  his  head-piece  of  paper  and  bosom  of  iron  j 
Who  praises  the  daughter  to  slander  the  Sire, 

And  writes  dedications  to  me — Crede  Byron  I 

"  Yet  cheer  me,  dear  maii,  with  thy  soft  dimpled  smile, 
And  urge  not  the  Counsellor's  quizzical  caxon  !  — 

Tis  sweeter  to  sing  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
Of  Bryan  the  brave,  and  the  cold-hearted  Saxon. 

*'  My  Brief  is  to  argue  how  brief  are  the  hours. 

No  opinion  but  Cupifi's  sweet  union  I  boast. 
My  band  is  the  band  that  is  braided  with  flowers. 

And  my  bag  is  the  bag  of  the  two*penny  post." 

This  Ode  is  highly  characteristic ;  it  is,  besides^  not  only  a 
close  imitation  of  the  style  and  manner  of  the  Irish,  hardy 
but  a  happy  exposition  of  his  scntiments.-i-We  proceed,  ia 
regular  gradation,  to 
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yiticon,  Odexxi.  Barnes,  I9.   ' 
^'  When  pbpeiy  itrst  grows  load  and  gabbj^ 
Her  swarms  collect  at  the  Black  Abbey  ; 
Then  iodividual  aggregation 
Is  swallowed  up  in  delegation. 
And  dele|;ate8  from  town  and  city. 
Are  merged  in  the  select  Committee^ 
And  quickly  the  Committee  gives 
Its  place  to  Representatives, 
And  representatives,  good  Sin, 
Supplanted  are  by  managers. 
And  meddling  managers  again 
Besigd  to  cw^idential  men. 
And  confidential  men  afibrd  . 
A  stock  of  member^  for  the  UoarJL 
And  soon  the  board  gping  on  its  true  gait. 
Will  drop  before  the  board  of  Newgate^ 
Why  then  should  I  my  collar  dlip 
From  soch  a  glorious  fellowship  Y* 

The  odes  lire  follodved  by  thie  notes,  which  fill  more  than 
naif  of  this  interesting  and  entertaining  little  volume  ;  they 
nre  repliete  with  cttrious  anecdote^,  and  convey  much  useful 
information  to  ^n  English  reader.  In  the  first  note,  a  fact  is 
stated,  not  new  to  w,  indeed,  but  probably  new  to  most  of  our 
jneaders. 

**  A  t^opisb  Priekt,  one  Francis  Moylah,  who  styles  himself  Bishop 
bf  Coik,  has  announced  a  BuU,  granting  certain  indulgences  to  all 
'  good  Catholics'  who  vbit  his  new  'Cathedral.'  By  what  authority 
this  man  ventures  io  publish  such  an  instrument,  or  even  to  receive 
It,  while  the  laws,  whibh  declare  hi<  offence  hi^b  tbbason,  remain 
unrepealed,  let  that  forbearance  answer  which  allbws  him  his  impu- 
nity. But,  assuredly,  we  cannot  be  astonished  at  the  insolence  which 
grows  bolder  upon  toleration  y  neither  can  we  wonder  to  see  those 
ordinancies  contemned  by  the  Papists,  which  are  abandoned  by  our« 
^Ives. 

Still  we  nlust  observe,  that  this  is  the  only  country  in  Europe 
in  which  the  crime  of  high-treason  could  be  openly  committed 
as  well  without  fear  as  without  punishment ! 

**  And,  therefore,  we  have  as  little  cause  of  surprize,  when  these 
men,  not  contented  with  being  *  titular  bishops,*  assume  the  style  and 
dignity  of  a  legitimate  hierarchy.  One  of  the  orators  of  the  Board, 
talking  the  other  day  of  their  seeming  resistance  to  our  Parliament, 
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annoanced  that  it  ba4  the  MDCtion  of  **  His  Gmagbtib  AiCHiitaor 
OP  Dublin  ! !" 

To  such  a  height  will  Popish  arrogance  rise  under  the  fos- 
tering protection  of  Protestant  tolemtion  !  Another  note  has 
some  humourous  points  in  reference  to  this  same  gracefid  per- 
sonage. 

•'  All  the  way  from  Greece  t&  Trtiy, 

"  Ml  the  way-'tL  strong  doricism^  which  prores  the  country  of 
Anacreon*8  companion.  When  an  Irishman  roovei  firom  any  one 
point  to  another,  be  is  sure  to  tell  U8>  as  a  mere  emphatic  expression 
of  his  labour,  that  became  '  all  tbe  way.*«-*B4BtrBi. 

''  If  proof  were  wanted,  this  line  is  sufficient  to  determine  tbe 
actual  existence  of  Priam's  city.  We  may  now  exclaim  with  confi- 
dence, troja  /tfi/.— Stobbaus. 

*'  Ayc,-i-and  trcja  est  also.  Who  does  not  know  that  Troy  is  ?— 
and  who  does  not  know  what  Troy  is  ?**  {We  know>  to  our  cost,  and 
are  not  likely  soon  to  forget  it.)  '*  We  may  dcriye  our  knowledge, 
not  merely  from  the^neid^  but  from  the  Ptfs/orolf.**— >H.  Stephens. 

Some  of  those  pastorals  we  have  special  reason  to  remember ! 
In  allusion  to  the  convention  act^  our  annotator  observes : 

*'  An  Irish  statute  passed  so  hng  dtj^  as  the  33d  of  George  the 
Third.  Before  this  law  attained  its  twentieth  yeu,  it  became  super- 
annuated, and  was  pronounced  iaoapable  through  ooere  old  age.  The 
Popish  Boards  under  the  several  names  which  that  illegal  body  have 
.assnoaed,  confess  its  existence  by  some  times  condesoending  to  covert 
evasion^  instead  of  open  defiance.  The  wisdom  of  the  Irish  Govern* 
ment,  aided  by  the  firmness  of  tbe  imperial  legistatnre,  will  soon, 
,ho«rever,  render  their  ^Iterings  and  their  boastings  equally  active.*' 

The  author  was  correctly  informed,  for  that  period  has 
actually  arrived,  as  the  recent  proclamation  of  tbe  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  has  proved.  It  will  now  be  seen  whether  the 
.  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Board  are  legal  or  illegal. 

**  NoWi  Silas !  lis  rebel  tone. 

**  Not  only  the  tone  of  tbe  Irish  harp,  which  is  regularly  sounded 
to  the  praise  of  executed  traitors,  but  TheohaU  Woffe  Tbn^  a  united 
Irishman,  and  active  agent  of  tbe  French  Directory,  and  of  the 
Popish  Committee  in  1 793,  to  whom  the  board  of  that  year  voted 
fifteen  hundred  popnds  for  bis  services,  and  who  escaped  the  zallows  in 
1798^  by  cutting  his  own  throat  instead  of  the  throats  of  the  Protes- 
tants. 

**  Citizen  Tone  was  examined  before  the  Irish  Hous^  of  Commons 
in  1798,  and  he  very  candidly  acknowledged,  that  Popish  emancipation 
was  desired  so  far  only  as  it  led  to  the  separation  ef  Ireland  from  Eng- 
land. Citizen  Finnerty  said  nearly  the  same  thing  in  181 1 ;  and  the 
Board  applauded  him  for  tbe  sayingi** 
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There  was  mare  candour  in  those  united  patriof*  who  were 
examined  before  the  'committee  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  than 
those  inveterate  advocates  of  Popery,  the  h'ttle  Earl  of 
Donoughmore,  and  the  chamber  counsel  of  citizens  Neilson  and* 
Hughes.  Whatever  these  advocates  may  have  thought^  or 
may  still  thinky  they  certainly  have  never  publicly  admitted, 
that  the  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation  is  valued  only  as 
the  best  means  of  effecting,  first,  a  repeal  of  the  union,  and,, 
secondly,  a  total  separation  of  Ireland  from  this  country.: 
That  such  consequences  would,  sooner  or  later,  result  from 
the  measure,  has  ever  be»jn  our  opinion,  and  the  mofe  we  see 
and  hear  of  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  Board  in  Dublin,  the. 
more  strongly  are  w^  confirmed  in  that  opinion.  What  will 
our  readers  say  to  the  following  fact  ? 

**  The  Popish  committee  of  expendhare  have  reported  the  annual 
$um  of  eight  thousand  pffunds,  to  bb  DisTBiauTeo  amono  thb 
SEDITIOUS  NBWSPAPBR8  of  Ireland  ;  gnd  the  Board,  by  a  regular 
vote,  have  received  the  report.  /  Not  any  one  of  their  editors  will, 
like  the  veous  of  Anacrtoo>  be  so  disinterested  as  to  sell  themselves 
for  a  song.*' 

If  the  act  of  levying  taxes,  and  to  so  considen 
AS  must  be  supposed  from  the  appropriation  of 
eight  thousana  pounds  for  one  purpose,  be  not  1 
of  parliamentary  power,  we  know  not  what  is. 
astonishing  that  a  body  exercising  such  power,  ii 
of  government,  in  a  manner  as  illegal  as  any  a< 
should  have  been  allowed  to  continue  their  ui 
and  outrageous  proceedings,  with   impunity,  for  such  a  long 
period  of  time.     At  last,  however,,  the  government  has  awak- 
ended  from  its  lethargy,  and  has  resolved  to  prosecute  the 
members  of  the  Catholic  Board  for  a  violation  of  the  Conven- 
tion Act.     And,  it  is  said,  that  the  Papists  have  joined  issue 
with  the  government;  and  have  determined  to  have  the  ques- 
tion of  legality  decided  in  a  court  of  law. 

"  It  is  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  the  Board  to  employ  short-h^d 
writers  for  taking  down  the  several  speeches,  and  these  are  revised  by 
a  committee,  lest  any  indiscretions  of  the  orators  tongues  sbootd  slip 
into  print  without  due  correction.  Doctor  Dromgoole's  flamhig 
harangue  was  uttered  on  the  eighth  of  December ;  the  Evening  Post 
published  on  the  ninth  the  speech  of  his  brother  Doctor,  Sheridan^ 
who  seconded  his  motion  ;  but  ke^t  back  Dromgoole*8  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  giving  a  correa  leport ;  and  on  the  eleventh  it  was  pub* 
lished  in  form^  and  announced  in  that  paper  as  *  by  far  the  most 
ample,  and  by  many  degrees  the  most  correct  and  accurate  account 
that  had  been  published  of  the  reccat  proceedings  of  tbo  Catlx>llt 
Board.- 
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"  On  (he  twenty 'fourth  c(  December,  Dromgoole  made  9  n^^oni 
long  9pe6Ci\^f  justifying  that  of  the  eighfth  j  but  noticing  the  errat^ 
of  this  '  correct  and  accurate  account/  and  labouring  to  quibble  away 
its  mischief.  He  complained  also  of  anotber  paper,  which,  as  he 
said,  bad  broken  the  context  of  his  harangue,  an^  had  not  printed  it 
jn  the  paragraphs  wherein  it  was  ^ken.  $peakiDg  in  paragraphs  \ 
Presently  these  '  emphatic  orators*  will  speak  in  capitals  and  italicsl 
And,  since  treason  may  be  spoken  as  well  as  printed,  we  may  soon 
expect  to  see  the  doctors  and  th^  lawyers  breaking  gaol,  by  '  breaking 
the  context,'  and  paragraphing  their  necks  out  of  me  baiter. 

Such  Jesuitical  tergiversation  must  excite,  we  should  tbink^ 
universal  disgust.  Dr.  Dromgoole  is  a  true  Papist;^  h^ 
boldly  promulgated  his  principles  and  oj^inions^  and  receive^ 
from  us  dtie  credit  for  his  manliness  and  candour. 

''  We  Tike  the  bold,  th»  erect,  the  manly  foe.** 

But  no  sooner  was  it  discovered  that  these  principle^  and  opi- 
nions fully  justified  all  the  attacks  which  we  bad  made  on  th(^ 
Popish  tenets,  and  all  our  apprehensions  of  the  danger  tQ  be^ 
dreaded  to  the  state  from  their  prevalence,  if  Papists  were  ad- 
mitted ta  a  free  participation  of  political  power^^  than  the 
Board  set  their  wits  to'work  to  disavow  the  poctor,  and  to  dis- 
claim his  speech.  Hence,  all  this  subterfuge,  equivocation^^ 
and  Jesuitism  so  congenial  ^ith  their  sentiments,  and  so  con- 
sistent with  their  practice.  We  shall  now  lay  before  ouc 
readers  one  of  the  last  notes  in  this  interesting  volume. 

*'  The  reader  has,  throughout  this  little  volume,  been  so  saucily 
sported  with,  that  I  can  scarcely  expect  him  to  give  it  much  credit 
for  seriousness.  But  to  this  note  I  solicit  hit  grave  attention  ;  since 
it  relates  a  fact  of  extreme  qnd  singular  importance.  The  present* 
Pope,  while  confined  by  the  Corsican  £x-£mperor,  having  some 
very  natural  apprehensions  for  his  personal  safety,  determined  to 
provide  against  any  sudden  demise  of  the  papacy,  by  the  creation  of 
a  number  of  cardinals,  who  might,  in  such  an  event,  be  competent 
to  elect  a  pontiff,  and  keep  up  the  succession  of  St.  E'eter.  For  this 
purpose,  ids  Holiness  has  advanced  all  the  Popish  Bishops  of  Ireland 
to  the  Cardinalate  ;  and  these  twenty-two  persons  have  the  Red  Hat^ 
and  the  commission  of  '  the  Sacred  College,*  ready  for  any  conve- 
nient exercise.  While  professing  to  be  the  loyal  subjects  of  a  Pro- 
testant sovereign,  they  have  obliged  themselves  by  an  oath,  as 
Cardinals,  ^W\\  more  incompatible  with  that  loyalty,  than  even  their 
episcopal  jurament.  True  it  is,  their  £minences  have  not  anew 
sworn  fidelity  to  the  Pope,  beeause  the  canon  law  declares  them  to 
be '  so  united  to  him,  that  he  would  seem  to  swear  to  himself  :* 
yet  are  they  bound  unto  him  by  paramount  bonds,  compared  to  which 
all  civil  obligation  is  but  as  flax  befi>re  the  flame.    I1iey  are  now 
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'  memlre  spedtUia  paptif,  ef  pars  corporis,*  enpecial  members  of  the 
Pope,  and  part  of  bis  very  body.  Tbey  belong  to  bis  secret  council^ 
thej  must  abet  all  bis  designs  for  the  re-elevatioo  of  popery. 

''  This  impudent  illegality,  this  aodacious  defiance  of  the  hw, 
which  even  their  own  Queen  Mary  had  refused  to  tolerate,  has  been 
practised  in  Ireland  by  Dr.  Troy  and  his  fellows.  I  trust  that  our 
still  Protestant  legislature  will  take  notice  of  this  scandtloos  violation* 
showing,  as  It  does,  the  strong  necessity,  not  merely  of  punishing  the 
past  infringement,  but  of  preventibg  tbe  future.  The  trinada  neces- 
$iias  of  tbe  BfUish  law  most  now  have  ^fourih  knot  added  to  its  obli-* 

gation,  THE  SUPPRBSSIOlff  OP  POPISH  IMSOLKtICB. 

"  That  tbe  reader  may  jodge  bow  fit  these  people  are  to  enter  our 
Parliament,  and  sit  on  our  episcopal  bench,  I  will  subjoin  some  of 
the  duties  and  privileges  wherewith  they  are  now  charged  and  in* 
Tested. 

"  Anno  1244,  Pope  Innocent  IV.  ordained  that  Cardinals  should 
wear  a  red  bat,  t»  «hew  that  they  would  venture  thmr  heads,  and  ha- 
zard their  blood  for  the  good  of  the  Church.  Our  Irish  Cardinals, 
however,  have  jiot  yet  awhile  sported  their  bats  in  public ;  an  exhi- 
bition which,  by  due  course  of  law,  would  leave  them  no  heads  for 
their  hats  te  sit  upon. 

"  If  a  Cardinal  shall  meet  a  mdefactot  going  to  execution,  he  may 
release  him  forthwith,  an  especial  privilege,  which  their  Eminences 
nay  render  very  convenient  in  the  next  popish  rebellion. 

*'  A  Cardinal  cannot  be  convicted  for  any  crime,  unless  upon  the 
evidence  of  seventy-tvvo  witnesses,  if  he  be  a  Cardinal  Bishop,  like 
Dr.  Troy  ;  of  sixty-four  witnesses,  if  he  be  a  Caitlinal-Presbyter  9 
^nd  of  twenty>seven  witnesses  if  he  be  only  a  CardinaM)eacon. 

*'  Whoever  shall  any  wise  offend  or  injure  a  Cardinal,  even,  as 
somf  doctors  assert,  by  a  word,  nay,  his  cl^ks,  or  his  favourites,  are 
guilty  of  HiOHTRBASON,  flud  iucur  the  penalties  of  tbe  Bull  in  Cana, 
such  as  excommunication,  deposition,  and  the  other  consequences  of 
tbe  pontifical  displeasure.  This  is  turning  the  tables  upon  us  with  4 
vengeance.  It  is  Anacreon,  then,  and  perl^ps  the  imperial  legislature, 
on  whom  the  pains  of  high-treason  are  to  descend,  and  not  on  the 
Irish  Cardinals. 

*'  If  a  Cardinal  be  sick,  he  cannot  be  let  Wood  without  the  Pope'a 
special  license.  We  must  ask  Doctor  Dromgoole  bow  often  their 
Eminences  have  been  blocked  in  Dublin  since  the  arrival  of  the  Red 
Hats  ;  and,  when  the  general  bloodletting  is  tp  t^ke  place,  we  must 
inquire  from  the  consistory." 

We  have  not  been  able  to  give  our  reiaders  any  explanation 
of  the  cats  with  which  this  volume  is  dedicated.  Our  bard 
seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  which  a  critic 
must  experience  in  undertaking  such  a  task,  and  he  therefore 
has,  very  kindly,  spaied  us  the  trouble,  by  giving  a  poetical 
explanation  of  the  said  cutSy  which  we  shall  now  traas- 
Ifcribe. 
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€€  When  mf  odes  and  mjvo/^u  had  been  pot  eff .the  fto^j, 

]  hoped  I  hied  finished  with  cotiinff  at  blocks^ 

Bat  the  joke  might  be  better,  mettioaght,  onderatood, 

if  I  cT^t  up  the  Board  bj  some  cuts  npon  wood. 

So  a  frontispiece  straight  I  determined  to  get. 

Six  whimsical  plates,  and  a  curious  vignette. 

Will  the  reader  conceive  my  description  the  wone» 

When,  instead  of  dull  prose,  I  explain  them  in  yene  ? 

f  " "'."        ^ 

<'  The  fint  if  the  bull  of  bis  Rev^ence  the  Pope, 
With  St.  Dominic*s  cowl,  and  St.  Francis's  rope. 
The  Romish  Tiara  his  forehead  adorns, 
And  rears  its  high  sanctity  over  his  horns. 
While  mother  Cborch-Militant  bipds  at  his  side 
Her  Pike  and  her  Crosier  in  Catholic  pride. 
The  harp  of  dear  Erin  he  strikes  with  his  paw. 
And  tramples  the  union,  the  crown,  and  the  kw  % 
'  As  Oki  Nidc  on  the  plaguy  Convention-act  stands. 
And  the  mtisk:  supports  with  his  Devilsbip's  hand|. 
Here  rashes  rebellion  throogh  rapine  and  ice. 
To  the  barn  where  his  heretic  victims  expire. 
There  darts  his  dear  idol  the  Corsioan  ftorth 
The  beams  that  are  qnench'd  in  the  douds  of  the  north. 
Alas,  my  k)v*d  Nap !  while  that  visi^  of  woe. 
Lamenting  for  self^  lor  Jenome,  and  Joe, 

Eodaims  that  thy  cop  of  roisfortvuie  Is  full, 
ow  sighs  the  sad  hivp  }  and  how  roars  the  poor  boU. 


''  Our  gay  gallant  Caplnin  in  order  pomes  next, 
Tbengh  the  Board  have  cashiered  him  for  shy  iog  his  text. 
Whereat  the  bold  warrior  w^  deucedly  vext. 
Yet,  spite  of  their  fleerings,  their  floutings,  and  mockings. 
Full  five  feet  three  inches  he  stands  in  his  stockings  | 
While  th(e  pride  and  t)ie  puff  of  his  chest  swelling  l^gh. 
Shew  in  what  a  small  compass  his  spirit  can  lie. 
His  wisdom  so  br«ve,  and  h^  valour  so  wary. 
Cry,  Nemo  tauhkur  ie  accufre. 
Fine  bigh^soonding  weeds  !  who  so  ^11  can  explain-en^ 
jf^  Magee^  pteping  snug  thro*  the  bars  of  Kilmalnham  \ 


■] 


*^  The  thhrd  of  onr  pictures  is  poor  fitde  Popery, 
Waiting  so  slyly  to  play  off  his  ropery. 
Behokt  where  he  stand^  at  the  parliament  door. 
Just  begging  admittanos— dear  me !  nothing  more. 
The  pike  and  the  cross  have  a  mystical  sense. 
That  religion  is  made  but  the  pious  pretence, 
Y^hile  Britain's  too  credulous  folly  may  find, 
|tebellion  the  ^rpou  that  lurches  behind. 
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^'  Bit  Mvfae  ire  tfane  worthies  ^-^uoforttiotte  Sae. 
With  a  twinge  io  his  thamb^  and  a  twist  in  his  neck  ; 
And  the  doctor  of^doctors^  h^gh  priest  of  empyrics. 
Whose  story  is  told  in  Anacreon*s  lyrics. 
Pray  look  at  the  sorrowful  visage  of  Neddy, 
While  the  qoack  wit^  his  famed  Friar*s- balsam  is  ready ; 
For  physician  and  patient  I  know  the  right  shop. 
Where  each  will  obtain  the  true  Jesuit*s  drop. 


**  Scala  Sania  behold,  where  the  Catholic  youth. 
Of  Kilkenny's  Black  Abbey  or  holy  Maynooth, 
With  the  Doctor's  and  Jl^awyers  may  mount  at  their  easet 
And  take  in  the  Vatican  course  their  degrees. 
Now  pray,  what  divinity-r-students  can  pass-em, 
In  the  graxbif  adfunem  instead  of  parnasswn  f 

*^  And  now  comes  the  cunning  and  orank  old  boy« 
His  eminence.  Cardinal  —  Arcbbishop  Troy. 
And  there  are'the  flames  of  a  Catholic  fire  ; 
Little  Nick  making  free  with  Anacreon's  lyre  ; 
And  the  mitre  is  there  which  no  longer  is  needed. 
And  there  the  red  hat  which  the  mitre  succeeded  ; 
And  there  are  the  pastoral  works  of  his  Grace  ) 
And  there  is  the  joy  of  his  jolly  red  face  j — 
What  pious  impatience,  what  triumph  it  shows. 
While  a  pair  qi  roast  heretics  comfort  his  nose. 


**  My  last  is  the  counsellor,  burly  and  big. 
On  the  lads  of  liberty  running  his  rig  ! 
With  coats  out  at  elbows,  and  ribs  out  at  skin. 
How  wofol,  and  ragged,  and  wretched,  and  thin,    . 
These  beggers  came  begdng  great  Dan  to  receive, 
(While  the  shrewd  selfish  orator  laughs  in  his  sleeve) 
A  rich  piece  of  plate  from  the  poor  of  the  nation^ 
Which  cost  them  up  pore  than  a  fortnight*s  starvatiofi, 


'     ''  But  stav— I  forgot  the  vignetie  io  its  order. 
With  symbol  tnsptdous  and  ominoos  border  ;-^ 
Since  now,  for  the  good  of  their  master  the  Pope, 
Oar  Garnets  and  Campions  may  settle  the  rope ; 
And  try  if  the  noose  will  run  easy  and  light. 
And  pull  down  f  heir  night-caps  and  bid  us  good  m  ioht. 
*'  Ha  nvqjb  in  sbria  hucunt." 

The  Yplume  concludes  with  a  very  brief  account  of  a  casnaV^ 
fxcursioa  of  Horace  to  Cublin,  during  which,  he  was  so  sur- 
priaed,  no  doubt  by  the  extraordinary  sights  which  met  his  eye^ 
Ihat  he  could  produce  nothing  more  than  the  foUowit^g  ahor^ 
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qicy  which  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  ImitatioQ  of 
|Lbe'6th  ode  of  his  own  third  book. 

*'  Dear  Calholics,  tbe  Penal  Code 
Must  still  your  guiltless  shoulders  load. 

For  O's  and  Maes  attainted  j  * 

Till  to  your  Pontiff  you  restore 
His  high  cathedra]9  as  of  yore^ 

And  shrines  of  martyr's  sainted. 

"'  Now  thrice  hath  Saurin  leagued  with  Bashe^ 
Repelled  the  inauspicious  push. 

You  made  to  break  your  fetters  j 
While  Orange  heretics  pursued. 
The  vantage  of  your  fatal  feud^ 

And  kick'd  againat  their  betters, 

*'  Well  practised  in  a  row,  the  Board/ 
The  fountain  of  their  mischief  pour'd . 

On  this  emphatic  nation  ; 
While  sneeking  patriots,  fresh  from  ScbooI| 
Are  taught  tlieir  parts  of  speech  by  rule. 

And  sport  their  declamation. 


'*  Now  newer  auditory  they  seek. 
Now  at  reli^ibqs  dipners  speak. 

Even  as  their  dark  employers ; 
Direct  with  not  unconscious  aim. 
And  dearly  buy  their  counu/s8hame«-« 

The  doctors  and  the  lawyers. 

"  Not  born  of  such  degenerate  strei , 
Were  they  who  lighted  Smithfield  fires. 

And  filled  J^ck  Ketch*s  function ; 
But  from  those  pious  pikemen  sprung^ 
Who  ^ythe  and  dub  on  shoulder  tludg. 

At  mother  Rome's  injunction. 

''  They,  when  the  blessed  time  was  full^ 
To  England  sent  the  Papal  Bull, 

Yet  who  can  *scape  from  evil ! 
Worse  than  our  fathers  still  we  grow. 
And,  worse  than  us,  our  sons  wil)  go  ^ 

As  surely  to  the  devil.'* 

We  now  take  leave  of  pur  two  classical  visitors,  whom,  if 
they  were  not  received  in  Duolin,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
distinctiony  which  our  late  royal  visitors  experienced  in  London^ 
from  its  whole  population,  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  in  the 
British  metropolis^  and  to  have  an  opp<^unity  of  renewing^our 
early  acquaintance  with  thenu 
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A  Fiew  qf  the  poMcal  Stale  qf  Ewrape  qfler  the  Battle  <f 
'   Ijopsk,  gained  October   Ifith,    1813-    8vo.  Pp.99.     Col-r 
boanie«  1S14. 

Thb  tract  which  ^e  are  now  about  to  notice,  lias  lain  upoi| 
our  table  a  considerable  length  of  time  ;  and  nothing  but  the 
pressure  of  a  variety  of  other  important  matter  has,  until  this 
hioment,  prevented  us  from  bringmg  it  under  the  cognizance 
of  our  readers,  as  well,  indeed,  from  the  ability  with  whicl| 
the  subject  is  there  treated,  as  from  tlie  high  interest  naturally 
excited  by  those  great  and  portentous  events  whi<^h  have  passed 
during  the  period  which  this  small  work  professes  alike  to  cour 
sider  and  to  treat  of. 

During  the  whole  continuance  of  our  critical  labours,  di- 
rected, as  t)iey  have  been,  through  times  the  most  momentous, 
perhaps,  that  ever  existed  in  the  history  of  the  woyld,  we  have 
never  once  despaired|  like  many  of  our  cot^mppraries,  of  the 
final  triumph  of  truth  and  justice  over  those  monstrous  prin- 
ciples which  seemed,  to  the  superficial  observers  -  of  human 
affairs,  to  threaten  mankind  with  that  final  consupimation  of 
slavery  and  despotism  which  the  genius  of  tyranny  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country  was  most  anxious  to  effect.  When  **  Hope 
jfbr  a  season"  seemed  "  to  bid  the  world  adieu,"  most  earnestljf 
and  perseyeringly  did  we  strive  to  animate  our  country  to  a 
continuance  of  that  good  fight  which  she  had  so  long  and  so 
constantly  waged  agahist  the  oppressors  of  the  human  race  ; 
and  if  any  thing  can  cor^sole  us  for  the  misery  and  affliction 
which  have  been  brought  on  mankind,  it  is  the  moral  of  that 
great  lesson  which  recent  transactions  are  so  admirably  cal- 
culated to  convey,  A  lesson  the  most  instructive  and  bene- 
ficial that  was  ever  bequeathed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 
From  it  nations  must  see  and  feel  persuaded,  that  every  rebel- 
lion against  those  immutable  la^'s  which  Providence  has  de- 
creed for  the  moral  government  of  the  um'verse,  will  be  pu- 
nished for  the  impiety  of  its  attempt  against  the  majesty  of 
the  gre^t  Creator  and  author  of  our  being.'  The  ways  of  G  )d 
to  man  arp  infinite,  and  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
feeble,  the  limited  powers  of  the  human  undersianding  to 
trace  and  to  develope  ;  but  if,  in  the  workings  of  -  that  ma- 
chine which  goes  to  the  formation  of  the  body  politic,  the 
paths  of  guilt  do  sometimes  lead  on  to  apparent  greatness,  let 
not  the  minds  of  the  dutiful  and  of  the  just  be  imposed  on  ;  for 
they  may  rest  infallibly  assured,  that  the  dispensations  of  re- 
tributive justice  will  one  day  be  inflicted,  and  that  the  cause  of 
the  good  and  the  faithful  will  ultimately  and  lasthigly  prevail 
bver  all  the  attempts  of  the  wicked. 
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It  must  be  amusing  for  a  philosophic  obstrre r  of  human 
events  to  contemplate  the  existing  order  of  things  amongst 
the  several  governments  comprizing  the  great  assemblage  of 
European  states,  and  to  witness  the  tide  of  political   afiairs; 
flowing  into  the  same  channels  whence  they  set  out  five  and 
twenty  years  ago.    That  great  convulsion  in  the  moral  and 
political  order  of  the  world,  which,  for  so  great  a  length   of 
time,  has  been  convulsing  Europe  to  its  centre,  seems  now  to 
and-niarks  which  denoted   its  boun- 
lo  those  stations  under  whose  influence 
ising  the  commonwealth  of  European 
>e  both  happy  and  prosperous.    Great 
of  the  allied   monarcbs,  and  trans- 
merits  as  well  of  their  generals  as  of 
ig  about  the  dawn  of  that  happy  era 
ipon  us,   still  human  means  scarcely 
icomplished  those  mighty  ends,  the 
Ley  are  daily  manifesting  themselves 
the  most  cheering  and  consolatory 
We  have  scarcely  yet  recovered  from 
ivhich  the  extinction  of  Napoleon's 
•  inspire  in  every  well-wisher  to  the 
e  yet  bring  ourselves  to  view  the  cir- 
rdinary  times  in  which  we  live  witti 
ss,  and  that  serenity  which  every  in- 
ind  every  dissertation  on  their  efrects^ 
so  imperatively  demand^  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  bis •^ 
tone  narrative. 

Our  author  fixes  on  the  battle  of  Leipzic  as  the  goat  from 
whence  he  sets  out ;  and  certainly  in  point  of  real  importance 
to  the  interests  of  civil  society,  it  is  an  event  fvhich  stands  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  men.  Had  Hannibal  pushed 
on  to  Home  immediately  after  the  battle  of  C^nqie,  the  fortunes 
of  mankind  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  been  changed 
for  centuries,  and  Europe,  instead  of  having  its  lan^age^ 
more  or  less  engrafted  on  the  Latin  radica),  would^  to  this  day^ 
have  been  speaking  in  an  African  dialect ;  and^  had  Buona- 
parte succeeded  in  crushing  the  force  of  the  allied  armies  on 
the  plains  of  Saxony,  a  new  destiny  would,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  have  awaited  the  present  as  well  as  after  generations. 
The  liberties  of  Europe  must  there  have  expired  for  ages,  and 
mankind,  the  apparent  sport  of  fortune  and  of  accident,  would 
have  been  replunged  into  the  darkness  of  military  despotism. 
Then  every  object  of  permanent  remembrance,  every  monu- 
ment df  the  laws,  the  usages  and  the  customs  of  ipdependen^ 
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ititeSy  wych  Goukd  eidicr  ^eire  to  twaken  reeoHeclion  of  past 
glory,  Gt  kindle  an  entfausiasin  for  redeeming  their  fallen  great- 
nets,  woukl  have  been  carefally  effaced,  if  not  destroyed  by 
the  pialignant  genius  of  a  barbarous  eonqueror,  a  wretch  who 
had  long  tramp4ed  on  the  dearest  rights,  and  had  despised  and 
insulted  tiie  moral  feelings  of  mankind*  That  such  a  man  should 
have  been  permitted  to  live,  has  long  appeared  to  us  to  be  not 
a  little  e^ctraordinary,  but  that  he  should  moreover  be  allowed 
the'  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  so  retain  the  title  of  imperial 
dignity,  together  with  a  munificent  incoitie  and  establishment, 
in  the  island  of  Elba,  is,  We  will  ventQre>^  ^say,  the  strongest 
anomaly  in  human  conduct,  the  most  singulHrfeature  in  diplo- 
matic proceedings,  that  was  ever  offered  to  the  understanding. 
Vor  our  own  part,  we  can  never  think  of  it  without  feeling  sen- 
timents of  moral  indignation  to  which,  at  all  other  times,  we 
are  strangers.  In  these  days,  more  espeeially  than  others^ 
statesman  hare  great  moral  duties  to  perform,  great  obligations 
which  they  owe  to  society ;  and  the  public  death  of  that  man 
by  the  arm,  not  of  municipal,  or  even  of  public,  but  o£  nati<^ 
onaL  lawy  taken  hi  its  most  extended  and  universal  sense, 
would  opily  have  been  an  act  of  common  justiee  which  seems 
due  to  the  vforU.  It  would  have  atoned,  in  soaie  degree,  for 
that  deep  and  afflicthsg  injury  which  he  has  occasioned,  and 
brought  on  society :  it  would  have  raised  France  and  the  allied 
sofvereigns  in  the  eyes  of  all  existing  nations,  and  in  the 
opinions  of  posterity.  Is  it  to  be  endured  that  the  greatest 
criminal  who  ever  existed  under  heaven,  that  a  burdened 
wretch  who  h^d  been  the  most  dreadful  scourge  to  the  liberties 
of  the  worid  that  ever  visited  the  darth,  who  had  spread 
nothing  but  mourning  and  desolation  over  the  land— who  was 
a  stranger  to  those  instincts  of  afiection  which  prompt  the 
Iieart  to  the  exercise  of  benevolence,  and  all  the  sweet  chari- 
ties, the  graces,  of  life,  who  was  callous  to  every  soft,  every 
mild,  and  amiable  feding  of  humanity  ;  whose  policy  went 
as  well  to  subvert  and  to  disjoint  the  very  order  of  nature,  as 
to  barbarise  mankind,  and  to  eradicate  from  the  boiuan  breast, 
under  the  specious  garb  of  prejudices,  all  those  marks  of  a 
rational  creature,  which  bestow  upon  it  its  greatest  glory,  its 
highest  dignity,  and  its  most  supreme  felicity  ?  Is  it  to  be 
endured,  we  say,  that  the  author  of  all  the  misfortunes  which 
humanity  has  suffered  for  the  last  fifteen  years  should  be  per- 
mitted to  live,  and  that  too  in  splendour  and  in  dignity  ?  No, 
^  Judex  damnaiur  cwn  nocens  absohitur^"  and  so  hr  from  the 
triumpli  of  the  allies  being  complete,  they  have,  at  least  in 
our  j^timation,  feited  in  the  perfonnance  of  one  of  the  greatest 
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lind  ritost  ImpeHcms  of  duties^  which  coald  AenAv^  apon  thttti 
both  as  men  and  as  sovereigns.  They  have  legitimized  grime^ 
Kanctioned  murder,  perfidy^  usurpation^  tyrannfj  and  op* 
pression,  by  not  punbhing  him  by  those  laws  which  the  onil-^ 
nances  of  man  dictate^  and  which  the  book  of  salvation  pre^ 
sciibes.  As  the  case  now  stands»  every  sense  of  moral  hatred 
for  guilt  is  weakened ;  principle  is  made  subordinate  to  feeling} 
and  the  murderer  of  a  Bourbon  is  become  the  pensioner  of  their 
family,  and  of  that  nation  whom  they  are  called  upon  X0 
govern.  It  is  an  insult  to  conunon  sense,  its  an  outrage  od 
the  moral  feelings  of  the  heart,  to  abetcrime^  by  palUating 
wickedness^  and  by  protecting  guilt)  and  so  long  as  either  the 
faculty  of  speech^  or  the  power  of  comtnunicating  ideas 
through  the  intetvention  of  a  written  language,  shall  remain  to 
vs,  ^o  long  shall  we  not  cease  most  pointedly  to  eofidemn  the 
part  which  the  powers  of  Europe  have  a^ed  with  regard  ta 
Buonaparte  personally*  If  Monk  had  the  glory  of  restoring 
monarchy  in  England,  how  much  more  mi|^t  Napoleene  have 
gmned  by  bringing  back  to  France,  and  reinstating*  on  the 
i&rone,  thisit  family  under  whose  governmemt^  for  the  loag 
period  of  eight  centuries,  she  had  been  respected  abcoad  afi4 
happy  at  home :  but  no,  he  had  usurped  a  sceptre,  by  violenocj^ 
and  by  violence  he  was  determined  to  nmintain  it,  00  tbr 
longer  he  grasped  it,  the  farther  be  was  plunged  in  crime  aod 
in  guilt  of  a  dye  the  foullest  that  was  ever  perpetrated*  Now^ 
as  there  are  scenes  which,  while  they  tend  powerfuUy  to  f^gitate 
and  afiect  the  human  bosom,  become  consolatory  to  hmnanitj^ 
by  the  retribution  they  afford;  so>  the  public  eKeeution  of 
Buonaparte,  (independent  of  its  example)  would^  in  our 
homble  opinion,  Imve  be^  most  highly  conducive  to  the  endK 
€>f  justice,  and  have  operated  most  beneficially  on  tlie  present 
interests  and  the  future  happiness  of  man*  We  shall  concludb 
these  observations  with  toe  following  remarks  of  tKe  author  q£ 
the  tract  before  us,  although  his  application  of  them  is  directed 
to  an  argument  very  different  from  our  own.  '^  Wherever 
justice  stops  it  ceases  to  be  justice  j  it  must  be  ,c(nnpiete.t«( 
preserve  its  noble  character." 

Although  the  current  of  latter  events  has  rendered  many  of 
«!ur  author's  observations  gratuitous^  and  tliat  final  »Tange»- 
■lents  have  superseded  the  necessity  of  any  speculations  con- 
eerniog  their  adoption,  still  there  is  so  mUch  good  sense  in  thtt 
following  remarks^  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  q{ 
transcribing  them. 

*'  But  can  France,  impoverished  by  so  many  aMbrtna^  mtt 
without  those  provinces^  of  which  die  lilted  poweia  have  a  right  t0 
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4ttnaod  the  rMtitattoo)  Yet,  if  k  be  Fraooe  delivered  ftom  bcr 
oppressor,  and  disposed  to  live  at  peace.  Restored  from  that  time 
to  the  European  communion,  inspiring  confidence,  recalling  ancient 
ties  of  friendship^  and  strong  in  all  the  advantages  which  she  derivea 
iirom  nature*  in  this  tranquil  state  she  will  be  permitted  to  rdcover 
in  a  few  years  what  she  will  think  she  has  lost.  England  who  has  no 
other  animosity  against  her,  than  what  is  essential  to  her  own  safety, 
will  find  again  #ith  pleasure  consumers  for  her  articles  of  commerce, 
tod  a  hope  of  tivalship  will  restore  to  her,  her  yoimg  marines^ 
emulous  of  futdre  glory.  France  exchanging  her  conquests  for  her 
colonies,  her  despotism  for  peaceable  laws,  her  political  prepon- 
derance for  internal  happiness,  will  learn  by  a  fortunate  experience 
that  a  ccfuntry  which  can  alone,  of  all  the  countries  in  the  universe^ 
produce  a  population  of  twenty-seven  millions  of  men,  all  speaking 
the  same  language,  professing  the  same  worship,  having  the  same 
laws^  and  as  it  were  the  same  character,  has  nothing  to  r^et  upon 
earth,  and  still  less  any  thing  to  envy." 

Happy,  indeed,  will  it  be  for  France  and  her  ndghboariy 
if  she  x:an  feel  the  justice  of  the  remarks  above  quoted. 
Thrones  would  then  have  a  guarantee,  and  nations  wouM 
enjoy  independence  I  but  we  fear  that  the  state  of  sodetylfl 
Europe  is  not  yet  consolidated,  and,  however  mnch  the  govern^ 
nent  of  France  may  afiect  moderation  in  its  views^  and  breatl^ 
sentiments  of  tranquillity  and  a  wish  for  repose,  still  we  am 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  at  present  a  very  strong 
and  numerous  party  in  the  nation,  who  will  not  rest  contented 
nnder  the  sacrifices  which  she  has  been  called  upon  to  make 
towards  the  great  woiic  of  a  general  pacification.  War  has 
been,  for  nearly  twenty-^five  years,  so  fiimilinr  to  Frenchmen^ 
that  it  seemed  to  be  the  element  in  which  tbey  had  detenmnedl 
to  move ;  nay,  to  those  who  only  kn^  Buonaparte  through  the 
aplendour  of  his  assumed  victories,  it  did  almost  appear  that 
war  to  France  was  moire  natural  than  a  state  of  peace^  certain  it 
is  that  Napoleone  had  succeeded  so  completely  not  only  in 
transfuQrig  a  military  genius  into  all  the  institutioas  of  his 
policy  and  government^  t>ut  had  also  awakened  amongst  the 
people  so  decided  a  predilection  for  the  profession  of  anns^ 
that  it  cannot  be  expected  she  can  at  once  descend  from  that 
attitude  which  she  has  so  long  been  accustomed  to  maintain^ 
and  that  laying  aside  those  habits  which  impelled  her  on  to 
achievements  which  astonbhed  and  dazzled  the  world,  she  can 
become;  suddenly  a  power  studious  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  solicitous  to  derive  a  certain  rank  of  moral  dqi;nityKfnnn  a 
continued  course  of  pacific  government,  having  equity  for  its 
basis,  and  moderation  for  its  rule. 

Pi^ifif  mKjf  throw  a  reil  orer  the  real  eipression  of  pcqwlar 
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feeiiiig;,  but  the  pbsksophie  obamrer  of  the  ^6  6t  hmM 
'^events  can  plainly  discern  tbe  red  state  of  the  public  MBt»- 
nient,  and  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  France  is  fa- 
vourable alike  to  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  no  less 
Erudent  than  pacific  course  of  administration  which  the  King 
I  pursuing,  there  can,  thank  God,  be  little  doubt ;  but  that 
all  gur  accounts  concur  in  stating  that  tbe  a/rmy  19  very  jjpene- 
rally  affected  in  favour  of  their  former  ruler^  ani  would  even 
leiid  themselves  to  assist  his  return.  Frenchmen  feel  humi* 
liated  at  the  conquest  of  their  country^  and  the  occupation  of 
its  capital,  by  a  foreign  enemy,  and  there  seems  to  be  strong 
treason  to  believe,  that  the  military  part  of  the  nation  woskl 
willingly  ptece  themselves  under  the  banners  of  any  desperate 
adventurerwho  could  hold  out  to  them  a  rational  hq>eof  elevating 
the  pride  of  the  French  name  on  the  ruins  of  countries  wbich 
have  just  happily  effected  their  own  emancipation  by  such 
heroic  efforts  ih  the  cause  of  liberty  and  freedoiii  as  the  future 
Jbisjkffian  will  delight  to  dwell  on.  Their  deeds  will  descend  U> 
]the  last  lapsea  of  time ;  their  memcury  will  be  consecrated  by 
jthe  latest  posterity;  and  generations  yet  unborn,  when  tlwy 
hear  tell  of  the  story  of  the  times  which  we  have  lived  Uh 
will  pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude  and  admiration  to  those  whose 
names  hare  acquired  such  eternal  glory  in  the  cause  of  man  as 
modern  annals  will  carefully  preserve. 

It  is  tbe  opinion  of  this  author  that  the  victory  of  Marei^ 
rendered  peace  necessary  to  Austria.  He  is  very  much  mis*' 
taken — that  victory,  it  is  well  known,  had  been  gained  by 
the  Austrians,  after  a  bard*fought  day,  and  *that  it  was  only 
wrested  from  them  by  a  prompt  and  decisive  operation  of 
Desaix,  at  a  time  when  J^uonaparte  had  actually  ordered  a 
retreat  to  be  sounded^  and  when  he  was  so  oonftised  as  to  be 
wholly  unable  to  form  any  jodgmeni  on  the  op^ratioii  proposed 
to  him  by  Desaix.  The  next  morning,  the  AostticB  troopsi 
who  were  enraged  beyond  measure,  at  having  had  the  victoiy 
thus  torn,  as  it  were,  from  their  hands,  earnestly  s(4iched 
their  commander  to  renew  the  contest,  fcit  whidi  4hey  were 
much  better  prepared  than  the  French,  and,  so  indignant  were 
they,  at  the  refusal  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  that  theif 
had'  nearly^  broken  through  all  the  bounds  of  discipline  and 
subordination,  and  rushed  on  the  enemy  without  their  leader* 
lliere  was,  then,  no  necessity^  nor  indeed  any  justificaikm,  fo# 
tiie  peace  which  immediately  followed^  and  which  afforded  the 
Btroogest  grounds  for  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  the  Austrian 
commander. 
The  tract  before  us  presents  many  jndickNis  reflections^  and 
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It  Pmw  of  reasoning  proceeding,  in  geperal,  in  sound  data,  and 
leading  to  legitimate  conclesioos.  The  author  is,  evidently,  a 
man  of  sense  and  observation,  and  the  facts  which  have 
occurred  since  he,  laid  down  the  pen,  must  be  highly  gratifjaug 
to  him,  as  they  tend  strongly  to  demonstrate  the  correctness  of 
liis  views,  and  the  solicUty  of  bis  judgment. 

Naiiqnal  Triianphs.  By  Mrs.  Cockle,  Author  of  Simple 
Minstrelsy^  &c.  &c.  &c.  8vo.  Pp.  3 1  •  p.  Sd.  Chappie, 
1814. 

Mrs.  Cocklk  is  well-known  to  the  readers  of  this  Review,  as 
a  Lady  whose  talents  and  genius  have  ever  been  directed  to  the 
promotion  of  virtue,  and  to  the  inculcation  of  every  religious, 
moral,  and  political,  duty.  In  this  Poem  her  patriotic  muse  is 
employed  ih  the  celebration  of  triumphs,  which  not  only  -do 
honour  to  her  native  land,  but  which  are  the  signal  of  peace 
and  happiness  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  After  attributing 
the  late  auspicious  occurrences  to  their  true  cause — the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  a  superintending  Providence,  she  adverts  t6> 
the  author  of  all  the  mberies  which  Europe  has  experienced 
for  a  long  series  of  years. 

''  And  where  is  He-^the  man  of  blood  and  crime ) 
Outcast  of  mfji— dwown*d  in  every  clime— 
Like  the  destroying  Angela  seat  to  shed 
The  cup  of  vengeance  o*er  ^  nation's  bead  ; 
Not  his  the  base  usurper's  name  alone, 
A  tyrant's  mandates,  and  a  blood-stain'd  throne. 
Rapine  and  murder  mark  his  fatal  reign  } 
Famine  and  (ear,  and  war— a  direful  train  !— 
Nations  des^led,  aad  kingdoms  fili'd  with  woe. 
Plains  plenteous  once,  no  longer  fraitful  now. 
Given  to  the  flaming  sword  in  all  its  ire. 
To  desolation,  pestilence,  and  6re ; 
To  vengeance  unconirtml'd — to  ev'ry  ill. 
Demons  alone  could  prompt,  and  could  fulfil. 

^'  ITie  peaceful  viUage,  village  now  no  more. 
In  smoking  ruins  shews  his  ^end-like  pow'r. 
None,  none,  are  left  of  all  its  blootning  train. 
None,  none,  to  tell  its  tale  of  woe  remain*— 
To  point  wbere  kneeling  beauty  vainly  sued 
'  To  one  whose  hands  a  fatber*s  blood  etnbrued. 

To  spare  her  trembling  yet  in  virgin  charms. 
For  her*s  an  aged  nM^ther's  widow'd  arms. 
And  their's  at»  infant  groupe,  where  helplew  years 
Can  only  lisp  their  griefs,  th«ir  hopes,  their  fears: 
No.  19:3,  Vol.  46,  Jiwe,  1814.  Qq 
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Qther  instances  of  individual  misery,  occasioned  less  by  the 
necessary  horrors  of  war,  than  bv  the  brutal  and  barbarous 
practices,  which  the  ruffians  of  the  French  armsr-the  very  scorn 
of  the  ear  til,  the  disgrace  of  human  nature— have  introduced 
into  modern  warfare,  are  next  depicted  with  not  more  convic- 
tion than  truth. — One  of  these  we  shall  extract. 

"  Mark  where  Iberia^g  Mster-soflerers  moan  ! 
Ah  !  hear  Her  war-whoop  wild— her  victims  groan  ! 
See  her  proud  cities  blaze- -her  vacant  throne  ! 
Then,  trembling,  turn  to  Tarragona's  walls. 
There  misery  bcreams  in  hanger's  fiercest  calls  : 
There  fa'nt  the  strongest— there  the  bravest  die. 
There  famine  claims  her  dreadful  victory. 
Ah  !  turn  and  see  a  sister- mourner  there, 
Th*  unbraided  tresses  of  her  flossy  hair. 
The  speaking  wildness  of  her  dark-brow'd  eye. 
The  wasted  cheek, — the  step  too  weak  to  fly. 
The  cure- crazed  frame,  with  ev'ry  ill  oppressed. 
That  famine  sends  to  tear  the  tortur*d  breast  j 
And  what  the  charge  her  grasping  hands  enfold, 
Clasp'd  to  her  bosom  'midst  her  veil's  deep  fold  ? 
Why  does  she  madly  gaze,  and  gaze,  and  weep  ? 
Gaze  once  again,  and  cry — "  can  this  be  sleep  ?** 
Yes,  say  *tis  sleep — my  pride — my  hope— my  boy-— 
Last  pledge  of  love — thy  widow'd  mother's  joy. 
Oh  could  the  life-blood,  trembling  io  each  vein. 
Thy  sinking  frame's  exhausted  strength  sustain. 
Quick  should  the  streaming  tide  a  blessing  pour, 
My  pangs  forgotten  if  thy  woes  were  o'er. 
Oh  !  but  one  blessed  draught,  one  drop,  to  stay 
Thy  little  spirit  lingering  on  iu  way  j 
Perhaps  to-morrow's  happier  dawn  may  bring, 
Hope  in  its  beam,  and  healing  on  its  wing. 

To  mine,  as  her's,  who  in  the  desert  wild. 
Hung  thus  in  anguish  o'er  her  drooping  child  ^ 
Some  angel  hand  ih'  assuaging  cup  may  bear, 
Some  power  divine  the  sudden  spring  prepare. 
And  eracious  heaven  my  trusting  hopes  repay, 
FulnU'd  to-morrow,  though  denied  to  day. 
Then  live,  my  son,  no  longer  let  me  know 
All  paijgs  comprised  in  one — a  mother  s  woe' 
That  morrow  came  :  nor  hope,  nor  food,  it  gave— 
The  rose-bud  fell---and  dropt  into  the  grave. 
All  pale  in  grief,  all  frantic  in  her  woe. 
With  striiggllng  sobs,  whilst  tears  refused  to  flow, 
Th'  exhausted  mourner  claspM  her  cherub' son. 
But  ah  !  the  mind's  bright  beam  for  ever  gone- 
Round  Tarragona's  walls  still  wandering  wild. 
She  chants  this  requiem  to  her  sainted  child. 
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'^  Oh  sleep^  my  suffering  cherub  «leep, 
Smother's  guardian  watch  TJl  keep  y 
Thou  shalt  not  feel  her  scalding  tear. 
Her  heaving  sigh  thou  shalt  not  hear. 
Nor  yet  the  battle's  fearful  cry. 
For  'tis  a  frightful  lullaby  ! 

Then  sleep  i 

''  Ah  !  why  that  wild  convulsive  start  ? 
J  press  thee  to  a  mother's  heart — 
Fear  not  the  cannon's  angry  roar— 
The  cannon's  rage  will  soon  be  o  er— 
Oh  !  'tis  a  rude,  rude,  lullaby. 
The  battle's  din — the  war-fiend's  cry  ! 

Yet  sleep  J 

**  And  shrink  not  at  the  gleaming  spear — 
Its  clashing  sound  thou  shalt  not  hear. 
Thus  pillow'd  on  a  mother's  breast. 
It  shall  not  break  thy  balmy  rest. 
Yet  'tis  a  strange,  strange,  lullaby. 
The  battle's  din— the  war*fiend*8  cry  ! 

Oh!  sleep.! 

*'  He  sleeps,  and  yet  the  cannon's  breath 

Tells  all  around  the  tale  of  death. 

He  sleeps  !  all  frantic  tho'  I  go, 

'Midst  dying  groans,  and  screams  of  woe, 

"  Oh  !  'tis  a  fearful  lullaby. 

The  battle's  din— the  war-fiend's  cry  ! 

Sleep !  sleep! 

"  Again  that  wild  convulsive  itart ! 
I'll  press  thee  closer  to  my  heart ; 
That  wild  convulsive  throb  is  o'er. 
He  sleeps— great  God  !  to  wake  no  mart. 
The  battle's  din — the  war  fiend's  cry,— 
Oh  !  'twas  the  solemn  lullaby 

Of  Death's  coW  sleep] 

'^  I  will  but  steal  thy  parting  sigh, 

I  will  but  seal  thy  closing  eye. 

But  breathe  to  Heaven  a  pleading  pray'r. 

Thy  narrow  resting-place  to  share. 

And  then  amidst  that  lullaby. 

The  battle's  din — the  war-fiend's  cry 

With  thee  to  sleep !" 

Qq2 
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There  is  a  simplicity  in  this  melancholy  ^  requiem  *  strik- 
ingly pathetic,  and  peculiarly  affecting.  The  muse  continue$ 
to  glance  her  indignant  eye  over  most  of  th*e  scenes  of  sor- 
row, desolation,  and/death,  which  the  mock-emperor,  but  rta| 
monster,  of  Elba,  has  exhibited  to  the  world,  in  the  course  of 
his  bloody  career.  But  the  public  massacre  of  unoffending 
people,  tne  destruction  of  peaceful  cities,  and  all  the  wider 
wasting  horrors  of  open  warfare,  though  marked  by  every 
feature  of  atrocity  and  barbarism,  and  siiflSci^nt,  of  themselves, 
to  stamp  with  indelible  infamy,  the  wretch  by  whose  command 
they  were  perpetrated,  as  well  as  the  detestable  ministers  of 
his  fiend-like  rage,  were  not  sufficient  to  glut  the  malice  of 
Napoleone  Buonaparte. 

*'  Nor  these  alooe  bis  crimes— no  moie  the  name 
Of  honour,  glory,  liberty,  and  fame, 
Witb  specious  heart  shall  sanctify  the  deed. 
When  by  the  secret  dagger  brave  men  bleed. 

'^  Nor  bis  the  inhuman  works  of  day  alone. 
Steps  traced  in  bloody  and  kingdoms  overthrown  ; 
Coward  in  guilt,  be  bids  the  silent  hour 
Assist  the  dictates  of  his  fiend-like  powV,    ' 
Bids  the  bribed  minions  aid  his  daemon  plan, 
And  in  the  midnight»murderer  sinks  the  man. 

**  Oh  !  wer*t  thou  here  thy  prison's  tale  to  tell. 
And  the  dark  deed  that  stain*d  thy  dungepn^s  cell. 
Lamented  Wbight  1  firm  to  thy  latest  breath. 
In  that  strong  mind,  which  fear'd  nor  phains,  nor  death, 
The  t^r  ioi|ignant  virtne  taught  to  flow. 
Again  should  tremble  o'er  thy  cup  of  woe. 

**  See  in  pale  radiance,  glowing  from  afar. 
Where  honour  points  her  own  illustrious  star  ! 
Ah  !  set  to  rise  within  a  happier  sphere. 
Where  never  storms  are  seen,  nor  clouds  appear^ 
Ill-fated  D*£nghien  !  were  there  none  to  plead 
Against  '  the  deep  damnation  of  this  deed  V 
The  midnight  murdef  in  that  tranquil  hour, 
AVheo  virtue  lent  thee  her  confiding  pow'r. 
And  valour,  hovering  o'er  thy  liUed  crest. 
Prepared  for  every  ill  tby  dauntl^M  breast  ! 
Whilst  each  bribcui  rafBao,  wondering  as  be  view*d. 
The  man,  with  all  the  martyr's  strength  endued, 
"f  om*d  from  the  sight — half  tremblii^  at  the  flame, 
Fii*dby  thyself,*  to  point  his jsorer  aim  j 

*  "  This  lamented  Prince,  who  was  murdered  in  the  gloom  an<| 
secresy  of  midnight,  fixed  the  Jantern  himself  to  his  bosom,  to  direcjt 
the  aim  of  the  soldiers.*  *' 
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And  almost  breath'd  a  hope— a  secret  pny*^ 
That  'midst  the  mardVous  balls  his  own  might  err/' 

We  are  willing  to  persuade  ourselves,  that,  in  France,  in 
revoluttonary  France,  alone,  could  a  wretch  be  found  base 
enough  to  conceive  this  horrible  enterprise,  and  men  to  execute 
it.  Teeming  with  horrors,  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  human  crimes,  as  the  history  of  France,  since  17^9, 
unquestionably  teems,  there  is  scarcely  any  one  enormity  that 
fills  the  mind  with  greater  indignation  and  disgust,  than  the 
munier  of  the  Due  D'Enghien.  It  was  a  needless,  a  wanton, 
a  ooi^  trdly,  act  of  barbarity.  It  answered  no  one  political 
purp  .se  ^  it  had.  not  what  has  been  called,  emphatically,  the 
f  ^  '  f"s  y  way  state  necessity,  to  palliate,  much  less  to  justify  it  | 
]-  w^s  n.t  requisite  either  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  Ck)rsi- 
1  <  or  iv  r  the  seourity  of  his  usurped  power.  It  was  a  sponta- 
neous e^nsiop  ot  malignant  wickedness,  flowing  from  the 
hatred  \\hich  v'u  e  hears  to  virtue,  treason  to  loyalty,  guilt  to 
innocence,  and  cowardice  to  courage,  worthy  of  Satan  him- 
aelf. 

Since  the  march  to  Rarisy  and  the  consequent  dethronement 
of  the  great  Assassin,  his  chosen  friend,  the  man  after  his  own 
heart,  and  his  favourite  representative,  Mr.  Caulaincourt,  has 
begun  to  feel  some  small  degree  of  compunction,  or  rather  of 
fear,  on  aecount  of  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  this  trans- 
action. And,  in  order  to  clear  himself  from  the  charge  of 
having  been  the  very  instrument  by  which  the  murderer  was 
able  to  accomplish  his  purpose^  hy  the  seizure  of  his  victim, 
has  recently  published,'  in  France^  a  letter,  which,  he  says^ 
he  addressed  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  when  he  was  first 
sent  as  ambassador  to  that  monarch  ;  in  which  he  disavows 
all  concern  in  that  transaction,  and  boldly  asserts,  that  though 
he  left  Paris  at  the  same  time  with  the  officer,  a  general  who 
is  dead,  and  who^  qf  ixnirse,  cannot  contradict  him,  he  did  not 
accompany  him,  but  that  his  own  mission  was  to  a  difie- 
rent  quarter,  Strasburgh,  whither  he  immediately  went.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  most  extraordinary,  that,  though  this  mur- 
der bad  been  the  subject  of  public  and  .pi  general  animad^^ 
version,  though  it  had  even  been  notice<tin  the  published  ma- 
nifestoes of  crowned  heads>  though  the  voice  of  Europe  had 
devoted  to  the  execration  of  future  times,  the  name  of  Mn 
Caulaincourt,  add  of  aU  the^  parties  implicated  ih  that  foul 
transaction,  the  feelings  of  this  worthy  geAtleman  remained 
tranquil  and  quiescent  under  the  opprobious  charge,'  until  a 
sufficient  period  had  elapsed  to  render  the  attainment  of  di- 
irect  9Sid  positive  proof  a  matter,  as  he  thought^  of  incompa^ 
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rable  difficulty  5  on  which  account  alone  we  should  have 
withholden  all  credence  from  this  tardy  disavowal  of  offended 
virtue.  But,  in  the  second  place,  the  revohilionary  annals 
themselves,  the  very  chosen  instrument  of  his  master  for 
the  circulation  of  facts,  opinions,  and  information  to  Franco 
and  to  Europe,  the  Maniteur  of  the  times,  supplies  the  most 
unqualified  contradiction  to  Caulaincourt's  assertion,  is  wholly 
silent  on  his  mission  to  Strasbourgh,  and  assigns  Etteinheim 
as  the  place  of  his  destination,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Due 
D'Enghien  as  his  object,  makes  no  mention  of  the  dead  gene- 
ral, but  allots  to  Mr.  Caulaincourt  a  different  colleague,  a  gene- 
ral Duval !  Some  stress  has  be^n  laid,  by  this  man's  apolo- 
gists, for  there  are  times  in  which  the  Devil  himself  is  not 
without  defenders,  on  the  apparent  belief  afforded  by  Alexan- 
der to  the  contents  of  Caulaincourt's  statement.  But  mo- 
tives of  state  policy  may  easily  be  conceived,  when  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  Europe,  at  that  period,  are  considered, 
which  might  influence  the  Russian  Emperor  Jo  admit  this 
extorted  homage  which  vice  deemed  it  expedient  to  pay  to 
virtue,  without  believing  one  syllable  of  the  statement.  The 
official  journals  of  the  time,  however,  when  they  supply  facts 
against  the  agents  of  that  government  under  whose  absolute 
Controul  they  are,  must  be  received  as  fully  adequate  to  over- 
turn any  train  of  speculative  reasoning,  or  any  body  of  infe^ 
rential  evidence  ;  and  no  historian,  who  is  a  friend  to  trutb^ 
will  suffer  the  interested  and  unsupported  assertions  of  Cau- 
laincourt, to  weigh  against  the  direct  testimony  of  public  do- 
cuments, and  the  strong,  circumstantial  proof  derived  from  ^ 
persevering  silence  under  the  charge  for  several  years. 

The  bard  closes  her  brief,  but  horrible,  catalogue  (which 
might  be  extended  to  almost  an  indefinite  length)  with  a  refe- 
rence to  the  poison  administered,  by  the  ordef  of  Buonaparte, 
to  his  own  sick  and  wounded  troops  at  Jaffa ;  she  then  sums  up 
iti  the  following  indigtiant  strains. 

*'  These  are  thy  deeds,  thou  man  of  guilt !  and  where 
Shall  justice  s  hand  ^er  scorpion  stings  prepare  ? 
In  thine  own  bosom,  there  shall  wake  (she  cries) 
"With  serpent  teoth  the  *  worm  that  never  dies.* 
With  sharp,  corrpding  fang,  shall  fasten  there. 
Feed  on  his  heart,  and  make  him  feel — despair. 
Hope,  who  to  all  her  heavenly  chalice  brings, 
l^illed  with  pure  beverage  from  immortal  springs. 
To  him  shall  never  come — the  angel  guest 
Shrinks  from  that  earthly  hell,  a  guilty  breast. 
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That  messenger  of  peace  to  lost  mankind 
Visits  all  mansions  but  the  murderer's  mind. 
That  mind  remorseless,  that  dark  bosom  where 
Nor  ever  entered  penitence  nor  prayer. 

To  scenes  more  pleasing,  to  subjects  more  dheerful,  and 
consolatory,  the  muse  now  turps,  and  turns  her  lyre  to  strains 
of  harmony  and  peace,  of  gratitude  and  praise.  The  following 
animated  address  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  does  honour  to 
the  bard. 

"  Ah  !  great  in  arms, — in  virtues  more  than  great. 
The  glorious  monarch  of  a  glorious  state  ! 
Greater  than  him,  the  kindred  name  who  bore. 
Wept  over  conquered  realms,  and  sighM  for  more  5 
Like  his  we  see  thy  victors  flag  unfurl*d. 
Yet  not  like  his,  to  awe  a  vanquished  world. 
In  every  clime  its  guiding  banners  wave, 
Inscrib'd  with  heaven*sown  words, — "  We  come  to  savbs 
*'  To  guard,  not  conquer — succour  and  defend-— 
' "  To  tyrants  hostile^— to  th'  oppressed  a  friend  ;  ^ 

"  To  bid  the  groans  of  bleeding  Europe  cease, 
''  And  hush  a  nation's  sorrows  into  peace." 

*'  Magnanimous  as  brave,  and  brave  as  just  5 
The  monarches  safeguard,  and  the  people's  trust— - 
A  nation's  pride — a  kingdom's  noblest  boast. 
And  in  thy  virtues,  as  thy  namcj  a  host ! 

''  In  distant  ages,  resting  on  his  spear. 
Pausing,  thy  tale  of  glorious  deeds  to  hear. 
Some  brave  Cossack  (barbarian  now  no  more) 
From  Dnieper's  wave,  or  Don's  remoter  shore. 
Shall  bid  his  children's  children,  lisping,  try 
To  catch  thy  name,  and  speak  it,  ere  he  die." 

Though  fiction  be  said  to  forni  ^  the  soul  of  poetry/  yet 
certainly  ^tis  truth  which  gives  to  genius  here  the  stamp  of 
worth.  The  bard  has  had  no  occasion  to  pollute  her  strains  by 
fictious  embellishments,  or  by  effusions  of  adulation  ;  in  the 
irery  nature  of  her  subject  she  has  found  ample  means  of 
exciting  a  lively  interest  in  her  readers ;  and,  in  the  single 
statement  of  facts,  abundant  materials  for  moving  the  various 
passions  of  the  human  mind.  Three  tributes  of  justice,  one 
to  the  King  qf  PrussiGf  a  second  to  the  Duke  of  fVelUngton, 
and  a  third  to  Louis  the  Eighteenth^  at  the  close  of  this  interest- 
ing poem,  which  is  equally  honourable  tb  the  genius,  the 
talenta,  and  the  principles,  of  the  author,  we  shall  extract. 
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'   '/  And  f>roud  again  ik^  tovereign't  banoere  pliff , 
ExDlt'mg  Prussia,  in  the  wond^routdaj ; 
Exulting  tbat>  tho'  bow*d  beneath  the  yoke» 
Thy  sons  the  inglorious  bondage  broke : 
fioFst  the  oppressor's  chaTn,  at  freedom's  cry, 
Roa5*d  by  her  watch -words,  "  Death  or  lAberty.'* 
Inspired  by  him,  m  prirate  virtues  great> 
As  these,  the  pride,  tl>e  gloty i.  of  a  state  ; 
The  fair  adornments  of  the  brightest  crown, 
Valour  and  worth — a  monarchy  best  renown.** 


"  Nor  grudge  the  muse,  amidst  this  trophied  biind. 
One  page  for  him— -the  ehosen  of  her  land  : 
Proud  as  she  traces  glory^s  sacred  way, 
yVith  this,  the  hero  of  her  brightest  day. 
She  sees  again  Vimiera's  laurels  spring, 
Sees  the  gay  wreaths  '*  BusacoV*  children  brii^  j 
"  Sees  "  Salamanca's"  trophied  pillars  rise. 
And  thine, '  Vittoria,'  pointing  to  the  skies. 
Beholds  the  pride  of  "  Talavera's"  plain. 
And  scales  "  Sebkatian*s*'  blazing  walls  again. 
She  sees,  where'er  his  victor  footsteps  lead. 
No  doubtful  triumph,  bat  war's  brightest  meed  $ 
With  thine  humanity — that  fairest  £ow*r 
The  soldier  wears  in  conquest's  dazzling  hour.*' 

'*  Illustrious  exile  !  Exile  now  no  mofe, 

Oh  !  as  you  press  again  your  native  shore. 

In  gay  perspective  may  the  future  shine. 

And  concord's  dearest  blessings  long  be  thine  ! 

And  as  the -painter  gives  the  darker  hue. 

To  bring  each  bright  tint  brighter  to  the  view; 

May  the  strong  con6ict  of  remember'd  woe, 

But  serve  to  heighten  joy's  contrasted  glow  ! 

joy  tried  by  silent  grief,  and  every  woe     - 

The  man  could  sumr,  and  the  v^onarch  know  ! 

€^  !  firm  in  faith  and  bojie— returii  to  bless 

Thy  Idng-lost  sons,  and  teach  them  happiness  ^ 

The  happiness  those  monarchs  only  prove. 

Who  find  their  safeguard  in  their  people's  love, 

Beign  in  their  hearts,  and  see  their  equal  laws. 

Protect  the  peasant's  ds  the  prince's  cause. 

Tell  them  that  liberty's  polluted  reign. 

And  the  wild  laws  of  her  licentious  train> 

(Laws  seal'd  with  blood,  that  sanction'd  every  crime^ 

And  bore  her  banner  thro'  each  ravag'd  clime,) 

Exist  no  more— *  but  tell  them  '  they  are  Jree,* 

And  let  them  boast  a  nohler  liberty. 

That  liberty  exalting  Britons  own. 

Which  guides  her  senate,  and  defends  her  thraoe  > 
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Protects  her  altan— gsardt  her  circling  sfaors^ 
Alike  the  birthright  of  the  rich  and  poor. 
Then  dear  as  oar*s  shall  Gallia's  monarch  prove. 
And  Jike  our  own,  deserve;  a  grateful  nation's  love^ 
********* 
*        *        *        *        ♦.*        *** 

•*  Go,  then,  lov'd  relic  of  a chel i^b'd  racfe. 
Long  may  rhy  hand  a  peaceful  sceptre  grace  i 
And  as  the  ark  her  place  of  holy  rest. 
Found  (long  denied)  on  Arrarat*t  green  breas^ 
May  thine,  its  perils  and  its  wanderings  o*er. 
Repose  in  safety  on  its  native  shore  ; 
Go !  and  with  holy  gratitude,  confess 
That  God  is  gracious,  and  but  wounds  to  bless." 

'  ■  '     ■  ^g 

A  Compressed  view  qf  the  jptoints  to  he  discussed^  in  treating  tmth 
the  United  States  of  America  ;  A.D.  1814  :  with  an  Appen- 
dix and  two  Maps.  8vo.  Pp.39.  J.  M.  ^icbardson^  1814. 

There  Is  no  part  of  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  which  so 
imperatively  requires  revisipn  and  change,  than  her  system  of 
colonial  arrangements,  which  have  been,  in  too  manyjnstances, 
founded  on  partial  views,  and,  in  some^  on  profound  ignorance: 
Indeed,  a  curious  volume  might  easily  be  collected  of  Ccimial 
blunders,  which  would  astonish  the  world.  •  This  is  a  great 
reproach  to  our  country,  as  it  arises  out  of  a  culpable  inatten- 
tion to  objects  of  serious  importance  to  the  prosperity  and 
interests  of  the  nation.  In  no  case  has  the  ignorance  which 
we  censure,  and  the  inattention  which  we  deprecate,  been  more 
strikingly  displayed,  than  in  our  diplomatic  and  political 
arrangements  with  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  to  open  the  eyes  of  opr 
ministers  to  the  mischiefs  resulting  fix)m  this  cause,  and  to 
put  them  on  their  guard  against  falling  into  the  same  snare  into 
which  former  ministers  and  negotiators  have  fallen.  The 
period  for  such  adviee,  and  jbr  such  caution,  is  peculiariy 
seasonable,  as  a  negotiation  is  about  to  open  at  Gottenburgh, 
and  as  a  powerful  British  army  is  about  to  enforce  our  rights 
in  America.  All  former  treaties  between  the  twt>  countries 
are  abrogated  and  annulled  by  the  existing  war,  and  the 
American  government  .has  fo^eite^  every  claim  upon  the 
favour,  affection,  and  forbearance,  of  Great  Britain,  by  her 
^e  and  perfidious  conduct,  in  attacking  us  at  a  time  wlien  we 
were  fighting  for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  Europe. 
Our  ministers,  therefore,  must  be  disposed  to  derive  every 
legitimate  advantage  from  the  success  of  our  arms,  and,  in  tke 
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event  of  a  peace,  to  place  America  on  the  same  footing  witH 
the  least  favoured  of  foreign  powers.  Wie  recommend,  then; 
to  their  earnest  attention,  the  contents  of  this  interesting  tract, 
which  contains  much  useful,  and  some  important,  information. 
The  first  point  for  which  our  author  contends  is  an  exclusive 
privilege  to  be  secured  to  our  own  colonies  in  North  America, 
to  supply  our  West  India  Island,  with  all  those  necessary 
articles  which  they,  heretofore,  chiefly  derived  from  the  United 
States  ;  a  privilege  which  cannot,  we  conceive,  be  rt  fused, 
without  the  adoption  of  a  suicidal  system  of  colonial  policy, 
and  without  a  resolution  to  give  to  foreigners  an  immense 
advantage  over  some  of  the  most  faithful  subjects  of  the 
British  throne.  We  have  always  most  strenuously  contended 
for  the  adequacy  of  our  own  settlements  to  afforn  1 1.4*  supply, 
and,  indeed,  il  ,•  .  /.  «  >(  ;\.  <  .  f  tlie  last  few  years  has  rendered 
this  subject  i:n>:'   ..  ..uulc  of  .v  Ji  ,*::te. 

*'  In  the  first  place,  our  colonies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Newfoundland,  are  amply  ade- 
quate to  supply  our  West  India  possessions  wifh  aU  the  timber,  all  the 
-  ftaves,  and  all  the  fish  ihey  can  require ;  and  prior  to  ihe  present  Ame- 
rican war  with  nt'^rly  all  the  wheat  and  flour  they  could  consume. 
The  fur  trade  is  an  important  bmnch,  and  might  be  made  far  more 
productive,  ifadequate  protection  and  encouragement  were  given  to 
pursue  it  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Ashes,  indispensable 
ID  our  bleaching  and  soap  manufactories,  can  be  yielded  in  any  quanti- 
ties Sbumac,  used  for  dyeing,  can  be  furnished  in  abundance  ;  flax 
seed,  for  which  the  staple  of  Ireland  is  now  dependant  on  the  United 
States,  Holland,  and  the  Baltic,  might  be  raised  and  exported  to 
great  advantage ; — and  great  quantities  of  oil  and  blubber  might  be 
imported  from  them  if  admitted  to  entry  at  the  same  rate  of  duty,  as 
the  oil  and  blubber  from  Newfoundland. 

**  A  loyal  population,  infcreasing  in  numbers,  and  diffushig  itself 
over  the  millions  of  yet  uncleared  and  uncultivated  acres,  which  yield 
infertility,  and  convenience  of  site,  to  no  part  of  the  United  States, 
has  proved,  that  Canada  has  resonrces  within  itself,  stamina  of  sturdy 
prosperity,  that  need  but  Che  fostering  aid  of  the  mother  country,  and 
h&r  parental  protection,  to  establish  an  influence  on  the  continent  of 
North  America,  Spreading  even  in  lime  to  the  Pacific,  and  trading 
^om  the  shores  of  that  ccean  with  the  rich  regions  of  the  East.*' 

But  the  most  important  object  to  be  secured  by  a  treaty  of 
peace,  is  the  settlement  of  a  new  boundary  between  the  two 
countries,  the  want  of  whicli  has  proved  a  fertile  source  of 
fraud,  dissension,  and  violence. 

f*  la  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States^  not  dhly 
««ght  dbe  main  kaivgt  of  the  war,  tiie  ioYidlate  inaintenaace  H  our 
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mariUrftc  rights,  to  be  kept  in  view  ;  but  the  tcarcely  less  important 
object,  the  preservation  of  tho  Brhish  North  American  colonies, 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  To  secure  this  last  it  is  requisite  to  aU- 
yert  to  one  grand  point,  the  necessity  of  the  establishment  of  a  new 
,  line  of  boundary,  between  the  British  and  the  American  possessions, 
and  to  several  subordinate  objects,  which  will  be  noticed  in  this  tract. 

*'  Ppsterity  will  scarcely  believe,  though  history  must  attest  the 
mortifying  truth,  that  in  acceding  to  the  independence  of  the  States  of 
America,  their  territory  was  not  merely  allowed  to  them  ;  but  an 
extent  of  country,  then  a  portion  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  nearly 
of  equal  magnitude  to  the  thirteen  provinces  or  states,  which  then 
composed  the  Union,  was  ceded  to  then},  though  not  a  foot  of  the 
<5ountry  so  ceded  was,  or  could  be,  at  the  time,  occupied  by  an 
American  in  arms  :  and  this  cession  is  the  more  remarkable,  as.  New 
York  and  Rhode  Island  being  then  in  possession  of  the  British  army, 
the  surrender  of  tliese  valuable  posts  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  re- 
quire a  large  equivalent  elsewhere,  instead  of  giving,  as  it  were,  a 
premium  for  getting  rid  of  them. 

"  Yet  such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  then  minister  of  Great  Britain, 
and  those  whom  he  employed,  in  regard  to  the  geographical  position 
and  local  importance  of  the  territory  ceded,  that  when  the  merchants 
of  London,  interested  in  the  Canada  trade,  waited  on  Mr.  Oswald, 
the  negotiator,  to  represent  the  impolitic  and  improvident  cession  of 
the  upper  country,  and  the  posts  commanding  the  same,  viz.  Michlli- 
machinak,  Detroit,  Niagara,  Presqu*isle,  Scholosser,  Oswego,  and 
Oswegatchie,  &c.  and  to  endeavour  to  discover,  whether  some  means 
could  not  be  devised  for  averting  the  destructive  consequences  which 
might  ensue  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  and  to  the  British  trade 
and  influence  with  the  Indians,  he  literally  burst  into  tears,  and  ac- 
knowledged his  complete  ignorance  of  such  posts  being  in  our  posses- 
sion, and  of  the  country  given  away  being  an  object  in  any  respect 
worthy  of  notice.  Unfortunately,  it  was  too  late  to  retrieve  the  error, 
and  deeply  did  British  interests  and  influence  suflfer  in  consequence. 
But  its  mischievous  effects  were  not  solely  confined  to  British  subjects : 
they  fell  also  npon  a  body  of  men,  whose  interests  the  British  nego- 
tiator had  no  authority  or  right  to  compromise.  The  ceded  country 
wae  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  and  nations  of  Indians,  who  were 
independent  both  of  us  and  of  the  Americans.  They  were  the  real 
proprietors  of  the  land,  and  we  had  no  right  to  transfer  to  others 
what  did  not  belong  to  ourselves.  This  injustice  was  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  consideration,  that  those  aboriginal  nations  had  been  our 
faithful  allies  during  the  whole  of  the  contest,  and  yet  no  stipulation 
was  made  in  their  ^vour." 

We  appeal  to  our  readers  whether  this  historical  fact  is  not 
sufficient  of  itself  to  justify  all  our  charges  on  the  score  of 
ignorance  in  our  transatlantic  policy !  jft  reflected  no  great 
crejjUt  on  the  individual  who  undertook  the  office  of  a  negotia- 
tor for  which  be  must  have  known  hinseUf  ta  be  totally  dis- 
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qoaliBed  ;  and  still  less  on  the  minister  to  whose  negligence  he 
was  indebted  for  Itis  appointment.  We  trusty  that  such  a 
disgraceful  instance  of  ministerial  imbecility  we  shall  not  again 
witness. 

In  the  treaty  of  peace  t^ith  Anilerica  ih  1 783,  stipulations 
were  made  in  favour  of  the  loyalists,  and  for  the  payment  of 
British  debts,  and  the  upper  ports  above  mentioned  wcje  retain- 
ed in  order  io  secure  their  fulfilment.  The  stipulations, 
liowever,  were  not  fulfilled,  but  scandalously  evaded,  and  yet, 
by  the  folly  of  the  ministers,  the  ports  were  given  up. 

**  Tbfe  boundary  line,  assupposed  to  be  fixed  in  1783,  t^lr.v^j, 
at  its  commencemeut^  iu  its  course,  and  at  it^  terminaiion,tbie  greatest 
ignorance  of  the  ^rcrgraf  by.  . :  d  of  c  natural  feaiurfes  dnd  utilities 
oi  the  vast  regions  thr.'  vj-Ji  uK  clj  it  runs. 

**  The  frame  rs  of  ihatt.c.ity,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  instead 
df  insisting,  according  to  their  instructions,  on  the  river  Penobscot 
being  the  boundary  between  New  Brunswick  and  the  United  States, 
abandoned  that  pohit,  and  allowed  the  line  to  be  carried  as  far  as  the 
river  St.  Croix,  giving  up  on  extent  of  sea  coast  of  nearly  fifty  leagues^ 
though  the  Penobscot  Was  the  utmost  northern  point  to  which  the 
limits  of  the  New  England  States  were  before  supposed  to  eit^od. 
At  the  same  time  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  was  uncertain,  udr  was 
it  settled  till  1798  what  river  was  exactly  meant  by  that  n^iihe. 

**  This  river  falls  into  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  part  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  in  the  latitude  of  45^ 5'  north;  and  American  encroachment 
has  been  at  work  here  also,  and  surrefititious  possesion  has  been  ob- 
tained, by  the  Slate  of  Massachusetts,  of  three 'islands  in  Pa^sama* 
quoddy  Bay,  which  are  of  considerable  importance  to  the  tiscarity  and 
to  ths  trade  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  New  Brunswick.  These  islands, 
which  are  the  Moose,  Dudley,  and  Frederic;,  being  at  the  time, 
and  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  part  of  Nova 
Scotia  come  undeniably  within  the  ezcieption  made  in  the  treaty,  by 
which  the  American  territory  was  allowed  to  comprehend  all  islands^ 
within  twenty  leagues  of  the  United  States,  "  excepting  such  as  flow 
are,  or  heretofore  have  been,  within  the  limits  of  the  said  province  of 
Nova  Scotia.*** 

**  The  line  then  runs  up  the  river  St.  Croix  tb  iU  soorse,  and 
the  nee  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the  height  of  land  from  which 
that  river  flows,  till  it  strikes  the  forty-fifth  degtiee  of  north  latitude. 
And  here,  agidn,  the  ignorance  or  inattention  of  the  framers  of  the 
treaty  to  the  locality  and  courses  of  the  tivdr,  has  produced  the  mon- 
strous absurdity,  that  there  is  actually  no,  readily,  practicable  com- 
munication between  Lower  Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  uitkoui 
eroisifig  apart  of  the  American  ierrilory,  now  called  the  province  of 
Maihe. 

'*  It  then  proceeds  westward  along  the  forty*fifih  d^li'ee  of  latitude, 
— — __^ — — ■        ■ ' '  *■■ 
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till  it  reacbeB  the  St.  Lawrence,  catting  off,  io  a  most  artificial  and 
Dooatoral  manner,  the  water  coaupunkations  of  LakeCbamplain  an^ 
Lake  George  with  tbe  St.  Lawrence  j  thence  along  the  middle  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  ioio  Lake  Ontario,  throngh  the  water  commnnication 
between  it  and  Lake  Erie,  through  tbe  middle  of  Lake  Erie,  to  the 
water  communication  with  Lake  Huron,  through  that,  and  then  across 
lake  Huron  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  through  the  straits  of  St. 
Mary  into  Lake  Superior. 

''  That  no  geographical  blunders  took  place  in  the  drawing  of 
this  extenaure  line  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Superior,  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  plain  direct  coorse,  which  did  not  admit  of  igno- 
rance or  inattention  deviating  either  to  the  right  or  theleft.  But  the 
line  is  thenceforward  described  to  extend  through  Lake  Superior 
northward  to  thie  isles  Royal  and  PbillipeauX,  to  the  Long  Lake, 
and  the  water  communication  betweep  it  aiid  the  Lake  of  the  Woods ; 
thence  throngh  that  lake  to  tbe  northernmost  point  thereof,  and 
thence  in  a  due  lirie  west  to  the  river  Mississippi" 
(To  be  contimied.) 

*   SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 


At  last,  the  great  work  of  Peace,  as  far  as  it  regards  .tjje  relative 
sitoation  of  this  country  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  achieved, 
and,  in  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  ratified  treaties,  has  received  its 
jfinal  con^mmation.  More  than  one  and  twenty  years  have  elapsed 
since  this  coontry  was  compelled,  by  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the 
French  Regicides  and  Revolutionists,  that  spirit  which  had  engen- 
dered principles  and  opinions  pot  merely  hostile  to  the  peace  ano 
security  of  tbe  neighbouring  states,  but  pregnant  with  the  seeds  of 
destruction  to  tbe  whole  frame  of  civilized  society,  with  all  its  vene* 
rable  train  of  religious,  moral,  and  political,  institutions,  to  enter 
upon  a  defensive  war.  And,  here,  it  is  necessary  to  remipdthe 
whole  body  of  political  speculators,  who  seem  disposed  to  forget  the 
origin  of  the  war,  that  war  was  actually  declared  against  this  country 
,by  the  Regicide  government  of  France,  and,  on  the  very  day  too 
appointed  by  Dumouriez,  then  commander  of  the  French  armies  in 
.^he  low  countries,  to  meet  the  British  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
^be  late  Lord  Auckland  (one  of  the  roost  able,  faithful,  and  diligent, 
^Mrvapts  of  the  crown),  in  order  to  fix  on  some  practicable  means 
for  ensiaring  a  continuance  of  amity  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Eoglan;!,  therefore,  had  oo  choice;  the  defiance  was  thrown  out 
^0  her,  find  she  was  obliged  to  arm  in  ber  own  defence. 
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In  the  wlible  condact  of  the  war,  90  began,  and  during  all  those 
vicissitudes  which  so  strongly  marked  its  progress,  the  great  minister 
who  then  presided  over  the  couDcils  of  this  country,  Mr.  Pitt,  had 
one  uniform  ck^ect  in  view,  which  he  specifically  stated  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  to  the  country,  to  procure  indemnity  for  the  past, 
and  security  for  the  future  ;  and  he  repeatedly  declared  the  decided 
cxMiviction  of  his  mind  to  be,  that  the  only  effective  means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object,  would  be  the  restoration  of  tbfe 
House  of  BoiKbon  to  the  throne  of  France.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
he  distinctly  disclaimed  the  idea  of  making  that  restoration  the  end  of 
the  war,  or  of  carrying  on  the  war  with  such  view/ if  the  attainment 
of  a  desirable  peace,  compatible  with  the  object  avowed,  should,  by 
any  means,  or  under  any  government,  become  practicable. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  Mr.  Pitt  consider  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  as  an  event  calculated  to  entnre  to  his  country  in- 
demnity for  the  aggressive  war  which  had  been  waged  against  it,  and 
security  against  similar  acts  of  aggression  in  future  ?  Because,  it 
may  be  answered,  he  knew  that  the  war  had  arisen  out  of  the  new 
revolutionary  principles,  which  had  demolished  the  throne  and  the 
altar  in  France,  and  which  threatened  to  produce  the  destruction  of 
existing  institutions  in  every  country  into  which  the  French  arms 
could  be  carried,  or  in  which  French  influence  conld  be  m^e  to  pre- 
dominate. It  was,  indeed,  the  avowed  object  of  the  Regicides  to 
subvert  all  established  governments,  and  to  effect  revolutions  in  every 
state  5  and  they  had,  to  speak  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  leaders, 
the  revolutionary  philosophist,  Condorget,  "declared  war  against 
the  whole  hell  of  monarchy'*  It  was,  then,  from  the  prevalence  and 
progress  of  these  principles  that  more  real  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended, than  even  from  the  success  of  the  French  arms,  considered 
without  reference  to  the  principles  which  set  them  in  motion.  They 
were  calculated  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  allegiance,  to  palsy  the  moral 
feelings,  to  destroy  the  cement  which  kept  society  together,  and  to 
eradicate  from  thehuriaan  mind  and  bosom  every  opinion,  every  notbn, 
and  every  impulse,  which  distinguished  man  as  a  religious,  a  moral,  and 
an  accountable,  being.  If,  then,  principles,  producing  these  cfiects, 
,  could  once  be  made  to  predominate  in  a  state,  we  know,  withont 
having  recourse  to  philosophical  argumentation,  from  the  example  of 
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f'rance,  in  what  majsner  they  would  operate  on  the  whole  ikame  of 
ctYil  society. 

p  As  the  first  object  of  the  men  who  may  be  deemed  the  parents  of 
these  principles,  was  the  destruction  of  monarchy,  and  as  this  was 
the  first  effect  produced  by  the  practical  application  of  them  to  the 
government  of  a  country,  it  required  much  less  depth  of  political 
wisdom  than  was  possessed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  to  discover  that  the  best 
means  of  counteracting  their  effects  was  the  restoration  of  the  nK)** 
ziarchy  which  they  had  destroyed.  And,  as  our  chief  danger  arose 
from  the  effects  of  those  principles,  whatever  could  most  effectually 
counteract  them,  most,  of  necessity,  diminish  our  danger,  and  so  ^ 
indemnify  us  for  the  injuries  already  sustained,  and  secure  us  against 
their  repetition. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  this  point  of  view,  and  with  reference  to  this 
object,  that  the  treaties  of  peace  recently  concluded  are  principally  to 
be  considered  and  examined.  So  far,  then,  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned,  the  peace,  viewed  in  this  light,  as  guarding  against  a  recur- 
rence of  the  dangers  re&ulting  from  revolutionary  principles,  may  be 
regarded  as  positively  good  -,  and  even,  in  a  relative  point  of  view, 
without  a  reference  to  those  principles,  though  it  fall  very  far  short 
of  the  jast  pretensions  of  this  country,  of  the  claims  which  h^r  con-* 
duct,  her  spccess,  and'the  commanding  situation  which  she  holds, 
it  still  secures  to  us  political  and  commercial  advantages,  far  from  un- 
important. The  cession  of  the  Mauritius,  indeed,  is  ^n  object  of 
considerable  consequence,  in  every  point  of  view,  and  we  a^e  left, 
by  the  treaty,  in  possession  of  colonial  settlements,  both  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  sufficient  for '  all  ptirposes,  maritimQi  commercial 
and  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Pitt,  be  it  remembered,  had  confidently  predicted,  that  the 
example  of  England  would  prove  the  salvation  of  Europe  -,  has  not  this 
prediction  been  fulfilled?  The  Foxites,  we  know,  are  prepared  to 
(issert  the  negative,  but  we  are  fully  prepared  to  prove  the  affirmative. 
Indeed,  what  proof,  what  argument,  can  be  nece&s^iry  to  establish  a 
fact,  not  only  notorious  to,  but  acknowledged  by,  all  Europe  ?  Tliet 
illustrious  monarchswho  have  just  left  us^  have  candidly  and  repeatedly 
avowed,  that  to  the  conduct  of  England  has  Europe  been  indebted 
for  her  ultimate  preservation  and  security.  Let  us  suppose,  for  ^ 
moment,  that  the  Poxites  bad  secured  a  majority  in  parliament,  had 
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coawiDto  pcM^,  and  badaciid  tqi  to  tbepriadples  which  thtf  hid 
umfyrmlf  supported.  Admitting  that  ihetr  sollcttatiMM  w^cdd  btfpe. 
been  prodocti ve  of  a  peace  with  France,  followed  by  a  treaty  of  malty* 
\dMt  efiect  would  thts  bare  had  on  the  pdwers  of  the  Continent? 
Woold  it  not  bare  destroyed  the  very  indinatidn  to  retttt  the  ppogreiw 
of  French  arma  and  of  French  priodplet  ?  Would  they  nor,  nats^ 
rally,  have  followed  oar  example,  lest,  by  an  unioo  between  Fkanoe 
and  England,  they  might  have  a  ttill  more  formidable  enemy  teren» 
ooonter ;  And,  in  thiscaae,  it  it  not  clear,  that  tbeaeal  wignld  hanr 
been  put  on  the  revolution,  that  the  Regicides  would  iw«e  e^taineA* 
a  complete  triumph,  and. that  the  legitimate  monarcht>f  Franoe  wonld, , 
for  ever,  have  been  escladed  firom  the  throne.  These  eiecu  wem» 
indisputably,  averted  by  the  steady  adherence  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  thn 
line  of  policy  which  he  bad  chalked  out  ibr  bis  ooontry ,  and  wWch 
bad  been  vidently  and  ^wlematically  attacked,  derided,  reviled,  *ani 
restated,  by  Mr  ^  Fox  and  his  friends. 

Coming  down  nearer  to  the  present  times,  when  men,  not  disposed 
to  go  all  the  lengths  of  poUiical  desperation  with  Mr.  Sos,  Mi  tha 
opposition  in  parliament ;  what  was  their  advice,  and  what  wesdd 
have  been  their  policy,  hadtbey  obtained  possession  of  the  ssins  of 
government.  We  know  what  they  would  have  done,  not  less  bf 
their  own  repeated  declarations,  than  by  what  ^bey  actui^y  did,  when 
they  guided  the  conncils  of  the  realm.  la  referring  totfaepc4icy 
of  that  party,  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  when  the  emperor  of 
Rosfthi,  alone  and  unsupported,  was  making  bead  against  theconbtned 
force  of  Buonaparte,  after  Austria  had  concluded  a  peace.  Lord  Qpcf 
amused  him  with  promises,  wbich,  tiiere  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
it  was  never  intended  to  perform,  add  for  the  perfbrmanoenf  wUch, 
most  asfbredly,  no  one  step  was  taken.  Mr.  Eustaphtktb^s  pnfaii- 
cation  has  placed  this  fact  beyond  all  possibility  of  a  donbt,  and  has 
proved  to  the  world,  both  the  impotency  of  the  party,  and  the  imbe- 
cility of  their  agent,  Lord  Hutchinson,  who  exerted  every  efiort  m 
dissuade  the  emperor  from  a  perseverance  in  the  contest,  and  who 
even  ventured  lo  support  this  magnanimous  advice,  hf  representing  thn 
French  as  almost  invincible.  Hie  emperor,  discouraged  and  diq^asted, 
naturally  concloded  the  peace  of  Tihit.  When  the  party  ran  their 
head  against  the  wall  which,  as  one  of  their  own  members  assertedy 
tb^  bad  erected  for  the  purpose,  what  measures  did  they  recommend 
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to  mhiaters  \  Td  withdraw  oar  whole  Ibrce  from  Porti^  and  Spata, 
nd  to  at>abdoii  a  eoDteit  which  they  cootidered  bs  abaobiteljr 
hopeless. 

Now^  then»  we  may  aik>  what  woald  hare  been  the  cooseqiieDce, 
if  tfasiamen  had  prevailed,  and  their  adtice  had  been  followed  ?  Anil 
we- may  confideDtly  answer— the  abandonment  of  Spaio^  portogaly 
and  the  whok  of  the  eoottnent,  to  their  fiite.  It  is  not  too  canch  tuy 
eosclode,  tlurt  had  this  been  done,  Riissia,  Pmssia,  and  Austria* 
would  ^oaroely  have  ventured  to  enter  the  lists  with  France,  especially 
aS'  the  physii^l  and  mordl  resources  and  enei^es  of  Spain  abd  Portu- 
gal, instead  of  being  exerted  to  resist,  woold  have  been  employed  tc^ 
aogiaent,  the  means  of  annoyance  possessed  by  Buonaparte.  The  con- 
tftieht  then,  would  have  remained  in^  a  state  of  vassalage,  and^tbd 
return  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  would  have  oeased  tobett 
political  chimera.  What  prevented  a  consequence  so  much  tb  be 
depi^ecated  by  every  sincere  fHend  to  the  liberty  of  mankind  ?  A  strict' 
adheretice  to  the  principles,  and  to  the  policy,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  by  States* 
men  who  had  been  bred  in  his  school,  and  who  had  wisely  resdivcd 
to  tread  }n  his  footsteps,  and  hence,  we  are  fully  justified  in  oof 
conclusion,  that  the  restoration  of  the  House  oi  Bourbon,  by  a* 
confederacy,  of  which  Engkind  wa<  the  life  and  the  soul,  completed* 
the  TfiiuMPff  OP  Pitt  volict,  and  that  the  peace  which  it  produced' 
was  a  PBACB  ON  Pitt  piikciplbs  !    To  such  a  peace  we  say,  bsto 

We  sincerely  wish  that  the  allies  had  proceeded  with  more  decision 
and  consist^cy,  after  they  had  subdued  all  opposition,  and  taken  pos- 
sesion of  the  metropolis  of  France  bt  coNftUBST.  For  such  is  the 
6ct,  however  French  arrogance,  and  French  vanity,  may  be  disposed 
to  di;ny  it:  We  could  hare  wished  that  they  bad  prescribed,  as  they 
bad  an  unquestionable  right  to  do,  the  terms  on  which  they  would 
^nt  peace  to  France,  and  restore  to  her  the  territories  subdued  by 
their  arms.  They  should  have  recommended  the  dissolution  of  the 
legislative  bodies,  and  the  unconditional  restoration  of  the  legitimate 
monarch,  to  whom  it  should  have  been  left  to  frame  anew  consiitu* 
tlonal  code,  in  conjunction  with  the  old  States-General  of  the  king- 
dbm,  on  the  ancient  bases  of  the  monarchy.  This  would  havo' 
dbvtated  many  difficulties  which  have  occurred,  and  many  anomalies 
Whkb  have  been  committed.    Much  allowance  is  to  be  made  fo)t 
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regulations  hattity  adopted »  nnder  the  pressiird  of  eStraordkM^  df<^ 
comstaoces,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  time  and  attention  wtU  cttro 
many  of  (be  defects  now  visible  in  the  new  constltotion  of  France^' 
We  were,  at  first,  disposed  to  object  strcJngly  to  tbe  creation  of  an 
arifltocrtfcy  for  life  only ;  but,  wben  we  reflected  (bat  tbere  might 
exist  a  pollticat  necessity  for  raising  to  (be  peerage  somie  of  th# 
ttpstaris  of  tbe  revolution,  we  immediately  admitted  tbe  wisdom  of 
securing  to  (be  crown  a  power  of  distinction  between  such  indivi-* 
duals,  and  the  faithful  adberenta to  the  monarchy  >  and  alsotbtfpro* 
priety  of  limitiog  honours  to  the  original  founders  of  such  »  sp«rioi]» 
jface. 

We  always  expressed  our  opinion  that,  whenever  a  counter»revo** 
lutlon  should  occur,  it  would  be  carried  on  with  greater  rapidity  than* 
tbe  revolution  itself.  Yet  when  we  contemplate  this  stopeadoo^ 
event,  and  consider  all  the  ctrcomstances  connected  with  it,  we  ar» 
lost  in  astonishment,  and  discover  abundant  cause  ibr  gratitude  to  a 
superintending  providence. 

Buonaparte,  by  his  conduct,  during  the  two  last  campaignt  of  hi« 
public  life,  has  forfeited  al(  claim  to  tbe  character  of  »  great  genenk 
Of  bis  want  of  military  «kill  we  have,  at  different  times,  exhibited 
many  notable  specimens,  and,  indeed,  his  last  campaigns  abound  with 
such  instances.  But  what  will  our/eaders  think,  wben  inlmaed, 
that  at 'the  very  period  of  his  a^(f»ra/ioff,  as  his  friends  ditise  to  call 
it,  but  of  his  depogal,  as  the  fact  really  is,  he  had  an  army  on  foot^ 
notwithstanding  aH  bis  losses,  of  not  less  than  six  hundred  thousand 
men.  It  is  no  matter  whether  this  was  actually  at  (be  time  a  disposahh 
force,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  argument,  that  be  bad  such  a  force,  and 
thar^  with  common  ability  and  foresight,  he  might  haver  rendered 
such  a  portion  of  ic  disposable,  as  would  have  sufficed  to  cap^  with 
(he  allied  fotrc^.  Wben  he  must  have  known  the  intention  of  the 
allies  to  pursue  him  to  his  revolutionary  den,  and  to  fight  tbe  last  battle 
with  him  on^ French  ground,  why  did  he  not  withdraw  his  troops fipons 
the  di^rent  fortresses  in  Germany,  which,  previous  to  his  occupotioir 
of  Dresden,  he  might  easily  have  done?  Why,  at  a  subseqo^it 
period,  wben,  if  any  doubt  had  before  remained  on  his  mind  It 
must  have  been  dispelled,,  did  he  not  withdraw  tbe  garrisons  within 
^ta  reach,  and,  with  a  lai^e  concentrated  force,  make  one de^)enUe 
i^tack  oa  -the  great  army  of  the  allies  ^    DuribgliMwiiele  of  4te 
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t^ampt^D  he  dUplaybd  neither  skill  nor  ?tgoun  AllbUtnofemenu 
wanted  arrangemeot,  codabioation>  and  decUton.  And,  ^heo  at  last^ 
iie  bad  suffered  so  many  opporttinities  to  escape  him,  be  divided  bis 
force,  and  made  a  desperate  movement  to  the  rear  of  the  allies,  and 
left  his  capital  exposed  to  their  attacks.  In  this,  he  made  nt>  cal* 
Cttlation  of  consequences ;  he  provided  against  no  reverse,  no  dis- 
appointment i  he  did  not  resolve  v^bat  he  should  do  in  case  the  alJiet 
(as  lie  ought  to  have  foreseen)  should  prefer  an  attack  on  P^ris,  to 
following  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  If,  instead  of  this,  he 
bad  either  made  a  gallant  stand  on  the  heights  near  Paris,  with  the 
whole  force  under  his  command  )  or  had,  bf  a  rapid  march,  joined 
Souk's  army,  and  made  a  resolute  attack  on  Lord  Wellington,  with 
a  greatly  superior  army,  he  might  either  have  averted  his  downfall^ 
or  have  fallen  with  more  consistency,  and  with  less  disgrace. 

His  abdication,  after  his  deposal,  was  a  most  dastardly  and  igno- 
iQinoos  act }  be  begged  for  lifeoti  the.  most  abject  terms ;  and  con- 
tented to  become  a  miserable  eiile>  dependent  for  a  subsistence  on 
the  eleemosynary  contributions  of  a  country  which  he  had  at  once 
impoverished  and  enslaved.  The  means  by  which  this  pension  were^ 
obtained,  makes  bo  difference  in  the  nature  of  it  $  it  does  not  dimi- 
nish, in  the  smallest  degree^  the  weight  of  his  degradation;  nor  wiU 
it  afford  him  one  moment  oi  consolation,  in  his  hours  of  reflection^ 
for  such  hours  he  must  now  have.  He  liven,  it  is  true,  though  no 
death  which  the  vengence  of  insulted  nations,  or  the  spirits  of  mur- 
dered millions,  if  allowed  to  revisit  the  ieartb,  could  have  inflicted^ 
would  have  been  adequate  to  the  magnitude,  the  enormity,  or  the 
multitude,  of  his  crimes ;  but  he  lives  an  object  for  the  finger  of 
acorn  to  point  at — an  obyect,  too,  of  execration  to  the  whole  eartb. 
Who,  but  a  dastard  in  spirit,  a  coward  in  heart  and  mind,  who,  (to 
include  every  thing  that  is  base  and  infamous  in  human  oature,  in 
its  worst  state  of  depravity,  in  two  words)  who,  but  Napolbons 
BuoMAPARTB,  would  have  consented  jo  to  live  ? 
.  It  is  not  the  least  extraordinary  part  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  this  transaction^  that,  after  the  Senate  had  deposed  Buonaparte, 
and  reduced  him  to  the  state  of  a  proscribed  individnal,  the  allied  so- 
vereigns shouhi  have  thought  it' consistent  with  their  dignity  to  enter 
t^poo  a  negotiation  with  him  on  equal  terms.     They  even  acknow« 

ledge  him  asEn^aao^  after  be  has  lost  his  empire,  gave  him  the  so« 
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vereignty  of  an  island  which  belonged  lo  no&e  of  thenij  and  asatgae^ 
ponsibns  to  him,  andto  every  branch  of  hia  family;  out  of  fmiB  to  bt 
provided  by  France^  who  was  no  party  to  (he  treaty.  The  title  of 
Kino  is  to  be  retained  by  Joseph  and  by  Loots,  a  coneeision  indat 
insulting  to  the  lawful  monarchs  of  Spain  and  Holland  ;  lor,  as  with 
the  idea  of  a  king/  that  of  a  kingdom  is  necessarily  associated,  th^ 
people  will  naturally  consider  them  as  kings  of  those  countries  whic^ 
(he  great  tisurper  had  allotted  to  them.  The  other  branches  of  thU 
apstart  and  beggerly  family  are  also  to  retain  their  titles  of  Princes 
and  Princesses.  T6  say  nothing  of  the  injustice  of  these  proceed- 
ingsi  the  impolicy  of  them  is  most  glaring  •  for  they  tend  to  keep 
alive  those  revolutionary  recollections  which  It  Is  the  interest  of  aU 
lo  obliterate  from  the  human  mind,  or  to  be  retained  only  as  instmc* 
tive  lessons  to  future  ages.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to  think,  that  i 
treaty  of  this  nature  is  radically  null,  being  destitute  of  all  those 
sanctbntf  which  the  kw  of  nations  prescribes.  Tlvat  the  conquerors 
of  a  country  have  a  right  to  impose  laws  on  its  inhabitants  we  are  not 
disposed  to  dehjr.  But,  in  this  case,  the  allied  powers  had  volnnta^ 
rily  renounced  such  right,  and  had  referred  the  decision  of  Buona- 
parte's fate,  and  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  French  Senate 
and  Legislative  Body.  Those  assemblies  had  accbrdiogly  made  pro- 
visions for  both  ;  they  deposed  Buonaparte,  and  assigned  him  nore- 
v6Aue  I  but  the  allied  powers  acted  in  contradiction  to  this  decision, 
though  emanating  firom  an  authority  whose  competency  ^s  acknow^ 
lodged  by  themselves.  The  whole,  indeed,  was  an  anomalous  pr6^ 
eeeding,  in  which  principle  and  propriety  were  sacrificed,  we  suspect, 
to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  who  probably 
did  not  desire  to  see  the  husband  (as  he  was  called)  of  his  daughter 
consigned  to  the  fate  which  he  so  richly  deserved,  or  even  reduced  ta 
insignificance  and  beggary  !  We  hope  that  Praace  wiH  not  pay  one 
shpence  of  the  allotted  revenue ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture 
on  what  priociple  or  plea  any  of  the  allies  could  attempt  to  enforce 
the  payment.  If  Austria  were  anxious  te  provide  for  him,  why  not 
allot  a  portion  of  her  own  reven^ie,  or  some  portion  of  her  newly - 
.  acquired  territory  to  the  purpose  }  France  was  the  last  country  on 
whtdi  she  ought  to  have  imposed  such  a  burden.  It  may  be  possibly 
B9Td,  that  Austria^bandoned  a  legitimate  claim  which  she  bad  upoaif 
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France^  for  the  amouot  of  the  contributions  kvied  l^  the  French 
armies  Ofn  Germany,  But,  in  that  case,  the  burden  fell  upon  het 
sabjects  «  and  if  this  were  made  the  plea  for  the  revenue  exacted 
^om  France  for  Buonaparte  and  bis  family,  it  must  follow,  of  neces- 
sity, that  the  very  people  whom  Buonaparte  had  plundered,  are  vir* 
tually  made  to  pay  for  his  support — a  reguktioD  still  less  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  justice  than  any  other. 

Though  monarchy  be  restored  to  France,  and  a  Bourbon  once  more, 
seated  on  the  throne,  still  that  unhappy  country  is  far  from  l^iog  in 
a  state  of  settled  security  and  peace.  The  soldiers,  we  are  concerped 
to  learn,  are,  almost  universally,  attached  to  Buonaparte  ;  and  k  may, 
easily  be  conceivev)  how  much  mischief  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
of  such  men  (for  tliat  is  the  monstrous  amount  of  the  peace  establish- 
ment of  France)  may  produce.  It  will  require  more  firmness; 
decision,  and  wisdom^  than  have  hitherto  been  displayed  by  the  new 
geivernment,  to  counteract  the  violence  of  these  armed  ru£Bans,  who 
have  been  loi^  inured  to  scenes  of  plunder,  desolation,  and  death  f 
and  whose  only  bond  of  attachment  to  Buonaparte,  was  the  readjp 
means  of  gratification  which  he  afforded  to  their  wors^  passions !  A 
more  detestable  body  of  noen,  men  guilty  of  more  atrocious  a6ts, 
^ver  disgraced  any  age  or  country.  Louis  thb  Eiohtbenth  has, 
no  doubt,  done  great  violence  to  his  own  feelings,  in  taking  the  wUy 
Bishop  of  Autun,  Prince  of  Benevento,  for  his  minister.  Bot> 
though  wholly  destitute  of  principle,  Talleyrand  possesses  inibrma- 
lion  and  talents  that  render  him  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  aew 
government.  Siiyes  and  A/aury-^two  men  of  a  very  drfiferent  descrip^ 
tioD,  have  been  proscribed  and  banished  ; — one  of  them,  the  cdd 
calculating  artificer  of  new  constitutions  ;  the  other  the  fervent 
defender  of  noonarchy,  but  the  servile  panegyrist  of  an  usurper  1 
Strange,  that  in  the  various  revolutions  of  fortune's  wheel,  the  man 
who  audaciously  consigned  his  monarch  to  the  scaffold,  and  theinaa 
^ho  defended  him  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  own  life,  should  b^ 
involved  in  the  same  sentence  of  proscri]^tion  !  Many,  bowevciv 
more  criminal  than  the  one,  and  not  less  criminal  than  the  otber» 
tiave  been  not  only  suffered  to  remain,  but  have  retained  their  situa- 
tions and  their  honours!  There  may  be  reasons  to  justify  this  dis* 
tkictioo,.  but  till  they  are  known,  tuch  apparent  inconsistency  must 
e|Lcite  wonder. 
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Spain,  alas  !  in  recovering  her  monarch,  has  been  restored  to  tfao 
empire  of  superstition  and  despotistn.  Ferdinand  has  signalfzed  hi^ 
access. on  b>  nets  of  injustice,  oppression,  and  cruelty.  We  were  far 
from  approving  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Cortes  or  of  the  Regency  jj 
we  condemned  the  principles  on  which  they  profes&ed  to  found  their 
new  constitution ;  and  we  arraigned  their  conduct  in  trespassing 
heyond  the  bounds  of  their  legitimate  authority.  But,  still,  we  were 
aware  that  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  men  placed  in  a  novel 
siuiation,  and  under  most  perilous  circumstances.  Ferdinand  had, 
either  by  a  credulity  the  most  foolish,  or  by  a  pusillanimity  the  most 
d^ided,  consigned  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  kingdom,  and 
surrendered  himself  and  his  family,  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  His 
people  were  thus  deserted,  and  left,  like  a  vessel  in  a  stojm,  without  a 
pilot  or  a  rudder.  They  struggled  wit^  their  difficulties,  apd,  by  the 
aid  of  this  countfy,  overcame  them.  The  independence  of  the 
kingdom  was  restored  ;  the  fortresses  which  the  weakness  of  thei 
King  had  surrendered,  the  courage  of  his  subjects  recovered  $  those 
subjects  preserved  their  fidelity,  and  replaced  their  Sovereign  on  bis 
throne^ 

In  ^vhat  way  did  this  sovereign  display  his  gratitude  to  those  subjects 
for  these  signal  services  ?  By  dissolving  every  authority  which  had 
preserved  the  political  body  entire  ;  by  devoting  numbers  to  exile, 
imprisonment,  and  death  -,  by  establishing  his  own  will  in  the  place 
of  law  i  and  by  re-erecting  that  odious  instrument  of  Papal  persecu- 
tion, the  inquisition  ! !  !  Such  are  the  lessons  vvhich  Ferdinand  hat 
learned  in  the  school  of  adversity  !  Such  is  the  prospect  opened  to 
the  Spaniards  by  his  restoration  !  No  wonder  that  the  prince  who 
could  thus  fail  in  gratitude  to  his  people,  should  be  deficient  in  grati- 
tude to  the  country,  without  whose  assistance  he  would  have  had 
00  crown  to  wear,  no  power  to  abuse  !  In  his  scandalous  proclama- 
tion, not  unlike  the  memorable  proscription^  of  Sylla,  England  and 
ber  services  are  not  deemed  even  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  impossible 
to  speak  of  such  conduct  in  the  measured  language  of  cool  disappro- 
bation ;  it  involves  everything  calculated  to  rooze  the  mcftt  indignant 
feelings  of  the  human  heart ;  and  everything  which  the  bupjan 
understanding,  unwarped  by  prejudice,  must  condemn.  Admitting, 
even,  that  t^ie  cortes  had^  in  some  respects,  mistaken  their  fqnctiooa, 
exceeded  their  powers,  and  acted  unwarranubly,  was  no  aitowance  to 
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be  made  for  the  difficulties  of  their  situation  ?  Were  no  thanks,  was 
no  gratitude  due  to  them,  for  th^  preservation  of  social  order,  and  the 
maintenance  of  civil  government  ^  Where  they  had  erred,  their  errors 
mig^bt  have  been  corrected ;  but  they  should  have  experienced  the 
correction  of  a  father,  and  not  the  punishment  of  a  master.  Wo 
respect,  we  venerate,  ancient  institutions,  and  legitimate  governments, 
but  God  forbid*,  they  should  be  either  preserved  or  restored  by  acts 
of  injustice,  and  by  the  exercise  of  despotic  power. 

Ferdinand  has  promised,  it  seems,  to  convoke  the  Cortes,  according 
to  ancient  forms,  and  to  revise  the  constitution  in  conformity  with 
micient  usage.  But,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  will  find,  on  reference 
to  the  national  archives,  that  the  language  and  the  principles  of  the 
late  Cortes,  were  more  in  unison  than  his  own  with  the  language  of 
their  ancestors,  and  with  the  old  constitutional  principles  of  the 
Spanish  government. 

Our  ministers  are  proceeding,  with  an  alacrity  highly  honourable, 
to  contract  the  national  expenditure,  and  to  reduce  our  forces  as  nearly 
fo  a  peace  establishment,  as  the  continued  war  with  America  will 
admit.  We  hope  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  continue  any  of  the 
war  taxes  beyond  the  present  year.  By  that  time,  we  hope  and 
believe,  the  contest  with  America  will  be  brought  to  a  close  ;  and»  at 
all  events,  it  will  be  better  to  impose  new  taxes,  than  to  be  guilty  of 
eyen  an  apparfnt  breach  of  faith  with  the  country. 

MISCELLANIES. 

THE   BlftTH-DAy  OF  MR.  PITT. 

On  the  28th  of  May  the  birth*day  of  this  illustrious  statesman  was 
celebrated  with  a  degree  of  joy  and  exultation,  more  easily  conceived 
than  described,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Pitt  Clubs,  both 
in  town  and  country,  were  most  nunoerously  and  most  respectably 
attended.  The  deposition  /  of  Buonaparte,  the  restoration  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  the  destruction  of  all  the  revolutionary  govern*, 
ments,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  thus  affording  indemnity  for 
tl^  past,  and  security  for  the  future,  proclaimed  the  proud  triumph  of 
Pitt  principles.  The  club,  in  London,  met  at  Merchant  Taylors' 
Hall,  where  six  hundred  persons,  including  the  chief  members  of 
admin^stratioD,  and  many  of  the  nobility^  sat  down  to  dinner^  and 
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^joyed,  if  not  tbe  most  sumptoous  f«re>  '  the  feast  of  leasoa  af^ 
the  flow  of  soul." 

"  If  ever  there  was/*  jusllj  observes  a  pontenaporar/  writer,  "  ^ 
day  when  the  steady  adherents  to  tbe  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt  bad  f| 
^igbt  to  rejoice ;  if  ever  there  was  an  occasion  on  whic|2  even  eitra-^ 
vagance  of  triumph  w^re  allowable  in  those  who,  standing  steadfiutJy 
pn  the  ground  marked  out  bj  him  as  the  truly  British  position^  and 
manfully  maintaining  the  post  at  which  he  died>  have  at  last  seen  tbeic 
{rlprioos  struggle  crowned  with  ^  perfect  victory  ;  if  ever  the  prpfes* 
i^rs  of  any  pplitical  opinion  bad  cause  to  exult  and  to  gratulate  each 
9the|:  oi^  tbe  share  they  had  |>Qrne  in  saving  ^  wor)d  from  degradation 
«nd  slavery/— thus  to  rejoice^  triumph^  exults  and  expand  lo  mutoal 
grxltulatioq,  did  well  become  the  friend^  of  that  immortal  patnor. 
«pd  the  supporters  of  his  measures^  who  met  on  Saturday  througboqf 
tbe  country^  to  celebrate  his  birthy  and  pay  a  tribute  to  his  memory. 
Surely  the  Jlnger  of  Providence  was  ihete.  Sorely  a  power  far  supe- 
ripr  to  mortal  h^  thus  clearly  demonstrated  to  mankind,  that  per- 
severance in  a  good  cau^e  will  qltimately  prevail,  and  that  despair  ia 
•  nation,  as  in  an  individual,  is  as  criminal  as  it  is  cowardly.  And  thl^ 
tospicious  day  was,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  a  day  which  wilLbe  to 
the  end  of  time  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  human  raoe«*roemo« 
xable  as  tbe  era  of  the  pacification  of  Europe— memorable,  above  aiU 
as  the  end  and  consummation  of  the  system  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whiph  pre- 
^nrved  bis  own  country  amid  the  wreck  of  nations,  and  has  now 
finally  rescued  the  continent  from  the  darkness  of  barbarism  and  tbe 
chains  of  oppression. 

<'  The  school  of  Pitt  have  fpught  the  good  flgbt-^against  crime  and 
mighty  power  abroad,  and  against  faction,  and  falsehood,  and  ^vi^og, 
at  home;.  But  the  grandeur  of  the  object  they  had  in  view,  rendered 
^em  fearless  of  the  dangers  threatened  by  the  one,  and  regardless  ot 
the  calumnies  lavished  by  the  other.  Firmly  and  intrepidly  they 
held  on  their  course— they  have  reached  the  goal — and  the  meanest 
of  them  all  is  entitled  to  assume  his  proud  station  among  the  victon^ 
decorated  at  once  with  the  resplendant  Laurel  of  Glory,  and  the  lovelier 
Olive  of  Peace^ 

.  ''  £levated  by  these  noble  sentiments,  and  exalted  by  the  cordial 
reciprocity  of  feelings  which  loyal  and  patriotic  bosoms  can  alooo 
^Mte  an^  oommonicate— cheered  to  the  pinnacle  of  human  pIeatDi|i 
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by  tbe  great  success  whiob  has  rewarded  dll  ^eir  exertions,  the  meet- 
ing of  tbe  Pitt  Club  in  London,  was  one  which  would  beggar  descrip- 
tion, were  we  to  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  barroony,  the  joy,  the 
gratitude  to  the  Almighty  Disposer  o^  events,  which  reigned  through- 
out this  happy  assemblage.  We  must  leave  it  to  inoaginatiou  to  paint 
§  scene  of  universal,  and  uninterrupted,  and  excessive  pleasure. 
•  *'  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  m  rising  to  propose  '  the  immortal 
memory  of  Mr.  Pitt,'  was  sensible  that  no  language  of  his  could 
heighten  those  feelings  of  enthusiasm  with  which  this  toast  would  be 
Received.  His  only  reason  for  troubling  the  assembly  with  one 
word  on  the  subject,  was  to  notice  the  change  intended  to  be  made  iq 
the  manner  of  drinking  it.  It  had  been  usual  to  drink  it  in  aolemtt 
silence  ;  it  was  now  proposed  to  give  it  with  thi^  times  three.  Tbit 
^:hange  bad  been  suggested  by  the  stewards,  as  it  was  thought  the 
present  state  of  Europe  justified  snob  an  expression  of  joy  wbeu 
drinking  to  the  memory  of  him  to  whom  the  world  owed  so  much. 

*'  '  The  Ministers  of  the  Prince  Regent,*  were  drunk  with  abua- 
dant  applause,  which  was  continued  till  (the  Prince  Regent's  ministers 
present  standing  up)  Lord  Livfsrpool,  in  their  naitie,  begged  to  returu 
thanks  for  tEe  honour  they  had  just  received.  The  principle  and 
policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  had  ever  been  their  guide,  and  the  chief  rule  of  ^ 
their  conduct.  The  assembly  had  now  before  them  the  test  of  expe- 
rience on  these  principles,  and  on  that  policy  which  had  distinguishe4 
the  great'  man  whose  birth  they  were  then  met  to  commeooorate. 
The  objects  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  in  view,  were  the  safety  of  thia 
pountry,  and  the  deliverance  of  Europe. — (^Loud  applause)^  He 
lived  to  accomplish  the  first  by  his  own  exertions  and  his  own  talaott. 
^^{Jpplause) .  He  met  with  disappointment  as  Co  th^  second  ^  but* 
though  baffled,  and  unable  to  execute  tbe  great  design  he  had  formed^ 
through  errors  not  his  own,  he  never  despaireU  of  ultimate  success, 
but  returned  again  and  again  to  the  charge,  from  the  conviction,  that 
the  emancipation  of  the  rest  of  Europe  was  essential  to  the  lasting 
prosperity  of  this  country. — {Loud  applausf).  It  had  been  the  aim 
of  his  Majesty's  present  ministers,  to  follow  the  traces  which  he  had 
marked,  to  persevere  in  his  plans,  ^nd  to  oppose  that  fatal  del usioTj^ 
which  falsely  called  economy,  bad  prepared  the  way  for  the  submission 
of  most  of  the  continental  nations  to  the  tyrant  of  France.  By 
perseverance  they  had  now  the  happineu  to  see  the  accomplishment 
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of  all  those  objects,  which  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  warmest  moments  o  f 
exultation,  bad  hoped  to  achieve  for  his  country  and  the  world.  Wpold 
t9  God  that  he  had  Jived  to  see  what  they  had  witnessed  within  the 
last  three  months. — {Loud  applause) .  The  experience  of  the  last 
twenty  years  had  taught  them  one  great  lesson,  which  be  hoped  would 
make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  present  generation,  and  on  their  pos- 
terity, and  establish  that  doctrine  and  knowledge  which  Mr.  Pitt  had 
never  ceased  to  inculcate,  that  in  a  just  and  necessary  war  we  never 
«houId  despair. — (Loud  applause.) 

"  The  Lord  Chancellor  rose.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, the  next  toast  would  be  the  health  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  president  of  the  Pitt  Club,  He  was  persuaded  they 
knew  enough  of  that  illustrious  character,  duly  to  appreciate  the 
great  merits  he  had  with  the  public.  He  meant  to  propose  the  health 
of  the  noble  president,  qnd  to  couple  with  it  that  x^hlch,  by  their 
indulgence,  he  had  done  on  former  occasions,  and  which  he  had  much 
at  heart,  *  Prosperity  and  perpetuity  to  the  Pitt  Club.'  In  proposincr 
this  sentiment,  he  declared  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  sit  down 
without  offering  a  few  observations  on  the  present  situation  of  this 
oountry.  That  these  tributes,  just  as  they  were,  which  they  offered 
to  the  memory  of  the  departed  Statesman  whom  they  had  met  to 
honour,  should  add  to  his  fame^  was  impossible.  Mr.  Pitt  had  con- 
secrated his  name  to  all  posterity,  by  what  he  had  done  for  this  country 
and  for  the  world.  He  begged  to  mention  what  Mr.  Pitt  had  once 
said,  at  a  time  when  the  situation  of  this  country  was  very  difierent 
fVom  what  it.  was  at  this  day.  He  was  then  asked  what  his  measures 
had  gamed  for  this  country  ?  His  answer  was^  that  they  had  gained 
for  it  what  they  bad  saved,  its  constitution.  Th'is  declaration  was 
made  at  a  moment  of  great  disaster^  with  respect  to  foreign  coon- 
'  tries.  They  would  give  him  leave  now  to  hope,  that  in  the  energies 
of  the  constitution,  such  as  it  is  with  its  acknowledged  excellencies 
and  supposed  defects,  the  safety  of  this  country  had  been  sound,  and 
the  consequence  of  that  safety  was  security  and  independence  to  every 
other  country  in  the  world.  This  he  wished  to  impress  upon  them'^ 
"and  all  he  had  to  say  on  this  subject  was,  he  hoped  no  rash  innovation 
would  be  made  in  a  constitution  which  had  achieved  so  much.  That 
constitution  which  had  enabled  us  to  put  forth  all  our  great  militaryand 
financial  means,  and  to  call  npon  the  other  powers  of  Europe  lo  da 
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the  same^  had,  in  ejecting  their  deliveraoce,  giren  permanent  saf<^ 
to  this  country.  Mr.  Pitt  was  aware  of  all  their  importance  j  and 
having  pat  forth  oar  financial  and  military  mean^  for  our  own  secniitya 
in  the  first  instance,  he  directed  them  to  the  support  of  other  couiw 
tries,  struggling  to  recover  their  Independence.  This  he  knew  to  be 
true  political  economy  ;  this,,  he  feh,  was  the  best  modejof  husband* 
ing  our  resources,  which  directed  to  restore  the  balance  of  Europe,  in 
establishing  that  salutary  equilibrium  which  ought  to  prevail,  where 
applied  in  the  best  possible  way.  Through  perseverance  in  Mr.  Pitfa 
policy,  this  country  and  Europe  were  delivered  from  danger,  and  the 
danger  thus  averted  was  greater  than  had  ever  menaced  their  existence 
before.  It  was  not  for  him,  though  an  ardent  admirer  of  that  great 
man,  and  an  humble  sailor  in  the  ship  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  had  for  twenty  years  weathered  the  storm,  to  add  any  thing 
to  the  glory  of  her  illustrious  commander.  His  name  was  consecrated 
by  his  actions  to  the  latest  posterity.  When  he  proposed  *  Prosperity 
and  perpetuity  to  the  Pitt  Club,*  it  was  from  a  conviction  that  the 
most  lasting  and  beneficial  effects  would  flow  fVom  it ;  he  meant  in  e 
national  point  of  view*  The  great  incitement  it  must  give  to  men  to 
serve  their  country,  must  make  it  of  the  greatest  importance.  He 
did  not  intend  to  say  that  public  men  had  not  great  incitements  to 
serve  their  country,  by  the  ordinary  rewards  held  out  to  them  by  that 
country.  Great  rewards  were  provided  for  public  services,  and  great 
honburs  were  bestowed  on  thase  who  deserved  well  of  tlicir  country 
while  they  lived.  But  he  was  sure  there  was  do  generous  man  that 
did  not  feel  in  the  reflection,  that  afier  he  was  gone,  a  great  and 
respectable  body  of  men  would  assemble  to  honour  his  memory,  that 
he  might  still  live  in  the  esteem,  admiration,  and  giatitude  of  bit 
countrymen — an  additional  motive  for  laudable  esiertion  in  the  cause 
of  his  native  land. 

The  health  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge 
having  been  drunk.  Dr.  Chafy  (the  Vice-Chancellor)  was  much  flat- 
tered by  the  kind  manner  in  which  they  had  done  him  the  honour  to 
drink  his  health.  When  he  looked  round,  and  saw  an  assembly  com- 
prising persons  of  the  first  rank,  talents,  and  importance  in  the  country^ 
be  could  not  help  reflecting  with  pride,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  once  been 
of  the  university  over  which  be  had  ihe  honour  to  preside.    He  elo- 
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quently  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  virtues  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  obBerved^ 
lie  ^as  so  beloved  at  the  university,  that  no  sooner  \9g&  \x  the  wiU  d 
Providence  to  call  bioi  hence,  than  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  to 
erect  a  statue  to  his  Q^emory^  and  no  sooner  was  this  commenced^ 
iban  a  sum  more  than  adequate  was  subscribed.  With  the  superfluity 
a  Scholarship  had  been  added  to  the  university,  to  perpetuate  tint 
OAme  of  Mr.  Pitt^  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  literature,  of  wbid^ 
be  had  been  at  once  the  pride  and  the  ornament. — (Loud  applauses,). 
Xhii  was  now  called  the  Pitt  Scholarship.  The  funds  which  sup-, 
ported  it  had  been  much  increased  by  the  munificence  of  the  club  | 
and  he  hoped  it  would  keep  alive^  to  the  remotest  period  of  iime« 
the  memory  and  the  principles  of  that  great  man,  who  had  entitled 
himself  to  the  lasting  recollection  and  gratitude  of  hiscountiy. 

''  When  '  Lord  Kenyon  and  the  Pitt  Club  of  Wales,  and  tbe  Pitt 
Club  of  Leeds,  &c.'  were  given,  Mr.  Hardy  (Recorder  of  Leeds) 
returned  thanks  for  the  honour  done  the  club  of  which  be  was  a 
member,  who  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  he  was  sure,  were 
^mmemorating  the  birth  of  Mr.  Pitt^  with  zeal  nothing  inferloc 
even  with  that  of  the  present  assembly.  Their  representative  in 
Parliament  (for  they  know  but  one),  who  was  their  president,  would » 
ki  future,  be  as  proud  of  tbe  club,  as  tbe  club  was  of  htm.  He  muclv 
approved  of  the  change  made  this  day,  in  the  form  of  drinking  to  tb^ 
memory  of  Mr.  Fitt.  They  had  celebrated  his  birth  at  a  time  when 
doubts  and  fears  overclouded  the  prospect  before  them,  when  *  tb« 
Child  and  Champion*  of  Jacobinism,  having 

'  Waded  through  slaughter  to  a  throne.' 
seemed  about 

'  To  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind  \ 
when,  with  one  foot  resting  on  the  borders  of  tbe  Mediterranean^ 
«a^  the  other  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  he  seemed  the  Colowos  of 
Ibe  European  world.  If,  at  such  a  time,  they  had  drunk  his  health 
in  solemn  silence,  surely,  on  a  day  of  glory  like  this,  when  their 
fondest  wishes  were  more  than  fulfilled,  they  werejustified  in  uniting 
^ir  shouts  with  the  acclamatiops  of  the  world,  in  honour  of  tbf  t 
Statesman,  through  whom  all  £nrope  had,  at  last,  obtained  repose— 
supported,  as  his  principles  had  bceq,  by  the  courage  and  wisdom  with 
^hich  his  successors  had  wielded  the  energies  of  this  lioo-hearte4 
pation.    There  were  persons  in  (bis  pity  who^  tie  b^lieyed^  bad  caUed 
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themselves  ^  prognoftticators  oi  propbecies/  wfao  now  wished  theit 
predictions  to  be  fbrgotteD.*— These  individoals  were  very  anxious  to 
ascribe  all  that  bad  taken  place  to  the  interposition  of  Omnq^otence. 
They  were  right,  they  were  rights  (Applause,)  All  was  i^  the  hands 
of  Providence,  and  they  paid  the  adcnireris  of  Mr.  Pitt  the  greatest 
possible  conapliment  in  acknowledging  the  blessing  of  the  Most 
High  was  bestowed  on  his  policy.  He  took  occasion  to  observe^ 
there  was  a.  siogdlar  coincidence  in  the  march  to  Paris,  and  the  con- 
sequent downfall  of  Jacobinism  being  accomplished  during  the  admi- 
nistration of^tbal  minister,  on  whom  the  vocabular}*  of  scorn  had 
been  exhausted,  for  having  suggested  that  measure  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, when,  unfortunately,  it  was  not  adopted.  The  history  of  poi- 
sons furnished  th«ir  antidotes,  and  the  history  of  monsters  recorded 
the  might  by  which  they  had  been  overthrown  }  so  posterity,  in  the 
history  of  the  French  revolutionary  hydra,  would  read  ilie  greatness 
and  power  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt,  by  which  it  liad  been  suc- 
cessfully opposed,  not  only  in  the  wane  of  its  power,  but  in  the  pleni- 
tnde  of  its  Herculean  strength." 

Mr.  Harvey  continued,  in  a  strain  of  manly  eloquence,  and  of 
powerful  argument,  to  pourtray  the  permanent  features  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
policy,  and  the  beneficial  results  which  it  had  produced  not  only  to 
ithis  country,  but  to  all  Europe,  to  the  whole  frame,  indeed,  of  civilized 
N  society.  His  speech,  which  was  highly  impressive,  was  heard  with 
attention,  and  interrupted  only  by  frequent  bursts  of  applause. 

Among  the  songs  and  poetry  sung  and  circulated  on  this  occasion, 
were  tlie  fulluwing  new  pieces : 

A  NEW  SONG, 

Writ  ten  for  the  Triennial  Commejnaration  of  the  Anniversary  of  Ma^ 
Pitt's  Bihth,  a^  Mercl^arit  Taylors*  Hall,  the  2Sth  May,  I  Si4. 

BY    A  MBMBBB    OP   THE    PITT   CLUB. 

Webb  mine  the  fire  which  warmed  the  Mantuan  bard. 

And  strong,  with  wilder  notes,  th'  Hpratian  lyre. 
All  meaner  subjects  would  my  muse  discard. 
And,  soaring,  none  but  loftiest  themes  inspire. 
But  Tbutm  shall  consecrate  the  lay 
•  Which  sings  tub  Pbtbiot's  natal-day« 
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Science  to  Hm  her  darkest  page  rerteledi 

To  Him  the  maid  her  richest  treasures  brought  % 
Hiiloi^ophy  His  early  wisdom  se3led>  ' 

Whose  life  exemplified  th&  troths  she  taoghti 
Sing,  we,  in  virtue's  purest  lay } 
Th'  enlightened  Patriot's  natal-dtty. 

Hs  bade  the  sails  of  Commerce  to  expand  | 

His  breath  rekindled  Credit's  mouid'ring  flame  $ 
lis  roused  the  vigour  of  a  drooping  land> 
And  taught  her  Chiefs  to  earn  a  deathless  name* 
Then  hail,  with  patHotic  lay. 
The  genuine  Patkiot's  natal-day. 

Oh  !  born  to  govern,  and  to  bless,  mankind  ! 
No  Stole,  though  to  sel^sh  feelings  dead } 
Thine,  Pitt,  the  purest  heart,  thtt  poblest  mind^ 
That  e'er  Ambition  fired,  or  Virtue  led* 
Then  sidg  in  Virtue's  purest  lay 
The  virtuous  Patriot's  nntal*day. 

Nations,  benumbed  by  slavery*s  icy  power> 
Too  long  had  ceased  to  reason  or  ^o  feel } 
England  alone  forbade  her  Sons  to  cower 
Beneath  the  tyrant's  threat,  the  tyrant's  steeL 
For  this  be  sung,  in  virtue's  lay, 
Thet^ATRioT  Statssmai^'s  natal-day. 
His  Spirit  speaks— and  Freedom's  hallowed  fires 

Extend  their  generous  flame  from  pole  to  pole— • 
Its  cheering  influence  evefy  breast  irtspires. 
And  wakes  to  energy  the  dormant  soul. 
Then  bail,  with  gratitude's  pure  lay. 
The  generous  Patriot's  natal-day. 

Hts  councils  wise  o'er  weaker  thoughts  prevail  i 

See  the  fell  tyrant  crouching  at  our  feet :-« 
Uritrd  heads,  and  hearts,  and  hands  assail  :— 
He  flies,  he  falls; — Pitt's  triumph  is  complete* 
Then  tune  to  praise  the  grateful  lay. 
And  hail  The  Patriot's  natal-day. 
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His  Country's  proud  pre-enainence  of  (avae. 

Freedom,  and  Order  to  a  world  restored. 
His  matchless  talents,,  matchless  worthy  proclaim  ^ 
Admired  by  Kuropb,  and  by  \Ji*  adored. 

With  pride,  with  rapture,  then,  we'll  tone  the  lay> 
And  hail  our  matchless  PATRroT*s  natal  day. 

f  Trained  in  His  school,  and  in  His  councils  bred^ 

His  policy  for  You  success  ensures ; 
The  Flame  which  He  enkindled  Yot;  have  M, 
Then  let  the  praise  which  He  deserved  be  Youii*S. 
Hail  we,  in  strains  of  gratitude  roost  At. 
The  Friends  of  Freedom,  in  the  Friends  of  Pitt» 


THll  ULV  and  THE  ROSE* 

A  NEW  SONG. 

tFrkien  for  the  Triennial  Commemoration  (f  the  Annioenory 

rfMK.  Pitt's  Birth- Day,  at  Merchant  Taylors*  Hall, 

ihe2Sth  May,  1814. 

BY  A   If  EMBER   Or  THE   PITT   CLU6.  / 

No  longer  to  t'rance  will  detiance  be  hurled. 

No  niore  she'll  contend  for  the  throne  of  the  ^orld  | 

For  in  eveiy  bosom  now  harmony  glows. 

So  henceforth  be  the  Lily  entwined  with  the  Rose; 

Since  hushed  are  the  storms  of  contention  apd  wte^ 

And  Loyalty'^  seated  in  Liberty's  car  j 

Let  Bourbon  with  Brunswick  in  Amity  joln^ 

And  with  England's  fair  Rose  the  French  Lily  entwine. 

The  Wreath  thus  presented,  by  Wisdom  was  wore. 
When  Pitt  against  Treason  and  Anarchy  strove : 
Twas  His  wish^  'twar  His  aim,  the  two  States  to  combine^ 
And  our  Rose  with  the  Lily  of  France  to  entwine. 

r^ ■  -  -    -  ■  ■      _    L    I        -    I  ^  - \ 

*  The  Members  of  the  Pitt  Club. 

t  This  last  verse  was  addressed  immediately  to  the  Miuisters  of 
the  Prince  B^nt,  who  wtrt  present  at  the  time. 
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Then  with  fecHngs  consoliog  to  Age  and  to  Youth, 
Let  Prejudice  yield  to  the  TtiWUTa  ov  Tmu^* » 
Peace,  Interest,  Policy,  Principle,  tbowt 
Tis  wise,  tbos,  the  Lily  to  entwine  with  the  Rose. 

A  NEW  SONG, 

Writlen  for  the  Triennial  Commemoraiion  of  the  Anniversary  of  the 

Birth-day  of  the  late  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  at 

Merchant  Taylors*  Hall,  m  the  28th  July,  1814. 

1. 
No  more  boasts  the  Tyrant  his  deep  marshall'd  legions. 

And  madd'ning  with  pride  would  control  even  Fate,  . 
Would  rule  firom  the  Po  to  the  Don's  ruder  regions. 

But  chary  of  life  sinks  too  mean  for  our  hate ; 
The  Tyrant's  unscepter*d^  no  more  the  fight  rages, 

£late  o'er  the  Kene,  as  *twere  megic,  we  glance. 
Retrace  in  oor  span  the  mark*d  features  of  9g^s, 

And  hail  with  new  feelings  regenerate  France. 
To  thee,  noble  Britain  !  the  triumph  is  owing ; 

From  thee  Europe's  freedom  afd  happiness  spring; 
More  proud  be  thy  sons,  could  aught  render  more  glowing 

The  lo?e  of  our  Country !— The  lore  of  our  King  ! 

2. 
What  Britain  has  borne,  though  as  Britons  we  measure^ 

(While  singly,  yet  mighty,  the  conflict  she  brav'd,) 
We  mourn  less  the  blood,  we  regard  not  the  treasure. 

That  rivets  her  Glory  and  Europe  has  sav'd. 
The  once  fated  Conscript,  the  now  happy  father. 

May  traverse  in  safety  the  Elbe  or  the  Rhine, 
Dares  boast  his  ownliainlet,  in  freedom  may  gather 

The  plant  of  his  furrow«->the  fruit  of  Bis  vine: 
And  when  sceftet  of  carnage  are  known  but  in  story 

The  sons  ofcheer'd  Europe  will  gratefully  sing. 
And  hand  down  in  legends,  the  triumphs— the  glory 

OfBritainourcountry— great  George  our  f0od  king*  .      .    . 
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Blefit  shades  of  (Mr  soldien  who  nobly  hare  fiillen. 

And  yc  who  survive  every  blood'^forrow'd  field-^ 
'Tis  the  same,  did  ycmr  arms,  'mid  the  thanders  appalliog^ 

The  staff  of  a  Marshal,  or  bayonet  wield. 
Alike  round  your  weapons  her  lanrels  entwiaiog. 

The  voice  of  Britannia  echoes  ydar  &me. 
In  him  whom  you  love,  your  won  honours  combining^ 

Ye  live  in  the  statues  which  blazon  his  name. 
Ilail  WbllinOton  !  loud  though  Fame's  trumpet  may  flourish^ 

To  thee  thine  own  soldiers  the  sweetest  meed  bring, 
lnspiir*d  by  thy  valour  they  conquer  or  perish. 

For  Britain  our  Coudtry — great  George  our  good  king. 

4. 
High  swells  eVery  bosom  with  ardent  devotion. 

And  hallows  the  day  that  gave  Pitt  to  the  world  $ 
Throiigh  whose  loyal  cbuDseli  we  still  rule  the  ocean,  ' 

And  see  our  proud  banners  o*er  £urepe  unfurl'd  j 
Dh  Pitt  !  if  thy  spirit  on  earth  hovers  o*er  us. 

And  dwells  on  those  scenes  which  in  life  were  tht  prid^^ 
ilear  how  the  whole  nation  with  gratitude  chorus. 

How  truly  for  Britain  too  liv'd — and  rov  died  I 
In  Europe's  redemption,  tht  energies  tracing. 

Each  age  to  tht  fame  a  fresh  tribute  will  bring, 
'Till  Time's  glass  has  ebb'd,  every  record  effacing 

Of  Britain  our  Country — great  George  our  good  king." 

5. 
No  more  roll  the  sounds  which  for  victories  swelling 

Still  mingled  \onh  griefs  with  the  national  joy^ 
In  plenty  and  peace  ev*ry  rival  etcelling. 

Yet  bear  our  bright  fortunes  one  tint  of  alloy: 
Hear  heaven  our  orisons,  humble  yet  glowing. 

One  boon  yet  we  ask,  yet  one  blessing  we  crave. 
Restore  our  gOod  king,  on  itis  virtues  bestowing 

Our  feelings,  our  joys,  ere  he  sinks  to  the  grave! 
And  when  Nature  claims  the  last  mournful  oblation, 

Enthron'd,  may  our  prince  to  his  sire's  model  cling. 
Still  Chief  of  good  Monarchs — still  chief  mighty  Nation- 
Great  Britain  our  Country — Great  George  our  good  king. 
No.  193,  F#J.  46^  June,^Sl4.  S  a 
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STANZAS 

To  the  Memory  of  iheRiQur  Hon.  William  Pitt,  intended  fn 
the  Anniversary  of  his  Birth,  the  2Sth  of  May,  1814. 

WRITTEN    AND    SET  TO   MUSIC   FOR  TUB   OCCASION. 
1. 

Arise  thoo  bright  auspicious  day 

O'er  Europe's  desolated  plains  ! 
While  nations  greet  thy  welcome  ray. 

And  join  the  triumph  of  our  stra'ms. 
Arise  with  milder  radiance  crown*d ; 

Where'er  thy  genial  beams  expand  ^ 

Diffusing  peace  and  joy  around, 

£ut  chief  o'er  Britain's  favour'd  land. 

CHORUS. 

And  ye,  her  sons,  from  year  to  year 

Still  consecrat^to  patriot  worth 
The  morn,  to  Britain  justly  dear. 

That  gave  HER  mighty  statesman  birtb. 
2. 
Remember  Gallia's  awiiil  fate. 

Her  Royal  Lillies  drench'd  in  blood. 
And  all  the  glories  of  her  state 

O'erwhelm'd  beneath  the  sanguine  flood  j 
While  Anarchy,  with  impious  pride. 

The  standard  of  her  wrath  unfurl'd. 
And  Britain's  arm  alone  defied 

The  terror  of  the  prostrate  world. 

CHORUS. 

And  think  on  him  whose  daring  hand 

Could  stem  the  torrenf  s  headlong  force. 
Its  wild  unbridled  rage  command. 

And  turn  the  deluge  from  its  course. 

3. 

Hush'd  is  the  storm,  the  waves  repose ; 

The  halcyon  reign  of  peace  succeeds  j 
And  Honour's  hand  the  meed  bestows 

Of  loyal  truth  and  raliant  deeds. 
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Bat  where  is  hb  whose  lofty  sool 

UDmov'd  beheld  the  tempest  lower^ 
Opposing  to  its  wild  cootroul 

The.£gisof  his  Coontiy's  pow*r? 

CHORUS. 

Alas !  HB  sleeps  in  silent  dost. 

Where  sleep  the  virtooas  and  the  brave : 
Go,  Britons  !  kneel  before  his  bust. 

And  strew  joar  laurels  o*er  his  grave  ! 


ODE. 

On  the  Annwersary  of  the  Birth-day 
of  the  ftiOBT  Hon.  William  Pitt,  May  28,  1814. 

Exult,  ye  friends  of  Freedom  and  of  Man  ! 

The  reign  of  Tyranny  at  length  is  o'er : 
BaiTOHS,  exult !  for  ye  sastain*d  the  p]bn 

That  made  insulted  States  submit  no  more : 
Yoor  perseverance  in  a  righteous  cause> 
Secures  to  latest  times  well-earn*d  applause. 

"  The  Child  and  Champion,"*  of  Rebellion  bom. 
Whom  Fortune  rais*d  to  such  a  tow*ring  b^ght> 

Whate*er  hb  menace,  ye  behold  with  scorn. 
While  many  a  nation  sunk  beneath  his  might  | 

And|  if  arous*d  at  last,  they  now  are  free. 

The  bright  example,  Britain  !  came  from  thee. 

Upheld  by  hui,  to  whom  again  we  pay 
The  grateful  homage  which  his  virtues  claim. 

The  firm  Supporter  of  well*ordei*d  sway, 
Tp  guard  bis  Country's  weal  bis  proudest  aim. 

Upheld  by  am,  she  bold  defiance  hurl'd. 

The  dread,  yet  bulwark,  of  a  suff 'ring  world. 


*  **  The  Child  and  Champion  of  Jacobinism,"  was  the  designation 
of  BveNAFA&TB  by  Mr.  Pitt. 

Ss  a 
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Oh !  had  it  been  indolgent  Heav*n*t  deccoe^ 

That  PiTTy  whose  couDsels  sav*d  his  parent  State^ 

Had  hot  survived  their  glorious  jBroits  to  see. 
We  less  had  sorrowed  o'er  his  mortal  date ! 

Bat  let  those  counsels  spread  from  shore  to  shore. 

And  Tyranny  shall  curse  mankind  no  more* 

LINES 

On  the  Anniversary  of  the  Birth-day 
of  the  late  Right  Hok.  William  Pitt,  May  28,  1814« 

By  a  young  Lady  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Hail  thou  bright  day !  illustrious  period,  hail ! 

Which  roust  be  honored  though  the  muse  should  fail: 

Auspicious  Era  in  the  lapse  of  time ! 

Whose  name  is  glorious,  whose  renown  sublime : 

Again,  admiring,  grateful  Britons  see 

An  hour  of  glory  to  return  in  thee; 

Again  in  mute  and  glad  applause  they  stand 

To  greet  the  blessings  of  their  native  land ; 

To  trace  the  current  to  its  primal  source. 

And  own  its  grandeur  as  they  feel  its  force. 

Whence  sprung  the  ardour  which,  with  pride  we  own^ 
Led  forth  our  freemen  to  defend  the  throne  ? 
Whence  rose  the  mighty  energy  of  mind 
Which  burst  to  view  in  grandeur  unconfin*d 
Which  scorn*d  the  terror  of  the  despot's  sway, 
'  And  ]ighten*d  Europe  by  its  silver  ray  ? 
Whence  f)ow*d  the  firmness  by  our  land  disf^y'd, 
Wh'^n,  all  exulting  at  the  effort  made, 
She  rose  triump!:ant  from  inglorious  rest. 
And  honour  sparkled  on  her  waving  crest  ? 
When  through  tbe  fatal  slumber  she  advanced/ 
And  broke  the  trammels  of  a  worid  eniranc'd, 
Alarm'd  their  fears,  forbade  them  to  submit. 
And  taught  them  wisdom  in  the  school  of  Pitt# 
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Yes !  thoa  illii8triou8»  ever  honoar*d  name, 

Enrich *d  by  glory  and  adorn'd  by  fame  ^ 

To  thee  who  shew'dst  ns  for  onr  land  to  feel, 

Bi&king  thy  welfare  for  the  public  weal  | 

Who  felt  the  patriot's  virtae  warm  thy  breast. 

And  taught'st  us  what  was  right  and  what  was  best^ 

To  thee  in  lively  gratitude  we  pay 

The  bumble  tribute  of  a  thankful  lay. 

Invoke  tliy  hallow'd  dust  to  leave  its  urn. 

And  with  the  zeal  of  patriotism  burn ; 

Invoke  thy  spirit  to  appear  again. 

And  pace  the  cities  and  the  haunts  of  men  ; 

Till  lost  in  fancy's  sc  '  delighting  maze. 

Our  grateful  numbers  echo  forth  thy  praise* 

How  hast  thou  mockjd  the  littleness  of  fear. 
Which  blam'd  the  boldness  of  thy  bright  career^ 
Censured  the  active  zeal  thyself  hadst  shewn. 
To  guard  the  nation  and  protect  the  throne ; 
How  hast  thou  trampled  on  sedition's  head> 
And  rais'd  thy  fame  where  foul-ey'd  treason  bled ! 
How  hast  thou  taught  a  grateful  land  to  see 
A  Statesman,  Patriot,  Loyalist,  in  Thee  I 

Perhaps  thy  spirit  in  the  realms  above 
Yet  feels  th*  emotion  of  illustrious  love ; 
Thy  country's  welfare  yet  may  warm  thy  breast^ 
And  thou  be  witness  that  the  land  is  blest  -, 
Perhaps  to  thee  the  grand  events  are  knowq, 
'Which  deck'd  the  triumphs  of  the  Bourbon's  throne  } 
Jt  is  enough — the  glorious  Qieed  is  gain'd. 
The  toil  unthought  of,  and  the  end  obtain'd. 

And  ye !  illustrious,  and  distinguished  band. 
Ye  watchful  guardians  of  your  native  land. 
Shall  the  fond  verse  forget  your  praise  to  sing. 
Nor  for  your  brows  triumphal  garlands  bring  ^ 
Shall  we  the  well-eam*d  recompense  omit, 
^or  those  who  follow*d  in  the  steps  of  Pitt  ? 
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Shall  ilbt  a  feeling,  gratefal^  undefin*d. 
Pervade  each  bosom,  and  exalt  each  mind  ? 
Shall  not  this  ardent  love  each  bosom  warm. 
Towards  those  who  steefd  us  in  the  fearful  storm  ? 
Tow*rds  those  who  led  us  through  the  danger  past, 
Xnd  brought  us  cheerly  to  the  port  at  last  ? 
Who  with  one  word  declar*d  our  toils  should  cease. 
The  men  were  Patriots — and  the  word  was  Peace, 

To  thee,  departed  Statesman  !  we  revert. 

Our  joy  acknowledge,  and  thy  fame  assert: 

Oh  !  itay  thy  counsels  still  our  senate  guide. 

And  faith  yet  triumph  by  fair  freedom's  8ide> 

May  blbomin^liberty  go  hand  in  hand 

With  bright  allegiance,  and  protect  our  land  5 

And  may  the  praise  which  w^  would  e*er  bestow 

oil  the  firm  Patriot,  who  with  zeal  shall  glow. 

In  this  applauding,  simple  current  run, 

"  Tis  thus  that  Pitt  had  thought,  that  Pitt  had  done.**- 

Anna. 

May  23,  1814, 


LINES 

For  the  Anmversaary  of  the  Birth  of  the  late  Right  Hoh,  William 
PiTTJIfay28,  1814. 

Yb  frieniJs  of  Pitt,  on  whose  persuasive  tongue 
"t^is^om  and  truth  and  strong  conviction  hung. 
Have  ye  forgot,  ere  shrowded  in  bis  grave. 
The  words  prophetic  which  his  spirit  gave  ? 
*'  England,  firm  standing  with  her  fiag  unfurPd, 
*'  By  her  example  shall  redeem  the  world  !*' 
Dark  was  that  hour,  when  o*er  each  prostrate  land 
Waved  the  stem  vengeance  of  the  Victor's  hand  j 
Which  buried  Europe  in  sepulchral  gloom. 
And  bunt  the  narrow  bounds  of  Nature*!  tomb. 
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Forced  from  her  borne,  amid  bit  wild  careen 

The  outcast  Freedom  ftund  a  refuge  bere ; 

Beaeatb  our  shield  reposed  her  langoid  form. 

Till  trained  by  Danger,  stronger  from  the  storm. 

On  Lusitania's  clifl^  she  took  her  stand. 

And  placed  her  cause  in  Wbllbsi.by*s  guardian  bancl: 

Then  o*er  the  North  with  radiant  wings  she  flew— 

Expiring  nations  fresh  existence  drew  $ 

Concord  and  hope  bade  warring  natidns  cease 

Their  civil  feuds,  and  joined  their  hands  in  Peace. 

O !  sacred  bonds,  in  which  entwined  vre  see. 

By  Mercy's  hand,  a  crown  of  Victory,         ^ 

A  purer  wreath  than  e?er  lab  ring  thought, 

Or  patriot  hope,  or  youthful  fancy  wrought. 

But  when  once  more  is  sheathed  the  conquering  blade. 

Before  whose  edge  Ambition  shrunk  dismayed. 

When  Freedom  smiles  upon  the  closing  scene. 

And  olives  deck  the  plains  where  Mars  has  been. 

With  mad  Ambition's  victim  now  declare, 

Th*  avenging  hand  qf  Providence  is  there,  , 

But  next  to  Him  who  o*er  this  changeful  ball 

Decrees  the  rise  of  empires  and  the  fall. 

Be  HIS  the  meed,  whose  firm  unerring  hand 

Maintained  the  freedom  of  his  native  land ; 

Whose  vigorous  mind  the  mightiest  barrier  stood 

Against  invasion's  desolating  flood  : 

Though  check'd  untimely  in  his  high  career. 

Not  less  a  nation's  thanks  shall  deck  uis  bier. 

Ob,  had  he  seen  by  Europe's  patriot  band 

The  work  completed  which  his  wisdom  planned^ 

Then  had  we  bailed,  the  howlmg  tempest  o*er> 

That  "  polar  star  of  Europe's  darkest  hour ;" 

For  well  it  glads  the  conquering  veteran's  eye 

To  see,  unhnrti  the  Victor  chief  pass  by ; 

Then  had  we  proved,  by  loud  and  grateful  cheers. 

That  love,  alas !  now  clouded  by  our  teara. 

Yet,  fill  in  silence,  by  each  heart  approved : 

Hxai*8  TO  TBI  MUf  eKT  OF  THB  MaN  WB  LOYBD  ! 
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Among  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  difierent  meetings  on 
x].U  nn«piclous  day,  none  was  more  remarkable  for  strepgth  and 
rcH-onii  ..  and  justness  of  remark,  than  that  of  Mr.  Aldermat; 
liaii,  the  Chairman  of  the  Leeds  Pitt  Club,  who,  on  his 
health  being  drunk,  thus  addressed  the  meeting. 

Gentlembn,— I  know  not  how  to  address  ypa,  in  langoage 
expressive  of  my  own  feelings,  or  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
mighty  events  which  serve  to  render  the  present  Anniversary  of  thej 
Birth  day  of  William  Pitt  distingoisbed  above  others.  Under 
what  circumstances  are  we  this  day  assembled  ?  We  associated  our- 
•elves  from  admiration  of  the  character^  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  principles^  of  Pitt,  as  those  which  alone  could  save  our  country ; 
and  already  the  complete  triumph  of  our  cause  calls  forth  our 
unbounded  exultation. 

Honoured,  for  the  second  time,  by  a  call  to  this  chair,  I  refer  you, 
with  much  satisfaction,  to  the  view  which  we  tooHast  year  of  passing 
events.  We  then  presumed  to  flatter  ourselves,  from  the  great 
occurrences  which  had  already  taken  place,  that  the  downfall  of 
tyranny  and  the  deliverance  of  nations  were  near  at  hand — But 
how  are  our  pleasing  dreams  realized  !  or  father,  how,  as  the  fleeting 
risions  of  night,  do  they  vanish  before  the. glorious  day  of  liberty 
and  happiness  which  has  burst  upon  the  astonished  world  !  For, 
Gentlemen,  we  were,  at  that  period,  still  in  a  season  of  night :  the 
clouds  of  apprehension  still  enveloped  us  :  the  day-star  of  hope,  which 
beamed  upon  us>  served  but  to  shew  to  us  more  clearly  the  horrors 
which  surrounded  us,  and  to  discover  the  tyrant  of  darkness  writhing 
indeed  from  pain^  and  wounded,  but  still  dreadful  in  his  strength.-— 
The  daemon  of  war  was  not  yet  sated  with  the  blood  of  human 
victims  :  Europe's  cup  of  misery  was  not  yet  full :  her  fertile  fields 
and  lowering  cities  must  yet  be  ravaged,  her  sons  be  driven  to  the 
slaughter,  decrepid  age  and  helpless  infancy  perish  from  cold  and 
want,  ere  the  price  of  her  ransom  should  be  completed.  But  what  a 
serene  day  has  succeeded  !  on  every  side  is  presented  to  our  view  a 
boundless  horizon  of  light.  Europe  beholds  her  whole  family  knit 
together  in  bonds  of  love :  what  shall  henceforth  divide  it  ? 
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How  wonderful  the  series  of  events  wbicb  has  kd  to  this  happy 
fUte  of  things  !  bow  nobly  have  the  Allied  Sovereigns  run  their 
career  of  glory !  In  return  jfbr  the  fire  and  sword,  and  desolation^ 
carried  by  France  into  the  bosom  of  their  States,  they  bring  to  her> 
deliverance  and  freedom.  How  do  the  glories  of  Georgb,  and 
Albxandbr,  and  Frederick,  and  Francis,  eclipse  the  glories  of 
^jrmer  conquerors !  the  blessings  of  present  and  future  generations^ 
shall  attend  them.  But  to  what  an  unrivalled  pitch  of  greatness  ha« 
our  happy  Britain  attained  !  how  doth  she  reign  Queen  of  the 
Nations ! — Amidst  the  aweful  commotions  which  have  convulsed 
Europe,  she  alone  has  maintained  her  constancy  unshaken  ;  this  has 
enabled  her  to  preserve  her  territory,  unsullied  by  the  foot  of  tyranny, 
and  to  enjoy,  amid  the  clang  of  arms,  the  tranquillity  of  peace  ;  to 
this  she  owes  her  thriving  commerce,  her  flourishing  finances,  that 
sum  of  naval  and  military  greatness,  which  has  secured  her  own 
privileges^  raised  to  their  thrones  fallen  Monarchs,  carried  deliverance 
to  oppressed  nations,  fixed  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

This  is  doubtless  a  season  of  joy  for  all :  but  who  can  join  in 
triumph  ?  not  those  who  were  ever  crying  "  Peace,  Peace  !"  wheti 
there  could  be  no  peace,  not  the  Ministers,  whose  vacillating  policy 
brought  us  into  contempt  with  foreign  natrons,  and  who  deserted  tbeh: 
Sovereign  in  the  hour  of  danger  5  not  the  Senators,  whone  only  efforts 
were  to  palsy  the  arm  of  Government  by  wicked  and  frivolous  opposi- 
tion, and  by  advocating  the  cause  of  our  enemies;  not  the  Writers, 
who  depreciated  our  own  siKcesses,  and  magni tied  those  of  our  foe, 
who  fomented  the  worst  passions  of  the  multitude^  and  endeavoured 
to  set  them  in  array  against  the  Government ;  none  of  those  recreant 
Britons,  in  short,  who  would  have  bowed  the  neck  of  the  British 
Lion  to  whatever  monster,  have  swayed  unhappy  France,  from  the 
Hydra  of  Democracy  to  the  Imperial  Python,  that  last  monster, 
engendered  amidst  the  filth  deposited  by  the  deluge  of  revoluuon  and 
anarchy,  and  doomed  to  afFright  and  ravage  the  subject  nations,  till  he 
should  be  prostrated  at  length  by  the  thousand  arrows  of  the  Apollo 
of  returning  reason  and  legitimate  power.— These  all  may  rejoice  in 
the  good  which  they  enjoy,  and  in  their  escape  from  that  destruction 
which  they  would  have  prepared  for  themselves  -,  but  the  triumph  is  for 
those^  who^  by  their  active  exertions,  have  contributed  to  bring  about 
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the  present  happy  state  of  things  •;  for  the  Regent,  who  has  trampled 
upon  jacobioism  and  vanqaisbed  tyranny :  for  the  Ministers,  vfhO, 
true  to  their  charge,  have  steered  the  vessel  of  the  State  in  safety  to 
the  haven  of  repose,  unseduced  by  the  false  lights  which  tempted  them 
from  their  course  :  Ifor  the  Senators,  whose  steady  support  sustained 
the  Government,  and  whose  watchful  care  preserved  our  Constitatioo : 
for  all,  who  by  their  personal  exertions,  their  writings  or  thd^ 
influence  in  society,  have  made  head  against  the  progress  of  revolution, 
curbed  licentiousness,  and  cherished  principles  of  subordination  and 
loyalty  :  for  the  patriotic  Yeomen  and  Volunteer  Bands,  vho  took  op 
arms  in  defence  of  the  throne,  their  homes,  and  their  altars :  for  my 
friend  near  me,  (Col.  Lloyd)  whom  so  many  of  us  have  proudly 
acknowledged  for  our  leader ;  who  at  the  expefice  of  great  personal 
exertion,  his  time  and  his  purse,  rendered  the  corps  of  this  town 
efficient  for  the  purpose  of  its  association^,  ard  who  contribdted  so 
much  to  spread  the  blaze  of  loyalty  through  the  country  :  for  oar 
brave  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  their  gallant  leaders,  who,  having  nobly 
fought  and  won  their  country's  battles,  return  to  wear  their  laureb  in 
honourable  repose,  and  to  receive  the  grateful  applause  and  rewards  of 
their  country  ^  for  you  also,  inj  brethren,  who  having  constantly 
cheered  and  encouraged  the  Government  to  proceed  in  the  steps  of 
our  immortal  Pitt— behold  his  prophetic  words  gloriously  verified  ; 
for  "  England  has  saved  herself  by  her  firnmess,  she  has  saved  othdr 
nations  by  her  example.*' 

Alas  !  that  our  beloved  Sovereign,  the  Father  of  bis  People,  caniibt 
join  ID  our  triumph  5— alas !  that  the  Minister,  whose  great  mind 
formed  the  measures,  and  whose  skill  directed  the  energies  which  have 
saved  Britain,  is  not  with  us,  to  receive  the  blessings  and  rewards  of 
bis  grate^il  country  ;  he  is  gone  to  his  reward  $  but  his  name  shall 
live  for  ever ;  the  whole  policy  of  his  administration  now  stands 
vindicated  by  the  final  success  which  has  crowned  it :  those  who 
refused  credit  to  his  measures,  when  living,  honour  his  memory  and 
join  OS  in  his  pvd\so,'^(Thunders  of  applause") 

If  wise  and  virtuous  Ministers  may  be  considered  as  blessinp  eoh« 
ferred  by  the  Almighty,  on  favoured  coontriQS  |  if  Pitt  was  endowed 
with  a  rare  combination  of  talents  and  virtues  |  if  he  preserved  our 
Government  and  Constitotion  safe,  daring  a  season  of  revdotkxitf, 
when  tbeooost  ancient  establishments  were  falling  to  pieces  aroondns. 
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inethinks^  we  may,  without  impropriety  and  incarricg  a  charge  of 
blasphemy,  apply  to  him  that  title  which  has  provoked  the  scoffs  and 
taunts  of  his  enemies,  the  title  of— the  Heaven-born  Minister  — 
Called  to  the  helm  of  the  State,  in  earliest  prime,  he  displayed  all  the 
graces  and  qualifications  of  the  accomplished  Senator,  the  judgment 
and  dexterity  of  the  consummate  Statesman.  His  very  first  act  was 
to  rescue  his  country  from  that  peril,  which,  soon  after,  was  to  prove 
the  ruin  of  France ;  in  both  countries  there  was  a  disposition  in  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to  degrade  the  Royal  Authority  and  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  a  controul  over  the  Executive  Power.  In 
France,  by  doubling  the  Tiers  Etat  and  the  Union  of  the  Chambers, 
the  couQterpoise  was  destroyed  ;  the  National  Assembly,  by  snccelsive 
encroachments,  underminded  the  Throne ;  the  Government  had  not 
the  courage  to  appeal  to  the  nation,  and  the  Monarchy  fell.  In  Great 
Britain,  a  Factious  Opposition  had  acquired  a  majority  in  the  Hpuse  of 
Commons,  and  presumed  to  dictate  to  the  King  on  the  choice  of  his 
servants  ;  the  Minister  had  the  courage  to  recommend  to  His  Majesty 
an  appeal  to  his  people  }  the  balance  was  restored^  and  the  Constitu- 
tion was  saved. 

During  Jie  question  of  a  Regency,  uninfluenced  by  that  selfish 
principle  which  prompted  minor  Statesmen  to  pay  their  devotions  to 
the  rising  Sun,  Pitt  was  intent,  soleJy,  upon  preserving  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  people,  the  prerogative  and  dignity  of  the  Crown  i 
and  though  by  the  happy  recovery  of  His  Majesty,  his  Bill  became  of 
none  effect,  it  remained  a  sound  precedent  for  future  Parliaments,  the 
ground-work  of  that  Regency,  whose  matchless  achievements  have 
astonished  Europe. — {Loud  applauses.) 

Throughout  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution,  we  beheld  him 
constantly  rise  greater  with  difficulties  ;  he  perceived  clearly,  that  his 
country  could  be  saved  only  by  determined  resistance  to  revolutionary 
arms  and  revolutionary  principles ;  compelled  to  adopt  measures  of 
extraordinary  vigour,  to  increase  the  burthens  of  the  people,  and  to  lay 
temporary  restraints  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  no  dread  of 
unpopularity — no  fectious  clamour— no  malicious  ravings  of  opposi« 
tion  could  move  him  firom  his  fixed  purpose  :  again  and  again,  he 
roused  Europe  to  arms  against  the  common  foe,  and  though,  by 
treachery  and  the  perverseness  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  his  vast  plani 
were  firqitrated,  and  his  mighty  heart  burst,  at  lengthy  witbdisaf^lnt- 
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ment  and  excess  of  feeling  for  his  country,  yet  the  woiic  of  oar  £09! 
triumph  is  his  :  it  is  by  copying  his  firmn^ss^  bis  example^  that  Britain 
has  saved  herself— has  saved  Europe. 

Of  such  a  Minister  we  are  proud  to  own  our  unqualified  admiration. 
I  attempt  not  to  blazon  on  his  character,  as,  both  in  public  and  private 
life,  his  virtues  were  transcendent,  so  had  he  few,  very  few  foiblet 
which  need  the  screen  of  the  curtain  of  oblivion.  The  tongue  of 
calumny  dares  not  assail  bis  inflexible  patriotism,  the  unstained  purity 
of  his  motives  of  action.  The  main  fault  which  his  enemies  could 
impute  to  him  was  perseverance  in  the  war  in  spite  of  disaster,  and 
with  little  apparent  prospect  of  success  :  and  ilna)  success  has  rendered 
this  charge  his  greatest  glory  :  he  has  been  accused  of  a  general 
pertinacious  adherence  to  once  formed  opinions,  though  he  has  afford* 
ed  us  a  remarkable  instance  that  he  was  not  ashamed  to  retract  error. 
Hereditarily  attached  to  the  British  Constitution,  he  wished  to  render 
it  perfect  in  theory  as  it  was  excellent  in  practice  :  no  wonder  that,  ia 
early  youih,  his  ardent  mind  was  captivated  by  the  plausible  scheme 
of  restoring  the  symmetry  in  our  parliamentary  representation  ;  but  he 
Boon  was  convinced,  that  Parliament,  constituted  as  it  was,  was  a  fair 
representation  of  the  whole  of  the  people,  and  fully  competent  to  the 
protection  of  our  persons,  our  properties  and  our  liberli^  i  his  views^ 
henceforth,  were  to  guard  the  good  which  we  enjoyed,  and  not>  by 
meddling  with  those  who  were  given  to  change,  incur  the  risk  of  evils 
which  we  knew  not  of. 

Pitt  has  been  charged,  wrongfully,  with  being  an  enemy  to  peace  s 
peace  alone  coukl  enable  him  to  carry  into  effect  his  grand  plans  of 
finance,  and  raise  his  country  to  that  height  of  commercial  greatnesi 
at  which  he  aimed  :  he  anxiously  endeavoured  to  avoid  war  with 
France.  Had  he  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  Revolution,  strengthened 
the  confederacy  of  Princes  with  the  enei^gies  of  this  country,  perhaps 
'  but  I  check  myself  j  let  us  not,  who  acknowledge  the  finger  of 
Providence  in  the  revolutions  and  changes  which  have  taken  p]ace> 
trace  them  to  secondary  causes  :  all  these  things  must  needs  be  :  it 
was  only  through  much  suffering  that  the  depraved  nations  could  be 
rendered  vtrorihy  their  present  happiness  3  their  Governments^ 
debased  by  many  corruptions,  must  undergo  the  ordeal  of  revolution  j 
the  British  Constitution  has  escaped  entire  ^  who  shdll  now  p^esum^ 
to  amend  it  ?  '{Loudplaudits) 
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1  CMgratulate  yoa  on  the  acceptance  of  the  Presidencf  of  this  Clob 
by  Ibe  Hon.  Henry  Lascelles  }  than  him  we  conld  find  none  more 
worthy,  none  more  likely  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  our  Club ;  the 
cooformity  of  his  principles  with  those  of  Pitt^  recommended  him  to 
Qt  as  our  Representative  in  Parliament.  We  have  seen  him^  side  by 
ttde,  with  Pitt,  fight  the  battles  of  the  Constitution  >  he  honoured 
him«  when  living ;  his  care  it  was,  that  his  country  should  pay  the  last 
•■d  honors  to  the  manes  of  the  mighty  dead.— (Greo/  applauses.) 

Remain  true  to  your  principles :  let  not  the  triumph  of  your 
cause  beget  security :  there  are  those  who  yet  are  not  content  with  tha 
good  they  enjoy.  Our  Monthly  Magazines,  our  Morning  Chronicles^ 
our  Evening  Statesmen,  talk  of  corruption  in  the  State,  of  necessary 
Reforms,  of  extending  the  pale  of  Liberality  ;  keep  jealous  watch 
over  these  ;  ever  rally  round  the  Constitution  ;  ''  eye  your  great  Pole 
Star,**  Pitt  )  copy  the  bright  example  of  that  great  man,  who  to  con* 
dnde  with  the  brief  but  comprehensive  eulogy  pronounced  over  hia 
grare,  '*  lived  not  ftwr  himself,  but  for  his  country.** 

The  whole  of  this  address  was  received  with  the  most  unbounded 
applauses. 

When  the  health  of  the  worthy  vicar  of  Leeds  was  drunk,  the  Rev; 
G.  Wray,  returned  thanks,  in  the  following  words  s 

Ormtlbmxn, — I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  too  presuming  in  me,to 
return  you  thanks  for  the  honour  which  you  have  ju&t  conferred  upon  oar 
wprthy  Vicar .  I  regret  that  he  should  feel  himself  toofar  advanced  in  life  to 
become  a  Member  of  this  Society,  for  I  know  no  man  whose  attach* 
tnent  to  the  principles  and  memory  ef  Mr.  Pitt  is  more  sincere  than 
his-— Indeed,  the  longer  we  all  are  permitted  to  live,  and  the  better  do 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  virtues  and  genius  of  that  illostrioua 
Statesman,  the  more  we  see  of  human  life,  and  the  higher  does  our 
admiration  rise  of  his  commanding  talents  and  his  mighty  mind.-*^ 
His  was  the  head  to  form  those  gigantic  plans  which  aknost  dazzle  by 
their  vastness— his  the  arm  to  ward  off  impending  blows,  and  mak« 
the  aggressor  tremble  for  his  rashness — and  his  the  soul  to  rouse  that 
BfHrit  of  resistance,  which  no  dangers  can  dismay,  and  no  disasteis 
vanquish.  In  vain  shall  we  look  for  such  another  Statesman-^-To 
him  his  country  turned  for  an  example  of  courage,  and  he  armed  the 
hearts  of  our  patriot  sons.  Through  him,  prostrate  nations  sought 
for  their  deliverance  j  and  they  have  found  it  in  the  councilt  he 
established* 
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GemtlbmbVi— It  is  the  lot  of  few  men  to  lee  their  works  broag^f* 
to  matarity.  The  thortiie»  of  human  life  rarely  admiu  of  this 
epjoyment ;  bat  posterity  (as  was  eloquently  expressed  by  my  worthy 
friend  the  chairman)  scanning  their  merits  with  an  inafoirtial  eye, 
and  reaping  the  harvest  of  their  kbours^  is  ever  prompt  to  do  them 
justice.  So  will  it  be  with  our  departed  Statesman.  The  final 
triomph  of  successful  war-^the  humiliation  of  the  haughty  despot*^ 
and  all  the  wondrous  changes  which  have  followed^  have  been  reserved 
ibr  other  men  i  but  the  glory  of  these  achievements  settles  on  the 
grave  of  William  Pitt»  and  sheds  its  lustre  through  the  world.— ^ 
There  the  amqueror,  returning  with  the  spoil  of  war,  may  pile  hia 
arms  and  his  trophies ;  and  there  too  the  pacificators  of  Europe  may 
deposit  their  treaty  of  peace.    (  Unhmaded  plaudits.) 

Gbntlbmen,— The  patriots  and  heroes  of  ancient  timet  were  wont 
to  have  their  statues  and  triumphs  decreed  them,  and  to  be  hoDonred 
as  gods  at  their  decease.  The  hisCery  of  the  world  will  furnish  out 
the  best  triumph  for  Mr.  Pitt>  and  the  afiection  which  his  country 
bears  him  be  found  his  highest  honour. 


Hiis  commemoration  of  the  birth*day  of  our  immortal  statesman, 
William  Pitt>  at  (he  present  moment,  whan  the  adherents  to  his  line 
of  policy  have  gained  so  decisive  and  happy  a  triumph  over  the 
infernal  mjrrmidons  of  anarchy  and  jacobinism,  created  a  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  Never,  surely,  had  the  professors  of  an^  political 
opinions  greater  cause  to  exult.  The  share  they  have  taken  in  produc- 
ing those  measures  which  have  terminated  in  a  victory  fi-aught  with 
blessings  to  a  whole  world,  will  ever  form  a  just  cause  for  gratulation 
and  satisfiiction.  Opposed  to  successful  crime  and  mighty  power 
abroad,  and  rancoroosly  assailed  by  falsehood  and  reviling  from  a 
detestable  Faction  at  home  3  firm  and  intrepid,  they  hekl  on  their 
course,  alike  fearless  of  the  dangers  threatened  by  the  former,  and 
regardless  of  the  calumnies  heaped  upon  them  by  the  latter.  By  the 
blessings  of  Providence^  they  are  now  permitted  to  witness  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  heartVwish  of  their  immortal  leader,  in  the  downfall  of 
jacobinlsm^.the  restoration  of  legitimate  authority ,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  upon  (we  hope)  a  solid  and  durable  basis. 

In  immediate  relation  to  this  subgect,  we  transcribe,  with  pleasure. 
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9  .correct  copy  of  Mr.  Canning's  Speech^  at  Liverpool^  when  the 
fotlowing  toast  was  drunk  :— ''  The  immortal  memory  of  the  Right 
Hon.  William  Vitt,  whose  system  and  principles  are  leading  the 
contest  to  so  glorioas  an  issue/* 

Gbvtlbmbn^— In  the  enjoyment  of  social  or  domestic  life  there 
is  no  man  who  has  not  occasionally  felt  a  sensation  of  regret  for  the 
absence  of  some  dear  friend  with  whom  he  would  have  been  delighted 
to  have  shared  them.  This  feeling.  Gentlemen,  which  we  have  all 
experienced  in  the  circle  of  oar  families,  I  am  sure  we  all  experience 
at  the  present  moment^  in  reference  to  the  great  name  which  has  JQSt 
been  brought  before  us. 

Gentlemen,  we  know  that  up  to  the  period  at  which^  by  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  the  late  auspicious  change  has  taken  place  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  in  every  moment  of  public  distress  the  name  of  that 
great  man  has  been  brought  forward  by  his  political  enemies;  as  the 
source  of  all  the  sufferings  and  the  origin  of  all  the  difficulties  which 
we  have  undergone. 

"  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  :'* 

So  let  it  not  be  with  Mr.  Pitt  \  If  enmity  is  still  alive  and  active  against 
him,  let  those  who  admired  him  when  living  acknowledge,  in  the  events 
of  this  time,  the  firuits  of  his  long  and  anxious  labours ;  and  while 
reposing  und^r  tl^e  safety  to  which  those  labours  have  ultimately  led, 
—-let  them  mingle  with  the  enjoyment  of  that  repose  a  grateful  recol- 
lection of  him  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  it. 

It  seldom  happens  that  great  men  teeap  during  their  lives  the  full 
harvest  of  all  their  toils.  Contentions,  passions,  interpose :  and  the 
complete  operation  of  a  system  is  not  always  seen,  and  is  seldomer 
acknowledged,  while  the  author  of  it  is  an  object  of  rivalry  or  of  envy. 
But,  Gentlemen,  when  the  history  of  ^hese  times  come  to  be  read  ;••« 
when  events  are  traced  to  their  causes,— posterity  will  acknowledge 
with  one  voice,  that  to  the  stand  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  early  period 
of  the  French  Revolution,— and  to  the  uniform  firmness  of  his  coon- 
t^i,—QTeat  Britain  is  indebted  for  her  present  elevation,  and  Europe 
for  the  security  which  she  is  now  about  to  enjoy. 
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On  the  present  state  of  Skip  Building'  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
advantages  of  the  owners  of  IncUa  built  sh^  over  the  owners  of 
British  Built  skips. 

Great  Britain. 
TThb  decrease  of  ship-building  in  Great  Britain  will  appear  by  tbeoffi<& 
cial  account  referred  to  below,*  before  which  there   was  not  any 
regular  return  of  the  ship* building  in  this  country. 

fiihips.  Tons. 

In  1788  there  were  built  in  Great  Britain   935         gi,54B 
Inl809  do  447         4(3,657 


Decrease  488 


44,886 


The  ships  built  in  Great  Britain  in  the  following  years  cannot  be$ 
accurately  shewn,  as  the  accounts  were  burnt  at  the  Custom-housei 
but  it  is  presumed  on  the  average  of  these  years^  namelyi 
J810^ 

1812  /  ^^®y '^'^  °°*  exceed  7o,OCO  tons  annoallyi 
1813) 

If  so,  the  decrease  of  Ship-building  in  Great  Britairt>  as  compared 
with  1788,  will  be  about  21,500  tons. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  mor^  c<)rrect  data  are  not  afforded  by 
the  official  accounts,  which  contain  the  number  and  the  tonnage  of 
vessels  of  all  sizes  built  in  Great  Britain, /fom  tkree  tons  and  upwardsi 
consequently  include  river  craft  of  all  descriptions  in  Great  Britain. 
By  the  26lh  Geo.  III.  c.  60,  sec.  3,  '*  Every  ship  or  vessel  Aot^Vi^  ^ 
(kck,  or  being  of  the  burthen  of  15  tons  or  upwards,  is  required  16 
be  registered  :"  and  from  the  length  of  the  war  and  the  increase  of 
craft  on  rivers,  a  much  greater  number  of  them  are  registered  now 
than  formerly,  in  order  to  oltain  protection  from  the  impress,  of  the  per- 
sons appointed  masters,  &c.  of  them,  by  which  means  thegross  amount 
of  tonnage  isJcept  up  without  any  increase  of  the  number  of  the  ave- 
rage-sized skips  for  tftemei'chanls'  service,  to  shew  which,  there  should 
be  an  account  of  the  sevetal  classes  built  in  different  years,  and  then 
the  public  would  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  state  of 
the  navigation  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  is,  of  the  ships  employed  in 
the  merchants*  service  from  150  to  400  tons.  The  ships  bnilt 
exceeding  that  tonnage  beitig  comparatively  few  in  number. 

London. 

The  decrease  of  ship- building  in  the  Port  of  London^  will  appeaf 
by  the  official  accounts  referred  to.^ 

~-*- — - — ' 

*  See  Page  76,  Table  3,  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  printed  by 
the  order  ot  the  select  committee  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons  00 
India  shipping. 

t  P.  7<5,  ibid. 
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Ships. 

In  1718  were  bnilt^  of  aU  sizes « ul 

In  1 809 V 

Decrease. 84 

In  1813  (it  appeara  by  an  officii  account  signed  by  J  "* 
Mr.   Willoughby,  dated  the  30lh  day  of  April,  ( 

1814),  there  were  only  built  of  all  sizes,  in  tbeT  12 

port  of  London,  --  )  — 

Making  the  decrease,  as  compared  with  178S 49 

In  1 814,there  is  not  yet  one  ship  or  vessel  building  on  the  'Thamet. 
The  decrease  of  ship-building  in   the  port  of  London  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  following  abstract  of  ships  built  in  the  Thames  for 
the  East  India  Company's  service  from  I7g4,  when  India*built  ships 
were  first  admitted  to  registry.  Ships.    Tons. 

Froml795*^  Both  inclusive.there  were  built  in  the  port\ 

of  Loudon  for  the  Eastjndia  Compa-V  77     76^127 
nv*s  service,  j 

ISOAJ  Both  iodosive,  in  ditto,  for  ditto. .- 21 


to    ^ 

.804  J  I 

^)  Decrease  of  East  Indiamen  10  the  Thames  }  ^^ 
'-J     ,incel804  If. 


1805 
to 

1813 


22,590 


53,537 


India^hmli  Ships* 

In  1794,  the  first  lndia*built  Ship  was  admitted  to  registry  ia 
London.  Ships.    Tons. 

From  that  time  to  March,  1813,  there  were  of  those!  ^^ 

ships  admitted  to  registry  }' 

From  March  1813  to  31st  March  1814^  ditto^  oamelyA .  ^ 

in  one  year  / 


87 


From  31st  March  1814,  to  20th  May,  1814,  ditto.. .       5 

}92 


Total  India  built  ships  admitted  to  registry  in  the  port 
of  LoncToD 


56,918 
2,425 

59,343 


There  are  other  India-built  ships  now  in  the  river  Thames  not  yet 
admitted  to  registry,  and  more  are  expected  in  the  next  fleet. 

It  may  be  correctly  observed,  that  the  above  account  does  not  in* 
dude  all  the  India-boilt  ships  which  have  orrived  in  London  from  In- 
dia and  China,  as  many  were  admitted  to  entry  under  the  temporary 
actlof  the  35th  Geo.  III.  c.  115,  and  42d  Geo.  III.  c.  20,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  India  wilhout  being  admitted  to  registi^  here. 

Many  of  these  ships  which  have  been  admitted  to  registry  hav« 


♦  P.  86.  ibid.  (No.  10.) 
2Vb.  193^  Vol.  46^  Jvm^  1814. 
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have  been  employed  in  the  general  trade  of  the  country  j  indeed  their 
tonnage  will  shew  they  were  not  all  of  a  size  to  be  employed  by  the 
East  India  Company.  Many  of  them  are  in  the  West  India  trade, 
others  m  the  transport  service,  and  recently  some  of  them  have  been 
taken  up  to  carry  convicts  to  Botany  Bay.— These  observations  are 
oot  meant  to  convey  any  disapprobation  of  the  latter  employment  of 
them,  Out  only  to  shew  how  India-built  ships  have  interfered  with 
the  general  ship-building  of  Great  Britain. 

^The  decrease  of  the  general  ship-  i       ^ 
building  ofGreat  Britain  has  been 
shewn  to  be  a   fall  off,  as  com- 
pared with  1788,  of 


Great  Bntaio . 


Tons. 
44,886 


And   the  decrease   of  the  buildl 
in   the    port    of    London,    since 

Londcn *i      \S04,  oi  East  Indiamen,  as  cony- y     56     53, 53? 

pared  with  the  preceding  10  years, 
to  be  a  fall  ofl^  .  , 

That  the  ship-builders  in  the  port  of  London  relied  on  the  build- 
ing for  the  trade  to  India  and  China,  and  not  on  building  for  the  mer- 
chants*  service,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  IQ  years,  from 
1795  to  1812,  both  inclusive,  there  were  built  (exclusive  of  East 
Indiamen,)  in  the  river  Thames,  542  Ships,  sloops,  and  craft, 
averaging  ow/y  76 /owj  each.  Ships.      Tons 

Whilst  the  increase  of  the  India-built  ships  admitted  tC)        I 

registry  since  J  794  is i  ^^  |  ^^'^^^ 

exclusive  of  the  number  of  the  ships  built  in  India,  which  have  ar- 
rived in  London  and  returned  to  Asia  since  1794,  under  the  tempo- 
rary acts  before  mentioned. 

It  is  presumed,  that  after  this  correct  exposition  of  the  actual 
state  of  ship-building  in  Great  Britain  since  the  admission  of  India- 
built  ships  to  register,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  they  have  seriously 
interfered  with  the  general  ship- building  of  this  country,  as  the  In- 
dia tonnage  admitted  to  registry  exceeds  the  difference  or  fall  off  in 
the  building  here. 

English  Oak  Timber, 
*  The  evidence  adduceJ  on  this  subject  before  the  select  committee 
having  completely  established  the  fallacy  of  the  assertion,  that  there 
has  been  a  scarcity  of  Oak  Timber  in  Great  Britain,  and  dispelled  the 
delusion  which  had  been  so  very  improperly  propagated  and  kept  up 
in  that  respect,  it  is  only  considered  necessary  to  shew  that  the  con* 
sumption  of  osk  timber  for  all  the  purposes  of  ship-building,  both 
nava). and  commercial,  bat. been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  is  small  in 
qomparisoD  with  that  at  which  it  has  been  estimated. 

Oak—for  the  Navy, 
.  Tiie  following  is  the  account  of  oak  timber  and  plank  expended 
in  the  King's  yards  since  1803.* 


*  P.  394,  ibid. 
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Oak  Timber.  Loads. 

1803. 21427 

J804 30728 

IS05 25556 

1806 37813 

1807 23908 

1808 26674 

I8O9 32694 

1810 27014 

1811 25552 

1812 34403 


10  years 
ABSTRACT. 


285,764 


Office,  dated  19th  May,  1814, 
including  foreign  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish oak  plank  and  thickstuff.  A 
correct  estin:)ate  of  the  latter  can- 
not  be  made ;  it  is  however 
thought  it  may  be  fairly  stated  at 
10,000  loads  of  English  oak 
plank  and  thickstuff  per  annum, 
the  total  quantity  of  foreign 
and  English  being  for  these  years. 
Loads. 

Plank 100,908 

Thickstuff. 51 ,450 


10  years     152,358 


Ann.  average  consunsption  15,235 


Estimate  of  English  plank  10,000 
Ditto  Foreign  plank. . . .       5,235 _ 


Loads. 

Annual  averageconsumpOQ  _^^ 

tion  of  okk  timber       /-*«>570 

Ditto  plank 10,000 

Total     average    annuaU  '• 

consumption  of  timber>  38,576 
and  plank  for  the  navy  J  ' 

Oak  Planlc  and  Thickstutf*. 
The  return    from    the    Navy 

Oak'—for  ships  and  vesseU  of  all  sixes  in  the  Merchants'  service. 
The  number  of  ships,  vessels,  and  river  craft  of  all  sizes,  bqilt 
and  registered  in  Great  Britain  in  twenty  two  years ;  that  is. 
From  178S  t)  I8O9,  both  inclusive,  were 
Ships  Tons 

15,142  .l,677>068 


Total     15,235 


Average  annual  building  688  76,230* 

And  it  having  been  proved  that  for  ships  and  vessels  of  all'  sizes 
for  the  general  trade  of  the  country,  a  load  and  a  quarter  of  En- 
glish oak  timber  might  be  fairly  estimated  to  a  ton  of  the  ship  or 
vessel's  burthen,  though  elm,  beech,  and  other  timber  are  likewise 
used  in  the  construction  of  them.  The  annual  consumption  of 
English  oak  timber  for  the  general  building  of  merchant  ships  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  above  period  is  estimated,  on  an  average,  at 
95,242  loads.  Of  this  a  very  small  proportion  is  large  timber,  as 
very  few  ships,  compared  to  the  whole  number  built,  exceed  400 
tons  burthen,  f  .      ,  - 

So  that — For  the  navy  it  requires  annually,  of  E^g^'^^l  j^nm 
'    oak  limber,  including  plank  and  thicksluff,  about     -    j  ^^'^^^ 
And  for  the  merchants'  service  about         -  95,242 

Together  total    annual  consumption  of  oak  "^      - 
timber,  and  plank  for  the  navy  and  mcr-  >    135,242 
chants'  service  -  -  J      m^ — . 


*  P.  70,  ibid. 
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Although  the  annual  consumption  of  oak  tiaiber  in  Great  Britain 
for  the  use  of  ike  navy  has  been  stated  by  the  commissioners*  cf 
woods  and  forests  at  -  -         '        -  63>86l  loAdt^ 

And  by  Mr.  Money^f  ^^o  superintendant  of  marine  at  Bomlxiy, 
at  .....  100,000  loads, 

who  does  not  hesitate  to  compote  the  quantity  consumed  for  tlU 
King's  and  the  Merchants*  service  at  the  enormous  quantity  of  2/0,000 
loads  per  annum  ! ! 

This  l:)sr  refertnce  is  made  to  shew  the  extreme  exaggeration  re« 
sorted  to  on  this  subject.  It,  however,  must  prove  highly  gratifying 
to  the  public,  to  find  that  oo  scarcity  of  oak  timber,  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  ship-building,  has  existed,  or  does  now  exist,  or  will  hereafter 
exist,  if  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  is  allowed  to  the  lahdbd  pmopu* 
BTORS,  to  induce  them  to  continue  in  future  the  same  care  and  protec- 
tion of  their  woods  as  have  been  shewn  during  the  last  twenty  five  years. 
The  evidence  on  this  interesting  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  pnol- 
ed  minutes ;  namely^ 
P.  127  .  Mr.  Isaac  Sparrow.    P.  259  .  Mr.  Ed.  Ellis. 

149  •  ^i**  Jaraes  Alexander.    297  •  Mr.  B.  Castledlne 

l6l  .  Mr.  W.  Driver.  300  .  Mr.  Bull. 

185  .  Mr.  J.  Kershaw  3^0  .  Mr.  J.  Reed. 

203  .  Mr.  T.  Alexander  309  •  Mr.  I.  Barnard. 

215  .  Mr.  A.  Driver.  310  .  Mr.  R.  Harvey. 

239  •  ^^'  C*  Richardson.        321,&c.Mr.  Wicken,Mr.tlami<^e. 

249  .  Mr.  W.  Preston.  Mr.  Stoveld,  and  others. 

From  which  it  is  evident  that  even  the  home  counties  are  by  oo 
means  exhausted,  but  contain  within  them  a  progressive  succession 
of  fine  oak  timber,  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of  ship-building,  and 
equal  to  supply  a»ntta%  (with  care  and  judgment  with  reference  to 
succeeding  years)  all  the  wants  of  the  London  market  and  the  eastern 
yards,  including  Portsmouth,  of  his  Majesty ;  the  western  yards 
being  mostly  supplied  from  the  Welch  and  western  counties,  that  i»> 
as  to  both  divisions,  inclusive  of  the  qui|^y  drawn  annually  firoai 
thaking*s  forests  for  the  public  service. 

The  quantities  of  oak  timber,  proved  by  the  Witnesses  before  the 
committee  to  be  now  fit  for  cutting  in  the  counties  to  which  they  fpoke, 
great  part  of  which  they  said  required  to  be  cut  to  forward  the  suc^ 
cession,  may  be  ^timated  fairly  at  398,430  loads,  and  to  be  worth, 
including  lop,  top,  and  bark,  at  121.  per  load,  the  sum  of  4,781, l60l. 

This  quantity  is  exclusive  of  the  other  woods  they  meutionedy  and 
of  which  they  could  not  form  any  estimate,  and  does  not  include 
ornamental  timber. 

Many  other  witnesses  were  ready,  and  would  have  been  adduced 
to  prove  the  abundance  of  oak  timber  fit  for  ship-building  in  other 
counties,  but  the  counsel  for  the  English  ship-builders  considered  the 

*  See  their  last  Report.       f  Sec  his  Work,  p.  31, 32, 
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case  in  this  respect  to  be  proved  beyood  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 
The  CQQDtie^  to  whicb  tbU  evidence  would  have  applied  are  Glouces- 
tershire, Shropshire,  Flintshire,  Montgomeryshire,  Derbyshire,  War« 
wickshire,  Worcestershire,  Cheshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Oxfordshire, 
frc.  Indeed,  the  witnesses  for  the  India  owners  corroborated  and 
confirmed  this  important  fact ! 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  quantity  of  oak  timber  re- 
quired for  boilding^e*  Indiamen  of  5^400  tons  in  the  river  Thames, . 
is  only  S,  100  loads  ^  namely, 

6,075  loads  of  40  feet  and  upwards,  meeting  55  feet. 
2i025  loads  of  timber,  at  80  feet  meeting. 

Total. . . ,  8,100  loads,  at  the  rate  of  a  load  and  a  half  of  timber  to  a 
ton,that  being  the  quantity  of  timber  allowed  to  a  ton 
for  ships  of  large  dimensions. 
Surely  so  small  a  quantity  of  large  timber  ought  not  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  allegation  that  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  the  building  of 
}arge  ships  in  this  country  from  the  scarcity  of  oak  timber.     It  is 
now,  however,  evident,  the  building  establishments  on  the  Thames 
cannot  be  maintained  unless  they  continue  to  have  intervening  em- 
ployment, namely,  the  building  of  large  ships  for  the  India  trade 
as  formerly,  for  it  is  alleged  they  are  not  to  build  any  more  large 
•hips  for  the  navy. 

Navy. 
To  shew  the  importance  of  the  private  ship-building  establishments 
to  the  empire,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  of  the  existing  navy 
on  the  7th  of  April,  1813,  the  following  ships  were  built  in  xbt 
private  yards : 

Third  rates 91 

Fourth 5 

Fifth. 100 

Sixth 51 

Sioops  rigged  as  ships 56 

Ditto  as  brigs 137 

Brigs  and  other  smaller  vessels    ..,, 197 

Total  ships  and  vessels  of  war  buih  in  the  private)  ♦    -^. 

yards    f 

Exclusive  of  the  repairs  of  the  navy,  which  have  on  great  and  press*- 
iog  emergencies  been  done  in  the  river  Thames,  especially  in  1 805, 
when  the  repairs  were  performed  within  a  shorter  period  of  time 
than  was  ever  known }  for  nine  ships  of  the  line  were  thoroughly 
repaired  and  sent  to  sea  in  less  than  four  months* 

Shipwrights  bred  in  the  Private  Yards,  and  now  employed  in  the 
King's  Yards. \ 
Men.  I  Apprentices  in  the  private 
Total  3,789  |  yards,  2,197 


Apprenticed  in  the  King'f 
yards,  1,592. 


*2of  Ij200tonteacb,3^fl000do.  do.        tP*229,ibid^ 
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AhsiracL'—Men. 

From  the  private  yards 2, 1 9/ 

From  the  king's  yards J  ,592*. 

Majority  from  the  private  yards 605  men. 

Revenue. 

The  effect  on  the  public  revenue  by  extending  the  cniployraent  of 
India- built  ship*!,  and  allowing  them  (for  the  purposes  of  the  trade 
io  and  from  India  and  China,  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  all  the 
intermediate  places  within  the  limits  of  thj  East  India  Company  s 
Charter)  the  privileges  of  British  registery,  is  apparent  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  evidence  of  Charles  Hampden  Tarner, 
Esq. 

**  What  is  the  average  nun^ber  of  ships  employed  by  the  company 
within  the  last  five  years  }f 

''From  sixteen  to  seventeen  ships  of  1000  to  1200  tons;  fourteen 
ships  from  700  to  1000  tons,  and  sixteen  ships  from  500  to  70O  tons  : 
Then,  supposing  those  ships  to  be  replaced  by  ships  from  this  coim- 
try,  or  supposing  them  to  be  annually  outfitted  in  this  country,  it 
would  require  1375  tons  of  hemp,  and  3300  barrels  of  tar  to  make 
J  650  tons  of  cordage,  which  is  the  quantity  required.  It  would 
require  170  tons  of 'flax,  and  50  tons  of  hemp  for  the  sail-cloth; 
and  there  are  a  variety  of  other  articles.  The  duly  paid  to  govemmerU 
upon  the  hemp  and  flax  would  be  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds  /" 

If  such  is  the  result  on  the  amount  of  the  tonnage  employed 
only  by  the  East  India  Company,  what  may  fairly  be  considered  the 
loss  of  revenue  on  the  quantity  of  tonnage  to  be  employed  generally 
in  the  trade  to  and  from  India,  it  being  evident  from  the  evidence  of 
Abel  Chapman,  Esq.  John  Pascal  Larkins,  Esq.*  and  others,  that  if 
India-built  ships  are  admitted  to  registry,  as  proposed  by  the  bill  now 
before  Parliament, §  the  India  trade  will  be  wholly  carried  on  in  them, 
and  not  in  home-built  ships  ;  thus  annihilating  at  once  the  hopes  of 
the  out-port  builders  as  well  as  of  those  in  the  port  of  London. 
The  East  India  Company. 

The  East  India  Company  have  evidently  a  powerful  inducement 
to  encourage  ship-building  in  India.  It  is  clearly  proved  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Morice,  one  of  their  chief  clerks,  who  was  examined 
by  Mr.  Harrison,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Harrison.  "  Have  you  known  any  instance  of  a  vessel  built 
in  Bombay  freighted  by  the  company  from  Bombay  to  China,  and 
from  China  home  ?;| 

**  No  :  I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  of  it. 

'' What  has  been  the  freight  that  has  been  paid  for  India-bailt 
vessels  that  have  brought  home  a  cargo  for  the  East  India  Company 
from  China  ? 

*  Navy  Office  Account,  dated  29  April,  1814. 
t  P.  47.  Ibid.     X  P.  HO.  Ibid.    §  P.  149.  Ibid.    II  P.  327.  Ibid. 
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''  It  has  varied,  I  think,  /rom  igh  to  16  guineas ;  that  is,  from 
Canton.  • 

•'  Have  the  East  India  Company  ever  freighted  vessels  from  Ben- 
gal or  Bombay  direct  to  England  of  that  description  without  letting 
them  go  to  Canton  first  ?  ' 

"  One  ship  they  have. 

"  What  vessel  was  that  ?  ^ 

•^  The  Castle  Huntley. 

*'  What  freight -did  they  pay  per  ton  for  that  vessel  ? 

"  To  the  best  of  ray  recollection  19I. 

"  Wai  that  a  vessel  chartered  to  begin  her  voyage  from  England  ? 

'*  She  was  built  at  Bengal  to  go  out  from  this  country   on  six 
voyages. 
*    Committee.     '^  Had  she  foil  freight  from  Canton  ? 

*'  From  Bengal  she  had  full  freight  5  she  was  fiilly  laden  by  the  com- 
pany. 

Mr,  Harrison.     ''  When  did  she  come  home  ? 

*'  She  came  home  in  1813. 

'^  Was  she  a  1200  ton  vessel  ? 

*'  She  was. 

'*  The  freight  on  that  amounts  to  between  tivo  and  three  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  ^ 

^'  Yes. 

'*  Then  am  I  to  understand  from  one  of  your  former  answers,  that 
the  freight  that  thia  vessel  earned  home  was  in  lieu  of  the  allowance 
that  would  have  been  given  to  the  same  vessel  if  she  had  been  built  in 
and  sailed  from  England  immediately  P 

'*  Undoubtedly." 

The  saving  to  the  East  India  Company  by  the  employment  of 
India-built  ships  is  thus  shewn  :  r 

The  average  rate  of  freight  paid  by  the  India  Com- 1  ,      J 

pany  on  a  British  built  ship  of  1 200tons,is  per  ton,  J 

The  freight  paid  by  the  Company  for  goods  brought  % 

to  England  in  an  India-built  ship  on  the  frst^    ^  19 

voyage  to  London  is  about,   per  ton,     -    -     i 


Difference  per  ton  in  favour  of,  or  a  saving  to  the  "i 

Company  of        -----  f         £       7 

Which  on  an  India-built  ship  of  1 200  tons  amounts  to,  £  20,400 
To  which  add  half  freight  on  300  tons  surplus  tonnage  £  2,400 
And  the  saving  of  allowance  for  War  Building  not^ 

paid  to  the  owners  of  India-built  ships,   for  aC       £    7,200 
ship  of  this  size,        .        -         -        -  V 


Actual  saving  or  profit  to  the  East  India  Com*-^ 
pany  on  the  first  voyage  only  to  England  of  an  I        £  30,000 
India-built  ahip,  -  -  -       -  J  
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Notwithstanding  the  adtaotage  to  the  dwnari  of  lodia-boilt  shipa 
of  tbis^n^  freight  to  London,  the  contract  freight  paid  by  the  Com- 
pany for  the  vabseqneDt  six  voyages  of  an  India^lritili  shh  is  the  same 
as  that  which  is  paid  for  BrUisk-bnuU  shipa,  namely,  from  £oglaDd 
to  India,  &c. 

The  advantages  of  the  owners  of  India-bniJt  ships  over  the  owners 
of  Bridib-bnilt  ships  are,  therefore,  socb  as  to  preclude  all  compe- 
tit'on,  unless  they  are  made  Kable  to  a  duty  on  their  arrival  in  the 
United  Kingdoai« 


The  effect  (if  the  Peace  on  the  Ship'huilding  interests  ofGretU  Briiidn. 
That  these  important  interests  are  not  likely  to  experience  any 
general  relief  by  the  ensuing  peace,  it  is  only  necessary  to  8<^  that 
immediately  after  the  war  the  following  ships  will  be  discharged. 

Ships.     I     Tonnage^ 
From  the  Transport  Service,        -        -       1^017     I     274,§75* 
And  from  the  service  of  the  Navy  Board,  29     |        3yias 

Total,       -       1,04(5     I    ^278, 128 


And  these  are  exdosive  of  the  small  vessels  belonging  to  the  crowfl^ 
which  are  usually  sold  at  the  termination  of  a  war.  The  whole  of 
this  enormous  tonnage  will,  therefore,  merge  in  the  general  trade  of 
the  country,  and  preclude  for  many  years  to  come  any  genml  ship- 
buildipg  in  Great-Britain.  ^ 

Of  the  probable  durability  of  these  ships,  it  is  only  requisite  to  qael« 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Feamall,t  the  surveyor  for  the  Transport  Bdtrd. 

''  You  are  acqua'mted  with  the  ships  ia  the  transport  service  ? 

''  Yes. 

V  What  is  the  proportita  of  those  ships  that  are  Hkely  to  come 
into  the  trade  of  the  country  ? 

*'  I  should  suppose  seven-eighths, 

"  What  is  the  condition  of  them  geoerallv  ? 

''  T^^  general  condition  of  the  6bjps  in  the  Transport  servtce  may 
be  said  to  be  good, 

"  Have  most  of  them  been  repaired  ? 

''  Many  of  them  have, 

*'  How  long  do  you  think  they  would  last  > 

A  new  ship  in  the  Transport  service  may  be  supposed  to  hutfimr^ 
and-'twenty  yeaxs, 

*'  U  that  the  natural  life  of  a  ship  > 

"  I  should  rather  imagine  it  is  in  the  Transport  Service. 

"  But  none  oi  those  transports  are  new  ships  ? 
Ksry^many  of  them  were  new,  having  only  performed  the  Toywe 
from  the  out  porte  to  the  river  lliames  to  be  taken  up  as  transporia." 

Under  all  these  ciroumsunces  it  is  the  optnioD  of  well  informed 
pracUcal  men,  tha^  unless  India-built  ships  are  so^cct  to  a  duty  on 

*  P.  75.  Ibid.  tP.ne.Ibid.. 
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tMrarrivah  in  tbe  UoUed  KiDgdom^  and4l*9  Clmia  inde  b,  in 
futiare,  to  be  carried  on  ia  British«built  ships ;  tbe  great  ship'-bailding 
establkhmeiDts  must  be  abandooed  from  the  want  of  eo^loymeot : 
Therefore^  the  opening  of  tbe  trade  to  India,  'instead  oi  being  aa 
advanti^  to  tbe  nation,  will  be  attended  with  the  most  itijurious  con- 
sequences, by  its  undermining  and  destroying  tbe  means  by  which  its 
oaval  pow(;r  has  hitherto  principally  been  maintained  and  supported. 

The  ship-builders  of  Great  Britain  presume  to  thixik,  they  have 
equal  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  government,  with 
this  linen  and  silk  manufacturers;  and,  therefore,  they  hope  toi 
equal  protection  will  be  extended  to  them.  The  political  objectiona 
to  the  b'Ul  now  before  Parliament  are  concisely,  but  impressively  stat- 
ed in  Mr.  Harrison's  speech,  a  correct  copy  of  which  was  given  iR 
our  hist  number. 


We  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  befoie  our  readers  the  following 
excellent  speech  of  Mr.  Canning  at  a  dinner  given  him  by  his  con- 
fitituents,  at  Liverpool,  in  the  month  of  January  last,  as  it  exhibits  a 
brief,  but  masterly  view  of  the  policy  which  led  to  the  present  pros* 
perous  state  of  public  affairs  |  and  exposes  the  futility  and  absurdity 
of  those  who  would  ascribe  this  state  to  a  change  of  principles  and 
of  policy. 

Gentlemkn, 

As  your  guest,  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  the  honourable  and 
ailbctionare  reception  which  you  have  given  me.  As  the  representative 
of  Liverpool,  I  am  most  happy  in  meeting  my  constituents  again, 
after  a  year's  experience  of  each'  other,  and  a  year's  separation :  a 
year,  the  most  eventful  in  the  annals  of  the  world  ;  and  comprising 
within  itself  such  a  series  of  stupendous  changes  as  might  have  filled 
the  history  of  an  age. 

Gentlemen,  you  nave  been  so  good  as  to  couple  with  my  name  the 
expression  of  your  acknowledgments  for  the  attention  which  I  have 
paid  to  the  interests  of  your  town.  You,  Gentlemen,  I  have  ne 
doubt,  recollect  the  terms  upon  winch  I  entered  into  your  service  5 
and  you  are  aware,  therefore,  that  1  claim  no  particular  acknowledge 
ment  at  your  hands  for  attention  to  the  interests  of  Liverpool,  impH* 
cated  as  they  are  with  the  general  interests  of  the  country.  I  trust  at 
the  same  time  that  I  have  not  been  wanting  to  all  or  to  any  of  you,  ia 
matters  of  local  or  individual  concern.  But  I  should  not  do  fairly  by  ytm 
if  I  were  not  to  taketh  s  opportunity  of  saying,  that  a  service  (which 
certainly  I  will  not  pretend  to  describe  as  without  some  burthen  in 
itself)  has  been  made  light  to  me,  beyond  all  example,  by  that  institu* 
tiOii  which  your  munificence  and  provident  care  have  establijshed-^I 
mean  the  office  in  London  through  which  your  correspondence  with 
your  Members  is  now  carried  on.  I  had  no  preCemton,  Grentlemen,  to 
this  singular  mark  of  your  consideration :  but  neither  will  it,  I  hope, 
be  thought  preiumptuoos  in  me  to  confisss,  that  I  might  not  have  beeii 
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able  to  discharge  the  service  which  I  owe  yon  in  a  way  which  woald 
have  satisfied  my  own  feelings  as  well  as  yours  ;  that  I  might,  in  spite 
of  all  my  endeavours,  have  been  guilty  of  occasional  omissions,  if  I 
had  not  been  provided  with  some  such  mediutn  of  communication 
with  my  con^uiuents.  Of  an  absent  and  meritorious  individual,  it  is 
as  pleasing  as  it  is  just  to  speak  well:  and  I  do  no  more  than  justice  to 
the  Gentleman  whom  you  have  appointed  to  conduct  the  office  in  ques- 
tion, (with  whom  I  had  no  previous  acquaintancei)in  bearing  public  tes- 
timony to  his  merit}  and  in  assuring  you  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  one  who  would  surpass  him  in  zeal,  intelligence  and  indus« 
try. 

Having  dispatched  what  it  was  necessary  forme  to  say  on  these  points, 
I  know,  Gentlemen,  that  it  is  your  wish,  and  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty, 
that  I  should  now  proceed  to  communicate  to  you  my  sentiments  on 
the  state  of  public  affairs,  with  the  same  frankness  which  has  hitherto 
distinguished  all  our  intercourse  with  each  other.  Gentlemen,  that  duty 
is  one  which  it  does  not  now  require  any  effort  of  courage  to  perform. 
To  exhort  to  sacrifices,  to  stimulate  toeiertion,  to  shame  despondency, 
to  divert  from  untimely  concession,  is  a  duty  of  a  sterner  sort,  which 
you  found  me  not  backward  to  discharge,  at  a  period  when,  from  the 
shortness  of  our  acquaintance,  I  was  uncertain  whether  my  freedom 
might  not  offend  you.  My  task  of  to-d<iy  is  one  at  which  no  maa 
can  take  offence.  It  is  to  mingle  my  congratulations'  with  your  re- 
joicings on  the  events  which  have  passed  and  are  passing  In  the  world. 

Grentlemen,  if  in  contemplating  events  so  widely  (I  had  almost 
said  so  tremendously)  important,  it  be  pardonable  to  turn  one's  view 
for  a  moment  to  local  and  partial  considerations,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  observe  that,  while  to  Great  Britain,  while  to  all  Europe,  while  to 
the  world  and  to  posterity,  the  events  which  have  recently  taken 
place  are  matter  of  unbounded  and  universal  joy,  there  is  no  collec- 
tion of  individuals  who  are  better  entitled  than  the  company  now  as- 
sembled in  this  room  (in  great  part  I  presume  identically  the  same, 
and  altogether  representing  the  same  interests  and  feelings,  as  that  of 
which  I  took  leave  in  this  room  about  fourteen  months  ago,)  to  exult 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  and  to  derive  from  it,  in  addition  to  their 
share  of  the  general  joy,  a  distinct  and  special  satisfaction. 

We  cannot  forget.  Gentlemen,  the  sinister  omens  and  awful  predic- 
tions under  which  We  met  and  parted  in  October,  1812.  The  penalty 
denounced  upon  you  for  ydur  election  of  me  was  embarrassment  to 
the  rich,  and  famine  to  the  poor.  I  was  warned  that  when  I  should 
return  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  my  constituents,  I  should  find 
the  grass  growing  in  your  streets.  In  spite  of  that  denunciation  you 
did  me  the  honour  to  elect  me  ^  in  spite  of  that  warning  I  venture  to 
meet  you  here  again.  It  must  be  fairly  confessed  that  this  is  not  the 
season  of  the  year  to  estimate  correctly  the  amount  of  superfluous 
and  unprofitable  vegetation  wjth  which  your  streets  may  be  teeming  j 
but  without  presun^ing  to  limit  the  power  of  productive  nature,  it  is 
at  least  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  fields  have  not  been  starved  to 
elothe  your  quays  with  verdure  5  that  it  is  not  by  econonxizing  in  the 
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scantiness  of  the  harvest  that  nahire  has  reserved  her  vigour  for  the 
pastures  of  your  Exchange. 

But,  gendemen,  I  am  sure  you  feel  with  me  that  these  are  topics 
which  1  treat  with  levity,  only  because  they  are  not,  nor  were  at  the 
lime  when  they  were  seriously  urged,  susceptible  of  a  serious  argu* 
roent :  they  did  not  furnish  grounds  on  which  any  man  would  rest 
his  appeal  to  your  favour,  or  on  which  your  choice  of  any  man  could 
be  justified.  If  I  hnve  condescended  to  revert  to  them  at  all,  it  is  be^ 
cause  I  would  leave  none  of  those  recollections  untouched  which  the 
comparison  of  our  last  meeting  with  the  present  I  know  suggests  to 
your  minds  as  well  as  to  my  own  ;  and  because  I  would,  so  far  as  in 
me  lies,  endeavour  to  banish  from  all  future  use,  by  exposing  their 
absurdity,  topics  which  are  calculated  only  to  mislead  and  to  inflame. 
That  the  seasons  would  have  mn  their  appointed  course,  that  the  sun 
would  have  shone  with  as  genial  a  warmth,  and  the  showers  would 
have  f^illen  with  as  fertilizing  a  moisture,  if  you  had  not  chosen  me  for 
your  representative,  is  an  admission  which  I  make  without  much  ap- 
prehension of  the  con?:equence.  Nor  ^o  I  wish  you  to  believe  that 
your  choice  of  any  other  than  me  would  have  delayed  the  return  of 
your  prosperity,  or  prevented  the  revival  of  your  comnnerce. 

I  make  these  admissions,  gentlemen,  without  fear,  so  far  as  con« 
cerns  the  choice  between  individuals.  But  I  do  not  admit  that  it  was 
equally  indifferent  upon  what  principles  that  choice  should  be  deter- 
mined. I  do  not  admit  that  if  the  principles  which  it  was  then  recom* 
inended  to  you  to  countenance  had  unfortunately  prevailed  in  parlia- 
ment, and  through  the  authority j)f  parliament  had  been  introduced 
into  the  counsels  of  the  country,  they  would  not  have  interfered 
with  fatal  operation,  not  indeed  to  arrest  the  bounty  of  Providence, 
to  turn  back  the  course  of  the  seasons,  and  to  blast  the  fertility  of  the 
earth,  but  to  stop  that  current  of  political  events,  which,  "taken  at 
the  flood,*'  has  placed  England  at  the  head  of  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  had  met  you  here  again  on  this  day  in  a 
State  of  public  affairs  as  doubtful  as  that  in  which  we  took  leave 
of  each  other,  if  confederated  nations  had  been  still  arrayed 
against  this  country,  and  the  balance  of  Europe  still  trembling 
in  the  scale,  I  should  not  have  kesitated  now,  as  I  did  not  hesitate 
then,  to  declare  my  decided  and  unalterable  opinion,  that  persever- 
ance, under  whatever  difHculties,  under  whatever  privations,  afforded 
tlie  only  chance  of  prosperity  to  you,  because  the  only  chance  of 
safety  to  your  country  >  and  the  only  chance  of  safety  to  the  countrj, 
because  the  only  chance  of  deliverance  to  Europe.  Grentlemen,  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  address  you  now  in  the  tone  of  triumph,  if  I 
bad  not  addressed  you  then  in  that  of  exhortation.  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  appear  before  you  shouting  in  the  train  of  success,  if  I 
bad  not  looked  you  in  the  face  and  encouraged  you  to  patience 
under  difficulties.  It  is  because  my  acquaintance  with  you  com« 
menced  in  times  t>f  peril  and  embarrassment,  and  because  I  then  nei- 
ther flattered  nor  deceived  you,  that  I  now  not  only  offer  to  yoa  my 
congratulations,  but  put  in  my  claim  to  yours,  on  the  extinction  of 
that  perils  on  the  termination  of  that  embarrassment,  and  on  the  glo* 
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T10U8  issue  to  which  exertion  and  endurance  have  blrought  that  great 
struggle  in  whfch  our  honour  and  our  happiness  were  involved. 

Gentlemen,  during  the  course  ef  a  political  life,  nearly  coeval  with 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  I  have  never  given  one  vote,  I  have 
never  uttered  one  sentiment,  which  had  not  for  its  object  the  cOd- 
summation  now  happily  within  our  view. 

I  am  not  ashamed, — and  it  is  not  nnpleasing  or  onprofitable— >to 
look  bnck  upon  the  dangers  which  we  have  pa^ed,  and  to  comparo 
them  with  the  scene  which  now  lies  before  us.  We  behold  a  Country 
inferior  in  population  to  most  of  her  Continental  neighbours,  bi^ 
multiplying  her  faculties  and  resources  by  her  own  activity  and  cn- 
ierprize,  by  the  vigour  of  her  constitution,  and  by  t)>e  good  sense  of 
her  people,  we  behold  her,  after  standing  up  against  a  formidable  foe^ 
throughout  a  contest  in  the  course  of  which  every  one  of  her  allies^ 
and  at  times  all  of  them  together^  have  fainted  and  failed— -nay,  have 
been  driven  to  combine  with  the  enemy  against  her— w<^  behold  her 
at  this  moment  rallying  the  nations  of  Europe  to  one  point,  and  lead- 
ing  them  to  decisive  victory. 

If  such  a  picture  were  merely  the  bright  vision  of  speculative  phi- 
losophy, if  it  were  presented  to  us  in  the  page  of  the  history  of  an- 
cient times,  it  would  stir  and  warm  the  heart.  But,  gentlemen,  this 
Country  is  our  own  ;  and  what  must  be  the  feelings  which  arise  od 
such  a  review  in  the  bosom  of  every  son  of  that  CoUtitry  ?  What 
must  be  the  feelings  of  a  Community  such  as  I  am  now  addressing, 
which  constitutes  no  insignificant  part  of  the  streiigth  of  the  nation 
so  described  ;-t- which  has  sobered  largely  in  her  privations,  and  maj 
hope  to  participate  proportionably  in  her  reward  >  What  (I  may  be 
permitted  to  add)  must  be  the  fbelings  of  one  who  is  chosen  to  repre- 
sent that  community,  and  who  finds  himself  in  that  honourable^ta- 
tion  at  the  moment  of  triumph^  only  because  he  discountenanced 
despair  in  the  moment  of  despondency  ? 

Gentlemen,  from  the  contemplation  of  a  spectacle  so  mighty  and 
magnificent  as  this,  I  should  disdain  to  torn  aside  to  the  controversies 
of  party.  Of  principles,  however,  it  is  impossible  not  to  say  some^ 
thing,  because  pur  triumph  would  be  incomplete,  and  its  blessings 
might  be  transient,  if  we  could  be  led  astray  by  any  sophistry,— if  we 
could  consent  in  a  sort  of  compromise  of  common  joy — to  forget,  or 
misstate  the  causes  from  which  that  triumph  has  sprung.  All  of  one 
mind,  I  trust  and  believe,  we  are,  in  exulting  at  the  success  of  our 
country  ^  all  of  one  mind,  I  trust,  we  now  are  throughout  this  land, 
10  determining  to  persevere,  if  need  be,  in  strenuous  exertion  to  pro- 
aecate,  and  1  hope  to  perfect,  the  great  work  so  happily  in  progress. 
But  we  know  that  there  are  some  of  those  who  share  most  heartily  ia 
the  public  exultation,  who  yet  ascribe  the  eftcts,  which  happily  can- 
not be  disputed,  to  causes  which  may  justly  be  denied.  No  tenderness 
to  disappointed  prophecies,  gentlemen,  ought  to  indiace  us  thus  to  dis- 
connect effect  and  cause.  It  leads  to  errors  which  might  be  dai^ger- 
ous,  if  unwarily  adopted,  and  generally  received. 
We  have  heard,  for  instance,  that  the  war   has  now  been  soc^^ 
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cestfu]»  betaose  the  principles  on  which  the  war  was  undertaken 
hare  been  renoonced  j  that  we  are  at  length  blessed  with  victory 
because  we  have  thrown  away  the  banner  under  which  we  entered 
into  the  contest ;  that  the  contest  was  commenced  with  one  set  of 
principles,  but  that  the  issue  has  been  happily  brought  about  by  the 
adoption  of  another.  GSentlemen,  I  know  of  no  such  change.  If 
we  have  succeeded,  it  has  not  been  by  the  renunciation,  but  by  the 
prosecution,  of  our  principles  ;  if  we  have  succeeded,  it  has  not 
been  by  adopting  new  maxims  of  policy,  but  by  upholding,  under 
all  varieties  of  difficulty  and  discouragement,  old  established,  in- 
^oiable  principles  of  conduct. 

We  are  told,  that  this- war  has  of  late  become  a  t£?ar  o/'/Acpw^p/f; 
and  that  by  the  operation  of  that  change  alone  the  power  of  imperial 
France  has  been  baffled  and  overcome.  Nations,  it  is  said,  have  at 
length  made  common  cause  with  their  sovereigns,  in  a  contest  which, 
heretofore,  had  been  a  contest  of  sovereigns  only.  Gentlemen,  the 
fact  of  the  change  might  be  admitted  without  therefore  admitting 
the  argument.  It  does  not  follow,  that  the  people  were  not  at  alt 
times  equally  interested  in  the  war,  (as  those  who  think  as  I  do  have 
always  contended  that  they  were,)  because  it  may  be  and  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  people,  in  ihany  countries,  were  for  a  time  de- 
laded.  They  who  argue  against  us,  say,  thatjariing  interests  have 
been  reconciled.  We  say,  that  gross  delusions  have  been  removed. 
Both  admit  the  fact,  that  sovereigns  and  their  people  are  identified. 
But  they  who  contend  that  this  has  been  effected  by  change  of  prin« 
ctples,  let  them  specify  the  change.  What  change  of  principles  or 
of  government  has  taken  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe  ?  We 
are  the  best  judges  of  ourselves — what  change  has  tnken  place  here  ? 
Is  the  constitution  other  than  it  was  when  we  were  told,  (as  we 
often  were  told  in  the  bad  rimes,)  that  it  was  a  doubt  if  it  were  worth 
defending  ?  Is  the  constitution  other  than  it  was,  when  we  were 
warned  that  peace  on  any  t^rms  must  be  made,  as  the  osily  hope 
o(  saving  it  from  popular  indignation  and  popular  reform  ? 

There  is  yet  anothet  question  to  be  asked.  By  what  power, 
io  what  part  of  the  world,  has  that  final  blow  been  struck,  which 
has  smitten  the  tyrant  to  the  ground  ?  I  suppose,  by  some  en- 
lightened republic  ;  by  some  recently  regenerated  government  of 
pure  philanthropy  and  uncorrupted  virtue^;  I  suppose,  by  some  nation 
which.  In  the  excess  of  popular  freedom,  considers  even  a  represen- 
tative system  as  defective,  unless  each  individual  interferes  directly 
in  the  national  concerns  ;  some  nation  of  enlightened  patriots,  every 
mais  of  whom  is  a  politician  in  the  caffee*house,  as  well  as  in  the 
senate  ^-^I  suppose  it  is  from  some  such  government  as  this  that  the 
cenqueror  of  autocrats,  the  sworn  destroyer  of  monarchical  England, 
has  met  his  doom.  I  look  ihfough  the  European  world,  gentlenoen, 
in  vain  \  I  find  there  no  such  august  community.  But  in  anojther 
heoiiapfaere  I  do  find  such  a  one,  which  no  doubt  must  be  the  poli* 
.tical  David  by  whom  the  Qotiah  of  Europe  has  been  brought  down. 
What  is  the  name  of  that  glorious  republic  to  which  the  gratitude  of 
Saropelieteraally  duo  I  which,  firom  its  innate  hatred  to  tyranny^ 
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has  so  perse veri ugly  exerted  itself  to  liberate  the  worW,  at>d  at  last 
has  successfully  closed  the  contest  ?  Alas  !  gentlemen,  such  a  re- 
public I  do  indeed  find  ;  but  I  find  it  enlisied,  and  (God  be  thanked  ]) 
enlisted  alone,  under  the  banner  of  the  despot. — But  where  was  the 
blow  struck  ?  Where  ?  Alas  for  theory  !--In  the  wilds  of  des- 
potic Russia.  It  was  followed  up  on  the  plains  of  Leipzig — by  Rus- 
sian, Prussian,  and  Austrian  arms. 

But  let  me  not  be  mistaken.  Do  I  therefore  mean  to  contend — 
do  I  therefore  give  to  our  antagonists  in  the  argument  the  advantage 
of  ascribing  to  us  the  base  tenet— that  an  absolute  monarchy  is  bet- 
ter than  a  free  government  ? — God  forbid  !  What  I  mean  is  this— - 
that  in  appreciating  the  comparative  excellence  of  political  institutions, 
iu  estimating  the  force  of  national  spirit,  and  tlie  impulses  of  national 
feeling,  it  is  idle— it  is  mere  pedantry — to  overlook  the  affections  of 
nature.  The  order  of  nature  could  not  subsist  among  mankind,  if 
there  were  not  an  insiinctive  patriotism  ;  I  do  not  say  unconnected 
with»  but  prior  and  paramount  to,  the  desire  of  political  melioration. 
If  may  be  very  wrong  that  it  should  be  so.  I  cannot  help  it.  Our 
business  is  with  fact.  And,  surely,  it  is  not  to  be  regretted  that 
tyrants  and  conquerors  should  have  learned,  from  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perieoce^  that  the  first  coasidefation  suggested  to  the  inhabitant  of  any 
country  by  a  foreign  invasion,  is  not— whether  the  political  con- 
stitution of  the  state  be  faultlessly  perfect  or  not  ; — but— ^whether 
the  altar  at  which  he  has  worshipped,  whether  the  home  in  which 
he  has  dwelt  from  his  infancy,  whether  his  wtf(i  and  bis  children, 
whether  the  tombs  of  his  forefathers,  whether  the  palace  of  the 
sovereign  under  whom  he  was  born,  and  to  whom  he  therefore  owes, 
(or,  if  it  must  be  so  stated,  fancies  that  he  therefore  owes)  allegiance 
— shall  be  abandoned  to  violence  and  profanation  ? 

That,  in  the  infancy  of  the  French  Revolution,  many  cations 
in  Europe  were  unfortunately  led  to  believe  and  to  act  upon  a  dif- 
ferent persuasion,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  that  whole  countries  were 
over-run  by  reforming  conquerors,  and  flattered  themselves  with 
being  proselytes  till  they  found  themselves  victims.  Even  in  this 
country,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  have  been  times  when  we  have 
been  called  upon  to  consider  whether  there  were  not  sonoething  at 
home  which  must  be  mended  before,  we  could  hope  to  repel  a  foreign 
invader  with  success. 

Gentlemen  it  is  fortunate  for  the  world  that  this  question  should 
have  been  tried,  if  I  may  so  say,  to  a  disadvantage  j  that  it  should 
have  been  tried  in  countries  where  no  man  in  his  senses  will  say  that 
the  frame  of  political  society  is  such  as,  according  to  the  most  mode- 
rate principles  of  regulated  freedom,  it  ought  to  be  5  where,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  without  liazarding  the  imputation  of  being  myself  a 
visionary  reformer,— political  society  is  not  such,  as,  after  the  suc- 
cesses of  this  W9r,  and  from  the  happy  contagion  of  the  example  of 
Great  Britain,  it  is  sure  gradually  to  become.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
world  that  this  question  should  have  been  tried  on  its  own  merits ;  ' 
that  after  twenty  years  of  controversy  we  should  be  authorised  by  on^ 
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doubted  results  To  revert  to  nature  and  to  truth  5  and  to  disentangle 
the  genuine  feelings  of  the  heart  from  the  obstructions  which  a  cold, 
presumptuous,  generalizing  philosophy  had  wound  around  them. 

'  One  of  the  most  delightful  poets  of  this  countrj,  iu  describing 
the  various  proportions  of  natural  blessings  and  advantages  dispensed 
by  Providence  to  the  various  nations  of  Europe,  turns  from  the  luxu- 
riant plains  and  cloudless  skies  of  Italy  to  the  rugged  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  and  inquires  whether  there  also— in  those  barren  and 
stormy  regionS"-the  '*  patriot  passion"  is  found  equally  imprinted. on 
the'heart  ?  He  decides  the  question  truly  in  the  affirmative  5  and 
he  says  of  the  inhabitant  of  those  bleak  wilds — 

''  Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms. 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms  j 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest. 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  raolher's  breast. 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar 
But  bind  him  10  his  native  mountains  more.'* 

What  Goldsmith  thus  beautifully  applied  to  the  physical  varieties 
of  soil  and  climate,  has  been  found  no  less  true  with  respeqt  to  poll- 
tical  institutions.  A  sober  desire  of  improvement,  a  rational  endea- 
vour to  redress  error,  and  to  correct  imperfection  in  the  political 
frame  of  human  society,  are  not  only  natural  but  laudable  in  man. 
But  it  is  well  that  it  should  have  been  shown  by  irrefragable  proof, 
that  these  sentiments,  even  where  most  strongly  and  most  justly  felt, 
supersede  not  that  devotion  to  native  soil,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
national  independence.  And  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  understood 
and  remembered,  that  the  spirit  of  national  independence  alone, 
groused  where  it  had  slumbered,  enlightened  where  it  had  been  de- 
luded, and  kindled  into  enthtisiasm  By  the  insults  and  outrages  of  an 
all-grasping  invader,  has  been  found  sufficient,  without  internal 
changes,  and  compromises  of  sovereigns  or  governments  with  their 
people,  without  relaxations  of  allegiance,  and  abjurations  of  autho- 
rity, to  animate,  as  with  one  pervading  foul,  the  different  nations  of 
the  continent  5  to  combine,  as  into  one  congenial  mass,  their  various 
feelings,  passions,  prejudices  j  to  direct  these  concentrated  energies, 
with  one  impulse,  against  the  common  tyrant,  and  to  shake,  (and, 
may  we  not  hope  ?  to  overthrow)  the  Babel  of  his  iniquitous  power. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  another  argument  more  peculiarly  relating  to 
our  own  country,  which  has,  at  times,  been  interposed  to  discourage 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  That  this  country  is  sufficient  to  its 
own  defence,  sufficient  to  its  own  happiness,  sufHcient  to  its  own 
independence  $  and  that  the  complicated  combinations  of  continental 
policy  are  always  hazardous  to  our  interests,  as  well  as  burthensome 
to  our  means,  has  been,  at  several  periods  of  the  war,  a  favourite  doc« 
trine,  not  only  with  those  who,  for  other  reasons,  wished  to  embarrasft 
the  measures  of  the  government,  but  with  men  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened minds,  of  the  most  benevolent  views,  and  the  most  ardent 
zeal  for  the  interests  as  well  as  the  honour  of  their  country.    May  we 
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not  flatter  ourselres  that  upon  this  point  rfao  experience  has  decided 
io  fflvour  of  the  course  of  policy  which  has  been  actually  pursued. 

Can  any  man  now  look  back  upon  the  trial  which  we  have  gone 
through,  and  maintain  that,  at  any  period  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
the  plan  of  insulated  policy  could  have  been  adopted,  without  having, 
in  the  event,  at  this  day,  proatrated  England  at  the  foot  of  ia  conque- 
TOT?  Great,  indeed,*  ha»  been  the  call  upon  our  exertions  5  great, 
indeed,  has  been  the  drain  upon  our  resources  i  long  and  wearisome 
has  the  struggle  been,  and  late  is  the  moment  at  which  peace  if 
brought  within  our  read)  :  but  even  though  the  difficulties  of  the  con- 
test may  have  l)een  enhanced,  and  its  duration  protracted  by  it,  yet 
is  there  any  man  who  seriously  doubts  whether  the  having  associated 
our  destinies  with  the  destinies  of  other  nations,  be  or  be  not  that 
which,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  has  eventually  secured  the 
safety  of  all  ? 

It  is  at  the  moment  when  such  a  trial  has  cofne  to  As  issue,  that 
it  is  fair  to  ask  of  those  who  have  suffered  under  the  pressure  of  pro- 
tracted  exertion,  (and  of  whom  rather  than  of  those  who  are  assepi- 
bled  around  me,  for  by  whom  have  such  privations  been  felt  more 
•ensibly  ?)  it  is  now,  I  say,  the  time  to  ask  whether,  at  any  former 
period  of  the  contest,  such  a  peace  could  have  beeti  made,  as  would, 
at  once,  have  guarded  the  national  interests,  and  corresponded  with 
the  national  character  ?  I  address  myself  now  to  such  persons  only 
as  think  the  character  of  a  nation  an  essential  part  of  its  strength, 
and  consequently  of  its  safety.  But  if,  among  persons  of  that  de- 
scription, there  be  one  who,  with  all  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  his 
country,  has  yet,  at  times,  been  willing  to  abandon  the  contest  in 
mere  weariness  and  despair,  of  such  a  man  I  would  ask,  whether 
he  can  indicate  the  period  at  which  he  now  wishes  that  such  an  aban- 
donment had  been  consented  to  by  the  government  and  the  parliament 
of^  Great  Britain  ? 

Is  it  when  the  Continent  was  at  peace;  when  looking  upon  the 
map  of  Eufope  you  saw  one  mighty  and  connected  system,  one  great 
luminary  with  his  attendant  satellites  circulating  around  him  ;  at  that 
period  could  this  (Country  have  made  peace,  and  have  remained  at 
peace  for  a  twelvemonth  }  What  is  the  answer }  Why,  that  the  ex- 
periment was  tried.     The  result  was  the  renewal  of  the  war. 

Was  it  at  a  later  period,  when  the  continental  system  had  been  es- 
tablished }  when  two-thirds  of  the  ports  of  Europe  were  shut  against 
you  i  when  but  a  single  link  was  wanting  to  bind  the  continent  in  a 
circling  chain  of  iron,  which  should  exdude  you  from  intercourse 
with  other  nations  ?  At  that  moment  peace  was  most  earnestly  re« 
commended  to  you  $  at  that  moment.  Gentlemen,  I  first  came  among 
you  5  at  that  moment  I  ventured  to  recommend  to  you  perseverance, 
patient  perseverance  ;  and  to  express  a  hope  that  by  the  more  strain  of 
an  unnatural  efibrt,  the  massive  bonds  imposed  upon  the  nations  of  the 
continent,  might,  at  no  distant  period,  burst  asunder.  I  was  heaid 
by  you  with  indulgence,  I  know  not  whether  with  conviction.  Bw 
is  it  now  to  be  regretted  that  we  did  not,  at  that  moment,  yield  ttt 
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the  pTMsare  of  oor  wants,  or  our  fears  ?  What  has  been  the  issM  ? 
The  cootinental  system  was  completed,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Eussia,  in  the  year  1812*  In  that  year  the  pressure  upon  this  country 
was  undoubtedly  painful.  Had  we  yielded,  the  system  would  have 
been  immortal.  We  persevered ;  and,  before  the  conclusion  of  ano- 
ther year,  the  system  was  at  an  end  ;  at  an  end,  as  all  schemes  of 
vtdleoce  naturally  terminate,  not  by  a  mild  and  gradual  decay,  such  as 
waits  upon  a  regular  and  well  spent  life,  but  by  sudden  dissolution ; 
at  an  end,  like  the  breaking  up  of  a  w'mters  frost.  But  yesterday  the 
whole  continent,  like  a  mighty  plain  covered  with  one  mass  of  ice, 
presented  to  the  view  a  drear  expanse  of  barren  uniformity  ;  to-day 
the  breath  of  heaven  unbinds  the  earth  ;  the  streams  begin  to  flow 
i^ain,  and  the  intercourse  of  human  kind  revives. 

Can  we  regret  that  we  did  not,  like  the  fainting  traveller,  lie  dowa 
Id  rest,  but  indeed  to  perisb,  under  the  severity  of  that  inclement  sea- 
aon  ?  (fid  we  not  more  wisely  to  bear  up,  and  to  wait  the  change  ? 
Gentlemen,  I  have  said  that  I  should  be  ashamed,  and  in  truth  I 
should  be  so,  to  address  you  in  the  language  of  exultation,  if  it  wero 
merely  for  the  indulgence,  however  legitimate,  of  an  exuberant  and 
ungovernable  joy.  But  they  who  have  suffered  great  privations  have 
a  claim  not  merely  to  consolation,  but  to  something  more.  They  are 
justly  to  be  compensated  for  what  they  have  undergone,  or  lost,  or  ha« 
sardied,  by  the  contemplation  of  what  they  have  gained. 

We  have  gained  then  a  rank  and  authority  in  Europe  such  as  for  the 
life  of  the  longest  liver  of  those  who  now  hear  roe,  must  place  this 
Country  upon  an  eminence  which  no  probable  reverses  can  shake. 
We  have  gained,  or  rather  we  have  recovered,  a  splendour  of  military 
glory  which  places  us  by  the  side  of  the  greatest  military  nations  ia 
the  world.  At  the  beginning  of  this  war,  while  there  was  not  a 
British  bosom  that  did  not  beat  with  rapture  at  the  exploits  of  our 
navy,  there  were  few  who  would  not  have  been  contented  to  com- 
promise for  that  reputation  alone ;  to  claim  the  sea  as  exclusively  our 
province,  and  to  leave  to  France  and  the  other  Continental  Powers  the 
atruggleforsuperiority  by  land.  That  fabled  Deity(a^are  of  Nep^ 
tune)  whom  I  see  pourtrayed  upon  the  wall,  was  considered  as  the  ex- 
clusive patron  of  British  prowess  in  battle  $  but  in  seeming  accordance 
with  the  beautiful  fiction  of  ancient  mythology,  our  Neptune,  in  the 
heat  of  contest,  smote  the  earth  with  his  trident,  and  up  sptang^  tho 
fiery  war-horse,  the  emblem  of  miliury  power. 

Let  Portugal,  now  led  to  the  pursuit  of  her  flying  conquerors,— 
let  liberated  Spain,— let  France  invaded  in  her  turn  by  those  whom 
she  bad  over-run  or  menaced  by  invasion,  attest  the  triumphs  of  the 
army  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  equality  of  her  military  with  hec 
naval  fame  ?  And  let  those,  who  even  after  the.  triumphs  of  the 
I^insula  had  begun,  while  they  admitted  that  we  had  indeed 
wounded  the  giant  in  the  heel,  still  deemed  the  rest  of  his  huge 
frame  invulnerable  ; — let  them  now  behold  him  reeling  under  the 
blows  of  united  nations,  and  acknowledge  at  onoe  the  might  of 
British  arms  and  the  force  of  British  example  I 
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GeDtlemen,  1  do  not  say  that  these  are  considciHtioni  with  a  view 
to  which  the  war,  if  otherwise  termioable,  ought  to  have  been 
purposely  protracted  : — but  I  say^  that  u|K)n  the  retrospect,  we 
have  good  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  war  was  not  closed  iogloriously 
and  insecurely ;  when  the  latier  events  of  it,  have  been  such  as  havt 
established  our  security  by  our  glory. 

I  say  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  that,  during  the  period  when  th« 
continent  was  prostrate  before  France,  that  especially  during  the  period 
When  the  continental  system  was  in  force,  we  did  not  shrink  from  the 
struggle  ;  that  we  did  not  make  peace  for  the  present  and  rooroentary 
ease,  onmindfol  of  the  pernaanent  safety  and  greatness  of  this 
country ;  that  we  did  not  leave  unsolved  the  momentous  questions 
whether  this  country  could  maintain  itself  against  France,  unaided 
and  alone  5 — or  with  the  continent  divided — or  with  the  continent 
combined  against  it ; — whether  when  the  wrath  of  the  tyrant 
of  the  Furopean  world  was  kindled  against  us  with  seven-fold  fury, 
we  could  or  could  not  walk  unharmed  and  unfettered  through  the 
flames? 

I  say  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  throughout  this  more  than 
Punic  war,  in  which  it  has  so  often  been  the  pride  of  our  enemy 
to  represent  herself  as  the  Rome,  and  England  as  the  Carthage  of 
modern  times,  with  at  least  this  colour  for  the  comparison,  that 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  modem  Carthage  has  uniformly  beea 
|n*oclaimed  to  t>e  indispensable  to  the  greatness  of  her  rival}— we 
have,  I  say,  reason  to  rejoice  that,  unlike  our  assigned  prototype^ 
we  have  not  been  diverted  by  internal  dissensions,  from  the  vigorous 
support  of  a  vital  struggle ;  that  we  have  not  suffered  distress  nor 
clamour'to  distract  our  counsels,  or  to  check  the  exertions  of  our 
firms. 

Gentlemen,  for  twenty  years  that  I  have  sat  ib  Parliament, 
I  have  been  an  advocate  of  the  war.  You  knew  this,  when 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  choose  me  as  your  representative. 
I  then  told  you  that  I  was  the  advocate  of  the  war,  be- 
cause I  was  a  lover  of  peace  i  but  of  a  peace  that  should  be  the 
fruit  of  honourable  exertion—a  peace  that  should  have  a  character 
of  dignity — a  peace  that  shoukl  be  worth  preserving,  and  should  be 
likely  to  endure.  I  confess  I  was  not  sanguine  enough  at  that  time 
to  hope  that  1  should  so  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  justifying  my 
professions.  But  I  know  not  why,  six  weeks  hence,  such  a  peace 
should  not  be  made  as  England  may  not  only  be  glad  but  proud  to 
ratify.  Not  such  a  peace,  Gentlemen,  as  that  of  Amiens, — a  shoit 
and  feverish  interval  of  unrefreshing  repose.  During  that  peaco 
which  of  you  went,  or  sent  a  son,  to  Paris,  who  did  not 
feel  or  learn,  that  an  Englishman  appeared  in  France  shorn  of  the 
dignity  of  his  country; — with  the  mien  of  a  suppliant,  and  the  con- 
scious prostration  of  a  man  who  bad  consented  to  purchase  his  gaia 
or  his  ease  by  submij^sion  !  But  let  a  peace  be  n>ade  to-morrow,  such 
«s  the  allies  have  now  the  power  to  dictate  >  and  the  meanest  of  the 
subjects  of  this  kingdom,  shall  not  walk  the  streeu  of  Paris  wiihoot 
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being  pointed  out  as  the  compatriot  of  Wellington  j  as  one  of  that 
Nation,  whose  firmness  and  perseverence  have  humbled  France  and 
rescued  Europe. 

Is  there  any  man,  that  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom,  who  does  not  find 
in  the  contemplation  of  this  contrast  alone  a  recompence  tor  the 
struggles  and  the  sufferings  of  years  ? 

But,  Gentlemen,  the  doing  right  is  not  only  the  most  honourable 
course  of  action  ;  it  is  also  the  most  profitable  in  its  result.  At  any 
former  period  of  the  war,  the  independence  of  almost  all  the  other 
countries  our  allies,  would  have  been  to  be  purchased  with  sacrifices 
profusely  poured  out  from  the  lap  of  British  victory.  Not  a  throne 
to  be  re-established— not  a  province  to  be  evacuated — not  agarrisoa 
to  be  withdrawn— but  this  country  would  have  had  to  make 
codipensation,  but  of  her  conquests,  for  the  concessions  obtained 
from  the  enemy.  Now,  happily,  this  work  is  already  done,  either 
by  our  efforts,  or  to  our  hands.  The  Peninsula  free  ;  the  awful  com- 
inonweallh  of  European  Stales  already  in  a  great  measure  restored. 
Great  Britain  may  now  appear  in  the  Congress  of  the  world  rich 
in  conquests,  nobly  and  rightfully  won,  with  little  claim  upon  her 
•faith  or  her  'justice,  whatever  may  be  the  spontaneous  impulse 
of  her  generosity  or  her  moderation. 

Such,  Gentlemen,  is  the  situation  and  prospect  of  affairs  at  the 
moment  at  which  I  have  the  honour  to  address  you.  That  you. 
Gentlemen,  may  have  your  full  share  in  the  prosperity  of  your 
country  is  my  sincere  and  earnest  wish.  The  courage  with  which 
you  bore  up  in  adverse  circumstances  eminently  entitles  yoa  to  this 
reward. 

For  myself.  Gentlemen,  while  I  rejoice  in  your  returning  prospe* 
rity,  I  rejoice  also  that  our  connexion  began  under  auspices  so  much 
less  favourable;  that  we  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  each  others' 
minds  in  times  when  the  minds  of  men  are  brought  to  the  proof- 
times  of  trial  and  difficulty.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  avowing  to 
you,  and  you  the  candour  and  magnanimity  to  approve,  the  princi- 
ples and  opinions  by  which  my  public  conduct  has  uniformly  t)een 
guided,  at  a  period  when  the  soundness  of  those  opinions,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  those  principles,  was  matter  of  doubt  and  controversy. 
.  I  thought,  and  I  said,  at  the  time  of  our  first  meeting,  that  the 
cause  of  England  and  of  civilized  Europe  mudf  be  ultimately  trium* 
phant,  if  we  but  preserved  our  spirit  untainted,  and  our  constancy  un« 
shaken.  Such  an  assertion  was  at  that  time  the  object  of  ridicule 
with  many  persons  :  a  single  year  has  elapsed,  and  it  is  now  the  voice 
of  the  whole  world. 

Gentlemen,  we  may  therefore  confidently  indulge  the  hope  that 
our  opinions  will  continue  in  unison  ;  that  our  concurrence  will  be 
as  cordial,  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  if  unhappily  any  new  occasion  of 
difficulty  or  embarrassment  should  hereafter  arise. 

At  the  present  moment  I  am  sure  we  are  equally  desirous  to  bury 
the  recollection  of  all  our  differences  with  others  in  that  general  feel« 
ing  of  exultation  in  which  all  opinions  happily  combine. 
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ORIGINAL  POETRY.  ^ 

The  Rose  and  the  Fox-glovem 
(a  fablb.) 

On  a  fair  bank  (the  garden's  pride) 
With  plants  of  various  use  supplied, 
A  rose  through  many  a  season  bloom'd. 
The  fence  preserved,  the  air  perfumed  ; 

(Perhaps  'twere  better  to  suppose  ^^ 

This  fabled  plant  a  briar  rose.) 
With  care  the  gardener  kept  the  ground. 
And  checked  the  weeds  that  grew  around  ; 
Save  that  too  near  the  rose's  root, 
A  haughty  fox- glove  rear'd  its  sljoot ; 
Sweird  like  a  tc^  with  baneful  phlegm^ 
It  rudely  pressed  the  rose's  stem. 
And  when  the  briar's  prickly  side, 
Bepell  d  its  touch  and  gall'd  its  pride  ; 
With  noxious  breath  in  vulgar  prose^ 
The  angry  weed  assail'd  the  rose  j 
Denied  its  merit  and  its  use. 
And  gave  it  common-place  abuse, 
Bail'dlike  Beargarden  politician 
And  charged  the  rose  with  rank  sedition. 
**  Malicious  weed ! "  the  rose  replied, 
'*  My  leaves  and  root  no  poison  hide. 
Around  my  stem  no  mischief  lurks. 
In  me  no  rank  sedition  works  ; 
Not  deadly  night-shade,  hemlock's  juice. 
More  noxious  bane  than  thine  produce  ; 
Nay,  when  by  Chymists  medicated. 
Part  of  thy  venom  is  abated. 
Whether  in  powder,  draught,  or  pill. 

The  FOX-GLOTB  IS  A  POISON  STILL. 

Hence,  then,  thy  garden  state  resign. 
To  hedge  and  ditch  iby  growth  confine. 
Here  thy  abuse,  thy  pride  I  scorn. 
Attack  the  rose,  you'll  find  a  thorn  •** 
May  22,  1S14. 

LINES, 

On  the  reoBxation  of  Mr.  Pitt*$  memorable  wards  r— 

f  England  hath  saved  hetse^  ht  her  firmness'^Ewrope  will  he  i£f- 

Uvered  by  her  Example,** 

^'  True  to  herself,  her  liberty,  her  laws  j 

Lo !  England  triumphs  in  the  righteous  cause. 

By  her  example  fir'd,  the  day  win  come. 

When  prostrate  Europe,  sbiall  her  right  resume.**. 
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Thu9  spake  ooritatesinaD,  whilst  he  fearleu  stoo4« 
And  stemmed  the  tide  of  RevolutioD*s  flood. 
True  to  his  King— the  Pilot  of  the  state  •—  ' 
In  friendship  firm-f-conunanding  in  debate* 
Admiring  baods  his  manly  spirit  caoght. 
Pale  treason  stood  aghast,  and  £u:tian  sunk  to  ooo^t* 
O !  had  our  mudi4K>r*d  Pitt  but  iiv*d  to  see^l 
The  wond*rous  change  he  view'd  prospectively  ! 
How  sound  his  judgment !  how  profound  his  phui! 
All  now  must  otwn,  and  venerate  the  mao. 
Nor  should  the  world  forget  the  tribute  due. 
To  BuBXK*8  pore  zeal«  and  penetrating  view. 
He  early  saw  ill-fated  GaUia*s  doom. 
And  with  prophetic  truths  foretold  the  iUs  to  coqmu 

First  Lusiiania  offers  grateful  meeds. 
To  British  councils,  and  to  British  deeds. 
There,  where  the  Dxgus  rolls  his  ample  flood. 
The  haughty  foe  was  gloriously  withstood  ; 
There  taught  the  eagled  plumes  of  France  to  yields 
And  leave  the  Lion,  master  of  the  Field. 
To  Spain  refer— her  heralds  loud  proclaim, 
Pitt's  mighty  mind,  and  Wbllivoton's  proud  fame«* 
Her  glorious  triumph,  o'er  a  treacherous  foe. 
Beams  forth  a  lustre  that  will  ever  glow. 
France  in  her  torn  become' s  th*  invaded  land  j 
Her  num*rou8  hosts  unable  to  withstand 
The  British  chiefs  retires  before  his  varrons  band. 
'Twas  he  who  first  dissolved  the  Gallic  spell. 
And  provM  her  legions  not  invincible— 
In  vain  ye  strove  insatiate  chiefs !  what  pow'r. 
Could  shieijd  injustice  from  the  avenging  hour  ? 
Vain  every  hope — tyrannically  brave. 
Ye  fought,  mankind  to  conquer  and  enslave. 
With  different  views  the  sword,  Britannia  draws. 
Unfurls  her  standards  in  a  nobler  cause ; — 
To  make  all  Nations  free — 'tis  justice  warms 
Her  gallant  sons,  and  calls  the  world  to  arms. 
Beturning  Freedom  lifts  aloft  her  head. 
And  hails  the  cause  for  which  her  heroes  bled. 
From  Pole  to  Pole,  the  heav'n-born  Goddess  flieSj 
And  darts  her  radiance  thro'  the  Northern*skies, 
From  Moscow's  flames  she  bids  the  holy  fire. 
Burst  in  full  blaze,  and  every  breast  inspire. 
Excites  in  all  a  patriotic  zeal. 
Makes  every  heart  the  love  of  Country  feel. 
Thro'  Russia's  realms  the  ndble  ardour  runs  ; 
The  bright  example  spreads  to  Prussia's  sons. 
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The  Oenuan  states  throw  off  the  oppressive  yoke* 

The  despot's  galling  chains  at  once  are  broke. 

Now  rival  Nations  with  collected  mighty 

Urge  their  strong  columns  to  the  awful  fight  | 

Rush  forth,  impatient  at  their  Sovereigns'  call, 

Resolv'd  to  die,  or  seal  the  Tyrant's  fell. 

One  common  feeling  touches  every  soul  ; 

One  common  impulse  actuates  the  whole. 

Batavia  sees  the  happy  hour  arrive. 

When  she  her  ancient  freedom  can  revive. 

On  every  side  bright  prospects  re-appear. 

And  prove  "  the  hand  of  Providence  was  there.'* 

O  glorious  epoch  !  the  historic  page 

No  parallel  can  shew  in  any  age. 

Tbo*  France  had  greatly  wrong'd  all  other  states  | 

No  retributive  vengeance  on  her  waits, 

Tho'  Moscow's  walls  in  smoking  ruins  lie. 

An  awful  scene  of  French  barbarity  j 

No  hostile  sword,  no  insult,  Paris  knows. 

No  like  return  from  irritated  foes. 

The  victors  conquer  but  to  set  her  free. 

Forget  her  crimes,  and  give  her  liberty  : 

Bid  her  lost  sons  return  and  greet  the  day. 

Unclouded  by  the  gloom  of  slavish  sway  ; 

Behold  her  ancient  line  of  Kings  restored, 

A  sacred  branch  of  him  they  ouce  ador'd  : 

A  Louis  comes— the  olive  in  his  hand, 

Briug's  healing  comfort  to  his  native  land  $ 

Bids  cruel  wars,  and  savage  discord  cease. 

And  Europe  hail  a  safe  and  lasting  Peace. 

O !  bless'd  result !  this  was  our  Pitt's  fond  hope  i 
To  him,  let  grateful  praise  take  ample  scope. 
He  formM  the  system — acting  on  his  plan. 
We  see  completed,  what  he  first  began. 
Eear'd  in  his  school,  a  patriotic  line 
In  Welleslet, Canning,  and  a  Hawk esbubt shine.' 
They  caught  his  mantle,  rallied  rovnd  the  throne. 
And  made  their  country's  better  cause  their  own-r 
Nor  shall  thy  claims,  O  Perceval,  pass  by 
»         Unr<»cognized,  amidst  the  general  joy. 

Thy  public  conduct,  and  thy  private  worth. 
Shall  long  their  kindred  sentin^nts  call  forth. 
A  Villain  s  prey — thy  fate  the  virtues  mourn  j 
A  Nation's  sympathy  attends  thy  urn. 

JOHN  WICKES  TOMLINSON. 

Rughy^May  Ijih,  1814. 
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THE  MARCH  TO  MOSCOW* 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  following  droll  ballad, 
written  by  one  of  the  most  distinguislied  poets  of  the  age,  but  never 
kcfore  published  :— 

BUONAPARTE  he  would  set  out 
For  a  summer  excursion  to  Moscow  } 
The  fields  were  green  and  the  sky  was  blue^ 

Morbleu !  Parbleu ! 
What  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Moscow  1 

Four  hundred  thousand  men  and  more> 
Hey  ho  for  Moscow  ! 
Th^e  were  Marshals  by  the  dozeoi  and  Dukes  by  the  scort. 
Princes  a. few,  and  kings  one  or  two. 
While  the  fields  are  so  green  and  the  sky  so  blue, 
Morbleu  !  Parbleu ! 
What  a  pleasani  excursion  to  Moscow  ! 

There  was  Junot  and  Augereau, 

Heigh  ho  for  Moscow  ! 
Dombrowsky  and  Ponialowsky, 
General  Rapp  and  the  Emperor  Nap, 

Nothing  would  do. 
While  the  fields  were  so  green  and  the  sky  so  blu«# 

Morbleu !  Parbleu ! 
But  they  must  be  marching  to  Moscow. 

But  then  the  Russians  they  turn*d  to. 

All  on  the  road  to  Moscow, 
Nap  had  to  fight  his  way  all  ihro*. 
They  could  fight  but  they  could  not  parley  vous. 
But  the  fielda  were  green  and  the  sky  was  blue, 
Morbleu  !  Parbleu ! 
And  so  he  got  to  Moscow. 

They  made  the  place  too  hot  for  him. 

For  they  set  fire  to  Moscow  j 
To  get  there  had  cost  him  much  ado. 
And  then  no  better  course  he  knew. 
While  the  fields  were  green  and  the  sky  was  bluff, 

Morbleu !  Parbleu ! 
Than  to  march  back  again  from  Moscow. 

The  Russians  tbtv  stuck  close  to  him, 

All  on  the  roaa  from  Moscow : 
There  was  Tormazow  and  Jeroalow, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  ow  ; 
Rajefsky  and  Noverefsky, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  efsky  ; 

SchamschefF,  SoucbosanefF,  and  Schepeleff, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  ef-, 
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Wasiltschikoff;.Ro»tohi«rofr,  and TcEoglbkoflf^ 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  q^j 
Milaradovicb,  and  Jaladovitch^  and  Karaldikowit<A> 

And  all  the  other«  that  end  in  itch. 
OscharofTsky^  and  RostoflTsky,  and  Kazatlchk>Siik/« 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  offsky  | 
And  last  of  all  an  Admiral  came> 
A  terrible  man  with  a  terrible  name, 
A  name  which  yon  all  mtist  know  very  well. 
Nobody  can  speak  and  nobody  can  spell } 
And  PlatofF  he  played  them  oflpy 
And  Markoff  he  mark'd  them  off. 
And  TutchkofF  he  touch*d  them  ofi> 
And  Kutousoif  he  cat  them  oS, 
And  Woronzoflf  he  worried  them  off. 
And  DochtorolF  he  doctor'd  them  off. 
And  Rodinoflf  be  flogg*d  them  off. 
They  stuck  close  talhem  with  all  t|^ir  mighty 
They  were  on  the  left  and  on  the  right. 
Behind  and  beford,  and  by  day  and  by  night ; 
Map  would  rather  parley  vous  than  fight  3 
But  parley  vous  no  more  would  do> 

Morbleu!  Parbleu  I 
For  they  remembered  Moscow ! 

And  then  came  on  the  frost  and  snow. 

All  on»  the  road  from  Moscow ! 
The  Emperor  Nap  found  as  he  went> 
That  he  was  not  quite  Omnipotent ; 
And  worse  and  worse  the  weather  grew. 
The  fields  were  so  white  and  the  sky  so  blue, 
Cacrebleu !  Venlrebleu ! 

What  a  terrible  journey  from  Moscow  I 

The  Devil  take  the  hindmost. 
All  on  the  road  from  Moscow ! 
Quoth  Nap,  who  thought  it  small  delight. 
To  fight  all  day  and  to  freeze  all  night  | 
And  so  not  knowing  what  else  to  do. 
When  the  fields  were  so  white  and  the  sky  so  blo«, 
Morbleu!  Parbleu! 
He  stole  away,  I  tell  yon  true. 
All  on  the  road  from  Moscow  ! 

Twas  as  much  too  cold  upon  the  road. 

As  it  was  too  hot  at  Moscow : 
But  there  is  a  place  which  heTnust  go  to, 
.Where- the  fire  is  red  and  the  brimstone  blue, 
Morbleu  I  Parbleu ! 

He'll  find  it  hotter  than  Moscow. 
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THE  PITT  SCHOLAR. 
Mr.  Lawson,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  the  successful  can* 
didate  for  the  Pitt  Scholarbhip,  the  particulars  of  which  were 
detailed  in  one  of  our  former  numbers,  has,  at  the  solicitation  of  his 
friends,  collected  his  public  exercises,  and  printed  them  for  private 
circulation.  They  afe,  very  appropriately,  dedicated  to  the  members 
of  the  Pitt  Club.  As  they  are  not  published,  and  as  they  reflect 
credit  on  the  classical  talents  of  Mr.  Lawson,  we  shall  lay  before 
our  readers  such  of  the  exercises  as  secured  his  success,  in  the  formida- 
ble contest  for  the  Pitt  Scholarship.  They  are  preceded  by  th^ 
following  brief  and  modest  preface. 

"  Having  been  solicited  by  many  of  my  friends  fhr  copies  of  the 
different  exercises  here  printed,  I  resolved  to  strike  off  a  few  impressions 
for  private  distribution  among  my  acquaintance. 

'*  The  six  iirst  of  these  claim  great  indulgence,  having  been  com- 
posed according  to  the  rigid  laws  of  public  examination  ;  in  a  room 
with  the  other  candidates,  and  that  only  for  a  limited  time,  with  no 
assistance  but  pens,  ink,  and  paper. 

"  The  time  allowed  for  the  origioal  exercises,  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
was  five  hours  each ;  for  the  four  translations,  two  hours  each.  The 
first  and  sixth  exercises  were  unsuccessful,  being  done  at  an  examina- 
tion for  an  University  scholarship  in  April,  1813.  The  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  were  successful,  being  done  at  the  examination  for 
the  Pitt  Scholarship  in  January,  ldl4.  The  seventh  gained  one 
of  Sir  William  Browne's  medals  in  1812.  The  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth,  written  for  the  same  medals  in  1813,  were  atl  unsuccessful. 
The  eleventh  was  merely  a  college  exercise  done  in  November,  1811* 

"  These  exerciseis,  as  they  are  here  printed,  are,  I  believe,  nearly 
)»act  verbal  copies  of  the  original ;  though,  as  in  the  six  first,  a 
good  deal  (lepended  on  memorv,  here  and  there  a  trifling  differt nc« 
may  occur. 
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"Least  tny  miscocceptioo  should  arise. from  the  mottoes  prefixed, 
by  which  it  is  only  meant,  that  sometimes  an  unsuccessful  exercise, 
one  year,  is  better  than  a  successful  one,  another  year ;  I  beg  leave  to 
acknowledge  the  decided  superiority  of  the  exercises  preferred  to  mine, 
and  to  disclaim  every  kind  of  competition.** 

'^  I  ne*er  could  any  lustre  see 

In  eyes  that  would  not  look  on  roe  ; 

I  ne>r  saw  nectar  in  a  lip. 

But  where  my  own  did  hope  to  sip. 

Has  the  maid  who  seeks  my  heart 

Cheeks  of  rose,  untouch*d  by  art  ? 

I  will  own  the  color  true. 

When  yielding  blushes  aid  their  hue. 

''  Is  her  hand  so  soft  and  pure  ? 
I  must  press  it,  to  be  sur^  ; 
Nor  can  I  be  certain  then. 
Till  it  grateful  press  again. 
Most  I,  with  attentive  eye. 
Watch  her  anxious  bosom  sigh  ? 
1  will  do  so,  when  I  see 
That  anxious  bosom  sigh  for  me« 
,    ,  ^  R.B.SHERIDAN. 

DuBNNA.    Act  1.  Scene  X 

^*  Phyllidis  effugiunt  nos  lumina.    Dulcia  sunto. 

Fulcra  licet,  nobis  baud  ea  pulcra  micant, 
Kectar  erat  labiis,  dum  spes  erat  ista  tenendi, 

Spes  perit,  isque  simu),  qui  erat  ante,  decor. 
Votis  me  Galatea  petit.     Caret  arte  jpudla, 

Parque  rosis  tenero  vereat  in  ore  cotor  : 
Sed  nihil  ista  juvant.     Forsan  tamen  ista  juvabunt. 

Si  jaceant,  vict4  mente,  rubore  gense  : 
Pura  manus  mollisque  fluir.     Neque  credere  posauro* 

Ut  sit  vera  6des,  ista  premenda  mihi  est. 
Nee  bene  credit  amor  (nam  res  est  plena  timoris) 

Conscia'ni  dextram  dextera  pressa  premat« 
£cce  fno\et  pectus  suspirra.     Pectora  nostris 

Ista  legenda  ocolis,  si  meos  urat  amor. 
£t,  nostri  modo  cura  memor  nostrique  caloris 

Tangateam,  facets  id  non  pudor  ullus  erift 
'*  January  20,  1814.*' 

''  Spectaior,  No.  505. 

**  Those  who  have  maintained  that  men  would  be  more  miserable 
Iban  beasts,  were  their  hopes  confined  to  this  life  only,  among  other 
eonsideraiions  take  notice,  that  the  latter  are  only  s^icted  wkb  lbs 
anguish  of  the  present  evil,  whereas  the  former  are  very  offlso  psiti«d 
hy  the  reflexion  oo  what  is  pasted^  a»d  the  fear  of  what  is  to  come* 
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Thitfear  of  any  fbtore  difficulties  or  misforlanes  is  so  natural  to  tbo 
mind,  that,  were  a  man*8  sorrows  aod  disquietudes  summoned  up  at 
the  end  of  bis  life,  it  would  generally  be  found,  that  he  had  sufiered 
more  from  the  apprehension  of  such  evils,  as  never  happened  to  him, 
than  from  those  evils,  which  had  really  befallen  him.  To  this  we  may 
add,  that,  among  thase  evils  which  befal  us,  there  are  many,  which 
have  been  more  painful  to  us  in  tbe  prospect,  than  by  their  actual 
pressure. 

'*  This  natural  impatience  to  look  into  futurity^  and  to  know  what 
accidents  may  happen  to  ns  hereafter,  has  given  birth  to  many  ridicu- 
lous arts  and  inventions.  Some  found  their  prescience  on  the  lines  of  a 
.  man's  hand,  others  on  the  features  of  his  face  ;  some  on  the  signatures 
which  nature  has  impressed  on  his  body  ;  and  others,  on  Lis  own 
band-writing.  Some  read  roen*s  fortunes  in  the  stars,  as  others  have 
searched  after  tbetn  in  the  entrails  of  beasts,  or  the  flights  of  birds. 
Men  of  the  best  sense  have  been  touched,  more  or  less,  with  these 
groundless  horrors  and  presages  of  futurity,  upon  surveying  the  most 
indifierent  works  of  nature.  Can  any  thing  be  more  surprising  than 
to  consider  Cicero,  who  made  the  greatest  figure  at  the  bar,  and  in  the 
senate  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  at  the  same  time  outshone 
all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  in  his  library  and  in  his  retirements, 
as  busying  himself  in  the  college  of  augurs,  and  observing,  with  re* 
ligioos  attention,  after  what  manner  the  chickens  pecked  the  several 
grains  of  corn,  which  were  thrown  to  tliem  ? 

*'  Com  multa  et  varia  ab  iis  soleaot  disputari,  quibus  hominnm 
bsccsetas,  quam  bestiaram  tristior  esse  videiur,  nisi  aliii  vita  nostra 
esset  terminis  circumscripta,  aliis  animi  esspectatio  ^  turn  illud  praeci- 
poe  notant,  qucd,  cum  cisteris  aninudibos  prs&sentium  taotom  maJorum 
adsit  molestia,  homines  tanoen  et  praeteriti  doloris  cogitatione  et  meta 
venturi  saepissime  aogantur.  £t  quidem  tales  nos  intus  mebercle  for- 
jnavit  natura,  et  tam  anxio  animo  quod  ad  futura  mala,  ot,  si  modo> 
quae  in  singulis  singulorum  aeiatibus  curas  versanfur  et  asgritudines^ 
quasi  in  unuro  coaoervari  possent,  quisque  fere,  frustra  susceptis  timors 
ibos,  quam  veris  laesos  magis  fuisse  viderelur.  Quibus  quidem  illud 
forsan  est  adjicitndum,  ut  vel  ex  iis  ipsis,  quas  patimur  mala,  multa 
cogitatione  prospecta,  quam  re  percepta,  magis  ooceant. 

''  £x  isto  autem  auiroi  ardore,  quo  ad  futura  prospicienda  et  ventu- 
ros  casus  quasi  pcsBcipiendos  iropelJimur,  plurimas  nascuntur  artes  et 
inventa,  re? eri^  risu  digna.  Aiiis  enim  manus,  aliis  frons  et  vultus 
futuri  praebuemet  auguriooi,  aliis  corpori  impressss  notie,  aliis  sioguli 
cnjusque  chirographium.  Aliis  ex  astris  ducitur  de  rebus  Venturis 
conjectura,  aliis  e  victimaram  volatibus  inspectio,  aut  avium  vulatibus^ 
In  his  vero,  magnis  quibusdam  et  sapientibus  viris,  siquando  rerum 
oatururo  quantumvis  leviter  oculis  perstringerent^  aliquis  saltern,  ncscio 
quo  pacto  objectus  est  futuri  metns  et  augur ium.  Quid  vero  jam  ipso 
Cicerone  mirabilioSi  qui,  aim  sumrol  laude  forensi  et  reipublicse  bene 
gerendaeglori&vigeret,  omoesqoe  veteris  istius  philosophic  roagisiros 
m  otio  et  Tasculaoo  iilo  idem  antecelleret^  aogorum  tamen  coiUgio 
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ttodlofam  dedit  operanit  qaoque  pacto  objects  ptiHi  firtimeDta  devors' 
rent,  rel'gioiissimc  obsenrare  solebat. 
'*  January  25th,  ISU." 

"  Sophoclis  Fragnuntum. 
*A?X  urn  vo>i^y  onfiJira/p  i-vvwfj.o^, 

Ati^roi,  icrr'  ot^Tfto^.  it  Ktirn  to  waw 

^v^ti  rU  oCx'  Tfl(rf)f  TVS  ^ac  Bq^x  j 

"  Emjti  ^  «F  ;^i^coD  TiT^flWjtiXir  yoi»n* 
StffAa  o  it  cJwyoTcr*  Td&x«U7}f  vrt^lf, 
*E>  6u^if,  t»  BfoToTyif,  IV  Sior?  av&f, 

^i&{  TV^ynT  VftVfjiOiUpf  iui  ^^i' 
Anv  ot^pov  vapT»  to*  ^vrrC^nreu 

*'  Ah,  children  !  sorely  love  is  more  than  Jove, 
A  name  f  r  every  name,  all  things  that  move. 
Tis  death,  almighty  force,  pain  dead  to  joy. 
Wild  phreiizy,  passion,  pure  withoot  alloy. 
Fount  of  domestic  sweets, cf  virtuoos  ease. 
Of  life,  and  all  th/it  makrM  that  life  to  please. 
Love  melts  each  heart — he  reigns  beyond  cootrolj 
Waves  his  light  wings,  and  feasts  on  every  soul. 
His  are  the  tribes,  that  pierce  the  wand'ring  wave  j 
The  beasts,  that  hnunt  dark  deil  or  forest  cave. 
Soar  high,  ve  birds — je  'scape  not  winged  love. 
He  rules  trail  men  below,  the  blest  al)ove, 
Once  and  again  though  Gods  his  power  shall  slight, 
Ev*n  they  the  third  tiniC  must  decline  the  fight. 
In  truth  and  ttuth  is  never  l>est  conceard, 
Jove's  self  to  Iovt*s  unwariike  shafts  shall  yield. 
He,  without  steel,  rules  earth,  air,  heaven,  and  sea ; 
And  parts  in  twain  what  Gods  and  men  decree. 
'*  January  22,   1814." 

<<  HsBC  stndia  Qdolcscentiam  alunt,  senectatem  oblectioit,  sccundas  re» 
omant.  adversis  solatium  ct  perfu^ium  prsbcnt. 

"  Siquis,  occupatae  vitse  graviori  conlentione  relaxat^,  e  cans 
aliquando  et  roolestiis,  quae  multae  in  hominam  \\(k  fortun&que  rer- 
saniur,  quasi  in  portum  se  recipere  voluerit  pluriraum  quidem  interest* 
ut  ea  adhuc  juveni  vitse  comparata  sint  adjumenta,  quibus  et  refici 
possit  et  sustineri  aetas  maturior.    Sive  enim  virtus  sit  alicui  in  pretio^ 
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t^ve,  tit  plerisque  propositam  est,  felicitas,  sive,  qui  Optimo  coiqpe 
votoraro  finis  esse  solet,  utsibi  digoitas,  palrise  autcm^  si  liceat^  utilitas 
et  gloria  e  vit^  su4  procedat,  nihil  sane  mihi  cogitanti  occurrit«  quod 
cura  scientia  humaoiori  conforri  potest.  Satis  enim  superque  omnibuft 
est  compertnm,  quam  multis  hoc  sevt  spatium  tristitiis  et  laboribua 
obsideatur  3  paiicis  autena,  antequam  acclderint,  quo  minus  eveniant, 
provisum  est.  Quo  igitor  tempore  in  nobis  erat^  ut  bene  vivendi  prae- 
sidJa  baberemus^  moUiores  sumus,  quando  autem  nihil  jam  profecerit 
consilium,  tum  demum  stultitiam  nostram,  qns  sit,  intelligimus.  Ex- 
quo  fit,  ut  quisque  fere  in  naturam  sua  malit  vitia,  quam  in  seipsuni 
conferre.  Proinde  quasi  parens  optima  nullam  s^itudinum  medi- 
cioam,  nulla  nobis  curarum  solatia  prastitisset.  Ilia  autem,  quo  nihil 
amplius  optari  poiuit,  ea  dedit  nobis,  quibus  recte  adhibitis,  aliquam 
saltem,  si  non  omnem  felicitatem  liceret  attingere.  Dedit  rationem, 
quae  docet  optima,  memoriam,  in  qu4  omnis  sita  est  discendi  facultai, 
turn  inventionem,  quae  adhuc  in  tenebris  res  conditas  in  lucem  protrahit, 
judicium  denique,  quo  ita  disponontur  inventa,  ut  cum  lepore  aliquo 
inter  se  consentiant.  Quae  omnia  nunquam  sane  nobis  impertita  fuis- 
sent,  nisi,  ut  ad  summam  nos  sapientiam  et  virtutem  perducerent. 

Excitentur  igitur  istae,  si  lateant,  scintiliae,  quo  facto,  tum  demum, 
qui  et  quales  sitnus,  inteilectum  erit.  Hocque  in  pulcherrimis  pona- 
mus,  ut,  qu^  in  re  hominum  natura  bestiarum  praestet,  in  ek  homo 
hominem  antecellat*  De  orani  autem  scientia  quam  fructuosa  sit, 
quam  honesta,  nemo,  nisi,  qui  earn  nescivit,  potest  dubitare.  Quae 
enim  singula  plerisque  pulcherrima  videntur,  ea  omnia  complexa  est 
vera  scientia,  non  ea  quidem  in  argotiis  posita,  qualis  olim  erat  in  deli* 
ciis  isti  apud  Aristopbanem  Chaerephonti,  sed  ipslk  a  naturlk  et  veritate 
ducta.  Quid  vero  ?  Nonne  vel  ipsa  vitia  emollit,  eosque  animi  impe- 
tus, qui  recto  solent  adversari,  amicos  virtuti  ex  inimicis  facit  ?  Hinc 
nimirum  e  temeritate  nascitur  fortitudo,  e  ferocitate  justitia,  ex  invidi^ 
semulatio,  e  calliditate  denique  prudentia. 

Quam  misera  autem  ilia  senectus  sit,  necesse  est  3  quae  cum  propter 
aetatem  corporis  froi  deliciis  parum  valet,  quod  infirmitatis  est,  animi 
etiam  propter  ignorantiam  caret  voluptatibus,  quod  summae,  ne  gravius 
dicam,  est  stultitiae.  Pabulum  enim  est  senectntis  sapientia  literata, 
amicus  enim  fatum  eripuit,  aetas  libidines.  Quocirea  ad  suum  cujusque 
pectus  est  confugiendum,  quo  sane  litteris  instructo,  et  humanitate  abun- 
dant!, nullus  unquam  fuit  aut  utilior,  autf jucundior  conviva.  Quod  enioi 
Tullius  de  Africano  narrat,  nunquam  minus  fuisse  euni  solum,  qu^m 
cum  solus,  id  de  seipso  doctissimus  quisque.  potest  gloriari.  Quaes 
igitur  tanto  sapienti  opus  est  instrumento  in  vitae  comparand^  societate, 
qui,  omni  antiquitatis  copil  exposit^,  vel  intra  suos  parietes  convivas 
tenet  non  modo  numero  sed  etiam  laude  majores  ?  Quodque  Zeuxis 
Heracleotes  in  su^  arte  praestitit  3  qui,  cum  summae  et  absolutae  pul- 
chritudinis  esset  ducturus  eifigiem,  sex  virgines  forma  illustres  delegit, 
at  ex  singulis  pulchris  singula  pulcherrima  quasi  in  unum  transferret, 
id  multo  magis  docto  bomini  in  vit^  est  efficiendum.  Quid  vero  jam 
divttiis  tanto  opus  est  sapienti,  qui,  ut  verissima  est  senlentia,  in  se 
4iTitias  temper  habct,  immo  neque  has  in  casu  sitas  peque  temporibus 
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gubematat  ?  N6b  emm,  qao  plora  habeas,  eo  erU  locapletior,  8«d  qtio 
sniDOS  multts  eges,  et  quo  miumfiiolta  in  deHcns  babes,  qus  feriat  for- 
tuna.  Quocirca  dod  sine  ctaa^,  Xerxi,  vel  se  fatente,  defuit  quiddam, 
cum  tamen  Diogeni  e  tam  paucis  rebus  abundaret  altquid.  Si  enim 
cum  constantiaeC  dignitatevictori  slmus,  pro  qu^  onanis  omnibus  debet 
esse  contention  oerta  roagis  quaro  splendida  cupienda  sunt,  cum  sit 
ianta  formnae  inconstantia. 

£i  igit&r,  qui  magnam  setatis  suae  partem  In  studits  bonestis  coUoca- 
Terit,  omnia  rectius  procedant  necesse  est.  Hinc  vita  fit  honesta,  bine 
jucanda,  bine  illustris.  Hinc,  quibns  vulnus  al»quod  a  fortune  sit  accep« 
turn,  solatium  venit  et  medicina.  Hinc  ii,  qui  variis  ofBciis  conttricti 
et  implicati  sunt,  aluntur  et  sustinentur.  Htoc  vera  nascitur  libertas 
cujn«  proprium  est  nuii^  re  egere,  nulU,  neque  bomini,  neqoe  pertarb- 
atioui  auinil  succumbere.  Hinc  vera  ducitur  ?ittuiis  ratio,  hinc  pee* 
toris  tranquillitas,  cum  persoasum  sit,  omnia  patientit^  superari  maia,et 
tiquid  adrersi  evenerit,  ferendum  esse  potias  qaam  querendura.  Ne- 
quts  igitur  Cxsarem  miretur,  qui  turn,  cum  maxima  erat  onlitae  sever- 
itas,  musts  tamen  interdum  vacavit,  neque  Alexandrum  eo  nomine 
Achillem  beatum  putasse,  qui  talem  laudis  praeconem  haber«t.  Siqois 
enio^  bellicas  putet  artes  his  oiiosis  anteponendas  esse,  roinueoda  est 
h«c  opinio.  Nihil  enim  bsec  illis,  bisautem  ilia  roultum  debent.  Im- 
perator  enim>  quant  urn  vis  sit  cximius,  suae  modo  patriae  laudes  suomm- 
que  civium  vindicare  potest ;  viri  autum  sapientift  opera,  cum  saorum 
et  peregrinorum,  sequslium  ct  posterorum  utilitatibusaBqoeversantur.- 
Omnes  autem  ck  ultmur  naturae  imbecillitate,  ut,  nisi  quae  temel 
animis  insederint  certis  temporibns  continuo  revocentur,  pereant  et  in 
nihiium  redeant.  Itaque,  nisi  nova  quutidie  accedant  incremental 
etiam  Vetera  amittuntur,  fontesque  marcescunt.  Quamobrem  perpetua 
quaedam  solertiae  adhibenda  est  disciplina,  et  videndum,  ne  omnem 
nobis  ludorum  liceniiam  indulgeamus,  cos  tantum,  qui  iiteris  digni  sunt, 
neque  ab  iis  nimis  abhorreut.  Jam  vero  hoc  de  Uteris  jactari  potest, 
quod  tantam  in  se  capiant  varietatem,  ut  alteris  alteras  eicipienttbus, 
f navissima  ingenio  novitas  praebeatur.  Inter  eninf  Icgendum,  semper 
aliquid  oescio  quo  pacto  menti  objicitr.r,  quod  singuU  cujusqce  fortunae 
se  accommodat,  seosimqae  animus  erigitur,  et  8ua>  siquae  sint,  incom- 
moda  vel  parvi  facit  vel  obliviscitur. 

Alter  praeterea  est  locus  cautionis,  ne,  qui  invictum  se  a  lab(M« 
praestiterit,  a  vduptate  vincatur,  quae,  tauquam  ipsa  mortal  is  cum 
immortali  sapienti^  pugoare  videtur.  Cum  enim  omoibus  turn 
praecipue  sapientibus  niliil  indignius  est,  quam  ita  vivero  aliquem,  ut 
■i  ad  nihil  agendum  natus  esset.  Quis  enim  in  viti  datur  locus 
inertisB,  quis  non  alacritnti  r  Quod  igitur  de  JEtie^,  de  Tbelidis  filio 
poelae  finxerunt,  qaorum  altar  Didonts  illecebris  soperatis,  alter Calyp- 
sonis  ad  patriam  festinarunt,  id  singuli  in  vita  audeamns.  Fst  enim 
sapientia  nobis  et  parens  et  patria.  Quo  cum  penrentora  foerit,  tnni 
demum  intellectum  erit,  quam  similis  eorum  vita  sit  e&silio,  qui  aut 
rectum  non  vident,  aut  videntes  parum  faciunt.  Fergamta  igitur,  ct 
Fiiniaoum  illod  semper  animis  inscnlptum  teueamus,  '*  omne  scilicet 
tempos  perire^  quod  studio  ali^  no|)  impertitur."    Unos  aDiin  dieij 
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qoi  cam  8apieDti4  et  philosophic  divisas  foerit,  yel  icnmortalitati  $eae, 
et  uode  sit,  ignorant!  anteponendus  est. 
*'  January  }g,  1814/* 

Our  readers,  we  are  persuaded,  will  thaok  us^  for  transcribiog 
anpther  prize  Essay  of  this  able  ;  student,  on  a  subject  of  gener4 
interest — The  Praisk  op  Honourable  Povbrtt. 

HONESTiE  PAUPERTATES  LAUS. 
^'  Qaem  tu  sub  almi.  Pauperies,  cas^» 
Aroplexa,  casto  nutrierts  stnu, 
ilium  neque  ad  flactus  vocabit 
Aura  doloa  meditata,  nautam  ; 

*'  Neque  empta  roerces  criraine  prlncipenj 
Vestibit  <jptro  5  martta  nee  ducem 
Tropaa,  nee  frondens  olivae 
Cinget  honos  ;  sed  inermis  stas 

''  FauDo  et  choreis  tradet  agrestibus, 
Vallisque,  custos  nota  puertitt 
Molcebit  infracts  senects 
Canitie.Tiy  placidasque  ragai. 

**  O  Nyropba,  sacrorum  incola  saltuumt 
Tecum,  loquaces  circa  aviam  domos 
£t  fontium  iusomnes  susurros 
Tempus  agam>  Dryadumque  sedes 

*'  Sub  imminenti  tegmine  rupium 
gero  revisam  vesperc,  et  immemor 
Splendoris,  oblftusque  curse 
Sorte  fVoar  potiore  regutn. 

**  Quo  more  priscos  aurea  saecol^ 
Finxere  divos^  tuque,  Pelasgia 
JFirmasse  narraris  juventam, 
Gente  rodes  agitante  culms. 

''  Felix,  recessus  inter  amabilos 
Qui  pace  floret !     6ive  jacens  bumi' 
Percurrat  antiquis  avorum 
Nomina  perpetuata  fagis  } 

''  Seu  feriato  deditus  otio, 
Myrtosque  carpens  et  fragiles  rosai 
Parvos  rubemnti  coronet 
Flore  lares,  boniilis  sacerdos. 

"  Ergo  nda  coeli  paacua  roribus 
jBpiransque  odores  hortos,  et  arborei 
De  rupe  pendentes,  et  antra 
f^umicibui  laqoe^td  vm^ 
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^'  Anni  salutaDt  perpetuas  vices 
Frugum  ministras.     Dives  ager  tumefy 
lellusque,  sub  coelo  favenii 
Fronde  no\&  redimita  turget. 

"  Ergo  laboret  nunc  bene  providus 
Cominittitarvis,  vel  saturasoves 
Per  pratarompellensaveni 
Mota  petit  fruticeta  vcniis. 

*'  Nunc  larga  fraudat  jugera  mesftibus, 
Fructusque  ramis  pinguibus  invidet  j 
Aut  ille  decerpen^  aprici 
Veris  opes,  nov  a  fraga  portat, 

'^  Vel  serta,  Flora  numcra,  Pbyllidis 
Admulctra^  sylvis  ec  grege  testibus. 
Nee  conici  insculptos  amores 
Tempus  edit  memorique  saxo. 

"  O  quid  soluto  pectore  Isetius  ? 
Nam  pauca  de^unt  pauca  petentibuSj 
Curaeque  visurae  lyrannos 
StramiDeos  fugiunt  penates* 

"  Qudvis  sub  umbrA  spes  datur  et  metai 
Permittere  auris  prspterevintibus ; 
Nee  fallit  incautos  futuri 

Lene  jubar  properantis  borae. 

*'  Hie  forte  rostris  aptior  et  foro 
Linguae  coruscet  prod'ga  fulmina 
Regesqiie  vel  regum  ministros 
Increpet.     IHe  pateraa  ferro 

*'  Aratra  mutans  quaerat  Ibericos 
'  Inter  triumphos  funera.     Me  juvet 
Cum  Pane  sylvestrique  Mu&a 
Innocuae  sociasse  vitae 

'*  Parvos  honored,    ^e  tenerae  naec^ 
£t  main  pascant,  non  procul  a  foco 
Rudi  reclinatum  sedili, 
Mente  dies  revocante  laetos^ 

*'  Dum  vernatactasblanda*  Dimiscito 
Lapsura.     Tristis  quid  sapiemia 
Prodest,  quid  impendentis  aevi 
SoUicitas  aperire  portas  ? 
"  May 20,  \b\2:* 

Tbe  ode^  on  the  destruction  of  Moscow  by  fire  is  highly  spirited, 
«nd  has  consiclerable  medt     And  the  epigrammatic  lines  in  Greek 
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'  and  Latlo^  to  Buonaparte,  flying  from  his  army,  are  neat  and  well- 
timed.  The  Addenda  to  this  elegant  collection  has  merit  of  a 
different  nature,  and  prove  the  possession  of  diversified  talents  by  tkie 
author. 

"  ADDENDA. 
"  March  24th. 

"  It  has  been  a  custom  long  established  at  Cambridge,  that,  on 
each  of  what  are  called  the  tripos  days^when  the  degrees  taken  in  the 
Senate- house  are  confirmed,  two  copies  of  verses  should  appear  on  the 
same  paper  with  the  names  of  the  new-created  bachelors.  Having 
been  appointed  to  write  one^of  these  poems  since  my  other  exercises 
went  to  the  press,  I  thought  it  might  t>e  as  well  to  add  it  to  this  Hitle 
collection,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  translation  of  that  masterly 
epitaph  on  Mr.  Pitt  by  Mr.  Canning.  This  last  .was  an  unsuccessful 
exercise,  done  in  the  limited  time  of  four  hours,  at  an  examination 
for  an  University  scholarship  in  April  1813. 

*'  In  the  choice  of  my  subject  for  these  verses,  which  is  entirely 
optional,  I  was  induced  to  take  the  two  political  debating  societies  at 
Cambridge^  and  chiefly  because,  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
establishment  of  a  new  one,  much  interest  on  this  head  had  been  ex- 
cited in  the  university. 

*'  As  to  my  plan,  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  first  part  of  these 
verses,  to  represent  five  characters,  common  in  most  political  meet- 
ings ; — the  first,  a  roan  of  some  show  of  eloquence,  aflecting  the 
n^inister  of  state,  and  much  looked  up  to  by  the  society ;  the  second 
a  man,  who  comes  prepared  to  make  his  maiden  speech,  and  breaks 
down  \  the  third  a  tiresome  proser,  who  wearies  out  the  hearers ;  the 
fourth  a  buffoon,  who  turns  every  thing  to  a  jest  3  the  fifth  a  man  of 
confused  ideas,  who  causes  an  explanation  to  be  called  for,  and  a  sub- 
sequent altercation.  After  this  I  introduce  a  description  of  an  anniver- 
sary dinner. 

**  So-far,  while  speakine  in  my  own  character,  I  have  carefully 
abstained  from  all  personality,  and  nearly  so  from  local  allusions,  most 
of  the  lines  being  applicable  to  any  debating  society  whatever.  What 
follows  in  the  shape  of  a  dream  is  merely  local.  The  two  societies 
are  represented  in  the  persons  of  an  old  landlady  and  a  young  one, 
who  had  previously  lived  in  her  service.  They  meet  in  the  street  and 
quarrel.  The  undergraduates  are  the  mob,  who  take  different  sides, 
and  the  seniors  of  the  university,  who  are  in  general  averse  to  these 
societies,  are  represented  by  the  grave  tutor,  who  orders  both  forth- 
with to  jail.  In  this  part  there  is  frequent  allusion  to  the  rise  of  the 
new  society.  This  was  in  consequence  of  a  candidate  for  admission 
being  blackballed,  on  which  a  part  of  the  old  society  wi  hdrew  and 
formed  the  new  one.  In  this  part  all  is  to  be  considered  as  said  by 
the  characters,  nothing  by  me. 

'*  With  respect  to  the  mottoes,  the  two  first  may  be  supposed  to 
delineate  the  sentiments  of  the  senior  part  of  the  university,  the  third. 
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that  of  the  undergraduates.     Tlie  two   fim  mBj  be  ondei'sloQd  at 
spoken  by  the  '  Pralector  gravitate  Jcvenis/ 

*'  '  Yes,  yes,  it  is  you  that  have  Intored  tb«m  hi  aH  this  spouting 
and  cackle,  that  makes  my  leetnre-room  always  so  thin,  and  teaches 
the  young  men  to  say  '  I  wont'  to  iheir  tutors,;  though  I  know  this 
that  when  I  was  an  undergraduate  all  our  retoric  was  bawling  oat  for 
our  commons,  or  squaring  4+^.* 

*'  *  What,  a  dwarf  like  you  to  affect  the  grenadier.* 

**  As  many  unusual  words  and  proverbs  occur,  in  order  to  save  the 
reader  the  trouble  of  referring  too  frequently  to  his  dictionary^  I  Have 
iobjoined  a  kind  of  glossary, 

■  ntu  T3U<  #«fAXot;{  Uiimitnt 

**  Abibtophanes^  Raiue.  iOfX 

*'  Longos  imiiarist  ah  imo 

^0ummHM,  lotus  moduli  Lipedalis. 

"  Hoa.  Sat.  II.  3. 308. 
^  Epkream  Suds.-^*  Why,  I  must  be  made  an  orator  on  ;  indeed  I 
did  speechify  once  at  a  vestry,  concerning  new  lettering  the  chvrcb 
backets,  and  came  off  *cutely  enough  ;  bot  I  want  to  speak  spreches» 
as  I  tell  you,  at  our  meetings,  about  politica,  and  peace^  and  ed^ 
dresses,  and  the  new  bridge,  and  all  tbem  kind  of  things.* 

"  Foote's  Orator,    Act  I.  Soene  1. 

*'  M6s  meus  est,  et  erlt,  pgst  templa  et  sobria  pocIa« 

Qualiasont  Mosis  itacbara,  ut  quis  putet  istis 

Parnassi  costas  hirsutas  frondibos,  unde  hie  ^ 

Tarn  mire  sapiens  coquitur  liquor  -,  Ut  redeam  ad  rem^-^ 

Mos  meus  est  fcra  per  vicosque  errare,  Deiis  quo* 

-cunque  rapit  |  nam  cuique  Deus  fit  dira  libidio. 

Hie  mihi>  <A]m  meditor,  Godofredus  quid  docet  HermaDO« 

Quid  seopulos  Bos  semper  arans,  quique  ut-get  aratra 

Scbseferus,  in  patrem  mirA  vitL.!as  pietate  ; 

£t  looa  acu  tango  corrupta,  fidelis  amicus  IQ 

Obvit>9  it>  ckmans.     *  jiipedum  carissime,  vac  tu, 

'  Quid  facis  ?     Ipsa  vocat  te  nocte  h&c  Curia.    Ma^i 

'  Res  agitur  {  seu,  necne  pntes>  quod  {^ublica  debent 

*  Munia  Papicolis/     Ego  ad  hiec.     '  Res  nulla  vetabit^ 

^  Me  licec  e&spi^tent  tres  quartum,  luderex|u)€UOi 

<  lu  tabulit  piciis,et  ocn^  fallere  noctem/ 

**  Pergltvir  ad  Itmen  ;  cnncentur  publica  vierbi« 
|dandamu6  laqutos  Ptioctori  et  verbera  ;  donee 
Majestate  maitiis  jubet  alta  silentia  gintiae 
Vir  gregis,  omne  sedet  mutpm  pecus.  Haud  ego  floalleo^    2Q 
J^udos  hie  ttlles  aatiul  ^petim»*    PmBontov 
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Indoctns  docttisque  s'lmoU  cultumqueproTeflrat 
Trossulofi,  in  starione  comis  baerentibus  apt4  ; 
Stercoreas  veoit  bic,  stabulis  catulisque  relicU*, 
Valpem  sectttat,  coqIumm  cssdbiis  ille. 
Hie  spatiosQB  homo  est  doliari  ventre  rotundas, 
Sese  aliquetn  credent }  hie  tiiHum  trama  figorio 
Unctis  incomptos  braccis  ^  cni  deitule  subibit^ 
Qui  nimios  tetigit  calices,  jactantior  Anco, 

*'  Nunc  mih'!,Musa,ve!im,memores,c|ao  turbine  linguae  30 
Contulerint  anitnos.    Nanique  bi  sunt  vestra  propago, 
Aonides,  vestrtt  calatnistrit  semper  inurunt 
Sermones,  quanquam  pedibus  nunoerisque  solutot . 

**  Ncn  nemo  fiurgit^  cui  (parcite  risibos)  opplet 
Charta  pugillarisdextram,  quia  vult  imitari 
Kegum  tetrarcbas.    Ndn«f  quercos  crede  Pelasgts 
Dicere,  nunc  tripodes  Clarios.    Namque omnia  novit, 
QLxut  sint,  qnae  fueritit,  qii<e  mox  ventura  trafaantur^ 
Alque  Chao  miaierat  pugnas  et  fcedera,  credent 
Non  sibi  se  genitum,  lati  sed  finibus  orbis.  4Q 

Antithetas  rasas,  trutinataque  commata  ructfit> 
Contiiuiatque  tropos  plures  phalerataque  dieta. 
Omnia  magna  loquens,  gestitque  disertus  haberi. 
Novic,  quid  proibests,  quid  possitepenthesis,  omoci 
Msandros  novit,  pictae  et  tectoria  lingws , 
Signa  (icypbis  velut  incJvdent,  testei^oe  (requentea 
Mfignidicus  laudaCy  Burkum,  pro^mque  Cbatbami| 
Callida  enim  eat  odio  Vulpes  iipitataleonem. 
Sed  parvum  in  multo  esti  tunica  ut  pulcberri ma  turpi 
Strata  super  vetuid,  cui  frons  madet  illita  faece,  ^Q 

Dnm  specie  quondam  deceptus  clamat  amator. 
'  Vestem  arao,  sed  veslis  non  farlum.     Vive  valequo/ 
Eugetamen  belleque  vocal  per  transtra  juventus, 
Stulta,  theatrales  operas.     Quam  pulchra  locutus ! 
Considet  hie  oleo  iranquillior.     Incipit  alter. 

**  Nod  itaet  ille,  ferens  sermi^nes  nocte  parat06| 
Nee  priroos  Lueina  beabit  prole  laboret. 
Heu  8ors«  semper  eras  crudeiis,  semper  iniqua* 
Illudens  bominum  rebus.     Sed  multa  miuantis 
£t  pr^clara  fuit  vulius  -,  speratque  repente  fi6 

Prodire  orator.    Felix,  modo  semp<ir  haberet 
Dimidium,  qui  ccrpit !     At  incipit,  et  cilo  promit 
Oi/li  y^v,  sicul  homo,  cu^8it  constrictior  alvus. 
Obtntu  figit  laqoear,  quod,  sidera  tanquam, 
Descripsit  radio,  Coghlano*  prascipiente. 
Ipse  domi ;  hie  rfcges  ponen«,  hie  iaftdcra  regum. 
Turn  falsastussesdccersit,plurtmaquehefnhem  atqtiebem  hem* 

*  Vide  Coghlimi  Mnepaooica. 
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Perfricat  os>  mungit,  qu«  nulla  est  stiria  nasi. 

Tura  nurvos  tenties  colpat  capitisqoe  dolorem, 

£t  laticm  poscit,  quos  jussa  focana  vergit  ^ 

Ilia  contendens  risu«  quasi  flumine  flumen 

£Ioquii  auciurus  oeque  vero  pro6cit  biluro, 

Abrodons  ungues  crudos  stomacbatus  Apollo. 

Quem  deludificans  aliquis.     '  Quam  te,  paer,  at  sis  . 

'  Vitalis,  Doetao  -,  cui  linguae  taota  facultas 

'  Ante  pilos  reruroque  venit  prodentia  velox, 

'  Ne  tibi  sit  fatum  Demost bents  et  Ciceronis  !' 

''  Suscipit  bunc  alter,  exantlans  plenius  herd 
Infabre  sculptos  sermones  et  sine  nervis, 
Ut  praeoo,  reddensve  puer  dictata  inagistro ;  80 

Persola?  nugat,  nt  forte  quid  aptius  exit, 
Surreptuna  e  Scotis  tbesauris.     More  Lysei, 
Sperat  enim,  verbis  quod  reddent  teinpora  vires; 
Lucernasque  in  sole  adbibet^  nunc  patidus  ipsam 
Expellens  fared  ratiooem,  nunc  resonaotes 
Ingeminans  scloppos,  dare  in  rugas  roille  redibit 
*  Libertas.*    Taaicn  baec  et  multo  plura  locutos 
Clepsydras  poscit  plures  pulmoneus  beros. 

**  Interea  jacet  btc  porrectus  lumina  somno, 
Stertitqae  incoxans.     Legit  alter  publica  scrtpla,  gO 

Vel  denies  penna  levat.     '  Heu  !  Natora/  ait  alter. 
'  Quid  me  alio  pOKcis  ?*  meditani  stooiacbi  lapientis 
Delenire  famem,  ei  redieos  post  pempora  pleous, 
Incusat  nu*dtoi  calices  ventreroque  solotam. 

*'  Sargit  ad  bos,  callens  bene  vertere  seria  ludo, 
Alis  subnixuH,  sparso  ore  salesque  protervos 
Metitur  mo(!io.  voces  quacunque  moneti  et 
'PufUKTA  yoyjpavayvi  tingens.    Hie,  siquid  amoenum 
Venerit  in  buccam,  et  tabellas  narrat  aniles, 
Effoetasque  sapit  leges  jurisque  medullas,  100 

Potu  plura  vomens,  et  coliigit  auribus  escas 
Jam  saturis,  seque  ut  miretur  torba,  laborans. 
Omnia  transformat  faciem  in  miracula  rerum. 

**  Alttradeat^  dorit  involvens  sensa  loquelis, 
Reram  desultory  atque  omnia  miscetin  unum. 
Flans  simnl  et  sorbens.    Medium  pro  fine  locator. 
Finis  pro  medio.     Reram  confundit  acervos, 
Frontibos  adversis  securo  pugnantia  pangens. 

''  '  Te  refoca  ad  verbum,'  conclamant  unus  et  alter. 
'  QusB  loqueris,  Cbaos  est.    Quo  res  bsec  pertinet  atque  bseq } 
*  En  nodum  in  scirpo !     Ipse  tud  te  cospide  figo.' 
Tum  vero  in  quantos  se  contort uplicat  orbes  ! 
Quam  ductat  labiis,  caperaid  fronte  severus ! 

Prob  Dii !  sub  pugnis  plutei  trepidant  scapulares.^ 

-i— )-i _  ' 

«  ff  «  ServQS   scapularb'  quod  Plaotianum  est,  idem  vult,  quo4 
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'  -Ergo  tu  istud  ais  }    Vivo  tibi  commodut.     At  si 

*  Nos  ita  compelles,  non  compellabor  inultas. 

*  In  te  extra  verbuai  peccabo^  scommate  Issiis. 

'  Scire  tDum  nihil  est.     Mendose  colligis.*     O  si 

In  terris  Heraclitus  !     Jam  parceret  istis 

Invitas^  credo>  lacrymis,  dum  parta  tuentur,  120 

Dum  pcnitus  pugnant,  et  litem  lite  resolvunt. 

Parturit  hie  conira.     Turaet  ille  meduliitus  ardens 

Respondere  prior,  ruditque  pedaria  turba, 

Cdrnua  quod  vincatque  tubas.     Sedet  JEoIus  arce 

Et  premit  irato  Inctantes  turbine  veutos. 

"  Solvitur  extemplo  coctus  clamore  secundo, 
Puncta  ferunl  vulgus.     Turbae  sententia  vincit. 
Proxima  festa  dies.     Male  conciliata  parantur 
Pr^ndia  cum  viois  et  piscibus  urbe  petitis. 
Turn  curvae  in  mensas  animae  atque  edentula  pocla         130 
Ilia  deripiunt  doliis  fructusque  trucidant. 
Depositis  curis^  grscatur  saucia  Mu&a. 
Nee  cams  a  corio  desistit.     Prsedicat  alter 
Aiterius  famam.     Nemo  minor  est  Cicerone. 
Nee  credi  labor  est.    Res  est  ita  credula  vinum. 
Mollibus  aaricnlis  fiunt  oracata  laudes. 
Beinde  oritur  lepidae  libertas  vernula  linguse, 
Tum  joca,  turn  cantus  Musis  et  ApoUine  digni. 
£t  ReXy  *  £n  miseris  brevis  est  hie  fructus  bomuUis. 
'  Damnose  bibite/  inquit,  et  incubuere  cohones.  140 

Tum  calices  truncos^  multo  jam  mane,  virosque 
Labeotes,  Japsos^  lapsurot  ordine  nullo 
Cemere  erat,  culp4  late  dominante  magistri. 
Nos  tenoit  vinctos,  sub  mens^,  crapala  somno. 

"Tum  vero  (horresco  referens,  nam  somnia  vera 
Post  mediam  noctem)  species  certissima  rerum  ' 
'  Objicitur  mentis  vicisque  videtor  in  ipsis 
Inter  anum  et  pupam  consurgere  rixa  procacem. 
Non  aliam  ob  causam,  nisi  quod  roeritoria  avarae 
Deserait  vetulae  ancilla,  novosque  penates  ISO 

Incolit^  et  qaaestilB  rationem  exercet  eandem  : 
Hinc  odia  et  surgunt  irae  subito  capitales^ 
Hinc  probra^  et  verba  ad  caveam  spectantia  summam. 

"  Anus'  »^Dii  te  eradicent,  qua;  sic  mihi  vana  minaris, 

'  Pigmentisque  ornas  frootem,  neque  parcius  aequo 
'  Laadas,  quicqnid  babes  venale,  gradusque  molestos 
'  Grandis,  quod  paocos  nostrae  paulo  ante  farinse, 
'  Dives  poUicitas,  lactasti.     Quin  age  scbocno 

servos  semper  contusus^  unde  nos  paulo  fortasse  audacios  'platei 
scapulares*  derivapius.    Similiter  Butlerus  in  loco  celeberrimoj 
**  '  And  pulpit;  drum  ecclesiastick.*  " 
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*  mUa,  tarpi  hornom  quadrante  extrade  Falemnm. 
'Hospita,  ^b,  vappis  sis  et  nebaloDibas  sedes.  160 
'  Nostra  domus  pura  est,  prensosqoe  in  crimioe  tanqaatn 

*  Serpentes  refagit.    Vcstri  se  jactct  in  auld 

*  Perfidus  oU^x^i*  cogens  sub signa  novella 
'Pantolabum  scurram  Nomentanumqne  nepotena.' 

'*P«e/ia.'— '  Ad  restim  tibi  res,  sapient um  octava,  reTertiU 

*  Nostra  omnis  lis  est.     Multo  plurus  somas-     At  le 

'  Quisque  odit,  vinurn  ut  fugiens,  sjcophanta  meraca. 

*  llicet  ad  corvos,  Acheruntis  pabula.    At  unde 
'Tanta  fides  metiti  ?    nisi  qaod  fiducia  crevit, 

'  Hie  fore  ?el  nosqaam,  quae  quaerit  qotsqae  viator.        1^0 
'  Sed  dolor  unius  Danaos  pervenit  ad  omnes^ 

*  Et  fragili  frustra  spcrans  illidere  dentem 

*  Offendis  solido.     Neque  quenquam  impaoe  lacesses 

*  Postbac,  nee  Craodes  qoisquam  patietar  insaltas^ 
'  Nee  deridicula  et  turpis  factidia  nasi. 

*  Tempos  erit  quo  to,  quae  nunc  exclodis  bonestos^ 
^  *Pallanta  intacium  permagno  optaveris  empturo, 

*  Mutatam  sortcm  desert*  in  limine  plorans.' 

**  Concurrit  vulgus  animum  clamore  fatentes. 
'  Hanccine  an  banc  sequeris  \  subeas  alternus^  oportet*  180 
Adsunt,  formldo  decoctorum  et  Bebulonum, 
«        Proctores,  prytanesque,  et  caetera  prima  virorum. 
Turn  praelector  ait  quidam  gravitate  severus^ 

''  '  Ambas  inscribo  sceleri.    Quae  juatior  arms 
<  Sumpsir,  scire  oefas.     ij«c  SojUa  est,  ilia  Cbarybdisi 

*  Par  diis  invisuro.     Froenia  biao  lapsa  juventiis^ 

*  Ante  annos  bomines,  nionitoribua  ardet  iniqua. 

*  Hinc  omnis  morbi  causa  est,  morumque  malorum 

*  Messis  me  insanum  concinoaus ;  qualitcr  ollro, 

'  Diggoriof  ante  focuiu  grandes  imitante  coibumos,        I9O 
'  Res  male  processit  dominis,  operaeque  diurnae. 
'  Sic  modo  jam  nucibus  posilis  puer,  esca  flagelli, 
'  Rana  bov«m  sequitor ;  quaeiens,  cur  aurea|  noo  siQt 
'  Saecla ;  quid  anxionam  incendit ;  sen  necne  tjranni 

*  Jure  occidautur.    Priscam  est  parere  magistris. 

'  Priscum  est  Newtonom  callere  et  dogmata  Lockt, 
^  Quxque  malum  est  nescire,  velut  bellaria  pastas 
'  Fastidit  pernas  stomachos  carncmque  bovinam. 

I^l      M       I  '  -I         -     I      '  .III       .1  III     — — ^M^i^ 

*  ''  '  Nay  thoaffb  the  treaob*roui  tapstar^  Thomas, 
Hangs  a  new  Angel  two  doors  from  as. 
As  fine  as  dauber's  hand  oan  make  it> 
In  hopes  some  strangfer  may  mistake  it. 
Wo  tbink  it  both  a  shame  and  sin 
To  qait  the  true  old  Angel  inn/  SwiftJ* 

t  ••  Vide  -^  All  tbo  World's  a  Stage.* 
X  "  Anglice,  '  Why  are  not  payments  made  in  bullion  V  ^ 
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'  Qaod  satis  est>  slbi  qaisqae  sapit,  neqae  carat  haberi 

'  ^rarcus  homo,  totasqae  aliena  negotia  sectans  200 

*  Excutitur  propriU  :  '  O  Jupiter  opiime/  quit  noa 
'  Exclamaret  avus  ?    Videas,  quo  pertinet  ista 

'  Praecoquis  ambitio  Buccce,  com  vult  imiiari 

*  Rudeates  asioas^  et  ovaDtes  gutture  corves.* 

"  Fit  turba,  atqoe  ambaslapidas  etsaxa  loquentet 
Lictorea  rapiont  ad  dira  ergastula.    Somnis 
ExGUssus,  voveoDiis  depelJentibas  agnam. 
Deiode  ad  haram  litubo,  temulenti  de  greg^  porcus. 

GLOSSARY. 

1.  Templa  et  sohria  pocla  :  cbapei  and  tea,  Cbapel  being  aboat 
lalf  pott  five  in  the  aAerooon^  and  lea  following  soon  after,  will 
bring  the  eTening  walk  to  near  seven,  the  hour  at  which  these  ao« 
€ietie»  meet. 

4.  See  a  poem  written  in  Latin  by  some  Italian,  entitled  "  Landet 
ThcsD." 

6.  An  allusion  to  a  line  in  the  ninth  book  of  Virgil. 

7.  Hermann  :  a  plodding  German  critic,  on  whom  Person  wrote 
e  satirical  epigram. 

8.  Bos:  another  German,  whose  works  here  been  edited^  ead 
swelled  out  to  an  enormous  size,  by  Schstier* 

JO.  Loca  acu  tango cmmtpta  :  *'  while  I  patch  togetlier  bs  with  o 
oeedle ;  a  phrase  peculiar  to  the  slang  of  critical  writers. 

16.  Tres  quartum  luden  quicum  in  tabulis  piciis  .*  "  to  make  op  e 
robber  at  whist  ;*'  a  strong  proof  of  the  aeal  of  the  speaker,  who, 
with  true  patriotism,  breaks  a  private  contract  to  perform  his  pobUo 
doties. 

16.  Puhlica  verba  :  "  common  conversation  and  civility." 

17.  Mandamus  laqueot  pevctori  ei  verbera :  "  we  vote  a  hailter  aftd 
cat  of  nine  tails  for  the  proctof  .*'    Nothing  is  more  cofnoM>n. 

ig.  Gfitnie  vk  gregis  •-  **  the  bell-wether  of  the  motley  groope*** 
21.   Ludos  his  uUos :  '*  any  stage  play.*' 

aa.  CukwmqtU'  pfofuskt  trassulus :  ''  the  diian  of  &shioo  affect'* 
ing  gaiety." 
34«  Sterooreus  :  "smcUing  of  the  stable.** 

26.  DoUari  venire  roiundus  :  **  with  caglike  paunch  rotund.** 

27.  Sese  aliquem  credens  :  ''  not  thinking  small  tieer  of  himself,**. 

27.  TramafigurcB  :  **  the  mere  skeleton  of  a  ahape.'* 

28.  Unctisincomplusbraccis :  'Vuncooth  with  greasy  smaU«dotkes.** 
39.  Jaetantior  Anco :  *'  Ancua  is  mentioned  aa  a  braggart  b/ 

Virgil  id^'^f^^tantior  Ancus." 

d2*   Calimittrif  semper  imtrunt :  *^  tarn  with  yoar  eorUng  trooa.** 

34.  Non  nemo :  "  may  be  undentood  either  as  a  mere  indiTkiae}/ 
or  as  a  man  of  importance* 

as,  fiagiiiaris  :  "  filling  the  band." 

36.  Regum  tetrarchas  :  the  prime  ministers  of  state/' 

M.  qaercus  Pelasgut  t  ««oaks  of  Dtdooo." 

38.  A  Hoc  of  VirgiU 
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40.  Non  $iH  segenitum  :  "  born  to  be  a  public  cbaraoter.*^  i 

41.  ^fiHihetas  rastu :"  reined  sniihhe&isaS* 

41 .  Trutinaiaque  commata  ructat : "  be  belches  forth  evto-balanoed 
periods." 

42.  Phalaratequa  dicta :  *^  gorgeous  ezpressioos,"  literalljT/  wocdt 
equipped  in  all  their  trappings. 

44.  Qu^  proikesis,  quid  posset  epenthesis :  figures  of  rhetoric. 

45.  2Vc/oria:  •' white- wash." 

46.  Signascyphis  velut  includens : ''  as  one  carving  devic^es  on  plate." 
46. ''  Testesquefrequentes  wagnidiais  laudat :  **  he  quotes  DumeroQS 

authorities,"  another  phrase  out  of  the  critical  slang. 

48.  Astuta  ingenum  vulpes  imitata  leanem.     Horace. 

49,  Multum  in  parvo*     Horace.  ' 

52.  A  proverb.    *'  I  like  the  dish  but  not  the  paddiog>  my  service 
to  you  " 

53.  Euge:  "bear,  hear.** 

54.  Tluatrales  opera :  "  hireliogs,  engaged  to  applaud  a  new  play 
or  actor." 

55.  Oleo  tranquillior :  **  more  composed  than  oil.'* 

56.  SertHones  node  paratos :  "  a  speech  made  over  night" 

60.  Speratque  repente  prodire  orator t  "  he  flatters  himself  he  aball 
leive  the  room  orator  complete.*' 

6J  .  D'midium  qui  coepit  habet,   Horace. 

63.  Ovh  y^v,  *'  not  a  grunt."    Aristophanes. 

64.  CceUque  meatus  dtscribent  radio,     Virgil. 

'  ^.  Mr.  Coghlan  recommends,  in  his  new  Art  of  Meooory,  the 
portioning  out  a  robm  into  so  many  parts,  and  affixing  a  particular 
event  or  meaning  to  each  part  $  by  which  help  the  learner  wiU,  on 
going  into  any  room  and  looking  at  that  part^  recal  readily  the  meaning 
affixed. 

68.  '^  He  puts  on  a  bold  countenance,  or>  pretends  to  wipe  his 
nose  when  there  is  no  icicle  depending.?* 

70;  Focaria  vergit :  "  which  the  kitchen  maid  pours  out  for  him.** 

72.  Hilum :  "  a  jot."- 

73.  Stomachaius  Apollo :  Tthis  wiseacre  overcome  with  disgust'* 

74.  Deludificans  :  "  making  game  of." 

74.  Quam  te,  puer,  ut  sis  vUalis,  metuo :  *'  how  apprehentiTe  I 
am,  child,  for  your  safety." 

76.  Anttpilos :  "  before  your  beard."  • 

77.  &oquio  sed  uterque  perit  orator.    Juvenal. 
"  78.  Emntlans  :  "  drawling  out*' 

79.  *'  Sentences  devoid  of  spirit^  and  manufactured  in  an  onwork* 
naiwlike  manner." 

'  80.  Like  the  town-crier,  or  some  schoolboy  saying  off  his  lesaoo 
tphtsmaiter." 

81.  Persolas  nugas:  *'  downright  nonsense.** 

82.  Serreptum  t  ScoticB  thesauris :  *'  filched  out  of  the  Edinboi^gh 
review.'* 

84.  Lueernasqueinsolttadkibet:  *'  he'll  hold  you  a  IttUbomat 
iMX)n*day.'* 
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iU.  PuHdut:  *'pragfnatiail.'* 

85.  ExpelUnsJurca  raiionem  :  transporting  cbmtnon  lense  for  life.** 
66.  Scloppas :  a  word  expressing  by  hs  sound,  its  meaning ;  called 

my  sailors,  binnacle  w6fds,  bombastic  expressions^  or  jaw-breake^» 
wMdi  tfaejr  ofl^  to  ohalk  up  on  the  binnacle'. 

86.  In  rugas  milie  reditu  libtrtas :  *'  while  the  word  liberty  comei 
efrer  a  thousand  times/'  a  metapfaot  taken  from  the  wrinkles  of  a 
woman's  garment-     T1)is  line  in  particular,  as  well  as  the  whole  of- 
tint  passage,  is  a  driitf^ation  of  the  mob  orators  too  frequent  in  our 
4ays. 

-  88.  ClepsvdHs  poitk  plvret  e  ^alls  for  more  tiM»  to  speak.**  '^  And 
sow  would  I  add,  (but  I  see  the  uplifted  hammer,)  five  mioutet 
being  allowed,  end  no  more,  wiiich  time  is  determined  by  a  watch, 
Mr.  President,  and  a  hammer.**    Oid  WoMatCs  Magaxknt.  p.  18$. 

88.  Pulmqtieus  i  ^*  long-Wfnded.'* 

^.  SiertU^Ue  rneoxam  :  be  snores,  sitting  crost«leg[ed.*' 

go,  Publica  scripta  :  *'  the  paper  of  the  day.*' 

gi .  Denies  penna  ievat :  <*  picks  his  teeth/* 

^.   ImpienHsi  "  nrrenoutfas  a  wolf." 

§3.  PienB9:**orcfp^M/^ 

gs.  Po$t  imp^a:  •*  after  iMg  absence.'* 

94.  Medict  iolices :  *^  the  apothecary's  pttrging4os6.*'  ThU  h€ 
doM  to  extenuate  his  long  abtonce,  the  calk  of  nature  t>eing  the  only 
legitimate  pretext  for  leartng  (he  room. 

0.  Alis  suknixwssparstftiri:  "  with  arms  d-kimbo,  and  distended 
tfiooth." 

96.  Sulesqme  pr6tertfo$  metku^  m%dh :  ^*  he  naea^res  out  to  theat 
bis  jests  by  the  bushel." 

fff.  Voces  quacunque  fkofieta  et  fUfMrm  yoyjpovaynjingens'.  '^  coin- 
iftg  words  on  any  stamp,  and  espressions  tacked  together  as  by  a  nail.** 

99.  Venerit  in  huccam :  "  comes  inro  his  brains** 

100.  ''Is  deep  read  in  obsolefi  Aatotes  and  the  very  marro#  of 
jurisprudence.^ 

101.  Potuptumif^mkiis''  m  provefb  itt  d^skm  of  a  nfian  who  ex* 
aggerates  and  telb  what  he  hears  or  reads  wiih  additions  of  his  own.  • 

105.  Rirum  desuUor:  **  skip()ing  fftiKtk  one  thing  to  another.** 
Of\^}M»dtsuUmremoru\  the  metaphor  te  taken  from  the  dragooa 
who  has  two  horses,  and  rides  them  by  fnms. 

105.  Omnia  miscei  in  iinum :  shakes  up  all  his  arguments  together 
in  a  sack/' 

106.  Fhns  simul  et  sorbens :  breathing  and  drawing  breath  at  once/' 
A  proverb  in  derision  of  a  man  who  contradicte  himself. 

109.  Te  retfoca  itd  terbum  •  confihe  yourself.  Sir,  to  (he  questioD 
kefore  thcf  house." 

]  J 1 .  £«  n^dum  in  scirpo :  "  a  knot  in  a  bolmsh/*  This  is  a  pro- 
Yert)  intimating  you  make  a  difiicnlty  Where  there  it  none,  t  bulrusb 
Wing  perfectly  sm6oth. 

111.  Ipse  tua  ie  cMSpideJigv:  **  I  combat  you  with  your  own  •rg»' 
SDents^  Sir.** 

APFJSNmx^  Antijac.  RbvieWji  1814.     Yz 
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112.  Si  contoriMplicei  •  "  be  writhes  hmmUL'^  \ 

113.  DucM  MUs : ''  aiekes  wrj  noiiiht.*' 

1 13.  Caperald :  *'  frowoiof  .*' 

1 14.  Pluiei  9Cfipulgr$$  :  **  tb#  tbumiiecl  Ud>]«.*'  > 

115.  Ergo  iu  istud  aii  f  *'  yon  do  ihea  nepB  U>  tsy  «0j  do  joi^ 
Sir  y 

115.  rit;o  ii^' DommMfttf :  **  I  wUh  to  be  OD  geod  tenntwUb 
you." 

116.  Noncompelhhr  imuku$:  Fd  have  joo  know*  Sir,  I  wont 
be  attacked  in  this  manner  witli  ioipanity.** 

Il7i  In(iBexiravm4tumff€c^toi  **  l\\  baveo  oaore  pmotM  ^b* 
dreat>  Sir,  then  words  cfln  give/' 
.  118«  Sore  tuum  nUul  eU :  '<  what  kyoor  ipte  dniC* 

118.  Mendost  coitigif .  <<yau  makea  fiUaaiafoesqe.** 

120.  Par/a  tuentwr  :  «'  while  each  defends  hitoSsprii^.*' 

121.  "  While  they  fight  in  good  earotst,  and  Mtdeene  dilate  by 
another.'* 

122.  Pariurithiceontrmi  '^  this  mao  ii  bfeedlng  «  rtp^.'* 

123.  Pedaria  twrhai  '' th^  voters  who  dent  ipeak /'  the  inero 
ayes  and  noes.  The  Roman  seoale  osed  to  divide  into  iwo  ptrts^  aa 
IS  sometimes  bow  done  at  coiuity  i|^tia|^f ;  hence  iheae  who  merely 
wemCrotn  side  to  side  were  called  ptdemy  fmmpe$,  aftol. 

124.  Rudii  quod  vincai :  '*  brays  louder  thaa. 

124.  A  parody  on  Virgil's  "  ctiM  stdei  JBohu  eiv^" 
;  12y.  Pmcia  frrani   ptUgm  t   *•  tb«   nsuUitode  pievail.**     The 
Bomans  used  to  vote  by  points  being  made  in  a  piece  of  paper,  aa 
i#  done  now  in  the  chapel-bille  ai  Caoibndge.    Henee  u!e  phnHe 
*' carry  then*  point." 

128i  Festa  diss :  'Mhe  anniversary  dinaer.'* 

•  128.  Male  condliaia :  '*  proei^ed  atii  dear  rate/*    Tbia  I  ^aa  say 
from  sad  experience* 

*  129.  ^rie  pe/iii# :  procured  fioi»  Ipwn/* 

130.  CurvcB  in  mensas  anima-.  ''  souls  imbruted  iq  ghUteniF/ 
.  13a  Edeniuia  poc/a  :••  wiy^  old  wifieri"  literaUy^  **  ao  dd.  os  to 
ha))«  lost  all  its  teeth." 
"J32.  Gr^ecatuT  ^auaawt^'  *'  the  mese*  intoxkatedi  vevels^*' 

133.  NfccQnuacHfU>:  wk  proverb  answering  to  Uie  Sogl^  0B»# 
^*  the  tradesman  still  smells  of  the  sh<>p." 

133.  PrcDdkai  elt^Hu  /^mami  "  each  one  b)aaOl»  forth  the 
other's  glory.**  I  believe  rbit  is  commoa  at  most  public  meetings. 

136.  ''  FlaUery  is  gospel  to  deiie^te  ean/' 

J37.  Fernulai  ''flippant." 

239^.  This  is  ^n  allusioa  fo  the  heathen efgomeot  tot  drinhiog*  Ho- 
rodotus  mentions  some  nations  that  used  to  produce  en  homao- 
skull  on  the  table*  which 'th(^  preetdent,  taking  in  hia  haiKli^faid  ir^M 
irft  iMi  Tffffio,  l^rMik  yiki  «««$«»4r  vfMOTOf,  Howovor^  in  tbeae  eo* 
lightened  ages,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  boat  to  ssf  to 
Us  gne»t»#  "  coqae^  ^iNitleaaeq^  its  getthif  hlc^r  te  M.mako  the 
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.most  of  gor  time/'  I  have  been  witoets  io  tbi»  mykU  Mveral 
timet. 

139.  Bex :  "  iLe  president."    Horace  mentions  the  resc  i4nu 

141.  Co/icM  <rw»ico5  :*' broken  glasses." 

141.  MuUo  jam  mane '•  "  the  morning  being  now  well  advanced**' 

143*  Cuk>a  late  dominant  magislra :  ''  excess  being  ihe  order  cf 
the  day."  *  . 

144.  Cropula-  '' repletion." 

148.  Pupamprocacem  :  "  a  malapert  miss/* 

149.  Nisi  quod  meriloria  avarce  deseruii  vetulce  (mct^b:  but  that 
she  being  chambermaid,  had  left  the  hotel  of  the  covetous  old  hag.** 

152.  Capilales:  "deadly." 

153.  Ferbaad  caueam  spe$tantia  svmmami  '^  language  only  fit 
for  the  gods  in  tba  gallery." 

154.  Da  t€  eraduent :  "  may  the  goda  tear  thea  up  by  the  root*** 

155.  Pigmentis .  rouge." 

156.  Gradusque  molesios  gramdis  -  *'  and  itruttest  with  a  concoited 
gait." 

157.  Nosifispauto  ante  farina:  'Mately  of  our  society  ^"  this  is 
an  allusion  to  those  who  left  ihe  old  society  for  the  new. 

158.  LactasH:  "  cajoled  ^**  literally  milked  over. 

158.  Sduxtto :  **  an  oil  eiUracted  from  the  bolruah/'  «sed  oaif  bf 
the  very  lowest  order  of  women  at  Rome. 

159.  Turpi  hornum  qwadxarUe  extrude  falemum :  ''  get  rid  of 
your  thii  year*s  claret  for  a  mere  dirty  farthing/*  This  is  an  allego- 
rical allusion  to  the  spirit  of  oppoaition,  which,  as  it  lowers  the  /are 
in  coaches,  ao  it,  in  this  caae,  reduced  the  original  fare  of  seveii 
■faikiings  for  noo  attendance  to  three  shillings. 

160.  ''  Make  yourself  a  house  of  CiiU  for  every  rake  and  coxcomb.'* 
Before  the  separation,  it  was  customary  to  admit  none  into  the  sor 
oiety  but  men  of  exemplary  characters  and  severe  lives-*-this  is  allu* 
49d  to  in  the  four  fbllowtng  lines :  since  tbajt,  I  believe  no  one,  how** 
ever  exceptionable,  has  been  rejected  at  either  society. 

162.  Fetlra  sejatUt  in  aula  -  a  parody  on  Virgil's  iua  se  jaciet  in 
4mla  ASolys. 

163.  Perfidus  mj^*o(:  it  is  common  \n  all  trades  for  the  fbremaa 
tp  set  up  for  hicnself  after  a  certaia  time#  if  dissatisfied  ;  aed  parti- 
cularly among  publicans  for  the  lapster,  or  bead-waitt^  to  do  ibia 
after  having  married  the  chamber- n^aid. 

163.  Cogens  iub  signa  novella  :  "  pressing  into  this  new  service.*' 

164.  A  line  of  Horace,  meaaingaoy  low  worthless  characters, 

165.  Satuntum  octava:  an  iroiii.cai  expressioa,  ''you  army  ot" 
fcserve  to  the  seven  wiie  men."  ^ 

-  165.  Beslim  •  *'  a  halter." 

-  16^,  Nostra omnis  lis  est :  "  its  a  Kuadred  to  one  in  our  feveir.'* 

166.  MuUo  plures  sumus:  this  is  .ic^ually  theca^e* 

167.  Finum  utf'ugvens :  ''  as  wine  going  off." 

•    467.  ^/eepbant^  wneraea'  «'yoa  doable*di|tiUe4  old  q^cophant* 
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ids.  Ilicelad  corvos:  "  you  may  ga  be' lianged."  A  commoa 
execration  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

1^8.  Aclieruntis  pabuh :  a  t^rm  of  reproach  tct  an  old  perioo, 
'*  you  fodder  for  the  sexton." 

170.  "That  those  accomniodations,  looked  for  by  every  traveller, 
5i'ere  to  be  met  with  Iiere  at  your  house,  or  no  where  ;*'  an  atloiion  10 
the  fistidiousneiis  (>f  the  old  society,  which,  fearing  no  opposition,  li&e 
a  saucy  landlord,  rejected  strangers  at  its  own  caprice. 

171.  Tills  is  a  line  of  Ovid  5  the  next  line,  and  half  of  the  one 
after,  are  Horace*8  -.  an  allusion  to  the  rejected  candidate,  whose  ve^ 
puhe  gave  rise  to  the  new  society. 

173.  Offendis  soltdo:  **  you  hit  against  a  rock.*' 

1 74.  Praudes  :  "  your  impositions/^ 

175.  "  Nor  the  mockery  and  disdain  of  your  ugly  sneer/*^ 
177,  A  line  of  Virgil,  in  allusion  again  to  the  rejected  candidate. 

180.  Subeas  aUernus :  *' you  must  take  one  side  or  the  other.'' 

181.  Decoctorum  et  nebufonum  \  "spendthrifts  and  profligates:** 
the  first  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  a  cook  who  overboils  the  meat. 

182.  <*  The  proctors,  magistrates,  and  other  seniorities,  and  heads 
of  houses." 

183.  Prelector  t  *' a  tutor.** 

184.  Ambas  inscnbo  sceleri  -.  **  I  charge  them  both  with  mripract 
tice*.** 

1 86.  Ptir  dm  vtivuwm :  **  accursed  pair.'* 
186.  Frcsnls  lapsa :  '*'  slipping  the  bridle.** 
J  87.  Iniqva:  •' ungovernable.** 

189.  Me  insanum  concinnars:  *'  making  me  fit  for  Bedlam.** 

190.  Diggoiio:  Diggory  was  a  spouting  butler,  who  derai^^  aN 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  faintly  by  his  mania  for  acting;  be  is 
represented  as  brandishing  tbe  carving  knife,  when  waiting  at  table, 
in  the  character  of  Alexander  ;  as  sawing  a  hole  in  the  kitchen  floor, 
to  make  a  trap-door  m  U  for  a  stage ;  and  fastening  up  the  houseflMud 
in  the  oven,  to  represent  Juliet  in  her  coffin. 

1*91.  Optra  diurnce :  ^*  the  daily  romtne  of  boain^st.** 
192.  Nucibus  posiiis  \  "  having  dismissed  his  toys/* 

192.  BtcaftageUi'  "  tbe  banquet  of  therod.** 

193.  Bana  bovem  sequitwr :  *^  being  but  a  frog,  imitates  the  ox ;" 
kn  atlusibo  to  the  fiible.*' 

J  93.  Cur  aurea  non  sini  sacnia:  **  why  this  Js  not  the  golden  age.*! 
This  play  on  the  word  awrea  will  hold  good  in  every  language. 
.    194.  Qttid  annonam  incendit  t  **  what  makes  corn  so  dear  V* 

1^5.  Priscumest:  •• 'tis  out  of  date/* 

196.  Newtonum  callere :  **  to  be  deep  read  in  Newton.** 

197.  Fflut  bellaria  pastusfastittit  pernas  stomachus  cnmemque  bmn- 
nam :  ''just  as  a  stomach  cloyed  with  gingerbread,  ean*t  touch  yooc 
good  wholesome  beef  and  bacon." 

200.  Gracus  homo :  **  a  profound  Grecian.** 

209.  Pnaecoqtdi  ambUio  bucas-.thh  premature  aosbition  of  4be 
the  chaps  $**  the  metaphor  of  fracofuU  ia  takeo  from  fcoit  forcei^ 
before  the  natural  1 
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205.  FiUurha:  '' €  byostle  entoes.** 

205.  I»apidei  ei  saxa  Inqueatesi  ^  otteung  Billingsgate  language.** 

206.  Lktirres  :  "  ibe  proctor**  men/'  koowo  by  the  n^ine  of 
ball-dogs  in  Cambridge. 

206.  Ergastula  :  "  boose  of  correction." 

207.  Foveo  diis  depellentibus .agnam  :  the  dii  depellentes,  or  aver- 
runci,  were  the  averiers  of  ominous  dreams^  Accordingly,  after  ai) 
ill-bodii^  f  ision,  it  was  customary  to  make  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to 
)tbem.     Clytemnestra  does  this  in  ^^schyln^. 

208.  "  After  this  I  reel  home  to  my  stye,  being  an  ho§  out  of  the 
drunken  'crew.**  The  members  of  St.  John's  College  have,  from 
time  immemorial,  for  some  unknown  cause,  been  nick-named  hog*. 

WILLIAM  PITT, 

Son  of  "William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham  ; 

Inheriting  the  genius,  and  formed  by  the  precepts  of  his  father. 

Devoted  himself  from  his  early  years  to  the  service  of  the  State. 

Called  to  the  chief  conduct  of  the  Administration,  after  the  close 

of  a  disastrous  war,  he  repaired  the  exhausted  Revenues, 

He  revived  and  invigorated  the  Commerce  and 

Prosperity  of  the  Country; 

Andbebadre*established  the  PublicCreditondeepand  sure/onndations; 

When  a  new  War  was  kindled  in  Europe,  more  formidable  than  any 

preceding  War  from  the  peculiar  character  of  its  dangers. 

To  resist  the  arms  of  .France,  which  were  directed  against  the 

Independeoce  of  every  Grovemment  and  People, 

To  anioiate  other  Nations  by  the  example  of  Great  Britain, 

'To  check  the  contagion  of  opinions  which  tended  to  dissolve  the 

Frame  of  civil  society,  to  array  the  loyal,  tbesober-»minded^ 

And  the  good  in  defence  of   the  venerable 

Constitution  of  the  firitisb  Monarchy^ 

Were  the  duties  which,  at  that  awful  crisis,  devolved  opon  the  British 

'  Minister,  and  which  be  discharged  with  trapscendant 

«Zeal,  Intrepidity,  and  J'orseverance ; 

He  oplieid^he  National  Honor  abro^  ; 

He  maintained  at  home  the  blessinss  of  Order  and  tiue  Liberty, 

And  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  Perils, 

tie  onit^d  and  consolidated  the  strength,  power^  and  resources  of 

.rhe  Empire. 

For  these  high  purposes. 

He  .was  gifted  by  Divine  providence  wiih  endowpients, 

Rare  in  tbeir  separate  excellence ;  wonderful  in  th^ir  combination  5 

>Judgnient,  imagination,  memory,  wit. force,  and  acuteness  of  reasoning; 

Eloquence,  copious  and  accurate,  commanding  and  persuasive^ 

And  suited,  from  its  splendor,  to  the  dignify  of  his  mind 

and  to  the  anthority  of  his  station. 

^  lofty  spirit;  a  mild  and  ingenuous  temper ; 

Warm  and  stedfast  in  friendship,  towards  enemies  be  was  forbearing 

and  forgiving  ;  bis  industry  was  not  relaxed  by  confidence 

in  his  great  abilities ;  his  indulgence  to  others 

waa  not  abit^  by  the  cooscioniDt^  of  his  own  aciperiority. 
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His  ambition  was  pure  from  all  sclfinh  motivei : 

The  love  of  power  and  the  passion  for  fame  were  in  bun 

Subordinate  to  views  of  public  utility  s 

Dispensing  for  near  twenty  years  the  favours  of  the  CrowfiA 

He  lived  wjlliout  ostentation,  and  he  died  poor. 

A  grateful  Nation 

Decreed  to  him  those  funeral  honors 

Which  are  reserved  for  eminent  and  extraordinary  men. 

TV,  Gulielme,  vale,  praeceptiR  fincte  patemisy 
Nee  minor  ingenio  proles  patre  ;  te  dolet  ooooia 
Quft  tua  primulas  «emlt  respublica  cune. 

£n  vocat  auxilium  non  fausti  patria  Martis 
Turbine  quassa,  vocat  fragili  succurrere  cjavo, 
Quisquis  adest,  tritosque  manu  tractare  rudentes* 
Mox>  tua  consllio  quanquam  non  aptior  aetas> 
Lora  regenda  capis^  nee  jam  vestigia  fraudis 
Antiquse  restant,  sed  vectigalia  tnrgent 
Ubera  fonte  novo,  oecnon  commercia  rident 
Fluctibus  extremis,  et  naufraga  robora  genti» 
loveniunt  portas,  et  tut&  pace  renident, 

Vixea,  cam  posUas  revocatdiscordiaclades 
Et  irepidos  demens  ciet  in  sua  funera  cives. 
Alter  adest  M avors,  non  qui  solet  horridus  armic 
Fidere,  sed  tacit ^  corrumpens  regna  ruinft, 
Dissimilisque  sui  •     Jam  none  coutagia  serpdnt^ 
Omnia  plena  minis,  vitiate  pectore  vulgi. 
Civilis  tacito  roussat  concordia  damno. 
Nunc,  Gultelme,  decet  totas  efPundere  viras. 
I  dux,  injicias  fbrveuti  vincula  pesti. 
I,  statnas  certos  fines  et  fraena  rttinse. 
Ne  tibi  defueris.    £n  cives,  siquid  honest! 
Vivat  adhuc,  placeatque  dolis  praeponere  rectnmf 
Te  oomitem  exspectant.     I,  suscipe  munera  belli^ 
£t  ittidia  incens  piebis  pacare^  memento. 

Nerope  taas  aoso  complecti  carmine  laudes 
Apta  parum  niea  lingna  jacet,  nee  verba  caoenti 
Sufficiunty  ten  damna  foras  jacularis  in  hostem, 
Sive  domi  viget  ancta  tojs  concordia  curis. 
Nee  miruro.    Tibi  enim  raram  dementia  cceli 
Indulsit  venam>  rounitaque  pectora  dote 
loBUmero.    Tibi  risitmelleapopialingosa 
Verbaque  non  ignara  sues  attingere  fipes^ 
Sen  tenui,  sea  fors  grandi  sermone  sonarent» 
Ingeninm,  ratio,  gravitas»  ^cilesque  leporea 
pontractam  frontem  soliiere^  nequeaorea  ^ntem 
Gratia  destitult,  sed  amici  semper  an^icum 
Etstabilem  sensere,  neqne  bostibu^  ira  manebat;, 
liiloribua  e^regt^  captis  atque  indole  suavi. 
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,    N(mtflm<miiigenioni)iiiatiio6Qfiiu«,tiabenai 
Sprevisti  culti^,  neqoe  mulue  eonscicw  artis 
Cordesuperbaseraiy  neque  famam  prseterbonesttw 
Quaeststi  cupidos,  neqoe  te  respoblica  aensit 
Inservire  tats,  sed  luollo^  ipse  per  annos 
Regn^  snpreraa  teaena  i;:^  paupertate  saperbft 
AHer  AriatideS)  lavictft  mente  periati. 

Haudiagntta  lamen  tibi  patria  tota  pareota^^ 
Haiqne  agit  infertaa  cidv ique  h^eq  ulMma  mittif. 
JMpoera^  nee  lacrjin^  parcil  decor^re  favil^q^ 
InsoUio>  taoti^ud  vererl  oomiais  j^jiflsbram* 
1 2tli  Aprils  1813' 

< — -^ .  '  .  ■  ■  '    '     '  -    I    .     ■■'■".■^r  ,■!    J.tlWP 

MI6CELLANZ£8. 

An  cMirsKfrJifwry  ifi3k^c£  rf  Cahinisiic  frtsumpium; 

Mb.  Editor, 

Trcvel]iof  a  tbbrt  lioat  afeo,  in  a  alage  coacb,  io  «t)e  bf  the  midland 
CQontiea«  I  had  for  mf  cooipaDioBa,  a  fount  mpedaWe  aod  worth/ 
dergymaa  of  thaestablitboieDt,  aiMi  a  decent  elderly  womaPj  wbom^ 
^•m  abme  cooversatioo  which  took  place  on  their  meetiiig  io  the 
coach,  I  fomidl  to  be  one  of  hit  Aocfc ;  aDd>  if  I  inajr  judge  frooi  bar 
ffopriefy  of  addreta  and  behaviour,  a  reapeotable,  though  oot  elevated 
member  of  aeciety.  Findiug  my  reverend  feUow  travtUer  bf  9o 
meana  indiapoaed  to  be  free  and  cemmDDicative,  I  at  length  iotrodoced 
the  aobject  (for  reasona  not  Deceasary  to  be  dets^Ued  here)  of  the 
atate  i^religtoD,  in  the  peooliar  neighbourhood  wbereio  we  v^re  ihm^ 
itravellieg,  and  in  which  I  had  already  ditcerered  his  reiideiye  we| 
aituated.  To  myenqoiriea  freely  made,  be  returned  replieaof  eq^ 
freedom,  wfaieb,  at  length,  save  ae  oooch  coo£den^  to  our  good 
^male  companion,  aa  ijiduced  her  to  commnDicate  several  InterestAOC 
anecdotes  of  methodiam.  which  had  ^Hen  under  her  own  peraonal 
obaervation  $  and,  among  the  rest,  the  following,  which  I  deem  tog 
curious  to  bewithhoklen  from  yo«r  readers;  on  which  aoconntj  | 
l^ticipata  ita  reedy  insertion  in  yeor  eiceUent  peget.  « 

Atadiatance  ii  about  half  «  mile  from  the  road,  eodaitiiateeo  e 
pleasing  eminence^  we  saw  a  oeat  end  deecfH  looking  fiMrm-honae^  the 
•wner  of  which,  our  feniale  inforflaant  told  ua,  waa  e  rigid  Calviniatic 
Methodist,  fio  zealous  ^  diaetple  waa  he  of  the  Genevan  Schpol^  that 
h/i  actually  carried  |iis  preiuaiption  (and,  aurely,  Mr.  S.  thif  ia  ayiqg 
a  mat  deal)  farther  than  the  alqaett  idolized  m^ter  iA  IscaeU  After 
whom  be  gloried  in  ji^ng  named.  Calvin,  ^  is  well  icnown,  reckoned 
the  reprobate  to  be  in  th(P  proportion  of  four  to  one  of  the  elect  $ 
hot  never  (at  least  so  far  as  I  know)  pushed  his  presumption  jto  the 
^t^  ofipidfyhg  by  ]f^ipB»  who  were  ihe/eno^red  Jetp  of  ht^ven, 
|iip4  wh9  ^  T^r^at^  wmbiUi4M,    T^\^  w|a  resenred  jfor  bis  wo;tbj 
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disciple^  of  Yfham  I  am  naw  speaking :  aad  he  Improved  upon  fa^ 
master  so  far,  tbaU  (believe  it  Mr.  £.  for  it  was  cqofirciied  bj  the  re- 
spectal)le  divine  preseot)  be  deci4ed  who  of  his  cqaoections^  boch 
relatives  and  acquaintance,  yrtre  the  ele^t,  and  who  tl>e  reprobate  I 
Accordingly,  he  made  a  constant  praotice  of  bi;ewing  two  sorts  of  ale  ^ 
the  one  supeceroinentin  every  good  quality  which  jis  ei^pected  in  that 
whoJeson^e  beverage }  an4  the  other  pf  a  descriptioo  very  inferior. 
Those  whom  this  son  of  presumption  (for  such  there  is  no  want  of 
charity  in  designat'mg  him)  deemed  ibe  favounte  few  of  Heaven  were 
vione  permitt^  to  taste  the  farmer  ;  while  the  unfortunate  reprobate 
were  obliged  (although,  perhaps,  equally*  or  more,  deserving  than 
their  more  distinguisl^  brethi«n)  to  pui  up  with  the  latter :  and 
pleased,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  when  indqlged  eveo  with 
Jthis ! ! ! — Now,  Mr.  £.,  I  ask,  almost  with  horror,  where  shall  we 
i&nd  60  disgusting,  and  so  shocking  an  instance  of  presumption  ab'd 
folly,  in  the  amials  even  of  Metbodistical  absurdity  and  fiinaticism  ? 
May  we  not  address  such  deluded  followers  of  the  daring  Whitefield 
in  the  strong  and  animated  language  of  Cicero  ?  '*  Quoosque  tan- 
dem abot^re  nostra  patientia  ?  Quern  ad  finem  sese  eAenata  jactabit 
andacia  .?** 

Venerable  shade  of  jGalvin  I  if  thon  art,  or  conldst  be*  cxxucknw 
of  what  is  passing  heire  upon  earth,  how  would  it  pierce  thos  to  witoep 
such  scenes  of  foUy,  absordity,  and  blasphemy  I  Do  thoa,  then,  io- 
apire  those,  wbe  rank  themselves  under  the  theological  hatiner  of  him 
(often  vain  and  erring',  thoagh  perhaps  ever  well-meaning)  of  whom 
thon  art  the  immortal  part,  with  some  slight  spark  oi  ihtt  hmitUittf, 
which  he  so  unremittingly  inculcated  ;  and  no  longer  suffer  the  mM, 
Che  beautiful,  the  captivating,  featoresof  Heaven*de6cendedrelig^,lD 
be  deformed  by  the  foul  spots,  wherewith  they  have  been  stained 
by  tbe  phrenzy  and  madness  of  this  desperate  fanatic.  And  above  all, 
insptrettiem  with  snch  a  measure  of  that  charity,  which  hopeth  all 
things,  as  wjU  teach  them  to  esteem  every  one  better  ihan  himself :  to 
ahoold  we  he  one  fold,  aader  ooe  shepherd,  Jesus  Christ,  car  Lord  ; 
•vinited  here  on  earth  in  harmony  and  love,  and  hereafter  sharing 
together^  as  we  humbly  hope,  m  the  glories  and  happiness  of  Heaven^ 

'  An  OxyORPSlMBB  CUEATX. 

^  Exposition  of  American  Policy;  or,  an  EraminoHon  rf  thi 
reasons  assigned  by  the  Amsfican  Government  for  declaring  war 
upon  Great  Britain,  proving  that  those  reasons  are  insi^iaent  ifi 
justify,  and  would  not  Juwe  induced  them  io  takes  ifus  measure, 
lyiik  a  developement  of  the  real  causes  of  the  American  war,  asid 
some  olfservUtioht  upon  the  Policy  whkh  Great  Britain  shomU  ad^ 
in  consequence  o^  it.    By  ao  Anglo- Ambrioah. 

No.  I. 

Halifax,  March  6th^  1813. 

As  a  constant  reader  of  yppr  paper,  I  reiqoest  yon  will  aceept  «f 
ff^fihan%A  for  tbe  publicatioD  of  the  eloq|aeot  and  imerestln;  *pc^ 
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/of  Xovd  Liverpool/ in  support  of  bia  Bo^l  Highoetf  ibe  Frincp 
Regent's  m^^Mage  to  Parliainent^  recommeDdtng  a  grant  of  mooey«  0 
/elieve  those  patriotic  Russians,  who  have  made  socb  importaiic 
.sacrificea.for  ,tbe  benefit  of  their  coootry  and  the  world.  I  trusty  Sir^ 
vtbat  it  hfis  arrested  the  atteotioto  of  ajl  your  readers  \  and  that  the 
4)8Mage>.iD  which  his  Lordship  so  feelingly  desci  toes  and  deplores  the 
miseries  to  whicb  a  people  8.1:0  etposed,  who  inhabit  a  country  that 
becoines  the  theatre  of  war,  has  excited  minsled  feelings  of  detesta^ 
tioo  against  the  unprovoked  author  of  such  calamities^  aid  of  admira- 
,tion  of  those,  who  have  so  heroically  endured  them.  Such  feelings, 
jSir,  will  naturally  arise  in  evtxy  generoii^  bosom  \  but,  unless  we  hav|$ 
some  personal  interest  jo  th^  events  which  e^Lciti^  them,  their  dura- 
;lion  will  be  momentary. 

The  whole  dy ilized  world,  it  is  true,  is  concern^,  and  deeply  coor 
/^erneJ,  in  the  recent  transactions  in  the  north  of  ^urope,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  these  colonies  have  a  pgeculi^r  interest  in  dwelling  upon 
them  with  atlentjota. 

During  a  warfare  of  Jtwenty  yean,  In  which  our  parent  state  hay 
BOt  only  maintained  her  own  independence,  but  has  interposed  9 
barrier  to  an  ambitiun  that  would  know  no  bounds,  we,,  Sir,  have 
/dwelt  in  peace ;  and,  while  pursuing  our  usual  avocations,  could 
scarcely  realize  to  ourselves  that  so  great  a  portion  of  the  human  race 
was  enduring  those  miseries,wbich  were  inflicted  upon  it  by  that  ruthlett 
^tyrant,  who  b^  long  ruled  a  nation,  that,  lender  every  form  of  govera- 
inent,  h^s  \^t&a  the  disturber  of  Europe^ 

But  the  rulers  jof  a  neighboigriqg  country  haye  thought  proper  to 
jight  the  fiaooe  of  discord  00  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and,  as  even 
isuccessfdl  war  may  have  its  attendant  miseries,  I  would  wish  my 
/ellow  subj«^ts  here,  to  dwell  upon  thoite  feelings  of  jndjgnation,  whtcb 
the  description  of  the  cal^mitjies  of  the  Russians  could  not  fail  to 
excite  against  tl^  author  iof  them,  and  then  direct  them  against  those 
men,  who  have  dqne  their  utmost  to  introduce  similar  horrors  among 
/IS.  That  the  war  which  t^e  American  government  has  declared 
against  Great  Britain,  is  wicked,  wanton,  and  unjust,  most  be  evident 
^o  aU  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  trapsactions  between  the  two 
countries ;  but  as  the  majority  of  your  readers  may  not  have  had' 
Jeisure  tp  mark  thena  as  they  passed,  and  general  assertions  are  not 
/:akalaied  to  produce  conviction,  I  shall  endeavour  to  supply  satisfac- 
tory testin^ony  i^  support  of  this  position.  The  Americans  will  not, 
1  trust,  p^ject  to  my  prpqf,  wheo  i  resort  to  their  own  otfidal  doca* 
/nenu  to  obtain  it 

Among  the  nuoDerqas  pretexts  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
.which  disgraced  the  pages  of  ^r.  Madison's  message  to  congress  of 
^he  first  of  June  last,  the  orders  in  council  were  prominent  and  pre^ 
^mipent  \  and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  without  the  aid  of  th^ 
feelings  that  had  been  excited  against  this  retaliatory  measure,  ^ 
^Diajority  of  the  congress  coold  pot  have  been  obtained  in  support  of 
/h^  ^/iog  object  of  the  Americao  admioistratioo.    When  tiiey  laij^ 
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flo  mocft  stress  upon  this  grie^'ance,  Aey  vere  net  avare  tbat  sonad 
2K>licy  would  be  obliged  to  jiek!  to  popolar  damonr,  and  that  a  com- 
Dination  of  intere^t^  and  fiunfoos  men  had  driven  the  Bniisb  cabinet 
to  abandon  the  orders  in  council  at  the  very  moment  when  America 
Imd  declared  war  on  acconnt  of  them.  So  firmly  had  they  taken  rheir 
atand  upon  tbb  gnAind,  and  so  completely  had  the  attention  of  the 
Briti^  goremmcrt  been  drawn  to  this  snbject  ^  the  Americao 
ministers,  that  it  was  considered  in  England  as  the  cause  of  the  war. 
It  was  confidently  expected  there,  that,  as  the  cause  was  remored, 
the  effect  wool  i  cea^e;  and  in  that  expectation  the  British  Admilvl 
on  this  station  was  directed  to  devote  to  regotiation  that  time,  which 
would  perhaps  have  been  better  einployed  in  vigorous  hostility. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  honest  construction,  which  Br'tish 
candonr  gave  to  American  declarations,  tlie  conduct  of  the  American 
government  has  proved  that  they  had  very  difierent  views.  The 
tevocation  of  the  orders  in  council  certainly  took  them  by  surprize  : 
and  well  indeed.  Sir,  it  might.  The  foundation  of  the  war  was  gone, 
but  the  superstructure,  which  the  legislature  alone  could  erect,  re* 
neined,  and  American  ingenuity  was  at  no  loss  to  devise  a  new  one 
l&r  k.  They  have  chosen  one  which,  they  are  well  aware,  cannot 
tlip  from  beneath  the  fabric  they  are  so  anxious  to  rear.  The  war 
DOW  rests  upon  a  stable  foundation,  ft  rests  upon  a  right,  which  no 
Brkbh  minister  will,  I  trust,  have  the  boldness  or  the  treachery  to 
abandon.  ''The  right  to  employ  onr  own  subjects  in  onr  own 
defence.**  By  referring  to  the  report  of  the  commiitee  of  foreign 
lelations,  made  to  the  bouse  of  representatives  at  Washington  on  the 
riiirtieth  of  January  last,  yon  will  perceive  that  the  American  Govern- 
toent  are  now  determined  to  persist  in  the  war,  until  Great  Britaia 
lelinquishes  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  impressment  on  board  of 
jftmerican  vessels.  This  report,  which  occupies  three  columns  of  a 
paper,  is  one  laboored  tissue  of  falsehood  and  sophistry.  But  1  tball 
Dot  at  present  impose  upon  myself  the  task  of  exposing  all  its  mistate- 
ments,  bat  confine  my  attention  to  what  may  be  truly  teraied  the 
terthen  of  the  song. 

The  report,  in  order  to  impo^  upon  the  understandings  atkl  inflame 
the  passions  of  the  American  peopie,  dwells,  with  wonderful  pathos, 
upon  the  evils  which  attend  the  impressment  of  American  citlzenx 
Into  the  British  service,  and  states  in  so  many  words,  that  ''the 
impressment  of  Arherican  seamen  being  deservedly  considered  a  prio- 
etpa]  cause  of  the  war,  the  war  ought  to  be  prosecuted  ontil  that 
cause  was  removed"  but,  that  Great  Britain  may  fully  nnderstand 
bow  long  the  war  is  to  be  continued,  and  by  what  sacrifice  peace 
must  1)0  purchased,  the  report  subsequently  states,  ''Witb  the. 
British  claim  to  impress  British  seamen,  the  United  States  hare  ne 
vight  to  interfere,  provided  it  be  exercised  in  Britidi  Teasels,  or  in  any 
other  than  those  of  the  United  States. 

Inhabitants  of  Nova  Sc6tia,  listen  to  these  declarations,  and  ieara 
Irbm  them  the  determination  of  the  American  govemnseat  to  iaiid 
if^^oa  yoa  the  calaoaities  of  war,  Qatil  Gre^t  Britain  sfaiH  be  so  fa^ 
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Icwt  to  every  sense  of  honour  and  of  interest,  at  to  direct  those  gallant 
officers,  whose  achievements  occupy  th^  brightest  page  in  our  history; 
to  forego  the  right  of  reclaiming  British  seamen,  deserters  perhapi 
from  their  own.  jhips,  from  American  vessels.  Until  the  com* 
manders  of  onr  ships  of  war  sha^l  be  told  by  their  own  government. 
If,  when  the  rarnage  of  batile,  or  the  ravages  of  disease,  have 
thinned  your  crews,  you  should  meet  an  American  vessel  whose  decks 
are  covered  with  British  seamen,  you  roust  not  presume  to  claim  from 
them  the  performance  of  that  doty,  which  they  owe  ihetr  country. 
True  it  Is,  that  by  the  immemorial  customs  of  the  civilized  world* 
by  the  laws  established  among  nations^  and  by  Ve  feelings  implanted 
by  the  God  of  nature,  every  man  is  bound  to  protect  and  defend  the 
country  which  gave  him  birth  ;  but  the  President  of  the  United 
Stares  of  America  wills  it  otherwise,  the  American  cungiess  liaUl 
Spoken,  and  the  laws  of  Nations  and  of  Nature  must  t>e  siieut. 

Every  man.  Sir,  must  feel  the  insolence  and  arrogance  of  thtt 
demand  :  I  must  acknowledge  that  it  has  excited  no  small  degree  of 
indignation  in  my  breast.  But  I  shall  endeavour  to  dismiss  those 
sensations,  and,  in  my  next  letter,  calmly,  and^  X  trust,  impartiaUj 
examine  the  justice  of  the  American  claims. 

Ak  ANGLO-AMERICAN. 

No.  II. 

March  13th,  1813- 
Si», 

In  my  last  letter  I  called  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  thtt 
province  to  the  resolution  of  the  American  government  to  continue 
the  war  which  they  have  declared  against  ur«  until  Great  Britain 
shall  desist  from  exercising  the  right  of  impreaaiog  British  «eameii 
from  American  vessels. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  fulfil  my  promise  of  examining  impartiall|r 
the  justice  of  this  determination.  But  I  cannot  enter  upon  the  subject 
without  premising,  that  I  do  so,  merely  to  meet  the  American  govern* 
ment  upon  the  ground  which  they  have  assumed,  without  admitting 
for  a  mometit,  that  the  war  really  owes  either  its  origin  or  its  con^ 
tinuance  to  this  cause. 

If  you  should  deem  these  letters  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  paper^ 
I  shall  continue  my  correspondence,  and  discuss  that  subject  in  some 
^ure  numt»er.  The  present  I  shall  dedicate  to  the  consideration' of 
the  popular  pretext,  with  which  tl^y  have  endeavoured  to  impose 
upon  t^e  publk;  and  if  even  that  part  of  their  case,  which  they 
dare  to  reveal,  should  be  proved  to  have  no  foundation  in  justice^ 
what  must  be  our.opinion  of  that,  whicfa  even  they  themselves  thiols 
will  not  bear  -the  Tght. 

It  will  be  but  just  to  observe  that  Mr.  Madison's  committee,  dot 
not,  at  present,  claim  a  right  to  alter  the  municipal  laws  of  Gneat 
Britain,  wkhtn  her  own  inHmdiate  territories ;  but  content  themsehrec 
with  devising  a  new  code  for  her  governioeut^  or  what  their  chie^ 
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fpompoasly  terms,  the  great  bigb  way  of  t^t\on%r^*^  yrftb  Jtbe  BriUA 
claim  to  impress  British  seamen  (says  this  committee)  the  Uotled 
States  ba^e  no  right  to  interfere,  provided  it, be  in  British  vesaeU  or 
jo  any  other  than  those  of  the  United  States  !** 

The  American  ^nescbanis  then  ooay  .eroplqy,  British  aeafnen  to 
navigate  their  ^ce^els  over  this  great  h^h  way  of  natlo^s^  and  if  ^ 
British  officer  shopld  meet  them  there,  and  claim  from  bis  counti^- 
men  ;^e  services  they  owQ  bP  their, country,  be  is  to  be  answered  in 
the  language  i^.tbis  report.  Now,  IVfr.  £ditor,  I  would  ask  the 
good  people  of,this  country,  what  opinion  they  would  form  of  a  man, 
who,  haviqg  .taken  the  liberty  of  strengthening  bis  team  1^  the 
iiddition  of  one  or  two  of  bis  neighbour's  horses,  should  gravely  tell  ' 
the  owner,  when  he  demanded  ^(iis  properly  on  the  high  way,  "  With 
jour  ciaiip.  Sir,  to  take  your  own  |u>rse8  I  have  no  right  to  interfere; 
provided  ypu,t^ke  tl^ep /cojn  jo^r.owii  tgim^ j^r  from  any  other  team 
X\um  mine!  !]*' 

I  suspect  Sir,4bat,tbey  wonld  deem  him  a  most  Unpu<l^nt  knave. 

I  am  a  ware  that  it  may  be  qb^rved,  that  in  case  h  dispute  sbofiU 
^rise  between  these  two  parties,  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  property, 
ttbey  roost  resort  to  the  magistrate  to  deci4e  tlie  point,  this.  Sir,  )$ 
true ;  the  high  w9y  upon  which  they  meet,  is  within  the  jurisdicfioa 
of  the  laws  under  which  they  live,  and  tbey  resort  to  a  tribooal  t» 
which  both  are  bound  to  yield  ^b^tence.  The  high  way  too,  Sir, 
upon  which  the  American  merchantmen  meet  the  British  shipa  of 
war,  is  not  wirhout  Its  laws.  This  great  bigb  way  is  regulated  by 
the  laws  of  (ruth,  of  justice,  and  of  morality,  in  other  words  by  the 
law  of  nations  5  and  strange  as  ^iie  assartion  may  appear  to  Americans, 
eomoKXi  honesty  forms  a  pronMoent  part  of  this  maritime  code.  That 
divine  precept  of  "doing  unto  others  as  wie  would  be  tWHie  unto*' 
prevails  equally  upon  |he  seas  as  upon  the  land.  But  ii  must  be 
recollected  that  when  a  nation  infringes  these  principles,  there  Is  do 
earthly  tribunal  before  whom  the  vioUtor  can  be  carried  for  jostioe. 

America,  however,  while  she  admits  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  services  of  her  own  seamen,  4K)nteods,  .that  whenever  she  is 
deprived  of  them,  she  must  resort  to  American  iribuoala  for  redress. 
The  maritime  strength,  and  with  it  the  independence,  nay,  tbo 
existence  of  Great  Britain,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  bands  .of  An[^nca.«-r 
l^ws  for  the  security  of  the  rights  of  Great  Britain,  are  to  be  enaaed 
'by  an  American  legislature,  to  be  administered  by  Amencan  jndgef 
and  the  truth  of  the  facts  of  wbicb  abe  niay  jcompUun,  ia  to  be 
investigated  by  Acnerican  juries* 

And  why  is  Great  Britain,  thus  to  bow  down  before  America, 
and  sue  to  her  for  that  justice,  which  she  has  the  power  to  obtain  for 
herself ;  because,  fonootb,  in  the  exercise  of  her  indisputable  right, 
mistakes  may  be  made,  and  Americans  may  someiimes  be  tAm 
Instead  of  British  seamen. 

Gneat  Britain  is  therefore  to  make  an  unconditional  suiVeoder  cf 
Iter  rights,  to  guard  those  of  America  from  the  possibility  of  vic^ 
lion  ;  md  is4o  hazard  iier  natio^pal  exiatcoce,  to  po^vent  a  jinafll  {mmct 
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tion  of  American  cUizetfs  from  bazardiag  a  peitonal  inCtovenience. 
Let  as.  Sir,  tak«  the  subject  op  at  the  point  to  which  we  have  uo^ 
brought  it,  and  compare  the  evils  which  America  may  endure,  in 
consequence  of  our  practica  of  impressment,  with  those  whicK 
Great  Britain  would  sustain,  if  she' abandoned  that  practice.* 

To  dolhts  fairly,  it  will  be  necessary  to-  state  the  just  claims  of 
^ach^rty,  and  then  to  tarn  our  attention  to  the  point  in  which  the^ 
may  come  iu  conflict.  t 

The  native  citizens  of  America,  while  their  country  is  in  a  state  of 
f  eace,  have  an  undoubted  right  to  navigate  the  ocean,  without  being 
molested  or  impressed  by  Great  Britain,  or  by  any  other  beHfgerent 
power. 

Great  Britain  has  an  equal  right  to  the  services  of  her  native  sea- 
men, and  may  by  her  established  usage  impress  them  into  her  naval 
service  whenever  she  is  engaged  in  war. 

These  rights  might  be  exercised  by  each  of  the  parties,  without 
interfering  with  the  other*  were  it  not  for  two  habits  in  which  the 
American  people  have  indulged  themselves. 

In  the  first  place.  Sir,  they  make  use  of  our  language.  I  wonld 
not,  however,  quarrel  with  them  on  that  ground,  although  it  caiu 
not  be  denied,  that  they  often  take  very  unwarrantable  liberties  with 
it. 

In  the  second  place  they  make  use  of  our  seamen. 

Whenever,  therefore,  we  have  required  these  seamen  ourselves, 
we  have  be^n  obliged  to  seek  for  them  in  the  vesseh  of  their 
American  employers  \  and,  from  the  similarity  of  language,  ft  has 
sometimes  happened,  that  Americans  have  been  mistaken  for  En^^ 
glishroen,  and  have  been  impressed  into  our  service. 

This,  I  admit,  is  a  great  inconvenience,  and  may  be  a  serious  evil 
to  the  Individual  who  is  thus  forced  into  the  service  of  a  foreign 
nation,  and  obfiged  to  risk  that  life  in  fighting  the  battles  of  strangers, 
which  his  country  alone  has  a  right  to  claim  from  him ;  and  I  wouhi 
bonotir  the  men,  who,  in  tlie  spirit  of  sincerity  and  justice,  would 
step  forth  to  vindicate  his  cause  and  assert  his  freedom ;  ns  much: as  I 
despise  those,  who  only  avail  themselves  of  the  populnr  clamour, 
to  accomplish  their  ambitious  objects,  who  would  rather  retain  ttie 
evil,  than  part  with  the  outcry  it  occasions ;  ^nd,  who  ate  themi 
selves,  the  deadliest  enemies  of  that  very  class  of  men,  of  whose 
cause  they  profess  to  be  the  advocates. 

If  the  subject  of  impressing  our  seamen  out  of  American  vessell 

*I  would  observe  here,  that  however  grating  the  practice  of  im- 
pressnoent  may  be  to  the  feelings  of  English niai^i^t  is  a  que«itioa 
solely>  for  our  own  consideration  ;  and  one,  with  wliicb  America 
has  no  right  to  interfere,  as  her  Itberalgovernment  so  candidly  admitsw- 
The  very  sensible  observations  on  <hi«  subject  in  the  paper  imme* 
diatcly  preceding  my  letter,  in  tiie  Reeot^„of  lbe6th  March,  ar* 
well  worthy  of  the  considerations  of  me  riiers 
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were  to  be  considered  Iq  the  light  in.whiob  it  nttarally  presents  itself 
to  a  candid  miad«  as  a  tight,  which  it  is  indispensabt^r  necessary  for 
Great  BritaiD  to  assert,  but  the  exercise  of  which,  under  existing 
circumstances,  is  frequently  productive  of  serious  inconvenience 
and  injury  to  American  citizens ;  we  could  not  but  desire,  that  its 
fixertion  might  be  so  regulated,  as  to  alleviate,  if  not  entirely  to 
jemedy  the  evils  which  arise  from  it. 

And  if  the  American  Government  did  not  wish  to  avail  itself  of 
the  feelings,  which  those  evils  are  so  well  calculated  to  produce  In 
the  popular  mind,,  in  order  to  increase  the  clamour  against  Great 
Britain,  but  was  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  guard  its  own  rights, 
without  infringing  ours  :  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  make  such 
arraocements  ar  would  accompli&h  this  object.  It  is  not.  Tike  the 
questions  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  orders  in  council  or  the  system 
of  blockades;  complicated  in  its  nature,  and  involved  in  the 
measures  adopted  against  our  inveterate  enemy  -,  it  is  conhncd  to  the 
two  countries,  and  to  a  single  point  on  each  side  ^  it  is  a  proper 
aubject  for  negotiation  ;  attended,  I  confess^  with  sooae  difficulties> 
but  not  witli  any  that  are  insuperable. 

And,  although  the  inconvenience,  of  which  America  complains, 
is  owing  to  the  oanduct  of  her  own  citizens,  tor  Lad  they  not  employ- 
ed our  seamen,  we  should  never  have  impressed  a  man  from  their 
vessels ;  had  thev  not  intermingled  British  with  American  sailors,  we 
ahould  never  have  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other  -,  yet  we  have  been 
the  first  to  propose  a  cessation  to  the  efifusion  of  human  blood,  and  ,a 
renewal  of  negotiation  upon  the  differences  subsisting  between  the 
two  nations,  subsequent  to  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council.  These 
offers  have  been  rejected  by  the  executive  government  in  America ; 
.  and  the  committee  of  foreign  relations  have  thus  observed  upon  this 
refusal.  ''  Had  the  executive  consented  to  an  armistice,  on  the 
repeal  of  the  orders  in  council,  without  a  satisfactory  provision  against 
impressment,  or  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding  with  tlie  British 
government  to  that  effect,  in  some  mode  entitled  to  confidence;  your 
committee  would  not  have  hesitated  to  disapprove  it  ;"  and  they 
aubsequently  add.  **  It  remains  therefore  for  the  United  States  to 
take  their  final  attitude  with  Great  Britain,  and  to  maintain  it  with 
consistency  and  with  unshaken  firmness  and  constancy." 

The  calamities  of  war  then  must  continue,  nor  may  the  voice  of 
negotiation  be  heard,  until  Great  Britain  shall  submissively  yield  her 
right  and  leave  An^rica  in  the  full  possession  of  that  which  she 
^claims ;  for  the  United  States  have  taken  their  final  attitude!  such  at 
least  is  the  language  of  \liose  men,  whom  the  representalives  of  the 
American  people  have  chtsen  to  prepare  an  exposition  of  t^ieir  senti- 
inents  to  the  public. 

As  an  Englishman,  Sir,  t^nswer  that  the  evils  which  arise  from 
impressment,  serious  as  they  loay  be,  neither  threaten  th^  existeDca 
of  the  American  government^  nor  the  independence  of  the  Amefican 
people;  they  are  not  only  confined  %q  individuals,  but  to  individtoala 
of  one  particult^r  class.  But  the  remedy  proposed  by  America  wodd 
oot  merely  deprive  us  of  one  right,  it  would  endanger  every  otbcc. 
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In  tbe  contest  in  which  we  are  eqgagedi  aU  that  is  dear  ta  man  is 
involved.  Numerous  are  tlie  ble&iings  which  Heaven  has  bestowed 
tipoQ  the  subjects  of  the  British  empire  i  for  their  preservation,  as 
far  as  human  means  are  concerned,  we  have  been  indebted  in  aa 
eminent  degree  to  the  British  Navy.  To  that  glorious  bulwark  we 
still  look  with  confidence,  but  if  every  American  adventurer  cnaf 
launch  an  asylum  for  British  deserters ;  and  we  are  implicitly  to  rely. 
upon  American  justice,  for  the  restitution  of  those,  whom  either  th^ 
love  of  ease  or  the  desire  of  gain,  has  seduced  from  the  service  of 
their  Country,  that  barrier,  which  has  hitherto  defied  every  eJ»emy^ 
will  sgon  be  undermined* 

But  I  have  already  claimed  too  large  a  portion  of  your  useful  paper, 
and  shall  reserve  nay  further  observauons  upon  this  interesting  subj^iici 
^  another  letter* 

An  ANGLO-AMERICAN- 

No.  in. 

Sit, 

lb  my  last  letter,  I  admitted  that  the  exercise  of  our  right  of 
impressing  British  seamen,  from  American  vessels  might,  under 
existing  circumstances,  be  productive, '  occasionally,  of  serious  hard- 
ships to  some  of  the  American  citizens  $  but  I  contended  that  Gtesx 
Britain  could  not  relinquish  this  right,  without  endangering  her 
national  existence.  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  convince  my  teiiow 
subjects  here  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  To  you.  Sir,  and  to  others, 
who  have  perused  the  many  excellent  publications  upon  political 
fopics,  which  teem  from  the  British  press,  the  assertion  may  appeat 
s^n-cvident,  and  the  proof  urtnecessary  ;  but  the  msjority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  province  have  not  had  that  advantage  ;  they  have 
neither  the  means  of  procuring,  nor  the  leisure  to  peruse  tbem. 
They  are,  however,  an  intelligent  ^ople,  and  quite  capable  of  com- 
prehending the  subject,  if  it  is  fairly  stated  to  them.  • 

But  when  plain  though  intelligent  men  are  told,  that  the  existetiOe 
of  Great  Britain,  as  an  independent  nation,  depends  upon  preserving 
that  maritime  preponderance,  which  her  naVy  has  so  gloriously 
ac<)uired,  and  that  the  preservation  of  that  navy  itself  depends  upoa 
the  continuance  of  the  practice  of  impressment,  they  are  at  a  loss  Se 
conceive  how  it  happens  that  British  subjects  should  be  so  deficient 
ih  patriotism,  as  not  to  step  forwards  voluntarily  in  defence  of  those 
laws  and  of  that  form  of  government,  which  secure  to  Britons  a 
gtiiater  degree  of  civil  lil)erty,  than  is  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  an/ 
other  country  upon  earth.  They  naturally  ask,  if  the  sarcastic  asser- 
tiot)  of  our  enemies  in  America  is,  indeed,  true, — that  our  dearest 
rights  are  defended  by  men,  who  are  forced  Into  our  service,  and  who 
Would  leave  us  defenceless  to-morrow,  if  tliey  were  Jjermitted  to 
follow  their  own  inclinations. 

No,  my  Countrymen,  this  assertion  is  not  true.— Numerous,  indeed, 
are  the  brave  fellows  in  the  British  navy,  whose  bosoms  glow  with 
tnthu^iaslic  attachment  to  their  King  and  to  their  coutitry  ^  who  foil 
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Ihemselvet  iacorporaied  into  the  service,  to  which  they  hate'  deiokir 
their  ViYcs;  and  who  are  proof  against  all  thearts>  which  AfDericans' 
have  too  frequently  employed  to'sieduce  them  frocti  their  duty.  Thete" 
dre  the  supporters,  these  are  the  protectors  of  the  BHtish  nary^  and* 
of  y6ur  Tib^rtiear. 

Still,  however,  rmpreilsiVieat  is  essentially  necessary,  it  ft  nbt  every 
man  who  owes  a  duty  to  his  coantry,  chat  hasaufficient  h6boar  to 
perform  it.  It  is  a  principle  of  our  con^itution,  and  indeed  of  the 
constitution  of  every  other  nation,  that,  wfa6n  the  coantry  is  attatked, 
every  man  is  bound  to  step  forward  in  iU  ddence  :  and  as,  in  case  of 
actual  invasion,  every  landsman  may  be  compelled  to  enter  the  rank< 
and  march  against  the  enetoy,  so,  in'ei^ery  roaVltiibe  war,  it  has  beeo 
die  establish^  usajge  to  apply  the  same  princtj^Ie  tbth^tpartof  oui^ 
population  who  gain  their  livelihood  upon  the  ocean  ;  and  to  oblige 
them  to  defend  the  nsterests  6f  their  coantry  on  that  element,  wbidi 
is  peculiarly  their  own,  and  where  seanen  alone  are  capable  of  afbrd* 
iog  us  protection. 

Many  of  them,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  come  forward 
with  alacrity  to  support  the  glory  of  old  England,  and  desire  matt 
ardently  to  nieet  and  to  conquer  the  foes  of  their  country )  othei» 
there  are,  wbo  woiaJd  ratber  consult  tbeir  own  .ease  or  parsue  their* 
own  plans  of  private  advanta^  :    and  if  we  reflect  upon  the  evils 
which  attend  a  state  of  war,  and  the  hardships  endured  by  those  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  it,  our  admiration  will  ratber  be  excited  by  the 
numbers  who  voluntarily  undergo,  than  our  surprise  that  many  should 
wish  to  escape  them,     fiut  if  we  were  to  allow  them  to  indulge  thia* 
wish,  we  should  not  only  throw  a  most  unfair  bortheki  tfpon  tho 
brave  and  generous  volunteers,  but  we  should  render  even  their  exer- 
tions unavailing.    A  ship  that  could  not  be  navigated  or  defended  by 
fess  than  two  hundred  men,  would  be  unmanag^le  and  deTenceless,, 
if  she  had  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  tberefbns  if  there' 
were  no  means  of  prociuriog  the  ot&er  iifiy,  this  vessel  would  6e  lost 
to  the  service.    The  honest  farmer  will  easily  be  made  to  nnderstancf 
this  by  the  assistance  of  a  very  plain  illustration.     If  he  was  cultivat- 
ing a  piece  of  ground,  which  required  a  plough  to  till  it,  that  could! 
only  be  drawn  by  four   horses,  three,  uowever    free   and   gene- 
rous,  would  be  perfectly  useless,  whereas   the  additional  strength 
of  one  dull  animal  would  enable  him  to  proceed  with  his  busi« 
uess,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  power  and  spirit  of  the  others  f 
oor  would  he  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  the  person,  who  wooiid' 
deprive    hira   of  this  mere  beast  of  burthen,    would    e^ectually 
destroy    his  team.       Such,  Sir,  is  the  case  of  the  BritisJi  Navy. 
Of  those  men,    who  enable  our  cruisers  to  plough  the  Ocean,  the 
number  that  would  expatriate  themselves,    that    would    abandon 
their  King  and    Country,  their   friends  and    relatives,   and  break 
through  every  tie  that  binds  man  (o  man,  for  the  sake  of  a  llitl^ 
personal  ease,  or  for  the  still  more  despicable  object  of  procuring* 
bigher  wages  would,  I  trust,  be  comparatively  small.    Yet  as  we  have 
not  now  even  a  man  to  spare,  they  would  be  svilBcieoily  numerous  to 
cripple  all  ottf  naval  excttions  )  if  one-fourth  part  of  their  ^eaeil^ 
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'  crews  were  taken  from  our  ships  of  w«r,  they  couM  not  Veep  the  sea  j 
and  even  if  they  should  be  barely  capable  of  navigating  the  ocean, 
they  could  doc  contend  against  the  enemies  whom  they  might 
encotmter  there.  We  mast  then  either  detain  them  altogether  in  oor 
ports^  and  abandon  that  element  opoo  which  Englishmen  have  ever 
been  accustomed  to  triumph,  or  We  must  diminish  the  number  of  our 
vessels,  and  thus  t>e  deprived  of  the  means  of  counteracting  the  exer- 
tions of  oufT  implacable  and  watdiful  enemy,  to  gain  a  naval  preponde- 
rance. He  knows  the  importance  of  this  object,  and  to  accomplish 
it,  he  has  endeavoured  to  grasp  the  naval  resources  of  Europe  fronx 
the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine.  For  too  long  a  period  we  saw  the  con- 
tinental powers,  tamely  submitting  to  his  dictates,  and  basely  promot- 
ing bis  views.  So  earnestly  was  he  bent  on  our  destruction^  that  he 
would  not  allow  a  sovereign,  who  had  preserved^  greater  portion  of 
independence  than  any  other  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  listen  to 
•  the  earnest  supplications  of  hit  own  subjects,  for  a  partial  relaxation 
of  those  severe  restrictions,  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  for 
the  purpose  of  injuring  us  ;  and  it  was  because  the  Emperor  of  th» 
Rossias  dared,  within  his  own  dominions,  to  exercise  an  act  of 
-  sovereignty  in  this  tender  point,  that  that  mighty  army  which  hat 
recently  experienced  the  just  vengeance  of  Heaven,  carried  misery 
and  desolation  into  the  heart  of  the  Russian  empire.  From  this  con- 
flict, Sn-,  he  has  fled,  defeated  and  disgraced ;  but,  if  he  has  reached 
his  capital  in  safety,  he  still  participates  in  the  feelings  of  his  proto- 
type, and  has  carried  back  with  him  to  that  seat  of  discord  and  of 
mischief 

"  Th'  nnconqoerable  will 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate—**' 
And  will 

"  With  more  successfol  hope  resolve 
To  wage,  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war.'* 
Against  bis  fraud  or  his  force,  however,  we  may  successfully  oppose 
the  wooden  walls  of  old  England  at  long  as  we  preserve  them  entire. 
And  shall  we,  while  we  have  this  inveterate  foe  to  contend  with, 
quietly  permit  so  dire  a  breach  to  be  made  in  this  important  barrier  ? 
And  even.  Sir,  if  bis  cup  of  iniquity  is  full,  and  the  avenging  arm  of 
Heaven  has  at  lenght  hurled  him  from  that  eminence,  to  which  he  had 
been  elevated  for  the  punishment  of  a  guilty  world,  still,  as  long  as 
we  exist  as  a  nation,  we  shall  be  exposed  to  enmity  and  to  warfare, 
and  I  will  not  waste  your  time  oor  my  own  in  proving  that  our  navy  is 
ihe  natural  defence  of  the  British  empire.  The  insidious  attempts  of 
ou^nemtes  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  undermine  what  they 
despair  of  subduing,  proves  its  importance  in  their  eyes,  and  should 
induce  us  to  guard  it  with  increased  vigilance. 

J  have  already  established  the  fact,  that  the  lost  even  of  those  who 
are  now  disposed  to  quit  our  service  would  either  render  all  our  shipt 
useless,  by  reducing  the  crews  of  each  t>elow  the  number  necessary 
for  their  noaoagement  and  defence,  or  would  oblige  us  to  diminish  th« 
number  of  our  vessels  of  war  when  oor  safety  rather  demands  an 
augmentation  than  a  diminution  of  them. 
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Bat,  Sir,  the  evil  would  not  rest  here  s  the  majority  of  iranktad 
Hre  in  tbeir  nature  mutable  and  caprictcus,  and  there  is  perhaps  ao 
description  of  persons  to  whom  ibis  observation  is  more  applicable 
than  to  seamen.  Their  roving  lives  increase  that  love  of  changOr 
which  prevails  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  every  buman  bosom  ; 
and  though  many  as  1  before  oi>served,  possess  a  principle  of 
honour  and  of  patriofism,  which  would  eflecKially  counteract 
this  disposition^  yet  there  must  also  be  many  who  are  now  contented 
with  tbeir  situation,  because  the  difficulty  of  quitting  it  is  so  great 
that  they  have  never  encouraged  the  desire  to  do  so,  but  who  would 
insensibly  cherish  that  inclination  ;  if  those  obstacles  were  removed. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  I  pass  a  harsh  judgment  upon  these  honest  fel- 
lows, nor  that  I  suppose  they  perform  their  duty  merely  from  con- 
straint. I  view  them  as  men,  and  think  that  they  would  be  actuated 
by  the  same  motives  which  influence  their  fellow  subjects  on  shore. 
It  is  ihe  duty  of  every  inhabitant  of  this  colony  so  serve  in  the  militia, 
and,  if  an  enemy  should  invade  it,  we  should  all  be  bound,  as  the 
tailor  is  when  attacked  on  that  element  where  he  dwells,  to  abandon 
every  other  pursuit,  and  devote  ourselves  to  the  defence  of  the  pro- 
vince. This,  Sir,  is  what  the  law  compeb  every  man  to  do ;  but 
doubtless  there  are  numbers  whose  feelings  would  dictate  the  perfor- 
mance of  this  duty,  if  no  such  law  existed.  There  are  some,  on  the 
contrary,  who,  regardless  both  of  the  dqty  and  of  the  law  which 
enforces  it,  would  endeavour  by  every  artifice  and  every  subterfuge  to 
evade  a  compliance  with  it ;  and  there  are  many  who,  conscious  that 
the  law  is  imperative  upon  them,  would  never  entertain  a  thought  of 
evading  it,  but  would  join  their  regiments  with  alacrity,  and  would 
scarcely  be  sensible  themselves,  whether  they  were  obeying  the  im- 
pulse of  patriotism  or  the  dictate  of  law.  But  who  is  to  possessed 
with  the  spirit  6f  Cluixotism  as  not  to  be  sensible  that,  if  no  such  l»w 
existed,  very  many  of  this  latter  class  would  remain  quietly  by  their 
firesides,  and  leave  the  danger  and  the  glory  of  defending  the  country, 
to  those  only,  whose  honourable  sentiments  would  induce  them  ta 
Yolunteer  in  the  cause. 

I  am  convinced.  Sir,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  this  province  will  be 
tatisfied  that  I  have  described  them  fairly.  Such  they  are ;  and  such 
are  men  in  general  i  and  such  ef  course  are  seamen.  And  if  this  ez« 
travagant  claim  of  the  American  government  should  be  admitted, 
those  temporary  inconveniences  and  disappointments  to  which  ia 
every  state  of  life  mankind  are  liable,  and  to  which  our  resignation  ii 
generally  in  proportion  to  our  conviction  that  they  are  inevitable^ 
would  gradually  foster  discontent  and  restlessness  among  many  oJF 
our  sailors,  when  they  saw  that  the  American  merchantmen  afforded 
them  a  secure  place  uf  refuge  ;  and  the  great  chance  of  impoaiiy 
would  cause  those,  at  6rst  to  contemplate  and  afterwards  to  comnait 
the  crime  of  desertion,  who  are  now  deterred,  by  the  great  prab^bilitj 
of  incurring  the  punishment  which  awaits  it,  from  hartKxirin^  m 
thought  upod  the  subject.  Only  reflect.  Sir,  for  one  moment  opui 
the  change  which  the  admission  of  this  claim  would  efl'ect.  It  is  iros 
that,  if  our  deserters  gain  the  American  shores^  we  cannot  apprebeod 
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tbefn  there.  Bat  there  Is  no  de»cription  of  people  who  go  tinirorm'y 
adhere  to  their  profession  as  seamen  ;  they  cannbc  endure  to  live  on 
shore ;  and  whenever  they  venture  on  the  seas,  they  are  liable  to  be  re- 
taken and  punished  for  their  desertion.  Aware  of  this  eonsequence, 
the  crime  is  of  (Course  more  rarely  committed.  Bat  if  the  dtcks  of 
every  An^erican  vessel  afforded  them  a  sanctuary,  if  they  conld  pursao 
in  safisty  the  only  line  of  life,  which  their  habits  will  permit  them  to 
follow,  is  it  not  obvlons  that  the  number  of  the  deserters  will  bo 
increased  ?  That  the  number  of  our  seamen  will  of  course  be  dimi- 
nished, and  thnt  our  vital  strength  will  bQ  proportionably  impaired  } 
end  shall  we.  Sir,  accede  to  this  clpim,  and  allow  them  this  sanc- 
tuary }  Shall  we  consent  that  every  American  fishing  schooner  shall 
become  a  decoy  boat  for  British  seamen,  and  that,  when  once  they 
have  gained  her  decks,  they  may  laugh  their  officer  to  scorn,  and  insult- 
ingly bid  him  relinquish  (he  pursuit  of  bis  enemies,  and  the  protectioii 
of  his  country,  and  resort  to  America  to  seek  from  an  American  jury 
the  infliction  of  a  penalty  upon  their  employers  to  compensate  Great 
Britain  for  the  loss  of  her  seamen. 

But  besides  the  negative  inducements  to  desertion,  if  I  mny  use  the 
expression,  which  would  arise  from  the  prospect  of  impuniiy,  let  uS 
remember  the  positive  temptations,  with  which  American  merchants 
would  endeavour  to  allure  our  sailors  into  their  service.  The  great 
advantage  which  they  derive  from  the  acquisition  of  British  seamen,  ia 
the  extension  of  their  commerce  by  the  employment  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  vessels,  not  by  employing  a  greater  number  of  seamen  in  those 
.  vessels  than  is  necessary  to  navigate  them  }  and  as  they  are  conscious 
that  that  part  of  the  crew,  which  is  composed  of  our  men,  is  liable  to 
be  impressed  upon  the  seas,  their  own  interest  now  dictates  to  them 
•  some  degree  of  discretion  as  to  its  number  j  they  are  careful  nor  to  al- 
low the  British  to  bear  too  great  a  proportion  to  the  American  seamen, 
lest  their  property  might  l>e  endangered  if  the  former  should  bo 
reclaimed  by  their  country,  while  in  the  prosecution  of  tho 
voyage. 

The  cession  of  this  right  then,  would  render  this  precaution  on- 
necessary,  and  would  afford'an  additional  incentive  to  the  Americans  to 
entice  our  seamen  into  their  service,  at  the  same  time  that  it  rendered 
it  less  hazardous  for  them  to  listen  to  those  enticements.  But  the 
relinquishment  of  this  right  would  not  only  be  a  death  blow  to  our 
navy,  but  to  our  commerce  also.  The  preference  which  man  v  of 
our  seamen  entertain  for  our  mercantile  over  our  naval  service, 
chiefly  arises  from  their  dislike  to  the  necessary  restraint  of  naval  dis- 
cipline. If  they  were  liable  to  impressment  while  employed  by  our 
merchants,  and  where  exempt  from  it  when  in  the  servicp  of  Ame- 
ricans, the  majority  of  these  would  enter  into  the  ships  of  the  latter, 
and  that  nursery  of  seamen,  which  we  have  so  long  and  so  carefully 
cultivated,  would  be  transplanted  immeOiaiely  to  the  shores  of  mne- 
tica. 

This  then  is  the  resolt  of  the  comparison  we  have  riiade  of  those 
evils,  which  America  may  endure  in  consequence  of  our  practice  of 
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Unprettmentf  with  Ibosa  which  Great  Britain  would  anstain  if  ito 
abandoned  that  practice.  On  the  tide  of  America  we  have  aeeo, 
that^  of  a  particolar  class  of  American  citizens^  some  are  liable  to  bo 
mistaken  for  £ngUshmen«  and  to  be  impressed  into  the  British  service* 
The  extent  of  this  e?il^  in  point  of  the  numbers  affected  by  it,  baa 
never  been  made  known  to  us»  but  we  caimot  suppose  it  to  be  very 
great,  as  the  American  government  have  never  thought  it  worth  the 
exertion  of  those  means  of  ascertaining  it,  which  they  so  fully  possess. 
We  have,  however,  admitted  the  hardship  of  their  case,  but  have 
folly  established  that  it  has  originated  in  the  misconduct  of  their  own 
eountrytnen.  But  on  the  side  of  Gregt  Britain  we  have  seen,  that, 
if  this  right  were  relinquished,  that  commerce  by  which  she  aoqoires 
her  wealth,  and  that  naval  power,  by  which  she  preserves  it,  wouJd 
be  involved  in  our  common  ruio.  Nor  when  reduced  to  poverty 
could  she  remain  in  peace.  She  has  long  been  the  object  of  the  deadlietC 
hatred  of  ambitious  France;  butj  while  her  fleets  ridetriomphant  on  tbe 
ocean,  she  may  dwell  i6  safety,  norfear  that  her  fields  will  be  bathed  with 
the  blood  of  her  brave  sons.  Nothing,  but  the  thunder  of  the  British 
navy  has  preserved  her  from  participating  in  those  horrors  which  havo 
lately  desolated  the  plains  of  Russia ;  and,  tliough  I  fear  not  that  the 
Britons,  who  should  receive  the  ruthless  invaders  on  shore,  would 
make  them  feel  that  they  were  the  countrymen  of  those  gallant  ooq« 
querors,  before  whom  they  have  so  often  fled  at  sea,  yet  what  right 
has  America  to  require  that  we  should  not  only  resign  the  sceptre  ol 
the  ocean,  but  expose  our  own  countrjrmen  to  the  miseries  of  invasion, 
merely  to  guard  a  few  of  her  citizens  from  an  evil,  which  Americaas^ 
not  Englishmen,  have  brought  spon  them. 

Away  then.  Sir,  with  this  pretext  for  warfare.  Let  America  re* 
member  that  nations  like  individuals,  must  submit  to  the  lot  of  ha* 
manity.  The  broils  of  a  small  community  occasionally  disturb  tb^ 
peace  of  its  moat  orderly  and  best  disposed  members,  and  the  con« 
tentions  of  mighty  nations,  must,  in  some  degree,  affect  those  who 
are  not  immediately  engaged  in  them.  But  she.  Sir,  should  recol« 
iect  that  she  has  participated  much  more  largely  in  the  sweets  than 
In  the  bitters  of  the  contest ;  and,  while  she  does  not  overlook  tb% 
few,  who  may  have  suffered  by  our  state  of  war,  let  her  nambef 
the  thousands  Who  have  derived  all  their  opulence  and  prosperitf 
from  the  commotions  of  Europe. 

AN  ANGLO  AMERICAN. 

No.  IV. 

jipril  lOtk,  ISli. 
tin. 
In  my  preceding  letters,  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  ins- 
pressment  of  British  seamen  out  of  American  vessels,  affords  Americn 
DO  excuse  for  the  commencement,  or  the  continuance  ot  hcstiiities. 
I  have  admitted  that  it  sometimes  occasions  serious  inconvenience  to 
individual  Americans,  and  I  have  pronounced  the  regulation,  not 
the  abandonment^  of  the  exercise  of  this  right  to  be  a  proper  sal:(ie^ 
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for  negotiation.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  (hat  onr  own  goivemmenC 
view  it  io  thtt  light ;  and  they  are  jurell  aware  of  the  hardslupt^  to. 
which  American  teamen  are  sometimes  exposed ;  and  that  they  ba?» 
every  diipositton  to  make  such  amicable  arrangements  upon  the  sob* 
j^t,  as  would  tend  to  remedy^  if  not  entirely  to  prevent  the  evil,  fiot 
they  have  not  met  with  any  corresponding  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  goveinoaent  of  the  United  States.  This  is  to  them  too  valuable  « 
source  of  popular  clamour  to  be  parted  with  $  and  they  have  there- 
fore always  endeavoored  to  involve  the  consideration  of  it^  with  points, 
which  they  well  know  Great  Britain  cannot  cede.  They  first 
insist  upon  protectii^  their  seamen  by  noeans  which  would  deprive  ui 
of  our  own,  and  tell  us,  that  the  cession  of  the  right  of  impressment 
is  the  sine  qoa  noo  of  peace,  and,  from  roost  abundant  caution, 
they  have  gwded  even  against  an  acceptance  of  their  liberal  ofier 
of  an  equivalent  for  the  relinquishment  of  this  right,  by  informing 
us,  in  the  law,  which  they  propose  to  substitute  for  it,  the  provisiona 
and  enforcement  of  which  is  to  remain  entirely  with  themselvea, 
that  its  penalties  will  not  extend  to  Chose  who  employ  British  seaooeti 
that  have  been  naturalized  in  America.  Now,  Sir,  I  think  that  they 
were  tolerably  sure  of  retaining  the  evil  which  secures  to  them  theic 
influence  over  the  multitude  without  this  precaution. 

I  trust,  that  every  Englishman  ftels,  that  the  minister  who  could 
dare  to  pUu»  our  palladium  in  the  hands  of  the  American  coogresst 
should  pay  with  his  head  the  forfeit  of  his  treachery  or  his  folly.  But 
this.  Sir,  is  indeed  the  key  stone  of  the  arch  of  impudence.  Thos« 
august  personages,  who  compose  the  cabinet  at  Washington,  aocl 
who  conceive  that  they  hold  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  the  western 
world,  now  tell  us,  "  We  will  not  grant  you  peace,  even  if  you  shonki 
give  us  the  strongest  guarantee  for  the  security  of  our  native  seamen  § 
we  demand  the  nghi  to  rob  you  of  your's',  whenever  we  deem  it  proper 
to  incorporate  them  with  our  own  subjects »  the  terms  upon  which 
we  may  do  so,  remain  entirely  with  ourselves.  We  may  vary  them 
as  we  shall  think  expedient ;  and  whenever  it  suits  our  convenience, 
we  may  extend  them  so  as  to  include  every  British  seaman.'* 

It  is  difficult.  Sir,  to  discuss  thU  insolent  pretension  with  temper  | 
txit  there  are  some  subjects,  on  which  to  be  cool  is  to  be  criminal: 
and,  when  the  dearest  interest  of  our  country  are  attacked  by  so 
contemptible  a  foe,  our  iodignaiion  is  excited  not  only  by  the  danger 
of  the  assault,  but  by  the  t>asenesi  of  the  assailant.  The  stiletto  of 
the  assassin,  it  is  true,  may  prove  as  fatal  as  the  sword  of  the  soldier  f 
but  we  view  their  approach,  and  liHten  to  their  demands,  with  very  dif* 
ferent  feeling.  When  such  language  is  held  by  that  audacious  rot>ber^ 
who  has  subverted  empires  and  prostrated  thrones  $  when  he,  whom 
auocess  has  enabled  to  dictate  to  so  many  nations,  endeavours  to  sub* 
atitute  his  will  for  those  laws,  which  have  hitherto  governed  man« 
kind.  We  almost  admire  the  boldness  of  the  attempt,  while  we 
rouse  to  oppose  it }  but,  when  a  cDuntry,  which,  as  the  able  au* 
thor  of  the  essay  on  noUitary  policy  ot>serves  *'  is  yet  too  young 
to  lanpcb  forth  in  the  career   of  glory/'  when   «  f^^  vh^ 
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have  neiper  distiogutthed  themaeWet  by  any  tfamg  bat  their  eot 
pidity,  and  their  cunniug  ;  who  have  neither  a  oaral  nor  a  mili* 
tiary  force,  Jo  render  them  reipectable  in  the  eyes  of  surrounding 
nations ;  vmen  they  dare  to  avail  themselves  of  a  moment  of  embar- 
rassaaeni  to  impose  their  will  for  a  law  upon  a  powerful  empire, 
and,  at  a  time  when  the  is  contending  for  existence,  aim  a  blow  at 
her  ytial  interest  *,  it  must  rouse  the  strongest  feelings  of  indignation ; 
it  must  convince  us  that  their  enmity  u  roost  deeply  rooted,  and 
ahould  excite  a  determination  on  our  parts  to  pour  down  upon  them 
the  fu]l  tide  of  that  hostility,  which  they  have  thought  proper  to 
provoke.  Regardless  of  the  present  imbeitity  of  the  infiant  nation, 
we  should  crusti  it,  ere  maohood  has  endued  it  with  power  to  make 
us  feci  (he  effects  of  its  inveterate  hatred.  America  has  cbosea 
when  to  make  war;  let  it  remain  with  us,  to  choose  when  to 
make  peace  ;  nor  should  we  listen  to  the  voice  of  negotiation,  while 
siie  presiuned  even  to  suggest  a  right  to  a  single  native  Britisli 
sean^an. 

Can  any  person.  Sir,  see  in  this  claim  any  thing  bot  the  roost 
divided  spirit  of  hostility  ?  Upon  what  ground  does  America  dare  to 
retain  British  subjects  from  the  British  service  ?  Upon  the  ground, 
forsooth,  that  they  have  been  naturalized  in  America.  And  what. 
Sir,  let  us  ask,  is  the  efifect  of  naturalization  ?  Simply  thus  :  that  as 
America,  following  the  example  of  every  other  civilized  nation, 
Qonfined  the  privileges  of  American  citizens  to  those,  who  are  boro 
within  her  territories,  others  cannot  obtain  them  without  being  natu- 
ralized. She,  it  is  true,  has  rendered  the  terms  of  naturalizatiot^ 
easier  than  mo^t  other  nations  have  done,  but  still  it  can  only  be 
Tie  wed  as  a  boon  gi  anted  to  the  person  who  obtains  it,  and  while 
resident  in  America^  and,  for  some  commercial  purposes,  while 
absent  from  it^  be  is  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  an  American  citizen. 
But  tbovgh  America  may  grant  (his  favour  to  an  Englishman,  and  he 
may  fairly  avail  himself  of  it,  she  cannot  exempt  that  EngiislimHi 
ifom  the  claims,  which,  his  country  has  upon  him,  the  laws  of 
nations,  which  prevailed  fur  ages  before  the  American  government 
^ad  an  existence,  consider  the  native  bom  subjects  of  every  country 
as  one  great  family,  who  cannot  by  any  subsequent  connexions  dis« 
solve  the  tie  which  binds  them  to  their- native  laud,  any  more  than  a 
child  of  a  private  family  can  by  a  residence  in,  or  connexion  witii 
'another,  dissolve  those  ties  which  bind  him  to  his  parents.  Allegi* 
ance  to  the  one,  and  duty  to  the  other,  must  accompany  urtbrotigh 
every  stage  of  life. 

It  is  true  that  in  later  years  a  new  school  of  philosophy  has  been 
opened,  io  ^hich  I'ery  different  principles  have  been  inculcated. 
tJnder  the  specious  guise  of  liberty  and  philanthropy  we  have  beea 
told,  that  we  must  vie^  aill  mankind  with  an  equal  eye— that  as 
citizens  of  jthe  world,  wp  ipust  consider  every  counfry  as  equally 
entitled  to  our  protection;  every  rcligiou?  creed,  whether  Pagaaor 
ChfiMian,  as  equally  sound,  and  equally  safe. 
^  fiut  the  dire  train  of  eriis  whicb  were  introduced  into  E^ope  by  ^ 
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tiiere  partial  and  temporary  adoption  of  those  principles— evils  which 
atill  afflict  us,  and  whose  extent  is  yet  unknown ;  have  justly  brought 
these  novel  doctrines  into  disrepute^  and  most  of  the  disciples  of  this 
new  school,  abandoning  this  diffusive  scheme,  have  %gain  united 
themselves  to  the  <«erious  and  steady  supporters  of  those  sound  prin- 
ciples of  allegiance  and  duty,  which  are  founded  in  reason,  are 
sanctioned  by  teeling,  and  cannot  be  relinquished  without  reducing 
the  civilized  world  lo  a  ^tate  of  anarchy.  Their  rigfd  application, 
it  is  true,  may  be  dispensed  with  for  commercial  purposes ;  but  no 
nation  can  a<imit,  that  the  personal  privileges,  which  any  one  of  ita 
tubjects  may  obtain  from  a  foreign  government,  by  the  indulgence 
of  naturalization,  can  supersede  the  claims  of  Lis  native  country, 
which  attached  to  him  at  his  birth,  from  which  be  cannot  absolve 
Itimself  by  any  act  of  bis  own,  nor  be  absolved  by  the  act  of  others* 
as  the  manly  declaration  of  his  Ro)al  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
against  America,  states,  in  energetic  language :  "  There  is  no  right 
more  clearly  established,  than  the  right  %^  hich  a  sovereign  has  to  the 
allegiance  of  his  subjects,  more  especially  in  time  of  war.  Their 
allegiance'  is  no  optional  duty,  which  they  can  decline  and  resume 
at  pleasure.  It  is  a  call  which  they  are  bound  to  obey :  it  began  with 
their  birth,  and  can  only  terminate  with  their  existence.*' 

Great  Britain,  I  trust,  will  not  be  the  first  of  the  European 
powers,  to  abandon  a  principle  so  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
jocial  order :  she  will  not  be  the  first  to  consign  to  the  grave  that 
virtue,  which  the  poet  has  delighted  to  celebrate,  and  the  orator  to 
inspire;  which  the  historian  has  laboured  to  perpetuate,  and  the 
moralist  to  instil ;  that  j4mor  PatrUe,  which  is  the  parent  of  those 
honourable  sentimeptSi  that  stimulate  the  wise,  the  worthy,  and  the 
brave^  to  conquer  every  selfish  feeling,  and  to  devote  their  talents, 
their  integrity,  and  their  valour,  to  the  service  of  their  country. 
No,  Sir,  let  America,  who  is  yet  unknown  to  fame,  let  the  progeny 
of  that  motley  mixture,  which  she  has  deemed  it  wise  to  mt reduce 
into  her  bosom,  be  the  authors  of  this  code  of  selfishness  and  depra- 
Tity  J  let  them  lay  the  corner  stone  of  the  tomb  of  disinterested 
virtue>  ^nd  of  genuine  patriotism  ;  let  it  remain  for  them  to  obliterate 
those  early  impressions,  which  endear  to  us  even  inanimate  objects, 
those  pleasing  recollections  of  our  infant  years,  those  ardent  friends 
ihips  for  the  companions  of  our  boyish  days,  that  generous  interest  in 
the  partners  ef  our  youihfui  joys,  and  that  delightful  association  of 
personal  and  loca)  attachments,  which  have  hitherto  bound  mankjnd 
to  the  land  of  their  nativity  ;  let  it  remain  for  them  to  banish  all 
those  ennobling  feelings  from  the  human  bosom  ;  to  listen  solely  to 
the  selfish  suggestions  of  interest,  and  carry  themselves  to  mar)cet,  to 
sell  their  allegiance  to  whatever  government  will  promise  them  the 
most  advantageous  bargain.  Yes,  Sir,  let  Mr.  Madison  and  his  associates^ 
if  such  means  of  acquiring  celebrity  are  most  congenial  to  their 
feelings,  transmit  their  names  to  posterity,  as  the  incendiaries  of  the 
temple  of  patriotism.  But  let  Englishmen,  and  let  us,  who  partict* 
patf  Yifiiti  £n|lisbmeQ  in  H^ix  ioeatimable  privileges,   ^ver  fpndljf 
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cberUh  these  sentiroents  of  enthusiastic  atuchmcot  <o  the  land  of  our 
forefathers,  whic')  have  Jmimaled  oiirlong  list  of  patriots,  and  of  heroes, 
from  our  Alfred  to  our  Nelson.  Let  ti]55e  pretenders  to  philanthropy 
and  pbilo60(^y  instil  into  that  part  of  the  rising  generation,  which 
may  come  within  iheir  baneful  influence,  those  principles  of  frigid 
indifference  and  gloomy  scepticism,  which  wli  leave  mankind 
without  a  home  here;  or  an  hope  hereafter  -,  but  let  us  firmly  adhere 
to  those  sound  doctrines,  which  have  stood  the  test  of  experience  ) 
let  us  instruct  our  children  early  to  know  and  deeply  to  revere  that 
sacred  volume,  which  will  present  to  thero  the  most  animating 
prospects  of  future  fehciiy }  which,  while  it  tells  them  they  are 
pilgrims,  will  convince  them  that  they  are  not  vagabonds  upon  the 
earth,  aod  will  teach  them  to  exclaim,  when  the  fond  recollection  of 
the  liai  of  their  nativity  arises  in  their  minds — "  If  I  forget  thee,  O 
Jerusalem,  may  my  right  hand  forget  htr  cunning;  It\I  do  not 
remember  thee,  may  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  root  of  my  mouth." 
May  such.  Sir,  be  the  sentiments  of  every 

ANGLO-AMERICAN. 

No.  5. 

April  24th,  1813. 

Sib, 

Having  closed  my  examination  of  the  justice  of  that  complaint 
against  Great  Britain,  which  the  American  Administration  now  assign 
as  the  chief  cause  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  having  endea- 
voured to  place,  in  its  proper  light,  the  in:iolent,  and  unprincipled 
claim  for  the  reaiituiion  of  native  British  subjects,  as  American  dti« 
xens ;  J  shall  now  attempt  to  prove,  that  these  are  the  mere  pretexts 
for  hostilities ;  that  they  were  not  actuated  by  the  motives  which 
they  avow;  and  that  the  real  causes,  which  have  induced  them  to 
assume  the  awful  responsibility  of  arming  their  fellow  creature* 
against  each  other,  are  of  a  ytTj  different  nature. 

This  undertaking,  I  admit,  is  in  many  respects  dissimilar  from  that 
in  which  I  have  been  hitherto  engaged.  Whether  a  professed  mo« 
tive  justifies  the  conduct  which  has  been  adopted  in  consequence  of  it, 
is  a  question  which  every  man,  who  is  capable  of  comprehending  the 
subject,  and  who  is  made  acquainted  with  its  attendant  circumstances^ 
may  decide  upon  the  cotnmon  principles  of  justice.  But  when  we 
attempt  to  dive  into  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  pronounce  an  opi« 
sion,  not  upon  the  actions  but  upon  the  rootii^es  of  men,  we  require 
Xkot  only  correct  sentiments  of  justice,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
character,  to  guide  us  in  forming  a  decision.  This,  however,  is  not 
one  of  tho:>e  cases,  which  require  an  uncommon  depth  of  penetra* 
tion,  or  quickness  of  apprehension  to  assist  us  in  its  investigation* 
NotNviilistanding  the  infinite  variety  of  characters,  which  human 
nature  presents  to  our  observation,  there  areceriait^  fixed  principles  of 
action,  which  are  common  to  all,  and  by  which  mankind  in  general 
are  actuated,  while  they  retain  their  reason  ;  and  when  men  assign 
moaves  fur  their  cond^t^  which  are  maoifesUy  insufficient  to  account 
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for,  or  are  directly  inconsistent  wtih  it,  we  do  dot  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce, that  they  have  not  revealed  the  truth. 

It'  we  view  the  situation  of  the  Uaiied  States  of  America,  and  con- 
sider the  diflferent  habits  and  interests  of  the  separate  governments, 
which  form  that  confederation,  the  conduct  of  those  who  represent 
them  in  the  American  Congress,  and  to  whose  care  their  interests  are 
confided,  we  must  be  convinced  that  the  motives  assigned,  by  that 
portion  of  the  Union,  which  constituted  the  majority,  for  plunging 
the  country  into  war,  are  manifestly  insufficient  to  account  for  their 
conduct,  and  quite  inconsistent  with  their  situations  as  the  Represen- 
tatives of  those  States,  which  are  not  injured  by  the  evil  of  which 
they  complain.  It  is  notorious  that  the  States,  who  are  concerned 
in  Navigation,  and  whose  citizens  mu^t  of  course  be  almost  the  only 
sufferers  by  the  practice  of  impressment,  are  unanimous  in  their  op- 
position to  this  war.  No  person,  I  think,  who  is  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  the  situation  of  America,  can  entertain  a  doubt  of  this  fact. 
When  the  qu'^stion  of  war  was  carried  in  the  Congress,  its  main  sop- 
porters  were  the  representatives  from  the  Spates  not  engaged  in  NavL^ 
gations,  and  its  opponent  were  those  whose  constituents  derived  their 
chief  support  from  it. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  members  from  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  two  of  the  most  wealthy"  and  populous  of  the  commercial 
8tates,  Yoted  for  the  war }  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  those  mem- 
bers were  elected  before  it  was  known,  that  such  a  question  would 
be  proposed  for  their  decision,  and  the  general  sentiments  of  their 
constituents  have  been  since  strongly  expressed  upon  this  subject^ 
by  the  unanimity  which  prevailed  among  their  Electors  for  the  Presiden- 
tial Chair.  The  aathor  of  this  war  was  unanimously  rejected  by  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  by  all  the  other  Commercial 
States  of  the  Union,  and  he  owes  the  continuance  of  bis  authority 
to  those,  who  are  as  little  affected  by  the  injury  for  which  they  have 
sought  such  awful  redress,  as  they  will  be  by  the  nMsery  and  ruin, 
which  this  disastrous  remedy  will  bring  upon  those  whose  interests 
they  profess  to  defend.  It  b  in  vain  that  the  commercial  states  ex- 
claim—^' Non  tali  auxilio,  nee  defensoribus  istis,*'  their  Southern 
confederates  have  substantial  reasons  for  pressing  them  to  the  earth 
by  the  weight  of  their  protection.  It  is  in  vain  that  they  expostulate 
with  the  Represeotatives  of  those  portions  of  the  Union,  who  do  not 
own  a  single  seaman,  upon  the  inconsistency  of  their  stepping  for« 
ward  as  the  Champion  of  the  rights  of  the  Ocean:— It  is  in  vain 
tbey  conjure  them  to  leave  the  care  of  their  own  interests  to  them- 
selves ;  that  they  assure  them  that  the  means  by  which  they  would 
secure  a  few  of  their  seamen  from  impressment,  will  condemn  the 
whole  of  them  to  imprisonment ;  that  the  measures  which  tbey  havo 
adopted  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  commerce  will  consign  commerce 
itself  to  destraction ;  regardless  of  arguments,  which  they  cannot 
answer,  and  deaf  to  intreaties  to  which  they  were  predetermined  not 
tolisten,  the  guardians  of  American  seamen,  and  of  American  Com* 
inerce,  have  resolved  to  expose  all  the  former  to  captivity^  to  preservo 
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a  few  of  them  from  temporary  restraint,  and  fo  annihilate  the  Utter 
to  secure  it  from  a  partial  reslriction. 

That  these  men.  Sir,  have  reasons  for  their  condacl,  I  do  not  pre* 
lend  to  deny ;  but  that  ibey  are  not  the  reasons  which  they  have  as/igned^ 
rout  be  evident,  I  think,  to  every  man  of  common  understanding. 
Should  we  not  bie  surprised,  if  the  Tin  miners  in  Cornwall  bhtiuid 
rise  in  rebellion  to  redress  a  grievance,  which  only  affected  the  Coal 
Minors  in  Newcastle  j  or  if  the  men  who  hew  timber  in  Picton> 
were  up  in  arms  to  avenge  an  injury  sustained  by  those  who  quarry 
piaster  of  Paris  in  Windsor?  while  neither  of  the  parties  imme- 
diately interested  thQughl  the  injury  of  sufficient  consequence  to  ex- 
cite a  tumult.  No  man  of  common  sense  would  be  so  credulous  ss 
to  believe  that  these  rioters  had  askigned  the  real  motives  for  their 
turbulence— and  the  case  of  Ameiica  is  still  stronger  than  that  which 
]  haire  put,  for  the  Commercial  States^  not  only  do  not  consider  this 
grievance  as  a  sutficieni  cause  for  war,  but  they  earnesily  deprecate 
having  recourse  to  that  measure;  they  implore  their  Southern  mas- 
ters, not  to  eKtinguish  a  p«irtial  conflagration  from  which  they  do  not 
aipprehend  any  serious  consequences  by  a  general  deluge,  which  will 
overwhelm  them  with  ruin.  But  their  petitions  are  unheard;  tber 
are  not  permitted  to  have  a  voice  in  the  consideration  of  evils  which 
•re  exclusively  their  own  j  and  ihey  must  degradingly  submit  to  a  re* 
iQedy>  which  is,  indeed,  in  a  tenfolJ  dt^rce  worse  than  the  disease. 

What  the  real  motives  of  tl>e  prescribers  are,  I  shall  attempt  to 
develope  in  my  next  letter ;  and  if  I  am  right  in  my  conjectures  re- 
specting them,  the  Inhabitants  of  these  Colonies  are  deeply  interestte^ 
in  dwelling  upoa  them  iq  serious  reflection. 

AN  ANGLO-AMERICAN. 

No.  6. 

May  8th»  1813* 
Sir, 
I  think  it  mast  be  evident  to  every  man  of  plain  sense,  that  the 
representatives  from  the  southern  states  of  America,  who  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  cabinet  at  Washington  now  rule  over  the  union,  coold 
Dot  liave  been  induced  to  involve  themselves  in  war,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  avenging  the  wrongs  of  their  norihero  brethreo,  where 
the  injured  parties  did  not  seek  their  assistance  i  nor  for  the  still  less 
colourable  pretext  of  vindicating  the  cause  of  those  British  subjects 
who  have  been  naturalized  in  America.  The  spirit  of  chivalry, 
when  it  existed  in  full  force,  seldom  influenced  the  conduct  of  go* 
vemments ;  and  we  shall  require  very  strong  testimony  to  iodoce  as 
lo  believe  that  it  now  actuates  the  minds  of  the  American  admiuis* 
tration,  and  their  adherents  in  congress,  who  are^  neither  so  disinte- 
rested  as  to  expose  themselves  to  evils  for  the  benefit  of  their  politics^ 
opponents ;  nor,  low  as  our  opinion  of  their  talents  may  be«  so  foolish 
as  lo  suppose  that  they  could  protect  commerce  by  a  measure,  which 
it  is  evident  to  men  of  the  meanest  capacities,  can  only  tend  to  its 
destruction.  As  we  cannot  therefore  believe  their  own  account  of 
their  motives,  we  must  endeavour  to  discover  the  causes  of  this 
urmatural  war,  as  it  is  termed^  by  an  examio^tioa  of  the  circum? 
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^ncet  and  sUaation  of  the  men  who  have  declared  it,  and  of  the 
country  which  they  govern.  And^  however  bold  the  ascertiou  may 
i^pear,  I  cannot  retrain  from  pionounciug,  that  this  war,  which  is 
termed  unnatural,  has  grown  very  naturally  out  of  the  situation  of 
the  Uniied  Stain's  of  America,  and  might  have  l)een  expected  by  cvtry 
intehigent  man,  wIm>  had  attended  to  the  affairs  of  that  country ; 
vho  had  watched  its  general  progress,  the  distinct  and  clashing  inte- 
re^t^  ot  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  onion,  and  tbo 
growth  and  comparative  strength  of  the  political  parties  in  that 
country. 

The  majority  of  the  writers  in  America  who  are  opposed  to  tho 
l^vtrnnietii,  attribute  tiii>  war  to  French  influence,  to  the  subser- 
Viency  ot  thtir  own  cat»inet,  to  the  views  of  the  tyrant  of  Europe, 
and  assert  that  America  has  dt-claied  war  against  Great  Biitain  ia 
Obedience  to  the  dictates  ot  that  usurper.  Ttiat  •*  the  hand  of  Napo- 
}toi\*  to  use  the  phrase  ot  one  of  their  own  orators  •*  is  in  this  thing/* 
I  do  not  entertain  the  smallest  doubt.  But  the  question  here  presents 
itself,  how  came  it  there  ?  And  why  is  American  blood,  and  Ame- 
rican treasure,  to  be  lavished  in  support  of  his  views  }  It  is  more 
di6Scult  to  suppose,  that  the  rulers  of  America  have  entered  into 
this  war  solely  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  Buonaparte,  than  that 
they  declared  it  for  the  motives  which  they  themselves  assign.  As 
my  wish  is  to  take  an  impartial  and  a  liberal  view  of  this  subject, 
I  will  not  condescend  to  consider  the  baser  motives  of  bribery  and 
eorniption,  which  have  been  urged,  without  any  proof,  against  the 
leading  men  in  America.  Until  such  charges  are  substantiated,  an 
unprejudiced  mind  will  never  adroit  them  for  a  moment.  If  they 
bave  any  foundation  tn|fiW:t,  their  opponents  would  delight  to  detail, 
and  triumph  in  exposing  them  ;  and  while  they  rest  upon  aesertioa 
only,  we  must  attribute  them  to  political  animosity. 

Jt  is  to  the  distinct  and  clashing  interests  of  the  ncrthern  and 
southern  states  of  America,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  real  and 
original  causes  of  this  war.  But  .although  we  are  to  consider  these 
as  the  primary  sources,  I  certainly  admit  that  there  are  secondary 
causes,  and  among  these  French  influence  is  predominant. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  confederation,  which  was 
formed  by  the  thirteen  colonies  of  Great  Britain  after  their  separation 
firom  the  parent  state.  They  had  almost  every  motive  which  can 
influence  the  minds  of  men  to  induce  them  to  unite  with  each  other. 
Born  tho  subjects  of  one  general  government,  they  had  long  con« 
sidered  themselves  as  fellow-countrymen.  Engaged  in  one  common 
cause,  they  had  persevered  together  in  an  arduous  struggle  against  a 
powerful  nation,  nptil  success  had  crowned  their  efforts.  Looking 
to  one  individual  as  the  leader,  who  had  guided  them  to  indepen- 
dence, they  could  not  but  desire  to  form  a  government  under  his 
auspices,  by  which  those  sanguinary  contests  might  be  prevented, 
that  have  generally  prevailed  among  the  small  independent  states. 
.  That  influenced^  both  by  their  reason  and  feelings,  they  had  formed 
piSLt  confederation  which  we  have  long  known  as  the  United  States 
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of  America.  Bat,  although  thif  step  wa§  recommended  by  ibm 
wisest  men  among  them,  and  was  certainly  the  most  prudent  plan 
which  they  could  adopt,  it  could  neither  remove  nor  remedy  all  the 
evils  to  v^hich  they  were  exposed  in  their  ne\^  situation.  It  pre- 
vented thoge  scenes  x>f  bloodshed,  which  the  biitoryof  their  parent 
state  exhibited  to  them  during  the  period  of  the  heptarchy,  and 
which,  without  such  an  union,  would  have  been  repeated  amon^ 
them,  until  the  most  powerful  government  had  gained  the  dominion 
over  the  others.  But  it  could  not  prevent  that  desire  of  sovereignty 
which  ever  exerts  itself  in  those  who  embark  in  political  life.  It  rea- 
trained  the  passions  of  the  men,  who,  actuated  by  the  thirst  of  power^ 
would  have  deluged  the  fields  of  America  with  blood ;  but  U  could  noft 
preserve  that  political  independence  and  entire  equality  among  the 
separate  states,  which  it  was  designed  to  establish  and  perpetuate* 
Their  jarring  interests  had,  until  this  period,  been  adjusted  by  the 
disinterested  decision  of  the  mother  country.  They  were  now  to  be 
settled  by  interested  delegates  from  the  respective  states  of  the  onion  % 
and  influence  and  intrigue  would  not  fail  to  exert  themselves  in  that 
field  from  which  actual  force  had  been  prudently  banished,  and  they 
might  prove  equally  efficacious  in  the  acquisition  of  political  ascen- 
dancy. If  tbu  situation  of  the  union  had  produced  a  variety  of  con* 
flicting  interests  and  opposing  parties,  these,  under  the  guidance  of 
sUe  and  upright  men,  might-have  been  managed  in  such  a  a>anner  as 
to  conduce  to  the  general  interest  of  the  whole :  or  at  least  might  have 
been  so  b^danced  as  to  make  the  general  good  preponderate  upon  all 
iropx>rtant  occasions  :  and  had  several  parties  existed,  none  of  which 
decidedly  overpowered  the  others,  men  of  talents  and  integrity  would 
have  stood  a  fair  chance  of  holding  the  reins  of  governnaent.  Bat 
when  once  the  separate  interests  of  the  country  had  divided  it  iota 
two  great  parlies,  the  leaders  of  each  must  be  content  to  be  led  5  and 
wt>ere  tl>eir  own  opinions  did  not  concur  with  those  of  their  political 
associates,  they  must  either  have  abandoned  their  posts,  or  have  acted 
in  subserviency  to  their  views.  Such  is  the  situation  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  congress  is  not  divided  into  a  ^number  of 
parties  contending  for  the  various  interests  of  the  respective  states,  whicb 
its  members  represent ;  but  as  the  interests  of  the  southern  and  inland 
states  are^ideu titled  from  natural  causes,  and  are  distinct  from  those 
of  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  union,  which  last  art 
also  held  together  by  the  same  firm  and  common  bond ;  so  it  neoes« 
sarily  follows,  that  the  congress  is  divided  into  two  parties,  and  thai 
the  struggle  for  ascendancy,  which,  if  they  had  not  entei'ed  into  the 
confede(ation,  would  have  been  decided  in  the  field,  is  now  contested 
between  the  northern  and  southern  states  within  the  walls  of  congress* 
1  am  aware  that  men,  who  do  not  consider  questions  of  this  nature 
upon  general  principles,  but  confine  their  observations  to  particular 
facts,  will  enquire  how  it  happens  then,  that  many  of  the  members 
from  the  northern  states  have  coalesced  with  those  from  the  sott(b» 
and  uniformly  acted  with  them  prior  to  the .  declaration  of  war  ) 
But  the  answer  to  this  question  is  very  obvious.  In  the  first  plaot» 
the  interesu  of  ihe  southern  party  led  them  to  favour  (be  vif  ws  of 
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France,  theenetny  of  Great  Bntain.  To  France  many  of  the  nor- 
fbern  representatives  were  attacl)td  by  the  iccolJection  of  the  services 
the  had  rendered  to  them  coming  their  revolutionary  war,  «i^  the 
political  animosity  which  had  bubsisted  in  the  minds  of  oll»ers  against 
Great  Britain,  was  too  keen  lo  allow  ihem  to  listen  even  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  interest.  It  is  no  answer  to  my  arguments  to  observe, 
that  they  dk!  n  t  ani\ersally  overcome  the  influence  of  prejudice 
and  of  piepossession.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  position  to  establish,  that 
the  majority  of  the  commercial  states,  in  defiance  of  thai  spirit  of 
bostiliiy  against  Great  Britain  which  the  war  had  excited ,  felt  that  it  was 
their  interest  to  preserve  a  good  understanding  with  her  j  and  that 
the  majority  of  the  southern  states  did  not  feel  any  such  interest, 
bat  were  disposed  to  favour  the  views  of  France,  not  from  any  po- 
sitive benefits,  wtiich  they  promised  to  ihemselves,  with  a  connexioa 
ivith  that  country,  but'  because,  in  their  contest  for  su|)eriority  iu 
their  own,  it  was  their  interest  to  depress  their  political  opponents, 
vhose  enterprising  spirit,  if  it  received  no  check,  would  acquire  a 
^l^ree  of  weight  and  infltience,  which  might  perhaps  counterbalance 
the  namerical  advantages  of  their  more  indolent  rivals.  I  cannot 
suppose  it  will  be  disputed  that  the  interests  of  the  northern  and 
soQthem  inhabitants  of  America  are  not  the  same.  The  former  aro 
a  hardy,  active,  enterprising  people,  whose  country  is  not  rich  ia 
native  productions,  and  who  can  only  rise  to  wealth  and  power  by 
industry  and  commerce.  The  latter,  though  they  may  be  as  intel- 
ligent, are  by  no  means  as  active  as  their  neighbours.  Nor  is  it  ne-i 
cessary  for  them  to  be  so,  as  they  possess  a  country  which  yields  them 
Jabuodantly  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  wl>ose  surplus  produce 
will  always  bring  purchasers  to  their  shores.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  states  have  hitherto  been  their  carriers,  but  it  is  of  greater 
consequence  to  the  southern  party,  who  bave  obtained  the  reins  of 
government,  to  prevent  an  increase  of  wealth  and  power,  and  its 
attendant  influence,  in  the  bands  of  their  rivals,  than  to  preserve  the 
convenience  which  the  navigation  of  the  northern  stales  has  hitherto 
afforded  to  them. 

Since  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  America  by  Great 
Britain^  four  Individuals  have  successively  filled  the  presidential  chair- 
Washington  was  called  to  it  by  the  general  voice  of  the  countr}'. 
But,  even  during  that  early  period,  the  northern  and  southern  in- 
bflbitants  of  America  began  to  entertain  different  ideas  of  their  re- 
apective  interests :  ideas  which  naturally  arose  from  the  difference 
of  their  respective  situations,  and  which  they  must  therefore  evea 
entertain ;  Massachusetts  produced  his  successor  in  office.  But, 
although  that  powerful  state  was  the  origination  of*  that  re  iitance 
to  the  mother  country,  which  success  has  deprived  of  its  harsher 
name,  and  America  should  therefore  have  considered  her  as  tlio 
parent  of  the  revolution,  yet  the  southern  states  reluctantly  sub« 
mitted  to  the  sway  of  Adams,  a  regular  systdnatic  opposition  was  per- 
fected doring  his  administration,  and,  at  its  expiration,  the  reins  of 
government  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Virginian,  about  twelve 
yean  ago,  and  hare  nerer  since  bee^n  resumed  by    the  northern 
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portion  of  the  union  ;  nor,  while  the  people  of  the  sooth  pewitt  hi 
their  present  mensures^  can  those  of  the  north  ever  acquire  sufficient 
power  and  influence  to  regain  them. 

I  consider  the  question  then.  Sir,  in  this  point  of  view.  If 
the  confederation  had  never  been  formed,  it  is  probable  that  those 
different  portions  of  it  would,  long  before  this  time,  have  contended 
for  the  dominion  over  each  other  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  As  the/ 
are  already  united  under  one  general  government,  the  political  contest 
for  superiority,  though  carried  on  without  bloodshed,  is  quite  as 
seiious  and  as  interesting  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  as  if  their 
forces  were  encamped  against  each  other  in  ibe  open  field.  £ach 
party  will  Ijok  abroad  with  as  much  earnestness  for  support,  and 
vill  avail  itself  of  the,  passing  scenes  in  other  countries,  either  to 
advance  its  own  interests,  or  to  depress  those  of  its  opponent  $ 
and  nothing  could  hare  a  greater  tendency  to  depress  the  nortfaera 
and  eastern  states,  than  a  war  with  the  greaiest  maritime  power  ia 
the  world.  I'his,  Sir,  I  consider  as  the  sole  primary  cause  of  the 
Dvar  in  which  we  are  now  involved,  though  there  are  secondary 
causes,  to  which  1  shall  turn  the  attention  of  my  readers  in  nay  next 
letter. 

I  cannot  however  close  this  without  observing,  that  I  by  no 
means  assert  or  think,  that  every  individual  member  of  Congress 
who  voted  for  the  war,  was  induced  to  give  his  vote  by  these 
considerations.  Various  are  the  motives  which  lead  men  to  the  same 
determination ;  intrigue  and  influence,  prejudice  and  partiality, 
friendship  and  hatred,  interest  and  passion,  may  separately  act  upoa 
the  members  of  a  popular  assembly,  and  induce  them  to  concor 
Sn  one  design.  But  I  am  firmly  of  opinion,  that  that  disposition 
to  remain  at  peace  with  Great  Britain,  which  prevails  among  the 
majority  of  the  commercial  states,  and  that  subserviency  to  the 
views  of  France,  which  is  so  evident  both  among  the  leading  men, 
and  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  southward,  originatea 
in  the  distinct  interests  of  each,  and  in  the  political  rivalship  which 
subsists  between  them  j  which,  after  a  long  train  of  hostile  conduct 
against  Great  Britain  on  the  part  of  the  faction  which  has  possesed 
itself  of  the  government,  has  tinally  terminated  in  open  war.  The 
only  difference  lietweeu  the  two  parties  is,  that  the  previous  pre- 
judices and  animosities  of  tie  northern  people  were  in  oppasition  to 
their  interest^  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  find  such  decided  unaot^ 
iliity  among  them,  as  we  meet  with  to  the  southward,  where  tbek 
prejudices  aihi  ptepo&sessioos  unite  with  their  political  views. 

*  1  am.  Sir,  &c. 

AN  ANGLO  AMERICAN. 

No.;. 

Sif,  "  May2g(h,  1813. 

In  my  last  letter  I  stated  that    that  confederation  'which  wai 

designed  to  establish  andpreserve  the  independence  and  equality  of  the 

sc'parate  «tites  of  America,  was  not  calculated  to  effect  that  purpose; 

that  it  only  causes  those  wt^  were  deiirous  of  obtaining  superiority 
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to  adopt  different  means^f  accomplishiDg  tbeir  object,  and  <o  carry 
on  their  plang  of  conquest  in  tiie  Congress,  instead  of  arming  the 
northern  and  louihem  hosts  against  each  other  ;  and  I  considered  tho 
war  with  Great  Britain  into  which  the  southern  people  have  plunged 
the  whole  country,  at  a  very  natural  consequence  of  the  roeasnro 
which  they  had  ado|,ted  to  establish  their  ascendancy  over  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  union,  that  it  is  la  reality  a  war  of  the  southera 
and  inland  against  the  northern  and  eastern  states  of  America,  and 
that  the  executive  government  and  the  majority  of  Congress  intended 
the  act  which  declared  it  as  an  authority  to  the  British  cruisers  to 
aeize  the  property,  and  to  destroy  the  powers  of  their  political  rivals* 

I  am  quite  aware  that  many  persons  will  consider  these  as  very 
txtravagant  positions*  and  though  they  may  not  be  disposed  to  think 
very  favourable  of  Mr.  Madison  and  his  confederates,  tliey  uill  not 
believe  them  so  depraved  as  to  act  with  such  determined  hostility 
against  their  fellow  citizens ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
fiellow  citizenship  of  an  inhabitant  of  Boston  and  of  Baltimore  ia 
not  a  very  strong  tie,  and  the  maxims  thaf  nemo  repente  fuit 
turpissimns,'*  if  ns  applicable  to  the  progress  in  political  as  in  any 
other  species  of  depravity— men  who  have  been  long  eagerly  benC 
upon  one  object,  whose  principles  have  become  habituated  to  bend 
to  their  passions,  and  whose  perception!  of  right  and  wrong  havo 
consequently  lost  their  original  acuteneat,  will  adopt  measures  with 
indifieret)ce  which  at  one  period  they  would  have  shuddered  even  to 
contemplate.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Madison*  when  he  first 
became  jealous  of  that  commerce  which  was  elevating  the  nortfaera 
states,  could  not  have  believed  that  he  ever  would  have  resorted  to 
to  violent  a  roeature  to  effect  its  destruction.  But  when  his  etunity^ 
and  that  of  his  associates,  had  once  been  excited  against  the  cotmner- 
cial  part  of  the  country,  each  year  would  silently  increase  it,  and  every 
tucoeedtng  measure  which  they  directed  against  it,  would  probably 
prove  stronger  than  its  predecessor.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
commercial  states  are  convinced  that  the  war  has  originated  in  tho 
causes  which  I  have  assigned,  and  inveigh  with  much  bitterness 
against  those  anti*commercial  prejudices  which  actuate  their  rulert. 
But  we>  Sir,  though  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  may  discutt  it 
with  less  partiality  than  either  of  the  political  parties  in  America,  and 
if  the  di^ussion  should  convince  us  that  the  antipathy  which  tho 
men  of  influence  in  the  southern  states  entertain  for  commerce,  does 
not  originate  in  mere  prejudice,  but  in  a  well-grounded  apprehensioo 
that  the  wealth  and  consequent  influence  which  it  would  introdiico 
into  the  commercial  districts  would  eventually  ensure  to  them  tho 
superiority  in  the  union,  we  mnst  necessarily  conclude  that  those  who 
are  now  possessed  of  power,  will  persist  in  the  oteasores  by  which 
alone  they  can  preserve  their  ascendancy,  and,  consequently,  if  they 
ahould  succeed  in  their  attempts  upon  these  colonies,  they  would 
have  the  same  motives  to  oppress  us,  which  now  iHduce  them  to 
devote  the  property  of  their  commercial  fellow-citizens  t6  dcstru^^i, 
tlon,  and  their  persons  to  captivity^ 
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In  the  consideration  of  this  subject  it  ii  necessary  for  ns  to  bear  lO 
mind  the  distingoishing  characteristics  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Inhabitants  ot  the  United  States  of  America ;  both  are  sagacious  and 
ncate^  but  the  former  are  active  and  enterprising,  the  latter  indolent 
and  luxurious.  Notwithstanding  the  fertility  ot  their  country,  the 
love  of  ea^e  and  pleasure  has  always  rendered  the  natives  of  the  South- 
em  States  more  dependent  upon  those  with  whom  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  traffic,  than  tho&eof  the  North,  whose  country  afforded  thetn 
)©s  to  give  in  return  for  what  they  received.  For  a  long  lime  prior, 
and  indeed  subsequent  to  the  revolution  in  America,  the  inhabitants  of 
Virginia,  of  the  Carolinas,  and  other  Southern  State8;Were  so  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  British  merchants,  that  it  might  be  said  that  tbeagricul* 
ture  of  (hose  countries  was  carried  on  with  British  capital. 

But  when  America  began  to  reap  the  advantage  which  she  dcrited 
from  the  confusion  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  French  revolution, 
when  the  ships  of  France  and  Holland  were  seen  no  more  on  the  ocean, 
and  those  of  America  were  substituted  for  them>  the  cooseqcent 
infla  jt  of  wealth,  though  generally  felt  throughout  America^  was  pecu- 
liarly beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  states,  who  owned 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  vessels  so  profitably  employed,  and  whose 
activity  and  energy  were  unremittingly  exerted  to  increase  the  numberi 
of  their  shipping,  from  the  mere  carriers  of  the  productions  of  the  south* 
crn  states,  an  increase  of  capital  very  soon  enabled  many  of  them  to 
become  the  purchasers' of  it  j  and  they  then  not  only  derived  the 
benefit  of  the  freight,  but  the  profits  upou  the  sale  of  ihe  cargo,  when 
carried  to  its  ultimate  market  ;  their  capital  likewise  enabled  them  to 
purchase  such  articles  as  were  calculated  for  the  consumption  of  the 
southern  states,  and  by  supplying  them  with  these  they  secured  a  pro- 
fit  apon  the  return  cargo  also,  the  same  indolent  and  luxurious  habits 
which  had  plunged  them  into  debt  to  the  British  merchants,  stiil  pre- 
vailed among  the  southern  inhabitants  of  America,  and  they  would 
very  soon  have  become  generally  indebted  to  their  more  active  fellow 
citizens.  It  is  true  that  there  were  many  merchants  of  opulence, 
enterprizc,  and  activity  in  the  commercial  towns  to  the  southward,  but 
these  would  soon  have  borne  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  thosa 
from  the  nonb,  who  were  engaged  in  trade  in  the  manner  I  have  descri- 
bed as  the  shipping  generally,  and  the  American  seamen,  ex- 
clusively belonged  to  the  northern  states.  ♦ 

These  circumstances  early  excited  much  alarm  and  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  leading  men  to  the  southward,  and  although  they  did  not 
think  that  the  commerce  in  which  the  country  was  engaged,  was 
directly  injurious  to  them,  but  on  the  contrary  was  beneficial,  as  they 
participated  in  the  wealtlj  which  it  introduced,  they  foresaw  it  would 
produce  a  serious  effect  upon  their  relative  situation  with  their  north- 
ern confederates;  as  it  would  not  only  give  them  a  much  greater  com- 
parative accession  of  wealth,  but  would  occasion  a  direct  stale  of 
dependence  upon  them  in  a  numerous  body  of  the  southern  planters 
and  traders. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  states  were  indebted  t# 
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England  cr  to  any  oiber  foreign  country,  although  such  a  state  was 
not  deiitrable,  the  disadvantages  attending  it  were  by  no  means  so 
great  (o  the  men  of  influence  there,  as  they  would  hav^  become  if  they 
hai  fallen  into  debt  to  those  who  lived  under  the  same  general  elec- 
tive governnient  with  themseives.  Foreigners  would  not  have  the 
same  inducements  to  ^xert  that  influence  in  their  elections,  which  a 
creditor  eve*  has  with  his  debtor  -,  indeed,  if  they  interfered  at  all,  they 
would  probably  be  disposed  to  forward  the  views  of  those  who  Were 
indebted  to  them ;  but  if  this  influence  should  be  transtetred  from  \ 
those  who  had  no  immediate  interest  in  the  event  of  their  elections,  to 
their  poluical  rivals,  it  was  highly  probable  they  would  exert  it  most 
actively  and  successfully.  It  was  obvious  therefor^  to  men  of  reflec- 
tion, that  commerce  not  only  increased  the  wealth  of  the  northern 
states  in  a  greater  degree  than  those  of  the  south,  but  that  it  had  also 
a  direct  tendency  to  render  .the  latter  dependent  upon  the  former. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  not  immediately  comprehend  the  political 
consequences  which  would  have  ensued,  if  the  southern  slates  should 
have  Become  generally  indebted  to  the  commercial  states,  and  others 
may  be  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  it  could  happen,  that  a  fertile  country 
possessing  many  articles  of  export  should  become  indebted  to  the  con- 
sumers of  many  of  those  articles,  who  had  do  native  productions  to 
gtve  them  in  return  ^  but  I  would  turn  the  attention  of  this  class  of 
your  readers  to  a  very  common  case  in  our  own  province.  We  fre- 
quently see  in  the  diflerect  townships  of  this  young  and  flourishing 
colony,  and  particularly  in  tht  new  settlements,  the  scqs  of  some  of 
our  farmers  commence  what  is  termed  a  country  trader  5  the  fatbdr 
is  probably  no  richer  than  his  neighbours,  and  the  trader  therefore  com- 
mences without  a  capital,  and  relies  solely  for  success  upon  his  own 
activity  and  prudence  5  if  he  bears  a  fair  character,  he  very  easily  pro- 
cures a  small  suppjy  of  goods  from  a  merchant  in  town ;  these  he 
retails  to  his  neighbours  and  receives  their  produce  in  payment,  which 
^le  brings  to  market,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  it  pays  for  his  supply-of 
goods  and  obtains  another.  In  this  manner  he  continues  to  tratic  for 
some  time,  and  if  be  has  only  a  tolerable  share  of  prudence  and  judg- 
ment, he  will  not  fail  to  amass  a  fair  portion  of  wealth.  .  If  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  township  are  extravagant,  and  indulge  thenuelves  ia 
articles  of  luxury  or  dress  beyond^their  means,  which  has  been  the 
casein  some  of  the  settlements,  they  become  generally  indebted  to 
the  trader,  who  is  then  the  flrst  mail  in  the  township ;  and  need  I  ask 
the  hihabitants  of  this  counti'y,  if  they  have  not  often,  witnessed  the 
e^^crs  of  the  influence  which  a  man  thus  situated,  exerts  at  an  elec- 
tion ?  Now  the  same  causes  will,  generally  speaking,  produce  the  same 
cHects  upon  the  great  scale  as  upon  the  small,  and  the  case  I  have 
mentioned  illustrates  the  relative  situations  of  the  npithern  and  sou* 
them  states  of  America.  ' 

The  southidrn  states  yield  the  articles  with  which  America  is  to  pay 
for  those  foreign  productions  which  she  consumes,  so  in  the  case 
I  have  mentioned,  the  extravagant  farmers  produce  the  arti- 
cles   with  which    the  merchant  In  town    is  to  be  paid  for    the 
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merchandize  which  they  consume  ;  but  when  the  trader  step-  in  as 
a  middle  man  between  the  fanner  and  the  merchant, although  he  ba« 
no  capital,  and  produces  nothinghlmself ;  yet  by  deriving  a  pro6i  both 
upon  his  sale  of  country  produce  in  townj  and  upon  the  articles  which 
be  carries  into  the  country^  he  creates  a  capital  by  his  industry,  and 
renders  his  extravagant  customers  dependent  upon  him  ;  so  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  commercial  states,  by  purchasing  the  prodtc'ions  of  ibe 
south  from  their  extravagant  owners,  and  deriving  a  protit  upon  the 
sale  of  them  in  Europe,  by  returning  to  the  southern  ports  with  wine 
and  other  articles  of  luxury  of  European  growth,  which  suit  the 
taste  and  habits  of  the  natives  of  the  southern  states,  create  a  source 
of  wealth  by  their  superior  industry  and  oeconomy,  which  it  is  proba- 
ble would  evt^ntually  introduce  a  state  of  dependence  oa  the  part  of 
those  they  supplied,  similar  to  that  experienced  by  the  extravagant 
farmer  on  the  country  trader.  The  northern  slates  of  America, 
though  de6cient  iu  native  productions,  would  have  become  to  the 
southern  states,  what  Holland  was  to  those  nations  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  who  were  but  little  engaged  in  navigation  and  commerce  ; 
and  it  is  notorious,  that  the  Dutch  merchants,  although  they  bad  do 
native  artiqles  to  export,  were  among  the  richest  in  Europe  ;  nor  was 
there  any  reasonable  prospect  of  preventing  the  northern  states  from 
deriving  this  advantage,  but  by  the  destruction  of  that  commerce 
which  threatened  to  bestow  it  upon  them.  The  original  causes  were 
beyond  the  controol  of  those  meri,  whose  political  consequence  was 
thus  brought  into  jeopardy.  They  originated  in  those  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  indolence  and  extravagance,  of  acliviiy  and  enter- 
prize,  which  climate  had  introduced,  and  habit  had  confirmed.  It  is 
true,  if  we  consider  the  United  States  of  America  as  one  nation^  sbe 
vas  materially  benefitted  by  commerce,  in  the  southern,  as  well  as  in 
the  ivortherrt portion  of  the  Union  5  and  liad  she  been  un^er  a  monar- 
chical government,  or  indeed  under  any  government,  where  the  care 
of  the  general  interest  was  the  actuating  principle,  it  would  have 
been  carefully  cherished.  But  as  it  would  certainly  have  dimlnisbed  * 
the  political  importance  of  the  great  landholders  and  planters,  to  the 
southward,  they  early  determined  upon  its  destruction 

We,  Sir,  have  indulged  ourselves  for  years  in  laughing  at  what  we 
termed  the  Chinese  schemes,  the  philosophical  reveries,  and  the 
Utopian  dreams  of  Mr.  JefiersOn,  and  his  political  associates  ^  bet 
although  they  have  sacrificed  the  good  of  their  country  to  their  own 
selfish  and  ambitious  views,  yet  I  confess  it  appears  evident  to  roe, 
that  they  could  not  have  devised  better  means  to  secui'e  that  personal 
superiority,  and  pdilical  power,  which  they  are  so  anxious  to  retain* 
than  those  to  which  they  have  had  recourse.  If  commerce  had 
flourished  as  it  would  have  done,  if  it  had  not  been  assailed  by  em- 
bargoes, non-importation  acts,  and  those  other*  measures,  with  wbich 
the  American  government  pretended  to  defend,  but,  really  meant 
-  to  destroy  it,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  mere  agents  of  tbeoortbera 
.  merchants  would  soon  have  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  infloeoce 
in  mafiy  of  the  southern  states  than  the  greatest  landholder  and  plan* 
tcr.   1  his  induenc«  would  of  cour&e  have  been  e&erted  in  &voar  oC 
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those  candidates  (or  the  Presidential  cbair^  aiid  for  seats  in  Congress, 
who  were  supported  by  the  northern  states,  and  the  dictatorial  voice 
of  Virginia  would  have  been  heard  no  more. 

,It  is,  then,  to  preserve  the  power  of  the  landholder  to  the  south* 
ward,  by  the  destruction  of  American  comnaerce  and  navigation, 
that  war  has  t>een  declared  against  Great^  Britain.  To  commerce 
itself  they  are  not  ininnical ;  and  if  Sweden,  Denmark,  or  any  other 
European  nation,  should  be  permitted  to  withdraw  from. the  great 
contest  in  which  the  world  is  now  involved,  and  to  maintain  the  cha- 
racter and  privileges  of  a  neutral,  there  are  no  port^  pn  the  borders 
pf  the  ocean,  to  which  they  will  k>e  more  welcome,  than  those  in 
the  southern  states  of  America,  if  we  do  not  blockade  them  stricpyr 
They  would  then  not  only  accomplish  the  object  of  destroying  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  northern  states,  but  they  would  accom- 
plish it  without  a  sacrifice  of  their  own  trade ;  they  would  mucli 
rather  en9oarage  the  navigation  of  Sweden,  or  of  any  other  Euro- 
pean power,  than  that  of  Massachusett^s  Bay,  as  their  dwn  commerce 
may  be  carried  on  quite  as  cooyeniently  in  neutral  vessels,  as  in  those 
of  their  political  rivals  who  would  thus  be  deprived  of  the  means 
of  acquiring  that  aggrandizement  so  cduch  dreaded  by  the  present 
rulers  of  America. 

We  have  heard  much.  Sir,  lately,  of  an  embass)'  from  the  United 
States  to  Russia,  to  seek  her  mediation  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  -,  if  this  mi»siaa  has  any  object  beyond  that  of  cajoling  the 
American  people,  it  is  probably  designed  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  the  Emperor^  the  necessity  and  convenience  of  allowing  one  among 
the  Northern  nations  of  Europe  to  remain  neutral.  If  this  point  was ' 
once  carried,  it  would  release  the  southern  people  from  most  of  the 
evils  of  the  war,  (except  at  such  times  as  they  should  be  blockaded) 
while  the  navigating  States  must  inevitably  sink  beneath  its  pres- 
sure. 

The  impositions  which  have  been  practised  upon  Jobu  Bull,  hnve 
frequently  exposed  him  to  ridicule;  but  if  the  good  folks  in  America 
can  really  be  persuaded,  that  their  government  have  undertaken  this 
.  war  in  defence  of  their  commerce,  when  every  school-boy  sees  that 
it  must  inevitably  lead  to  its  destruction,  or  that  they  are  sincere  in 
seeking  the  good  ofiices  of  Russia,  to  induce  Great  Britain  lo  grant 
them  that  peace,  whi(;b  I  blush  to  acknowledge  she  has  been  soli- 
citing from  the  court  of  Washington  ;  honest  John  must  then  cede  the 
palm  of  credulity  to  his  American  offspring ;  but  as  tbe  wresting  of 
this  trophy  from  his  brow,  is  not  one  of  their  most  undutitul  acts, 
it  will  excite  more  surprize  than  anger.  Let  the  act  however  be  their 
own  ;  for  I  trust  the  deception  is  too  gross  to  impo<;e  upon  a  single 

ANGLO-AMERICAN. 

'  No.  8. 
SiRy  June  19th,  1813. 

I  cannot  but  admit  that  the  assertion  which  I  have  ventured  to 
make,  '*  that  the  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  with  America, 
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though  declared  by  the  government  of  that  country  against  Great 
Britahi,  was  reaUy  designed  by  them  as  a  war  against  llieir  own  navi- 
gation and  commerce,'*  is,  at  the  first  blush  so  extravagant,  so  repug- 
nant to  every  sentiment  of  justice  and  morality,  so  base  a  sacrifice 
of  the  general  good  of  the  commuity»  to  the  selfish  and  ambitious 
tiews  of  a  few  individuals,  and  so  gross  a  breach  of  that  confidence 
reposed  by  the  electors  in  the  elected,  that  it  will  be  received  by 
some  with  derision,  and  by  many  with  doubt.  I  am,  however,  of 
opinion,  that  the  most  impartial  men  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  subject,  and  to  consider  the  political  and  commercial 
situation  of  the  United  Stajes^  at  the  time  this  war  was  declared,  will 
not  only  assent  to  a  positiOD,  which,  at  the  first  view  appeared  so  ex- 
travagant, bnt  will  also  be  disposed  to  think  that  most  men,,  if  placed 
in  the  same  situation,  would  pursue  the  same  conduct  that  hs^  been 
adopted  by  the  present  rulers  of  America. 

It  is  this  consideration  Sir,  that  gives  us  a  peculiar  interest  in  this 
transaction.  I  stated  in  my  last  letter  th^t  *'  if  the  American  go- 
vernment should  succeed  in  their  -attempts  upon  these  colonies,  they 
"Would  have  the  same  motives  to  oppress  us,  which  now  induce  them 
to  devote  the  property  of  their  commercial  fellow  citizens  to  de- 
struction, and  their  persons  to  captivity,** — but  if,  by  acting  upon  these 
motives,  thyr  had  displayed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  depravky,  or 
bad  committed  an  egregious  act  of  folly,  we  shoold  not  be  justified 
In  considering  the  conduct  which  they  have  pursued  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  treatment  which  the  commercial  part  of  America  is  in 
future  to  expect  from  its  southern  rulers.  Instances  oC  extreme  de- 
pravity and  folly  are  rare,  and  it  is  still  more  unusual  to  see  meo> 
who  are  notorious  either  for  the  one  or  the  other,  placed  in  situations 
of  great  power  and  authority.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  concurrence  of 
circumstances  may  place  tl^m  there,  we  cannot  infer,  fi^om  their 
conduct,  the  line  of  policy  which  would  generally  be  pursued  by 
men  of  ordinary  characters  and  capacity.  But  there  is  notbi&g  in  the 
measures  of  the  present  administration  in  America,  which  aaiborises 
our  pronouncing  them  to  be  egregious  fools,  or  atrocious  villains.  lu 
truth,  Sir,  they  are  neither  ;  they  are  men,  who  having  acquired 
power^  felt  a  very  natural  disposition  to  retainjt,  and  saw  with 
jealousy  that  commerce  was  introducing  a  desctiption  of  people  into 
the  Country,  who  would  probably  obtain  more  infiuence  than  them- 
selves, and^  deprive  them  of  that  authority,  which  they  were  un- 
willing to  resign.  Now,  although  there  are  doubtless  bigh-tninded 
men  to  be  met  with,  who  would  have  consulted  the  general  good  of 
the  country,  and  would  have  carefully  considered  whether  commerce 
was  not  more  beneficial  than  injurious  to  it,  before  they  would  haiw 
allowed  any  selfish  cocuideratlon  to  induce  them  to  devote  it  to  de- 
struction ;  yet  characters  of  this,  description,  though  we  will  hope 
they  are  not  so  rare  as  tl)ose  of  extreme  depravity,  are  not  very  do- 
merous  -,  and  it  id  much  more  common  to  meet  with  men,  wbo 
without  a  total  disregard  to  the  interest  of  the  public,  allow  them- 
selves to  be  so  blinded  by  self-love^  as  only  to  see  it  in  that  path 
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which  leads  to  their  own  advancement.  I  am  not  aware,  Sir,  that 
history  can  produce  a  single  instance,  in  which  a  class  of  men,  situ* 
ated  as  the  American  planters  and  landholders  were'to  the  southward, 
have  resigned  the  power  and  influence  which  they  possessed  to  their 
political  rivals  wiihout  a  struggle,  solely  because  the  cause  of  their - 
aggrandizement  was  also  the  cause  of  much  benefit  to  their  country. 
I  contend,  that  the  opposition  which  the  met)  of  influence  in  the 
souiTiern  and  agricultural  states  have  made  to  the  commerce  of 
America,  was  natural  and  consistent  with  those  motives  which  actuate 
the  majority  of  mankind ;  and  that  we  ma)^  therefore  expect  a  con-» 
tinnance  of  that  conduct.  * 

I  assert.  Sir,  that  as  it  respects  the  contest  for  political  power  in 
that  country,  the  commercial  and  agricultural  interest  are  necessarily 
opposed  to  each  other.  I  do  not  by  this  mean  to  deny  that  natural 
conr>tJCtion  between  agriculture  and  commerce,  which  ha<^  been  so 
satisfactorily  proved  by  many  able  writers  5  and  which,  indeed,  we 
might  suppose  it  would  not  require  great  abilities  to  render  evident 
to  men  of  ordinary  understanding ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  tBat 
although  the  general  interest  of  agriculture  and  commerce  are  iden- 
tified in  a  national  point  of  view,  yet,  the  persons  who  are  concerned 
10  those  branches  may  often  be  opposed  to  each  other,  and  though 
both  ttaay  admit  that  the  farmer  is  necessary  to  the  merchant,  and  too 
merchant  to  the  farmer,  yet,  whether  the  body  of  merchants,  or  tha 
body  of  landholders,  shall  possess  the  political  power  of  the  country^ 
18  a  question  of  a  very  diflferent  nature,  in  which  they  will  consider 
themselves  opposed  to  each  other  as  distinct  classes  of  men  $  and  in 
most  cases  the  mercantile  will  prevail  over  the  agricultural  interest. 
Even  in  Great  Britain,  where  we  have  the  stability  of  a  monarchical 
government,  and  where  the  landed  interest  has  the  powerful  support 
of  an  hereditary  nobility,  we  frequently  hear  complaints  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  commercial  part  of  the  country,  in  the  aflairs  of 
the  government ;  nor  will  it  etcite  surprise  that  they  should  acquire 
much  weigh>,  if  we  consider  the  tendency  of  commerce  to  diflfuse 
the  influence  of  those  who  are  extensively  concerned  in  it.  In  our 
little  province,  how  much  does  the  influence  of  ainerchant  of  emi- 
nence exceed  that  of  any  other  private  individual  5  how  numerous 
and  how  various  are  the  persons  connected  with^  and  in  some  measure 
dependent  on  him.  The  retail  dealer,  who,  though  his  credit  may 
be  good,  oftentimes  wishes  for  indulgence  in  his  payments.  The 
country  trader,  who  frequently  exerts  the  influence  he  possesses  in  his 
township,  as  the  merchant  who  supplies  him  directs.  The  ship- 
roaster,  the  ship-carpenter,  the  cooper,  the  carman,  gpd  the  la- 
bourer, all  look  to  him  fof  employment,  and  frequently  rely  upon 
him  for  support,  when  business  languishes.  1  appeal  to  the  plain 
sense  of  the  people  of  the  country,  to  whom  1  direct  these  obscr- 
vations  ;  if  I  am  not  correct  in  stating,  that  a  merchant  of  fair 
character  possesses  more  influence  in  the  community  in  which  he 
lives,  than  any  other  private  individual  resident  there,  whether  at 
Halifax,  at  Liverpool,  at  Picton,  at  Cumberland,  or  eveivat  Lunen- 
terg,  where  the  farmprs  are  in  general  ind^peodeut,  and  where  it 
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is  rare  for  any  indWidoal  to  be  id  debt ;  at  every  plflce,  in  short,  in  the 
province,  where  any  persons  reside,  who  are  extensively  engaged  in 
commerce  and  navigation.     If,  then^  commerce  has  this  tendency  to 
increase  the  influence  of  those  who  pursue  it,  was  it  not  naiural  that 
it  should  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  leading  men  in  the  agricultural 
states,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  first  men  in  the  union,  and  who 
could  not  but  apprehend  that  they  would  be  soon  ecli()sed  by  the 
comnoercial  characters,  who  were  rising  to  the  northward.    Their 
jealousy  would,  however,  have  been  useless,  and  their  exertions  to 
suppress   the  spirit  of  trade  ineffectual,  if  it  had  not   been  for  the 
peculiar  situntion  and  government  of  the  United  Siales  5  for    the 
landholders  had  ifeitber  a  monarch  to  hold  the  scales  eveply  between 
them  and  their  opponents,  an   hereditary  nobility  to  preserve  their 
consequence,  nor  a  numerous  tenantry  to  counterbalance  the  inflo- 
encc  the  merchants  would  have  derived  from  the  great  body  of  de- 
pendents which  I  have  before  enumerated.     Had  the  commercial  and 
the  agricultural  men  therefore  been  intermixed  generally  throughout 
the  country,  the  former,  though  assailed  as  they  were  almost  in  their 
infancy^  would  still  have  prevailed,  owing  to  the  influence  which 
they  n^kust  gradually  have  obtained*     But  as  the  soil,  climate,  and 
habits,  of  the  natives  of  the  southern  states  induced  them  to  devote 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  agriculture,  and  the  same  causes, 
occasioned  the  northern  people  to  engage  in  navig;iticn  and  commerce, 
they  were  not  only  divided  by  their  professions,  but ,  separaced  by 
their  residence ;  and  as  the  leading  men  among  the  landholders  took 
the  alarm,  before  the  commercial  body  had  secured  that  influence 
which  they  would  ultimately  have  acquired  in  the  agricultural  states, 
they  were  able  to  combat  them  in  full  force,  to  retain  the  numerical 
advantage  which  they  possessed,  and  consequently  to  outvote  rhena 
in  congress.    They  wish  to  see  no  commercial  character  in  America 
bevond  the  shopkeeper,  who  will  retail  to  them  such  articles  as  they 
require,  and  purchase  their  produce  to  sell   it  again  to  the  foreign 
.ship-owner.     While  they  can  confine  the  mercantile  part  of  the  com- 
inunity  to  the  profit  they  will  derive  upon  the  sale  of-  their  native 
produce  to  the  foreign  ship-owner,  and  upon  the  retail  of  ihe  goods 
which  they  receive   in  return,  they  are  not  apprehensive  of  their 
becoming  men  of  greater  consequence  and  influence  than  themselves ; 
but  it  the  ship-owner,  and  the  exporting  and  importing  merchant 
are  united  in  one  character  resident  among  ihetnseives,  and  that  cha- 
racter a  native  of  the  northern  states,  as  the  majority  of  them  would 
be,  they  justly  fear  that  thei/  own  comparative  importance  would 
suffer,  and  that  they  could  no  longer  hope  to  rul^  the  country. — To 
reduce  the  mercantile  body  to  this  level,  to  destroy  the  navigation  and 
external  commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  thereby 
dry  up  the  sources  of  that  wealth  and  influence  which  threatened  to 
overwhelm   them,  is  the  great  object  of  the  present  rulers  pf  that 
country  j  an  object  to  which  they  are  not  led  by  wliim  or  caprice, 
not  by  an}  mistaken  views  of  their  own  interest,  not  to  indulge  any 
Utopian  dreams  •,  but  from  a  well-grounded  conviction  that  their  owa 
•power  can  alone  be  preserved  by  its  accomplishment,  and  that  the 
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prosperity  of  that  part  of  the  Union,  in  which  alone  they  are  inter- 
ested, will  not  be  materially  injured  by  their  measures,  as  they  know 
that  while  their  conntry  continues  productive,  foreign  ships  will  resort 
to  them  for  their  produce,  whenever  the  ravigation  of  the  northern 
states  is  annihilated.  True  it  i-;,  they  are  not  ignorant  that  by  annihi- 
lating naviojation  and  external  commerce,  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Union  will  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty  5  but  as  porerty  and 
power  arc  seldom  united,  we  may  be  convinced  that  to  this  state  (heir 
southern  rulers  wish  to  reduce  them,  and  to  effect  it  they  have  exer- 
cised  the  power  they  possess  with  a  degree  of  despotism,  which  no 
minister  of  any  of  the  regular  governments  of  Europe  would  have 
dared  to  exert. 

I  may,  Sir,  have  becjome  tedious  by  devoting  a  second  letter  to  this 
part  of  my  subject,  and  by  the  repetition  and  amplification  of  some 
of  my  former  arguments  ;  but  lam  particularly  anxious  to  convince 
your  readers,  that  this  war  really  originates  in  the  cause*  which  I  have 
assigned)  that  the  situation  of  the  ruling  men  in  America  very 
naturally  led  them  to  act  upon  these  motives  ;  and  that  as  these 
colonies  resemble  the  northern  and  not  the  southern  parts  of  America, 
io  their  soil,  their  climate,  and  the  habits  of  their  inhabitants,  we  can 
only  hope  to  acquire  wealth  and  prosperity  by  that  commerce,  which 
our  parent  state  will  cherish  with  as  much  zeal,  as  the  government  of 
America  have  displayed  and  will  ever  display,  for  its  destruction. 

AN  ANGLO-AMERICAN. 


The  preceding  letters  were  published  at  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen. 
The  principal  object  of  their  author  was  to  convince  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  colonies,  that  the  ruling  men  in  America  were  inimical 
to  commerce,  and  that  the  colonists  would  be  equally  oppressed  by 
them,  if  ever  they  submitted  to  their  sway,  as  the  people  of  New 
England  now  are,  because  the  southern  states  will  ever  continue 
their  hostility  to  trade  while  the  present  confederation  exists  in  Arae* 
rica.  This  view  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  were  deemed  by  some 
people  to  be  erroneous  and  extravagant.  The  Anglo-American, 
however,  has  seen  no  reason  to  retract  bid  opinions.  Recent  events 
have  not  only  confirmed  him  in  them  more  strongly,  but  the  answer 
of  the  Senate  of  Massachusets  to  the  speech  of  the  governor  of  that 
8tate;in  die  month  of  January  onethousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen, 
may  convince  others  that  that  Jbody  feel  the  truth  of  bis  assertions. 
"  The  chief  opposition  of  the  friends  of  peace"  (say  they)  "  has  been 
made  to  a  system  of  measures  directed,  only  nominally  against  Great 
Britain,  but  really  levelled  at  the  vital  interest  of  New  England  and 
of  all  the  commercial  stales.  A  system  of  a  character  such  as  the  globe 
never  witnessed,  such  as  no  nation  ever  before  endured ;  a  system 
beginning  with  specific  non-importation,  and  terminating  in  war, 
after  a  six  years*  continuance  of  embargo,  restrictions,  general  non- 
importations, land -carriage  prohibition,  and  every  form  of  mercantile 
embarrassment  and  oppression.** 

Such  are  the  ideas  of  the  Senate  of  one  of  the  first  among  the 
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commercial  slates  entertain,  relative  to  the  nftotives  ^hich  induced 
the  rulers  of  America  to  plunge  the  country  into  a  war^  they  ihee* 
ibre  entirely  concur  with  the  opinions  of  the  Anglo- American  upon 
this  point,  though,  perhaps,  they  would  not  agree  with  him  in  the 
position,  that  it  is  the  interest  pf  Great  Britain  to  enter  into  the  views 
of  the  American  administration,  and  not  to  assist  the  commercial 
portion  of  the  Union  in  their  resistance  to  the  general  government. 

This  position;  it  is  admitted,  is  in  opposition  to  the  feelings,  which 
the  opposite  conduct  of  those  two  parties  in  America  must  naturally 
excite  in  the  bosoms  of  British  subjects  ;  but  let  us  not  be  misled  by 
those  feelings  into  a  line  of  conduct,  which  may  prove  highly  injurioat 
to  our  country. 

The  merchants  of  Nova  Scotia  have  lately  presented  a  petition  to 
His  »^oyal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  praying  that  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  may  not  be  permitted  td  fihh  in  the  close  seas  in 
British  America  ;  and  the  Anglo-American  has  made  some  observa- 
tions upon  that  petition,  in  which,  without  any  reference  to  the  in- 
clinations of  the  federah'sts  or  the  democrats  in  America,  he  has 
attempted  to  establish  that  the  interests  of  the  former  must  make 
them  the  rivals  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  views  of  the  latter  may 
lead  to  the  closest  alliance  and  amity  between  the  two  countries. 

These  observations  he  submits  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  may 
favour  them  with  a  perusal. 

Halifax,  N'/va  Scotia,  March  1st,  1814. 

Observations  on  the  Memorial  of  the  Comrr^ittee  of  Trade  in  Nova 

Scotia, 

It  it  too  evident  to  require  the  support  of  argument  that  the 
objects  at  which  the  petition  aims,  will,  if  attained,  insure  the  pros- 
perity of  these  colonies,  anpd  that  consideration  alone  sbou|d  be 
fufficient  to  induce  his  majesty *6  ministers  to  give  it  a  serious  con- 
sideration. 

'  But  although  the  attention  of  the  committee  has  been  property 
turned, to  th^  immediate  interests  of  those  who  have  appointed  them- 
to  superintend  their  concerns,  it  is  certainly  fortunate  that  their  inte- 
rests so  far  from  clashing  with  those  of  the  empire  at  large,  are  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  preservation  of  its  strength  apd  maritime 
greatness. 

The  true  delineation  which  is  giyen  in  the  memorial  of  the  political 
dnd  commercial  character  of  the  American  people  should  awaken  the 
attention  of  the  Britiiih  ministry,  and  induce  them  whenever  the 
period  for  negotiation  may  arrive,  to  disregard  the  temporary  conve- 
jiience  of  an  immediate  market  for  pur  manufactures,  which  the  re- 
newal of  our  cbmmercial  intercourse  with  that  country  upon  its  former 
footing  would  afford,  and  to  adopt  as  the  basis  of  the  negotiations 
on  our  part,  those  principles  of  sound  policy  which  embrace  remoter 
objects. 

The  hostile  sentiments  entertained  by  the  great  bulk  of , the  inhabi- 
Uots   f>f  Aipcrica  towards  Great  Britain^  may  owe  their  ongio  tQ 
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that  bitterness  and  enmity,  wbich  the  civil  war  excited ;  but  under 
the  systea^  which  has  hitherto  prevailed^  the  clashing  interests  of  the 
two  countries,  have  so  strong  a  tendency  to  keep  such  feelngf 
alive,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  British  government  to  avail  itself  of  the 
opportunities  that  have  fortunately  occurred,  to  counteract  a  spirit 
of  hostility,  which  we  have  already  seen,  can  survive  the  period  of 
actual  war.  And  although  it  Is  not  for  us  to  consider  what  may  bo 
tjie  decrees  of  Providence  respecting  the«ltin:ate  situation  of  America, 
yet  as  far  as  human  prudence  and  foresight  can  be  exerted,  it  is  our 
duty  la  exert  them  ;  and  as  it  is  evident  that  America  wants  not  the 
will  to  injure  us,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  deprive  her  of  the 
power. 

The  evil  effects  which  these  colonies  experience  from  the  exten- 
sion of  those  commercial  privileges  to  foreigners,  which  Great  Britain 
fhould  confine  to  her  own  subjects,  are  clearly  and  ably  pointed  oot 
in  the  memorial  j  they  have  long  been  evident  to  such  of  the  colonists 
as  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  qon^equences  likely  to  flow 
from  the  establishment  of  an  independent  government  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic ;  but  never  could  the  most  sanguine  of  them'  have 
anticipated  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  so  favourable  as  those 
which  now  exist  for  advancing  the  interests  both  of  the  empire  and  its 
colonies.  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  the,  sentiments  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  latter,  never  entertained  any  apprehension  of  their 
inclination  to  resist  any  attack  wbich  might  be  made  upon  them  by 
the  government  of  France — but  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  America, 
a  people  with  whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  continual  intercourse, 
whose  manners  and  language  were  the  same  with  their  own,  and 
whoni  they  saw  rising  into  opulence  by  commercial  speculations, 
which  as  colonists,  they  were  precluded  from  engaging  in,  it  was 
apprehended,  and  not  without  reason,  that  some  would  actively  assist 
oisr  enemies,  and  many  others  would  make  but  a  feeble  resistance  to 
their  arms,  if  they  turned  them  against  us— but  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  present  war  was  declared,  have  relieved  us  from  all 
these  fears.  The  extravagance  of  the  claims  and  the  flagrant  injusticeof 
the  conduct  of  America  towards  us,  has  done  much,  but  the  injury 
wbich  her  system  of  policy  has  inflicted  upon  the  commercial  part  of  her 
own  citizens,  has  done  more  towards  securing  the  inclinations  of  the 
colonists.  They  now  reap  most  of  the  advantages  which  the  northern 
and  eastern  states  have  lost,  and  perceive,  that  if  they  were  under  the 
dominion  of  the  present  government  of  America,  their  character  as  a 
commercial  people  would  render  them  equally  objects  of  jealousy, 
and  equally  sufferers  from  the  restrictions  on  trade.  Thus  they  are 
bound  to  tJje  parent  state  by  the  powerful  tie  of  interest.  These  are 
the  fortunate  effects  which  have  been  produced  in  the  British  colonies 
by  the  American  declaration  of  war ;  but  the  consequence  that  may 
result  from  it  to  the  two  nations,  are  still  more  important,  and  may 
enable  Great  Britain  to  revive  that  system  which  was  virtually  infringe4 
when  the  treaty  of  1783  conferred  privileges  on  Ameiica,  that  have 
proved  so  beoeflcial  to  her  and  injurious  to  us. 
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ThiBLt  ill-fated  article,  (he  third  io  that  treaty  which  esfabtisbed  tho 
independence  of  the  United  States,  provided  them  with  a  nursery  for 
seamen.  The  subsequent  disorders  in  Europe  opened  a  boundless 
field  for  their  commerce,  and  threw  the  carrying  trade  of  France,  of 
Spain,  and  of  Holland,  indeed  of  the  whole  continent  of  Europe, 
into  their  hands.  And  the  repeated  concessions  of  the  British  govet  n- 
ment  to  their  extravagant  claims,  gave  them  every  opportunity  of 
availing  themselves  of  these  advantages  to  the  utmost  extent.  The 
foundation  of  maritime  power  was  thus  laid  ;  and  had  America  been 
under  the  sway  of  a  monarch,  or  been  ruled  by  a  government  which 
looked  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  they  would  not  have 
lost  the  opportunity  thus  presented  to  them  of  rendering  themselves 
formidable  upon  the  ocean ;  but,  fortunately  for  Great  Britain,  the 
landholders  to  the  southward  became  jealous  of  the  growing  greatness 
of  the  commercial  states  ;  and  more  anxious  to  preserve  an  ascendancy 
in  the  confederation,  than  to  advance  the  general  prosperity ;  tbey 
have  assailed  with  numerous  impositions  and  restrictions,  that  coro- 
inerce  which  would  have  led  America  to  wealth  and  power ;  and  have 
finally  involved  her  in  a  war  with  the  greatest  maritime  power  in  the 
workl,  in  order  to  complete  its  destruction. 

Let  the  British  government  consider  this  as  the  true  cause  of  the 
var,  and  not  be  misled  by  the  idea  that  it  originated  in  French  influ* 
eoce  or  in  antipathy  to  Great  Britain,  though  beyond  all  question, 
^the  American  government  availed  themselves  of  both  these  stimu- 
lants to  obtain  a  majority  in  congress  in  support  of  their  favourite 
measure. 

It  is  a  truth  which  the  ruling  naen  in  America  feel,  that  if  the  com- 
mercial states  increase  io  wealttv  they  will  increase  in  power,  and 
that  the  present  predominant  influence  of  the  southern  planters  wiil 
cease.  It  is  under  this  conviction  tha^  they  act,  and  it  Is  of  great 
consequence  that  our  administration  should  be  convinced  that  such  aro 
their  motives — for  if  they  are,  is  it  not  the  interest  of  Great  Britain 
to  advance,  rather  than  to  oppose,  the  views  of  the  American  admi- 
nistration ?  It  is  said  chat  the  federal  part  of  that  country  are  friendly 
to  Great  Britain,  because  they  are  opposed  to  the  present  war  j  their 
^opposition  does  not  arise  from  any  partiality  to  us,  but  from  a  desire 
to  preserve  that  commerce  which  a  war  wjth  the  rulers  of  the  oceaa 
roust  destroy. 

It  is  supposed  on  the  contrary,  that  the  government  party  are  sokljr 
actuated  by. sentiments  of  antipathy  to  us,  and  it  is  true  that  the/ 
have  enacted  non-intercourse  laws,  imposed  embargoes,  encouraged 
domestic  auinafactures«  and  finally  have  declared  war ;  but«  although 
these  measures  were  ostensibly  directed  against  Great  Britain,  ia  it  not 
obvious  that  they  wer«  calculated  much  more  to  distress  the  external 
-commence  of  Ameiica  thao  to  injure  us.?  Their  partial  and  imme- 
diate ill  effects  we  may  indeed  have  felt,  but  their  ultimate  tendency 
'  is  highly  favourable.  The  two  first  measures  crippled,  the  last  has 
crashed,  the  trade  and  navigation  of  America,  and  has  already  increased 
the  employment  of  British  aeamen  in  a  very  considerable  degree* 
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In  respect  to  their  domestic  mannfactories  we  hwe  ootfaitig  to  fom 
from  theiti.  America  must  contiaae  an  agricolcural  couDtry  for  m 
long  period  of  time  before  she  can  rival  u»  in  mamifactories«  and  tbe 
fioathern  states  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  receive  from  us,  better 
articles  than  they  can  make,  and  at  lower  prices  than^they  can  farnish 
them,  if  we  can  contrive  to  provide  them  without  emploj^ing  the 
shipping  of  their  political  rivals. 

If,  then,  there  are  two  parties  in  this  confederation,  of  distinct 
interests  and  opposite  views,  as  must  be  evident  to  every  person 
acquainted  with  the  real  situation  of  the  United  States  of  America* 
should  we  waste  our  time  in  considering  whi^  the  intentions  and  sen- 
timents of  either  may  now  be  towards  us  ?  Let  us  rather  inquire 
iiow  the  distinct  interests  and  views  of  these  parties  will  oltimatel/ 
affect  ns. 

^  If  those  who  now  rule  America  continue  in  power,  and  can  succeed 
in  their  plans  to  destroy  exlernal  commerce,  they  will  content  them- 
selves with  selling  their  native  productions  to  the  foreign  merchantii 
who  may  visit  them,  and  receiving  in  exchange  such  articles  as  suit 
their  markets  We  shall  thus  get  rid  of  a  most  formidable  commer- 
cial rival,  and  if  we  manage  a  negotiation  with  such  a  goveraaient 
judiciously,  secure  a  vent  for  a  large  portion  of  ouM  roanuj^sctareaf 
and  in  a  market  too  where  we  can  obtain  a  supply  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials in  return  ;  we  may  become  the  carriers  of  the  cargoes  both  out 
and  home ;  and  thus  nourish  the  vital  i  terests  and  strength  of  tho 
empire,  we  shall  not  only  increase  our  own  navigation,  and  with  it 
cur  naval  strength,  but  we  shall  see  the  root  of  that  maritime  power, 
which  to  say  the  least,  it  cannot  be  our  interest  to  cherish,  tarn  from 
a  bed,  where,  if  it  were  kindly  fostered^  it  might  ilourisk  to  our 
detriment. 

If  the  federalists  come  into  power,  they  will  it  is  true  grant  ot 
peace ;  but  upon  what  terms  ?  They  will  not,  I  admit,  contend  for 
the  extravagant  privilege  of  claiming  our  native  subjects,  as  (heir 
naturalized  citizens,  they  will  not  deny  our  right  to  take  our  own 
seamen  from  their  vessels ;  points  which  the  party  now  in  power 
know,  that  we  cannot  cede  ;  and  which  they  contend  for,  merely  to 
insure  a  continuance  of  the  war,  until  they  have  completely  accom- 
plished the  destructioa  of  their  political  rivals.  The  federalists  would, 
I  doubt  not,  grant  us  peace  without  delay,  if  we  consent  to  assume 
the  **  Status  quo  ante  bellum**  as  the  basis  of  the  negotiation  ;  atid 
what  will  be  the  result?  The  ultimate  loss  of  these  northern  colo- 
nies, though  one  of  the  certain,  will  not  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant consequences  of  this  measure  ;  their  fate,  it  is  true,  will  be  decided 
by  it.  The  hand  which  seals  the  treaty  renewing  the  privileges  con- 
ferred upon  America  by  the  third  article  of  that  of  »783,  will  doom 
these  provinces  to  poverty  during  their  future  dependence  upon  Great 
Britain,  and  will  as  certainly  sow  the  seeds  of  .tinal  separation.  That 
separation  will  not  be  felt  by  Great  Britain  solely  as  a  loss  to  her ;  she 
will  be  chiefly  affected  by  that  accession  of  influence  which  the  com- 
mercial states  would  gain  in  the  American  confederation,  by  acquiring 
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1  population  and  teriitory  resembling  that  which  the  friends  of  com- 
merce inhabit,  for  thus  stren^ened,  those  states  would  probably 
-obtain  an  ascendancy  in  the  Union.* 

The  spirit  of  commercial  enterprize  would  revive,  and  would  soon 
resume  redoubled^ strength  under  an  administration  that  would  fondly 
cherish  it  j  they  would  no  longer  have  to  neek  permission  from  Great 
Britain  to  fish  upon  her  coasts,  and  to  cure  their  fish  when  caught, 
upon  the  uninhabited  parts  of  her  colonies ;  those  colonies  would 
then  be  identified  with  the  northern  states  j  their  fisheries  would  be 
carried  on  with  tenfold  advantage  and  would  provide  at  once  a  nur- 
sery for  seanf>en  and  a  source  of  wealth.  We  should  a^ain  see  Ame- 
rica availing  herself  of  that  wise  system  which  a  federal  administra- 
tion formerly  borrowed  from  us  j  we  should  see  the  spirit  of  our 
navigation  acts  infused  into  the  laws  to  cherish  American  commerce; 
we  should  see  countervailing  duties  imposed  to  discourage  British 


*  It  may  be  a^ked,  that  if  such  consequences  would  ensue  from 
the  junction  of  these  northern  colonies  to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, how  does  it  happen  that  the  conquest  of  them  has  been  a 
Civourite  meas(§r&'Wiih  the  government  of  the  United  States,  when 
their  own  power  would  be  shaken  by  their  success  ? 

To  this  question  several  answers  may  be  given  : 
1st.— It  may  be  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  have  never 
been  serious  in  their  attempts  upon  these  colonies ;  but  as  they 
could  not  declare  war  without  doing  something  to  employ  the 
minds  of  the  people^  and  to  manifest  their  hostility ;  they 
*  may  have  invaded  Canada,  without  having  the  wish  or  inten- 
tion to  subdue  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  coiw 
ducted  that  invasion,  would  of  itself  almost  warrant  this 
suspicion, 
^ly.— They  may  not  clearly  see  the  consequences  which  would  retuU 
from  this  success,  but  may  be  actuated  by  the  same  blind 
policy  which  urged  Great  Britain  to  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
by  which  she  relieved  the  States  of  America,  then  her  colo- 
nies, from  all  fears  of  the  French,  diminished  their  depen* 
dence  upon  Great  Britain,  and  paved  the  way  to  the  revolutioa 
in  America. 
Sdly. — They  might  have  intended,  in  case  they  should  succeed  in  their 
plans  of  conquest,  to  retain  these  colonies  as  part  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  without  admitting  them  into  the 
Union,  by  which  measure,  if  they  tbuld  have  succeeded  in  it« 
the  patronage  and  with  it  the  power  of  the  gorernment  would 
have  been  increased. 
4thly.— They  might  have  intended  to  tranfer  Canada  to  its  old  masters 
the  French,  which  would  have  given  great  satisfaction  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  that  colony,  and  would  have  served  as  a  ched; 
upon  any  future  opposition  of  the  New  England  stgtes  to  tb« 
|;enera)  ^ovemm^t. 
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•hipping  and  British  trade.  And  as  the  narigating  states  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  important  truth,  that  an  estensive  trade  tnust  be  pro- 
tected  by  a  powerlnl  navy,  v;e  should  see  the  revenues  which  that 
trade  would  produce,  expended  in  the  support  of  a  navy  which  would 
eve^  be  thrown  inio  the  scale  of  our  eoecnies,  in  every  contest  for  the 
dominion  of  the  ocean. 

It  appears  evident  ta  me  that  if  the  federal  party  should  come  into 
power,  aud'we  should  make  peace  with  them  upon  ihe  '^  Slaius  ^m 
mnie  belium,"  these  consequences  roust  result  from  it.  I  know  that 
there  are  many  individuals  in  these  colonies  who  would  consider  a 
•eparation  from  Great  Britain  under  any  circumstsoces  as  a  great 
calamity  ;  but  these  form  hut  a  small  portion,  in  comparison  with -the 
numbers,  whose  inclinations  would  be  guided  by  their  interest,  and 
if  those  articles  in  the  treaty  of  3/83,  which  were  so  injurious  to 
these  colonies,  should  be  renewed,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  slates  will  possess  advantages  over  us, 
in  which  our  people  will  feel  a  strong  disposition  to  participate.  And 
the  merchant  at  Halifax,  or  at  Liverpool,  who  sees  his  correspondent 
at  Boston  acquiring  wealth  from  a  trade  in  which  he  is  not  permitted 
to  engage,  will  feel  a  natural  wish  to  relieve  himself  from  those 
restrictions  which  deprive  him  of  this  advantage — a  wsh  that  will,  I 
fear,  be  too  strong^  for  any  sentiments  of  loyalty  hcWnay  entertaia 
towards  a  country  which  he  never  saw:  these  consequences  are 
natural,  and  the  anticipation  of  them  cannot  be  considered  as  a  re- 
proach upon  the  people  who  inhabit  the  colonies :  it  only  supposes  that 
they  will  be  influenced  by  those  motives  which  actuate  the  ganerality 
of  mankind. 

It  is  clearly,  then,  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  to  encourage  the 
Tiews  of  the  party  who  now  rule  America,  rather  than  those  of  their 
opponents.  If  the  negotiations  for  peice  should  be  carried  on  with 
the  present  administration,  we  shall  meet  persons  more  anxious  eveft 
than  ourselves  to  destroy  chose  sources  of  commercial  greatnesc 
from  u^ich  alone  we  have  any  thing  to  apprehend  on  the  part  of 
America. 

As  the  administrators  of  a  popular  and'  confederate  government, 
they  cannot  develope  the  whole  of  their  views  to  their  own  people; 
but  a  dispassionate  examination  of  their  condt3Ct  must  satisfy'  us  that 
such  are  their  views,  and  a  little  adroitness  on  our  pact,  m^fat  aflbrd 
them  a  favourable  pretext  for  their  complete  accomplishment. 

AM  ANGLO-AMEIUCAN. 


A  Dissuasive f rem  Socinianism,  by  A  Latmaw. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
Th£  following  pages,    which  were  penned  in  consequence  of  an 
affecting  domestic  orcurrence,  have,  for  nearly  five  years,  been  con* 
fined  to  private  circulation,  for  which  alone  they  were  intended.  Their 
publication  is  at  length  induced  by  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  are 
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DOW  making  for  (he  propagation  of  ibe  Socinian  heresy.    Not  con- 
tent with  entire  freedom  of  worship,  wbicli  has  lately  bten  secured  to 
ibem  by  law,  the  maintainers  of  ibat  heresy  are  become  zealously 
.  aclive  in  endeavouring  to  make  proselytes  to  their  opinions  %  for 
I  which  purpose  they  openly  and  pointedly  attack  the  doctrines  of  the 
/  Divinity  of  our  blessed   Saviour,  and   the  atonement.    Conceiving 
/   that  every  true  believer  is  called  upon  to  resist,  as  far  as  he  may  be 
sb)e,  such  attacks  on  the    Faith  of  the  Qospel,  the  author  does  not 
tl^ink  himself  at  liberty  any  longer  to   withhold  even   this  humble 
attempt  to  defend  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  that  faith. 
January  5,  1814. 

j1  Dissuasive,  ^c, 

•'  It  is  well  known  that  the  Socinians  endeavoar  to  recommend  their 

/  leligioas  tenets,  by  boastfully  applying  to  their  system  of  belief,  the 

'    specious  epithet^-ro/io/xa/.     Such  preten-^ions  involve  a  roost  danger* 

^    008  fallacy,  and  lead  to  a  gross  perversion  of  the  reasoning  powers. 

The  province  of  reason  is  to  assist  us  in  ascertaining  what  is  really 

"  .  jevealed,  and  nor  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  revelation.      When,  aided 

by  ddigent  researcii,  sound  learning,  and  correct  criticism,  it  has 

ifnabled  us  to^cover  the  word  and  will  of  God,  implicit  acquies* 

cence  becom^in  indispensable  duty.     When  God  speaks,  it  is  for 

laan  to  believe  and  obey. 

'^  Bat  the  Socinians  are  not  entitled  to  the  plea  of  which  they  tbot 
•ndeavour  to  avail  themselves.  Objectionable  as  that  plea  is  in  point 
of  principle,  it  is  no  less  destitute  of  foundation  in  point  of  fact. 
The  Socinian  creed,  far  from  having  any  just  claim  to  the  term, 
wational,  is  as  much  at  variance  with  reason  as  with  Scripture.  Is  it 
ccHisisleal  >^ith  reason  to  bel'eve  that  a  mere  man  could  sustain  the 
character  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  }*  a  character  assigned  to  Christ 
hy  various  passages  of  Scripture,  the  authenticity  of  which  ev^i 
Socinian  scepticism  does  not  venture  to  dispute.  Consider  this,  ye 
who  have  been  prevailed  upon,  by  an  appeal  to  your  reasoning 
iiicuhy,  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Could  a 
mere  man,  however  exceileot,  be  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  bis 
fellow^nfMfn  ?t  Or  could  it  be  said  of  a  being  altogetlier  human,  th^ 
God  was  in  Christ,  reconciliag  the  world  to  himself,  not  imputing 
Iheir  trespasset  mito  them  ?t  Does  reason  encoumge  you  to  trust  ia 
a  mere  man,  for  the  perfocdtance  of  these  high  functions,  so  essea^ 
tial  10  your  salvation  I 

*  1  John,  iv.  14.  And  ve  have  seen  and  do  testify,  that  the 
Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  theSavioiu  of  the  world.  See,  also,  John, 
iv.  42.  Acts,  V.  3 1 .  Phil.  iS.  20.  2  Tim.  i.  10.  Tit.  i.  4.  Tit.  ii. 
13.    Tit.  iii.  6.     2Pet.  i.  1.    2Pet.  i.  11.     2Pet.  iii.  18. 

-f  1  John,  ii.  2.  And  he  b  the  propitiation  for  our  ^ins,  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

{  2  Coj .  V.  Ip. 
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'^^  But  the  tiriion  of  the  divine  and  humsn  nature,  in  one  person, 
«  a  mystery  which  you  cannot  comprehend,  and  which,  therefore^ 
you  will  not  believe.  Do  you,  then,  reject  from  your  faith  whatever 
is  beyond  your  comprehension  ?  If  so,  of  what  articles  is  your  creed 
composed  ?  Can  you  comprehend  the  infinite  perfections  of  the  Deity  ? 
Can  you  conceive  how  the  Almighty  exists  from  eternity  ?  How  he  fil]« 
all  space  ?  Can  you  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  Nay,  can  you  comprc^- 
hend  theiinion  of  spirit  and  matter  in  your  own  composition  ?  Have  yoa 
then  such  confidence  in  your  reasoning  power9,of  the  origin  oJF  which, 
and  of  the  manner  of  their  operntion,  you  can  form  no  idea/  as  to  set 
up  your  own  conclusions  against  the  express  authority  of  revelation, 
which  informs  you — that  ik^  JFord  was  God — and  that  the  tVord  was 
tnadE flesh  -,  and  which  clearly  unfolds  the  twofold  nature  of  Christ, 
by  giving  him  the  twofold  appellation  of  Son  of  God,  and  Son  rf 
•  Man  ?  That  in  the  latter  character,  he  was  very  man,  you  your- 
selves allow.  That  in  the  former,  he  must  be  very  God,  it  seems 
Impossible  to  doubt.  That  the  Son  of  man  must  be  man,  and  that 
'the  Son  of  God  must  be  God,  are  truths  apparently  too  obvious  to 
be  disputed.  And,  sjs  if  to  warn  you  against  a  disposition  to  doubt 
this  great  truth,  because  it  is  mysterious  and  incomprehensible,  the 
inspired  Scriptures  tell  you  expressly,  that  "  great  is  ihe  mystery  of 
godliness:  God  was  manifest  in  the  fiesh.*'  It  were^dless,  how* 
ever,  to  quote  the  many  passages  in  which  those  Scriptures  assert  the 
divinity  of  Him,  in  whom  dwell  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead 
lodily  J  who  spake  of  the  glory  which  He  had  tvith  ihe  Father  before 
the  world  was ;  and  whom  we  are  required  to  honour,  even  as  we 
honour  the  Father, 

'*  But  in  confirmation  of  your  disbelief  of  what  is  to  clearly  re- 
vealed in  the  oracles  of  truth,  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  persiuuM 
that  you  stand  in  no  need  of  a  Saviour.  V^ou  are  led  confidently  to 
rely  on  the  mercies  of  God  j  concluding  that  if  you  repent  and 
reform  your  lives,  you  can  have  noibing  to  fear  with  regard  to  your 
ftiture  state.  But  supposing  the  conclusion  to  be  warranted  by 
Scripture,  arc  you  sure  that  your  repentance  is  so  sincere,  that  your 
reformation  will  be  so  complete  and  so  lasting,  as  to  authorize  suck 
confidence  ?  Are  you  able  from  tlnrtime  forth  to  live  in  aach  « 
manner,  as  to  entitle  you  to  the  divine  favour  and  to  everlasting  life  } 
Blessed  eflfects  of  Si)cinianism  !  All  other  persons  bat  the  members 
of  this  sect,  even  the  best,  are  consciou*^  of  numberless  imperfec- 
tions. Should  they  happily  be  able,  which  none  of  them  pretend  to 
be  without  the  divine  aid,  entirely  to  avoid  f-ins  of  commission,  tlieir 
sins  of  omission  afford  them  cause  tor  deep  lamentation.  They  know 
that '  in  many  things  we  offend  ^all  j*  tbe>  find,  even  in  the  per« 
fbrmance  of  their  religious  duties,  and  in  spite  of  their  best  endea- 
vours, such  defects,  such  negligence,  such  wanderings,  so  manjr 
proofs  that  they  are  nt  best  but  unprofitable  servants,  that,  instead 
^of  presuming  on  the  divine  approbation  of  their  services,  they  rejoice 
in  l^ing  authorized  to  hope^  that  their  humble  but  sincere  endeavours^ 
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wtH  be  accepted-^lAro2/g4  Cfrrist.  And  can  it  be  doobted  that  tbestf 
dtspoftitions  are  more  consonant  with  genuioe  repentance,  and  nsote 
favourable  to  a  thoroagk  reformation,  than  that  Pharisaical  confideoce 
io  year  owo  performances,  which  you  seem  so  prone  to  indulge  ? 
Can  it  be  doubted,  after  the  example  of  St.  Feter,  that  danger 
stteods presumption,  and  that  safety  is  to  be  found  only  by  the  side 
©f  humility  ?  Can  it  be  doubted  that  those  persons  are  most  likely 
to  escape  the  snares  to  which  all  are*  exposed,  who,  sensible  of  their 
own  frailty  and  weakness,  are  unwilling  to  trust  to  themselves ;  who, 
while  they  stand,  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  heed  lest  they  fall  > 
m'ho  pray  fervently  that  they  may  not  be  led  into  temptation  ;  who 
jrpnember  that  they  are  commanded  to  work  out  their  salvation  wiik 
fear  and  trembling-,  who,  like  St.  Paul,  are  afraid,  lest,  after  all 
their  exertions,  they  should  be  cast  away }  and  who,  being  awaro 
that,  as  our  church  expresses  it,  '  they  are  set  in  the  midsi  of  so 
xnany  and  great  dangers,  that  by  reason  of  the  frailty  of  their  nature 
they  cannot  always  stand  upright,'  pray  for  '  such  strength  and  pro- 
tection, as  may  support  them  in  all  dangers,  and  carry  them  throogb 
all  temptations,  through  Jesus  Christ  their  Lord  9*  (Collect  for  the 
fourth  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany.)  Surely  these  are  the  persons  who 
have  the  best  chaticefor  that  repentance  which  is  not  to  be  repented 
of,  and  for  ilftf  amendment  of  heart  and  life,  without  which  repent* 
ance  can  be  of  avail. 

**  But  supposing  that  henceforth  you  could  promise  perfect  and 
sinlesA  obedience,  what  is  to  become  of  the  sins  of  your  past  life  ? 
How  is  this  account  to  be  settled  ?  Every  sin  is  a  violation  of  the 
diviue  law,  and  subjects  you  to  the  divine  wrath,  which,  we  are 
told,  '  is  revealed  from  Heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrigbte- 
oosnesa  of  men/  What  ground  have  you  lor  believing  that  your 
repentance,  however  sincere,  that  your  reformation,  however  com- 
plete, can  have  a  retrospect,  and  absplve  you  from  past  guilt  ?  Caa 
they  produce  a  superabundance  of  merit,  so  as  to  compensate  for 
farmer  oflFences  }  No,  you  will  say  ^  these  are  not  your  grounds  of 
confidence^  You  rely  on'  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  which  en- 
courages you  to  expect  pardon  and  salvation,  on  the  coiidition  of  re- 
pehtancQ  and  ameodment,  that  is,  such  repentance  and  amend* 
meot  as  you  are  capable  of.  Is  this,  however,  the  only  con- 
dition on  which  such  promises  are  made?  It  is  true,  in  seme 
pans  of  Scripture,  forgiveness  is  offered  to  the  repenting  sin- 
jier,  to  the  returning  proiligal,  but  in  others,  Faith  in  the  blood 
of  Christ  is,  in  the  clearest  manner,  represented  as  essential  to  salva- 
tion. How  will  you  get  rid  of  these  passages  ?  Can  you  expunge 
Ihefn  from  your  Bibles  ?  The  Scriptures  are  surely  to  be  interpreted, 
Jike  any  other  book,  by  connecting  together  the  different  parts,  to 
as  to  make  a  consistent  whole.  According  to  this  rule,  no  ooe  to 
-^hcifi  the  Gospel  is  preached,  is  ai^thorized  to  hop^  for  salvation, 
unless  he  have,  both  repentance  touards  God,  and  faith  toward  mr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Each  is  alike  indispensable.  So  strongly  iodeed 
if  such  Faith  insisted  upon,  as  the  operative  means  of  salvation-ri^ 
clearly  is  it  declared  that  eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God  tkrovgh  Jetmi 
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,Chmtour  Lori-'-HO  positively  it  it  said,  t&at  ^6  fhan  ctmethtothe 
Father  but  by  Him — and  that  there  is  none  other  name  given  among 
men  whereby  we  musi  be  javeJ— thaf  some  persohs^  construing,  like 
yoMy  the  sacred  books  by  detached  passages  only,  have  fallen  intd 
the  contrary,  but  no  less  dangerous  extreme,  and  hdve  concluded 
that  Faith  is  jv^cfen^  for  salvation  i  forgetting  that  the  Faith  which 
the  Gospel  requires^  and  on  which  aloue  any  reliance  can  be  placed, 
IS  that  which,  while  it  trusts  only  to  the  merits  of  a  crucified  Saviour, 
is  accompanied  with  the  deepest  sorrow  for  those  sins,  which  were 
the  cause.of  His  exquisite  sufTeriogs — with  an  utter  abhorrence  of 
that  guilt,  which  required  such  a  sacrifice  ;  a  Faith  which  does  not 
X^onsist  merely  in  an  assent  of  the  mind  to  the  doctrities  revealed  in 
the  Gospel,  nor  even  in  a  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  those  doctrinea^ 
but  is  also  an  active  principle,  producing  the  fruit  of  good  living ;  a 
Faith  which,  co-operating  with  a  regular  use  of  the  means  of  Grace, 
provided  for  our  benefit  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Christian  Church—'^ 
and  especially  in  that  most  comfortable  and  most  profitable  ordinance, 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper — leads  continually  to  higher 
Bttaiiiments  in  holiness  :  a  Faith,  in  short,  which,  instead  of  buper- 
leding  the  necessity  of  good  works,  is,  itself,  dead  without  ihevk ; 
vhich  furnishes  the  strongest  possible  motives  to  virtue  >  add  from 
v/hich,  as  from  its  natural  source,  pure  morality  fiows,  id  increasing 
streams,  throughout  a  Christian's  lite. 

"Such,  however,  is  the  scheme  of  salvation  which  is  uti folded 
in  the  Gospel ;  a  scheme  widely  and  essentially  dififering  from  that, 
on  which  the  Socinians  build  their  hopes  of  eternal  life.  They  in^ 
deed  rely  on  the  mercies  of  God,  whom  they  justly  represent  ash 
Being  of  infinite  goodness,  as  long  suffering,  slo\V  to  anger,  and  rvad/ 
.to  forgive.  But  they  seem  to  forget  that  he  is  a  God  of  justice,  aa 
.well  as  mercy— that  he  abhors  sin,  and  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  be- 
liold  iniquity.  In  presuming  on  his  mercy,  without  any  satisfaction 
to  his  justice,  do  they  not  exalt  one  of  his  attributes  at  the  expencb 
.of  another  ?  Nay,  can  they  be  sure  that  it  would  be  compatible  with 
his  justice,  to  display  his  mercy  by  a  gratuitous  pardon  ?  But,  accord^ 
'ing  to  the  Gospel  plan,  these  attributes  are  reconciled.  Full  satisfac- 
*tioQ  is  made  to  His  justice,  while  His  mercy  beams  forth  in  a  mannei"^ 
'which  the  term  mercy  is  scarcely  adequate  to  descfibe.  In  the  re- 
demption of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ  is  displayed— not  mercy  alond 
—but  love— inefiable  love.  Here  the  Sovereign  of  the  universei 
does  not  merely  pardon  ofi^ending  criminals.  If  that  were  all,  they 
would  only  escape  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes  j  they  would 
still  be  but  pardoned  criminals.  But  according  to  the  plan  which 
infinite  Goodness  has  devised,  a  complete  compensation  is  made  for 
their  offences :  provided  they  comply  with  the  terms  graciously  pro- 
posed to  them,  they  are  restored  to  the  fevour  of  their  offended  Sove« 
reign,  and  are  reconciled  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  :  and  whefi 
their  state  of  probation  shall  be  over,  if  they  but  persevere  until  tho- 
,end,  their  guilt  will  be  entirely  done  away,  and  their  robes  will  bg 
'  washed  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,    It  is  obvious  that  this  plak 

AppiiKDix,  Antuac.  R£V.  Vol,  40.  3  B 
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barmonizet  with  all  the  moral  perfections  of  the  TkSty.  It 
with  His  infinite  purity,  wiib  His  irreqoncilahle  hatred  of  sin,  which 
ean  never  appear  in  such  blacjc  colours^  as  wh^  expiated  by  such  an 
atonenaent.  It  represents  His  justice  as  fuUy  satisfied;  satisfied,  bj 
acocnpensation  which  His  own  goodness  has  provided.  It  vindicatea 
the  honour  of  His  violated  laws,  and  it  therefori»  redounds  to  Hia 
glory.  At  the  same  time  it  is  replete  with  mercy,  with  g;nice,  with 
onspeakable  love,  to  sinful  man,  on  whom  is  bestowed,  not  paidoa 
elone,  but  favour— and  even  reward ;  an  eternal  reward — purchased 
by  merits  not  his  own.  In  a  word,  this  plan  is  infinitely  iQore 
honourable  to  God,  and  infinitely  more  beneficial  to  man,  than  that 
of  a  free  pardon,  without  any  satisfaction,  sopposine  that  the  hitter 
could  be  shown  to  be  compatible  with  the  divine  justice. 

"  Such  are  the  terms  of  the  Gospel  covenant  i  terms  infinltel/ 
I  gracious,  but  which  Socinians  venture  to  rejects  These  persons,  in- 
deed,  entertain  hopes  of  salvation  :  but  they  will  not  accept  of  a 
Saviour.  They  spurn  at  the  offer  of  mercy  through  Christ.  They 
will  rather  trust  to  their  Own  merits  than  to  His.  They  rely  for  ac- 
.ceptancB  with  God,  not  on  that  *  precious  blood  which  cleanseth 
from  all  sin,*  but  on  (heir  own  imperfect  morality :  a  morality  which» 
independently  of  the  defectiveness  inseparably  attendant  upon  every 
thing  human,  is  destitute  of  that  '  obedience  of  faith,'  which  is  the 
essence  of  all  Christian  virtue ',  a  morality,  in  which  is  to  be  found 
no  trace  of  that  humility,  the  cultivation  of  which>  after  the  exami- 
ple  of  Him  who  was  a  pattern  of  all  excellence,  is  so  much  insistt^ 
<Hi  in  the  Christian  code  -,  a  morality,  too,  which  is  wanting  in  gra* 
tltude  for  the  greatest  benefit  ever  conferred  on  mao-^«ior  love  sa 
atupendotts,  that  an  inspired  Apostle  describes  it^  passing  kmwUdgem 
It  is  impossible  not  to  reel  that  the  situation  of  such  persons  is  moat 
perilous.  For  though  Christ  died  for  all  mankind,  and  His  tUood 
IS  a  suifibient  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  $  najr, 
though  it  may  expiate  the  guilt  of  multitudes  who  never  heard  ctf 
salvation  by  Him,  provided  they  improve  such  opportunities  as  mn 
afforded  them  ;  yet  with  regard  to  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  sent, 
the  promise  is  onlif  to  them  who  believe.  Faith  with  regaid  to  suck 
persons  is  made  the  indispensable  condition  of  salvation.  To  thena 
it  is  said,  Believe  in  th9  Lord  Jesus,  and  ^e  shall  be  saved.  It  be* 
hoves  the  Socinian  seriously  to  consider  whether  the  state  of  those 
who  comply  with  these  conditions  is  not^  at  all  events,  the  moal 
aecure.  He  will  not  pretend  that  Faith  m  the  Son  of  God,  as  the 
pro(>itiation  for  sin,  can  endanger  the  salvation  of  the  true  t)elie?er. 
But  what  will  be  his  situation,  if  the  awful  denunciation,  h$  ihai  be* 
iieveth  not  shall  be  damned,  should  at  last  be  found  applicable  to 
brra }  What  will  be  his  situation,  if  be  should  be  found  in  the 
number  of  those  who  are  described,  as  denying  the  Lord  who  bought 
them  )  as  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ ;  who  have  trodden  under 
foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant  an  no- 
holy  thing,  and  done  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace  ?  These  awful 
descriptions  seem  to  be  prophetical  of  the  ^ocinian  heresy.    May  adi 
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foMnt/  to  whom  ih»y  arecDpable  of  applicatioo,  diseovar,  ere  it  bo 
too  late,  the  danger  to  which  tbej  are  exposed  !  May  tbey,with  re^er* 
eDce  and  htiwlhy,  conduit  the  ooerrtog  Word  of  ^od^  rather  thao  their 
own  fallible  reason  !  They  will  there  ^nd  the  dpctrine  of  the  rOi* 
demplicfti  of  mMikind,  by  the  merits,  tufierioga,  and  death  of  Jetua 
Christ,  un&Ided  to  terms  so  clear  and  explicit,  that  for  anyone* 
With  the  BiWe  is  his  hand,  to  be  a  disbeliever  of  that  doctrine,  seema 
calculated  to  excite  the  iitmost  astonishnient*  To  aid  research,  in  « 
iDMt^rsoi^()0rtaot^  the  reader  shall  be  relerrod  to  the  leading  testa 
of  Scripture,  which  more  imn>edia4ely  relate, to  the  «k>ove  doctripe^ 
Those  texu  9fe,  9t  might  be  sopposed^  chiefly  ^ntained  in  the  Nipvr 
Testament,  by  which  the  Gospel  dispensation  was  proi&ulgated.  Bat 
the  doctrine  of  (he  atont^tnent  li  to  be' found  ki  the  Old  Testament 
also.  It  was  prophet iqally,  though  obscurely,  announced,  imoM^ 
diately  after  that  woful  fall,  the  effects  which  have  rendered  99 
atOneraefit  necessary.  It  Was  *  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  vo* 
phets  ;*  by  those  holy  nnen  who  saw  the  '  promise  a&r  off.*  ,U  i^ 
to'  be  irao^  in  those  Scriptures  of  which  our  Saviour  s^id,  *  They  aro- 
tbey  which  testify  of  ifie  $'  whidi  he  himself  txpomndtdf  to  prove  tba? 
'  Christ  ought  to  have  saffered  ;*  and  out  of  which  bis  inspired 
Apdstle  t6Dttfmedt  *  bpehiog  and  ^Hedging  that  Christ  nmst  needs  hav« 
suffered.'  But  it  is  disclosed,  with  wonderful  precision,  by  the  prOf 
phet  Isaiah,  to  whom,  on  that  account,  the  tern)  Evangeiicol  baa 
beett  jostly  tad  beaetifblly  applied.  The  remarkable  prophecy,  htrm 
•Uoded  to,  cmce  converted  d  distinguished  ii^del  of  this  country^ 
who  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  by  the  exact  descrip- 
tioa,  he  then  aaW  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  But  the  t>eliever  will 
there  also  see,  with  wonder  and  delighi,  a  no  less  exact  descrip* 
tion  of  that  great  doctrine,  the  very  corner-stone  of  the  Christian 
fbitb,  Which  ilssorai  ilsof  the  efficacy  of  those  sufierings^  by  present* 
ing  Christ  to  our  view,  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin, 

CUatwnsfrom  Scripture,  proving  the  Doctrine  0/  ike  Redemption  if 
the  IVorld  ^  the  Merits,  Sufferings,  and  Death  of  our  Lori 
Jesus  Christ. 

Isaiah,  liii.  4.    Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  one 
iorrows. 

V.  5.  But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruiaad 
.  Ibr  our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and 
by  his  stripes  we  are  healed. 

V.  6. — ^The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  ini<)oity  of  us  all. 
•    y.  6.— For  the  transgressions  of  my  people  w^s  he  stricken* 

V.  10.— When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin. 
'    V.  12.  Andhebanathe  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for 
the  transgressors. 

Matthew,  i.  %\,    Thoa  sbalt call  his  name  JestiSj  for  be  shall  live 
bis  people  fi'om  their  sins. 

Gbap.  viixu  V\ .    R>r  ihe  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  safve  that  which 
was  lost. 

4  ?  2 
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« 
*  Chap:  xz.  2d.    Eren  at  the  Son  of  Man  came  to  give  bit  ]\k  • 
ransom  for  many. 

Chap.  xivi.  28.    For  this  is  the  blood  of  the  New  Testament^ 
which  is  she'd  for  many,  for  the  reroisston  of  sins. 
«  Mark,  X.  45.    Even  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  minittered 
tintb,  but  (o  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many. 
■   Luke,  xxii.  20.    This  cop  is  the  New  Testament  of  my  blood 
which  is  shed  for  you. 

Chap.  xxiv.  47.    And  that  the  repentance  and  remitskm  of  aini 
should  be  preached  in- his  name  among  all  nations*- 
'  John,  1.  29.    Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the 
lint  of  the  world. 

Chap.  iii.  1^.  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  hit  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  faim>  thoakl  not  periafai 
but  have  everlasting  life. 

'   V.  17.  For  Ged  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  tbo 
World  ;  but  that  the  world,  throdgh  him,  might  lie  saved> 
'    V.  36.  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life  ;  Md  be 
that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  in  him. 

-  Chap.  vi.  54.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  bloodbath 
eternal  life. 

;    Chap.  X.  15.  *  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep. 

'    Chap.  XX.  31.    But  these  things  are  written  that  ye  might  believe 

that  JesQs  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  tbaty  believing,  ye 

might  have  life  through  his  name. 

•^  Acts,  '1V4  12.    Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other  5  for  there  is 

))one  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  most 

be  saved. 

-  Chap.  X.  43.    Through  his  name  whosoever  believeth  in  bim  shall 
receive  remission  of  sins. 

.X    Chap,  xviii.  38.    Be  it  known  unto  yon,  therefore,  men  and  bre- 
thren, that  through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  forgiveness  of  sins. 

V.  39.    'And  by  him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things. 

Chap.  XX.  28.  To  feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath  pur- 
chased with  his  own  blood. 

^    Romans,  iii.  24.    Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  threu^  the 
reden^ption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesns. 

"^  V.  25.    Whom  God  bath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through 
fhith  in  his  blood. 

Chap.  T.  6.    In  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungo(iHy. 

V.  8.  God  commendeth  his  ]o\e  towards  us,  in  that,  while  we 
were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us. 

'   V.  9.    Much  more  then  being  now  justified  by  his  blood  we  shall 
be  saved  from  wrath  through  him. 

'  v.  10.    If  when  we  were  enemies/  we  were  recoociled  to  God, 
by  the  death  of  his  Son. 

^  V.  II.    We  have  joy  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Cfasist^  by 
whom  we  have  now  received  the  atonement. 
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^  efaap.  vi.23.     TIm  gift  of  God  ift  eternal* life,  through  Jei^as 
Christ  oar  Lord. 

1  Corinthians^  i.  I/.*— Lest  the  cross  of  Christ  be  made  of  none 
effect. 

V.  30.  Bat  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made 
nnto  OS  wisdom*  and  righteousness,  and  sauctification  and  redempr 
tloo. 

Chap.  iii.  11.  For  other  foundation  can  no  man  laj  than  th^t  vi 
laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ. 

Chap.  V.  7.    Even  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us. 

Chap.  vi.  20.     For  ye  ai;e  bought  with  a  price. 

Chap.  XV.  3.  For  I  delivered  unto  you,  fir$t  of  all,  that  whick 
I  also  received,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
Scriptures. 

2  Corinthians,  T.  18.  God  who  hath  reconciled  us  1q  himself  bj 
Jesus  Christ. 

V.  19.    God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself. 

Galatians,  i.  4.  Who  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might 
^leliver  us  from  this  present  evil  world,  according  to  the  will  of  Go^ 
and  our  Father. 

Chap.  ii.  16.  Knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of 
the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Chap.  iii.  13*  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law. 

Chap.  iv.  5.  God  sent  forth  bis  Spn  to  redeem  them  that  were 
pnder  the  law. 

Ephesians,  i.  7*  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his 
blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace. 

Chap.  ii.  13.  Ye  who  sometio^es  were  far  off  are  made  nigh  bj 
Ihe  blood  of  Christ. 

V.  16.  And  that  he  might  reconcile  both  unto  God  In  one  bodjf 
bythecrosa.    . 

Chap.  iv.  32.    A*  ^^  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  yoq. 

Chap.  V.  2.  As  Christ  also  hath  loved  us  and  given  himself  for  U9^ 
fui  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God, 

ColossiansJ.  20.  Having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  bif 
cross,  by  I^im  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself. 

y.  21 .  Aod  you  that  were  sometimes  alienated  aod  enemies  in 
jroor  mind  .by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  He  reconciled. 

1 .  Thessalonians^  v.  9,  10.  For  God  hath  not  appointed  as  to 
wraths  but  10  obtain  salyatiop  by  our  Lord  Jesi^  Christa  wbo  4l^ 
for  as. 

1  Timothy^  i.  1^.  Cbrist  Jesus  cam^  into  the  worl4  to  s^ve  sla« 
oers. 

Chap.*  li.  6«    Who  gave  himself  a  rapjiom  for  all.  ^ 

2  Timothy,  ii.  10.  That  they  may  obtain  the  salvation  whu^  U 
4n  Christ  Jesus. 

'  Titus,  it.  14.    Who  f^nyp  himseV  (qx  us,  tbat  be  might  (edeeia 
KS  (rom  all  ini^i^^y.  ^ 
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Chap,  iilt  4,  5.  Bot  after  that  the  kiodoaii  and  lov«  oT  Ooi 
oor  Saviour  toward  mao  appeared,  not  bj  workt»  ojF  rigbieousDMa 
which  we  ba%*e  done,  bnc  according  to  bit  naercj  be  saved  ot. 

Hebrews,  ii.  17.  That  he  might  be  a  oserciful  and  faithfal  high 
priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  noake  reconciliation  for  the  sine 
ct  the  people. 

Chap.  vii.  25.  Wherefore  he  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  ot* 
termost,  that  come  onto  Ood  by  him. 

Chap .  ix.  11.  But  Christ  by  his  own  blood  havbg  obtained  eCer* 
pal  redemption  for  us. 

V.  14.  How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ*  who  through 
tile  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your 
conscience  f^om  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living  God  ? 

V.  22.     And  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission. 

V.  2(1.  B<t  now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared 
to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himseIC 

V.  28.  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many. 

phap  X.  12.  fiut  this  man,  after  he  bad»offered  one  sacrifice  for 
tu  for  sins  for  ever,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 

V.  29.  Of  how  much  sorer  punishment  suppose  ye  shal]  be 
i>e  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and 
hath  counted  th^  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  he  was  sanctt« 
ned,  an  imboly  thing,  and  bath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of 
pf  ace  ? 

'  1  Peter,  S.  18,  I9.    Te  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  tbingi, 
.  as  silver  and  gold  3  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  .as,  ot  a 
](«amb  without  blemish  and  without  spot. 

Chap.  ii.  94.  Who  bis  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on 
file  tree— bf  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed. 

Chap.  iU.  IS.  Christ  hath  once  suffered  for  sins>  thejostfor  the 
tnjust.  ' 

J  John.  i.  7*  The  l;>lood  of  Jesiis  Christ  cleanset;h  lu  from  all  sin. 

Chap,  iii.5.  And  ye  know  that  he  was  manifested  to  take  away 
bQT  sins. 

.    V.  iQ     Hereby  perceive  we  tb6  love  of  God,  because  be  lai4 
Sown  his  life  for  us. 

Chap  iv.  10.  Herein  is  love ;  not  that  we  loved  Ood,  but  that 
tie  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiatiop  for  our  sins, 

V.  14.     And  we  have  neen  and  do  testify  that  the  Father  sent  the 
Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Chap.  V.  1 1.  And  thi»  is  the  record,  that  God  hath  given  m  eter^ 
nal  lif{^  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son. 

^  Chap.  ii.  2.    And  He  is  a  propitation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  our 
uns  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

Revelations,  L  5.  Unto  Him  that  loved  ua,  and  washed  ua  firoiQ 
crar  sins  in  his  own  bloo^f . 

Chap.  V.  9.  TI19U  wast  slaio^  aud  Ivut  redeemed  us  to  Oqd  bj  tbj 
^lobd. 
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INDIA*SHIPFING  BILL. 


^ihirvatiofu  on  this  iwtpoHik  and  ridnous  Metuure,  txiracted  fr$m 
the  Morning  Post. 

nesdm/,  2SihJune,  1814- 

"  Ws  are  induced  from  the  attention  we  have  uniformly  given  to 
tbo  maritime  interests  of  the  country,  to  notice  the  Bill  now  before 
parliament  for  the  permanent  encourageipent  of  ships  built  in  India. 
The  Bill  gives  facilities  to  obtaining  British  roisters  in  India,  by  esta- 
blishing there,  officers  to  register  ships  who  did  not  exist  before,  and 
^ets  rid,  therefore,  of  the  difficulty  which  had  hitherto  rendered^  the 
general  expression  in  the  Register  Acts  nugatory,  as  to  India,  aqd 
protected  the  British-built  shipping.  It  professes  to  be  restrictive, 
and  is  so  if  the  mere  words  of  former  acts  only  were  looked  to,  but 
in  fact  practically  introduces  permanently,  a  description  of  shipping 
which  have  hitherto*  been  allowed  only  under  temporary  regulations. 

**  It  is  distinctly  proved  that  the  introduction  of  India  shipping  will 
end  in  the  entire  and  complete  destruction  of  the  ship-building  esta- 
blishments in  this  country,  for  the  India  trade,  and  will,  therefore, 
inevitably  destroy  the  manufactory  of  the  large  ships,  in  the  building 
of  which  the  owners  of  those  establishments  and  their  workmen  have 
acquired  the  means  and  skill  to  assist  in  the  construfcting  as  they  halve 
done,  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  existing  navy  of  the  countiy. 

"  A  more  complete  delusion  never  came  under  the  consideratiei^ 
of  parliament.  It  professes  restriction,  and  at  the  same  time  inevi- 
tably transfers  the  most  important  sources  of  military  strength  fropi 
the  mother  country  to  her  most  distant  and  hazardous  possessions. 

*^  It  proposes  to  introduce  competition  for  the  purpose  of  trans* 
ferring  the  building  of  the  only  large  description  of  vessels  employed 
in  the  trade  from  England  to  India,  and  of  establishing  a  moiiopolt 
in  a  distant  possession,  as  against  a  mother  country. 

"  It  is  boldly  avowed  by  its  supporters,  that  sixty  millions  of  pen* 
pie,  the  inhabitants  of  kidia,  cannot  be  deprived  of  this  right.  That 
IndUa  is,  and  wilt,  and  must  be  the  bxportino  country  in  the  trade 
between  India  and  Ei^land,  and  is  entitled  therefore  to  have  its  own 
ahipping,  which  it  is  avowed  and  proved,  must  exclude  the  British. 

"  It  is  contended  that  this  measure  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
Indian  traders  to  compete  with  foreigners  resorting  to  India  ;  and  the 
supporters  of  thiaBi}!  have  proved,  by  the  partners  and  connectiona 
of  a  few  Indian  houses,  that  the  advantage*  of  India  boiit  ships,  ^ 
contrasted  with  British,  are  sufficient  to  destroy  the  Englisb  buiidiug ; 
but  have  totally  failed  in  proving  that  tbegr  will  affivd  the  aieaps  of 
•Qcceiafiil  comjpetitioa  with  ^reigners. 
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*'  All  tba  AUCTBNT  MAXIMS  of  policy  nncfcr  which  this  country 
has  acquired  and  preserved  its  mabitimb  ascemoavct,  that  of  keep- 
ing all  the  sources  of  tn^ntime  strength  at  hofne;  by  restriction  as  to 
abips  and  navigation,  which  compel  the  general  merchant,  the  West- 
India  planter,  and  every  other  roercaattle  and  colonial  interest,  to 
submit  to  pay  heavier  expences^  and  to  trade  under  higher  freights, 
than  if  he  was  at  liberty  to  chuse  the  vessels  of  coantries'HUiick  afibcd 
jtbero  cheapest,  are  now  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  &vour  of  a  few  Indian 
houses. 

^'  Advantages  which  are  denied  to  the  British  West  Indians,  and 
Ihe  merchants  of  England,  are  to  be.  openly  given  to  those  of  the 
East  Indies.  All  this  is  to  be  done,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
dangerous  experiment  of  transferring  to  a  very  distant  dependency^ 
the  tenure  of  which,  (af^er  what  has  more  than  once  occurred  in 
India),  the  most  sanguine  person  must  consider  as  precarious,  the  best 
sources  ofour  maritime  strength,  the  building  of  all  the  large  ships, 
90  nearly  connected  as  they  have  been  and  are  with  the  supply  of  shi^ 
to  the  navy,  and  of  men  to  the  ^Ling's  yards,    , 

*'  The  apprehensions  of  some,  and  the  passions  and  interests  of 
others,  l^ave  been  incessantly  attacked  in  certain  publications.  The 
quantity  of  timber  consumed  has  been  exaggerated,  even  by  those  who 
had  access  to  correct  information,  and  the  sources  of  supply  depre- 
ciated, to  excite  alarms  as  to  timber.  It  has  been  proved,  be3i:ond  all 
future  controversy,  that  the  alarm  has  been  wholly  ill  founded  ;  and, 
,  DOW  when  the  landed  intbbbst  havej  within  the  last  tweniy-£ve 
years,  given  the  greatest  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  ci^lti- 
vation  of  oak  timber,  they  are  told  by  the  promoters  of  the  Bill.,  that 
they  may  bum  their  timber,  for  teak  only  is  tit  for  building  ships.  - 

*'  But  the  most  glaring  inconsistency  and  injustice  arises  from  per- 
mitting the  use  of  India  ships  to  the  East  India  Company,  even  for 
carrying  on  the  trade  in  tea  from  China  ;  an  article  almost  exclosiv^y 
consumed  in  this  country,  of  which  they  preserve  the  monopoly,  and 
even  where  the  pretence  of  competition  cannot  be  held  out  as  a  ground 
'  #br  permitting  the  destruction  of  the  English  sbip-buildingf  by  the  in* 
troduction  of  the  Indian. 

*'  The  East  India  Company  availed  itself  of  the  siac  ^tmI  extent  of 
ihe  ship  building  establishments  in  this  country,  as  one  of  its  most 
important  branches  of  manufaature  in  the  whole  of  the  contest  last 
sessions.  And  the  moment  that  the  contest  was  decided,  and  thej 
were  fixed  for  a  further  period  in  a  most  important  part  of  the  mono- 
poly, unite  from  motives  of  interest  with  their  old  opposers,  the  Pri-- 
Tate  Indian  Traders,  in  endeavouring  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  British 
ship-builders. 

"  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  while  silk  handkerchiefs  and  thon- 
fands  of  orher  anicles  are  protected  by  prohibitions  or  duties,  thai  of 
ihip-building  alone  is  by  the  proposers  of  (he  Bill  thought  UDwocihy 
of  protection,  and  is  abandoned  to  destruction. 

'f  The  greater  part  of  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Compass  j 
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•eenif  to1iave1>een  6egixDytdotAy  far  the  |iarpo8b  of  idiDcliKing 
AMOTBKR  MONOPOLY  ID  lndia>  agaiDst  the  mocber  country,  of  one  of 
itt  vital  sources  of  existence,  for  the  purpose  of  forsaking  ^  onr  an^ 
cient  established  principles  of  policy,  and  trying  a  desperate  and 
liaxardous  experiment,  by  which  a  few  individuals  may  be  benefit 
mt  the  expence  of  the  niost  ruinoos  future  consequences  la  the 
country. 

"  All  these  mischiefs,  and  many  more  too  long  to  be  detailed 
within  a  short  compass,. muHt  arise  from  the  proposed  measure^  and 
yet  an  experiment  so  deeply  affecting  the  Lanbbd  Intcrbst  with 
■reier^ice  to  timber,  and  the  mercantile  interesu,  connected  with  -the 
shipping  and  dependent  manufacturers  in  this  country,  and  with  tfae 
most  important  interests  of  ihe  kingdom  as  a  naiion>  is  paasing  ahnoit 
silently  through  the  house. 

"  it  is,  however,  to  be  hoped,  that  such  will  not  be  its  fate^  bnt 
that  in  some  stage  of  its  progress  attention  may  be  awakened  to  its 
^(;cHi8equeAcea«  and  the  subject  meet  the  consideration  it  deserves^** 

Monday,  4th  July,  1814,  * 

"  With  an  an\iety  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  subjeo^ 
ixre  again  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  bill  which  is  io^ighi 
to  be  read  a  seoond  time  in  the  House  of  Comnoons  foe  the  encourage* 
snent  of  ships  built  io  India  ^  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  for  iht 

-  removal  ci  \hu  building  enlarge  ships  from  Great  Britain  to  Lbesboi)et 
«f  Aaia. 

"  By  an  nnexan>pled  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  ancient  notioa}t 
and  established  principlei.  Great  Britain  has  preserved  her  own 
safety,  and  taught  the  world  the  difiicult  lesson  of  regaining  rights 

^twhicb  had  be^i  destroyed,  and  re-establishing  instttuiions  which  had 
been  superseded  by  successful  innovation.     Specious  reasonings  have 

•  beenrecommendedby  all  the  force  of  eloquence,  and  anful  ridicule 
has  been  pointed  with  all  the  keenness  of  malignant  wit,  against  .4he 
attorns  which  it  was  thought  expedient  to  subvert  \  but  the  tenacious 
regard  ever  felt  for  those  invtitutions  of  our  ancestors  to  which  we  ow0 
our  greatness  and -prosperity,  was  sufficient  vto  repel  the  insidious 
attempts  so  earnestly  made,  and  to  give  that  stability  to  our  councils, 
Und  firmness  to  our  conduct*  WHICH  have  secured  us,  and  rbstoi^* 
ED  ALL  Europe.  But  in  a  matter  which  most  essentially  regards  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  community,  it  is  at  this  day  to  be  .essayed 

'  to  throw  down  those  barriers  of  commercial  legislation  by  which  ouf 
ancestors  have  protected  the  interests  and  secured  the  prosperity  of  tl^e 
nation  ;  and  a  new  system  is  to  be  introduced,  subversive  of  all  those 
ancient  provisions,  and  destructive  of  all  the  safety  and  all  the  confi- 
dence which  had  been  derived  from  them. 

"  On  this  occasion 9  self-interest  assumes  the  tone  of  libera  ity,  and 

.  even  of  patriotism.  For  the  purpose  of  rapidly  enriching  a  few  mer- 
cantile houses  in  India,  a  magnificent  assertion  is  made,  that  the  wel- 
fare of  sixty  millions  of  natives  is  at  stake.     Marvellous  indeed  is  this 

:  fuddei^^ttention^  this  spontaneous  ^al  for  the  comi^rt  of  these  ug- 
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tif«f  f  woDdarfid  Hm  dkootery  io  reeoody  mia  <m  tbis  nde  of  dht 
water*,  that  tb^  QitiTCf  of  lo^a  will  all  be  atarfed  iiDletasbipa  hoik 
iM  Bombay  and  Calcutta  are  allowed  to  be  registered  aa  British  i 
estontsbing  tfaie  suddaa  light  which  has  been  shewa,  that  all  the  coon* 
try  trade  which  can  be  carried  oo  m  the  Indian  botlt  ahippkig  eiteo^W 
kig  to  a  coast  of  vast  extent,  and  applying  to  the  wants  of  so  many 
millions  of  persons,  cannot  afford  adeqoace  enooaragement  to  theae 
Angb-Aiiatic  projtctorsy  unless  the  navigation  law  of  England  caa 
be  laid  prostrate  before  theai»  and  the  British  ahip-buiUlers  given  op 
to  immediate  and  total  coin. 

''  ItbasbeeBprovedio  the  sefect  committee  of  the  House  of  CocB- 
aMoSy  which  has  been  so  long  eaaq;>lqyed  on  the  investigation,  that  the 
fieatsbip-baikiing  yards,  which  iw  wab  fornishedthe  flesto  which 
protected  the  country,  and  m  f  bacb  maintained  the  artificers  dtsmisaed 
liromthe  pnblic  dock-yards,  are  now  without  employ,  and  thoosands 
0f  workmen  and  their  families  reduced  to  implore  parochial  rdiel^ 
while  new  shipa  are  daily  arriviag  from  the  £^  Indies  ^  and  naove 
are  daily  eipected. — It  has  been  proved,  that  not  the  shipwright  alone 
but  every  artificer  connected  with  the  building,  repairing,  and  equip- 
ment of  ^ips ;  the  rope^maker,  sail-maker,  block-maker,  copper* 
amitb,  and  many  others  must  suWbt  a  large  share  of  this  great  cala« 
anlty ;  that  the  revenue  will  be  affected  in  proportion  |  and  that  even 
SB  a  private  and  perKMial  sense,  the  mischiwf  will  be  fell  through  many 
dbaoes  of  subjects  from  the  ship«batider,  whose  art  and  labour  am 
most  immediately  engaged,  up  to  the  land*owner,  oo  whose  estate  Um 
limber  for  building  is  produced. 

<'  The  British  abip-builders  have  proved  that  all  the  calumnies  so 
confidently  advanced  against  them,  are  utterly  unfounded,  and  that 
tile  reported  scarcity  of  oak  timber  is  a  wicked  invention  of  interested 
persons,  calcokited  only  to  terrify  ^nd  to  delude. 

"  It  stands  uncontradicted ;  it  is  even  a  part  of  the  case  of  these 
who  support  the  Indian  cause,  that  large  merchant  ships  can  no  long^ 
be  built  in  England  for  the  India  trade,  if  once  the-  teak  ships  am 
admitted  to  registry  under  the  bill  now  before  parlianoeon  Thus 
ivhile  competition  is  the  pretext,  monopoly  is  the  aim.  Werecircom- 
acances  equal,  the  British  ship-builder  could  make  his  stand  eiectnalfy 
against  the  competition  of  the  whole  world }  but  it  is  not  to  be  sop* 
posed  that  ki  a  countty  where  erery  individoal,  from  the  proprietor  of 
the  fiorest  down  to  the  humblest  day4abourer|  contributes  so  largely 
by  direct  contribution,  and  by  indirect  taxation  to  the  debts  and 
^eeesstfies  of  the  state,  an  effectual  struggle  can  be  maintained  in  point 
of  price,  against  those  who  employ  workmen,  fieeble  indeed  in  theit 
persons^  ami  inespert  In  their  labours,  but  free  from  wants  and  unta« 
con^bered  with  expeiices. 

"  The  system  of  excluding  or  at  least  of  subjecting  to  very  b^ 
duties  aH  those  foreign  productions  which  vie  with  oirr  domestic  maim* 
Jfaiturers,  has  alone  enabled  Great  Britain  to  sustain  the  weight  of  her 
public  burthens,  and  to  keep  her  ample  share  of  the  commerce  of  dm 
worU>  but  it  ia  now  atttmptedy  in  tUs  high %aDd  moat  impoilaftt 
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fefltfuee,  to  mtroddjOt  i  oteaga,  called  lor  by  no  orcanttnice  of  potf?*- 
tkal  necessity ;  and  invoked  by  no  considerable  body  of  bis  Majesty*f 
■objects,  eitber  at  booie  or  in  tbe  foreign  dependencies  of  tbe  »tate. 
it  Is  required,  tbat  the  power  and  tbe  means-of  building  large  ships  in 
prtyaie  yards  shall  be  given  op  $  and  that  tbat  resource^  so  important 
In  peace,  and  so  available  in  war  on  great'and  sadden  emergencies, 
•hall  no  longer  be  onder  tbe  eye  and  open  to  tbe  requisitions  of  tfa» 
government,  Sut  shall  be  remwed  to  a  ^stance,  which  even  were  it 
aecnre  wooM  render  it  often  unavailable,  but  which  circumstances^ 
which  every  sound  politician  must  take  morecNr  less  into  his  calcolatioa, 
may  place  in  the  hands  of  those,  who,  although  not  naturally  aliena 
or  enemies,  may  become  Independent,  or  even  hostile.  We,  thert' 
Ibre,  hope  bis  majesty's  government  will  hesitate,  before  the  bill  ii^ 
its  present  shape  is  pressed  further  on  the  attention  of  the  legislature* 
«nd  that  fuU  aod  adequate  protection  will  be  afibrded  the  British  ship- 
builders and  sbipwrlghls,  who  have  surely  equal,  if  not  superioiv 
iclaims  to  public  consideration  with  tbe  linen  and  silk  manofactnres^ 
^uch  more  might  be  said  on  this  vital  subject.  We,  however,  cannot 
iuppose,  that  this  impoKtIo  and  onpopular  measore  will  be  perae* 
teved  in.*' 

/  Monday,  lUk  July,  lau. 

^'  We  expected,  frOm  Ae  ^ener^  fteliog  which  so'  universi% 
prevails  against  the  Sast  India  shipping  bill,  and  the  reowval  of  tte 
initlding  of  ships  for  the  India  and  China  trade,  firom  the  Unilc4 
Kingdom  to  Asia,  that  bis  majesty's  govemmept  would  either  ham 
fltamdoned  4t,  or  have  deolar^  their  readiness  to  introduce  into  the 
bill  such  clauses  as  will  aiR>rd  adequate  protection  to  tbe  ship-boildi^ 
«nd  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country,  and  give  them  some 
chance  of  participaiimg  in  the  bnilding  of  ships  fort^  trade  to  luiHi 
end  China.  This  expectation  was  held  out  last  year  by  the  opposeii 
of  the  East  India  company,  to  the  ship^builders  of  London,  anid  tht 
out'ports;  who  were  likewise  told,  tbat  tbe  mo^  extensive  nationd 
^vantages  were  to  be  getierally  derived  from  the  opening  of  the  trade 
to  India  $  yet,  notwithstanding  these  flattering  assurances,  wfaieb 
were  relied  on  by  the  trading  and  maoufi^ctnring  classes  of  thk 
country,  we  are  now  told  by  a  few  Indian  bouses,  that  India  wania 
little  from  England ;  that  India  is  tbe  exporting  country :  that  tbe 
exports  consist  principally  of  remittances  made  1^  the  private  Indli 
mercantile  houses,  of  the  wealth  accumulated  by  British  residents  in 
India  $  that  such  remitiances  can  be  made  upon  better  terms,  and  ihoiw 
advantageously  in  bills  of  exchange  given  as  tbe  medlnm  of  remtt« 
tance,  if  this  whole  trade  is  carried  on  in  teak  ships  built  in  India^ 
and  these  persons  have  by  some  strange  and  incomprehensible  influenoa 
so  hr  succeeded  in  their  vie^s,  as  to  have  induced  the  government  to 
bring  a  bill  into  parliament,  framed  by  tbe  board  of  controul,  and,  of 
course,  aaost  strenuously  supported  by  the  Indian  interests,  which 
annihilates  at  oooe  airfuture  hope,  and  destroys  all  chance  (^'oompa* 
litioa  between  ti#  Britiah.  sbiptoikbiaand  those  in  Aaiaj  aad»  ftr 
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the  porpose  of  increasing  the  overgrown  w^tb  of  the  lo^M 
interests,  and  throwing  the  whole  trade  into  the  bands  of  the  mer- 
caotile  houses  established  in  India>  the  ancient  establishnienta-of  this 
^country  are  to  be  iacn6ced,  and  all  the  hopes  of* the  nation  disap* 
pointed,  by  finding,  that  the  naonopoly  of  the  East  India  compaDy» 
which,  with  all  its  advantages,  stifl  kept  the  trade,  and  the  resoorcet 
arising  out  of  it,  in  this  country,  has  been  put  an  end  to,  only  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  all  the  advantages  of  the  trade  to  India. 

"  That  the  discussion  of  a  measure  so  pregnant  with  mischief— so 
subversive  of  the  former  and  successful  policy  of  the  country — so 
UDCongenbl  to  the  feelings,  sentiments,  and  interests  of  the  nation 
at  large,  should  be  postponed  from  day  to  day  until  a  very  large  pnv 
•portion  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  are  from  necessity  obliged 
to  leave  town,  is  as  unusual  as  it  is  reprehensible  ;  and  then  that  tba 
second  reading  of  the  bill  should  be  fixed  for  a  time,  to-mosbo^ 
when  mdny  of  the  remaining  members  are  obliged  to  attend  tba 
neighbouring  Quarter-Sessions. 

*'  The  surprise  excited  by  so  tenacious  an  adherence  to  this  im- 
politic and  unpopular  measure  is  naturally  great,  and  is  increased  by 
the  recollection  of  what  has  hitherto  been  the  uniform  coarse  dC 
feeling  and  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  bis  Majesty's 
present  government  on  subjects  of  this  nature^ '  who,  not  swayed  t>f 
inconsiderate  attachitient  to  general  principles,*  aild  recoUecting  that 
the  naval  -and  military  power,  the  wealth,  and  the  prepooderatiag 
influence  of  the  empire,  have  all  arisen  out  of,  and  been  pre^ 
served  by,  the  wholesome  and  beneficial  restrictions  under  which  tha 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  country  have  been  for  centuries  carried  on  ; 
should,  at  the  present  moment,  when  further  restrictive  measures  ara 
necessary  to  preserve  at  home  the  strength  and  resources  arising  fmoi 
<;o0merce>  allow  ^this  bill  to  proceed,  because  the  mistaken  opiniona 
of  some,  and  the  prejudice  of  other  individuals,  are  still  cherished^ 
notwithstanding  a  body  of  evidence  more  clear,  satisfactory, and  con.. 
Tincing,  than  has  ever  been  offered  to  Parliament,  upon  any  similar 
question,  has  unequivocally  shewn,  that  this  bill  if  passed  into  a  lav^ 
will  create  a  mischievous  monopoly  in  favour  of  the  India  ship-bolU 
ders,  to  the  total  exclusion  aud  ultimate  destruction  of  those  in  Great 
Britain.  His  Majesty *s  ministers  should  themselves,  in  justice  to  the 
country,  peruse  the  wfaple  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  select 
Committee,  before  they  give  their/ar<ifr  sanction  to  a  measure  so 
pregnant  wi;h  injury  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country  ;  for  n 
subject  of  more  universal  interest,  whether  as  affecting  the  country 
"with  reference  to  its  naval  superiority,  or  the  interests  of  the  lao<l- 
holders,  merbhants,  or  manufacturers,  has  never  been  before  Pas- 
'iiaroent.  It  has  been  recently  asked,  who  are  the  persons  opposing 
this  bill  ?  It  was  answered,  the  members  for  the  maptime  couijtiea 
and  the  outports-r-the  great  landholders— th^  mtfnuficturers  of  articles 
used  in  the  building  and  equipment  of  Ships— and  various  other  classea 
of  society — that  it  was  in  facta  British  Question  supported  hj 
iBRjTisti  Inxebbsts  !  With  such  a  feelipg  existio|[,  is  it  not  astoQisI;^! 
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hg  tbat  th0  bill,  10  Its  present  shape>  should  be  still  pressed  oa  tbe  «t* 
tenrion  of  Parliament  ?  It  roust  be  painful  to  those  who  exult  m  tho 
tnccessof  the  present  administration  from  a  conviction  that  the  general 
•^iews,  fceWngn,  and  conduct  of  the  meorbers  of  it,  arp  in  unisoo 
vriih  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  to  see  tbem  permit  a  few  indi* 
▼iduals  to  persevere  in  a  measure  which  cannot  fail  to  prodoceextenstv* 
injury >  and  great  dissatisfaction,  and  which  must,  if  not  abandoned^ 
throw  a  shade  over  iheir  other  measures*  and  weaken  that  confidenco 
in  their  judgement  and  firmness,  whkk  ha^  hither  to  united  sa  large  m 
hody  %f  the  countty  in  tktir  support. 

*'.  It  is  admitted  by  all  practical  men,  that  when  by  the  peace,  Jt 
free  commercial  intercourse  shall  have  been  established  between  £tt« 
rope>  and  the  remote  parts  of  the  trading  world,  that  England  must 
expect,  from  various  well  known  causes  to  be  excluded  from  a€0i»« 
tiderable  part  of  the  carrying  trade,  Ofipecially  from  those  coontrie« 
where  the  cost  of  building  and  equipping  ships  is  so  mtich  cheaper  tha» 
in  Great  Britain.  This  inconvenience,  arising  from  the  immense  sa^ 
crihces  made  by  the  people  of  this  country,  to  retain  its  freedon 
and  recover  the  independence  of  Europe,  is  only  to  be  counteracted  bjr 
in  adherence  co  the  general  pr^icy  and  salutary  restrictions  whicfa  thiei 
legislature  at  different  times  has  made  for  maintaining  and  carryiof 
dn  British  commerce  in  British*built  shipping.  Tbb  adherence  to 
|>ractical  experience,  admitted  by  all  who  have  candidly  considered  the 
subject  (with  reference  to  practical  experience,  as  contrasted  with 
theory  and  speculative  principles) ,  to  be  essentially  necessary  for^tfao 
protection  ot  the  trade,  the  navigation,  and  the  mayal  ascendjuioy 
of  the  country  j  will  secure  a  contintsation  of  prosperity  in  every  pur- 
feult,  whether  Of  home  manufactures  or  foreign  commerce^  in  which 
we  may  be  engaged.  An  abandonment  of  this  policy  may  appear  to 
l)e  productive  of  temporary  advantage,  and  may  be  attempted  toi)edei> 
fended  on  theoretical  principles,  but  will  in  ttie  end  be  found  tafae 
productive  of  the  evil  consequences  which  always  follow  adepartior^ 
from  maximi  established  by  experience,  and  which  have  been  produce 
tive  of  results  so  gratifying  to  the  interests  and  pride  of  this  country. 

**  The  British  community  has  unquestionably  arrived  at  a  state  of 
luxurious  refinement  in  living  unequaljed  by  any  other  nation.  Itt 
wants  are  more  artificial,  its  noodes  are  more  costly,  and  its  genecai 
luibits  of  expenceso  far  surpa<^fi  ttiose  of  neighbouring  states  as  to  defjr 
comparison.  I'he  lalKniring  classes  should  enjoy  proportionably  tfatt 
l>lesstng8  and  comforts  of  li^  with  all  the  other  members  of -the  com* 
munity.  The  wealth  of  the  nation  is  derived  from  their  toil,  and  itt 
aecurity  is  on  I  heir  arm :  our  Seamen  can  no  longer  be  served  with 
black  bread  and  <4ock  fish,  and  our  mechan'tcs  will  not  be  satisfied 
'with  rice  or  caravancers$  all  ranks  in  society  have  advanced  a  step 
above  their  coremporari<'s  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe  y  and  tbees* 
isting  spirit  of  enterprise  will  continue  to  ensure  to  this  country  all  the 
advantages  which  have  hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  all  ranks  of  society^ 
'  nothuilhiinnding  eiuy  trying  excess  of  freight  which  must  of  courso 
be  •  le  hy  tne  puoiic  at  large,  in  return  for  the  safety  and  maay 
l)enefiu  they  have  enjoyed^  and  which  wlU  always  result  ftom  4liii 
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— HitoymtDt^if  Bfi(isb*lMtUr  di<pt  aad  BritMnsnneDt  bvt  tfcoftil 
■wut  sol  bt  ii^fitdt  that  the  price  for  freight  bM  not  b  «d  io  the 
lout  d^ive  diinioithecli  by  the  use  of  iemk  hmli  $kip$,  «ad  tb# 
whole  catt  of  freight  from  India  upon  coarse  articles  does  not  aiDOuDt 
r  W  iwapense  f»r  jn  pound  wejghi,  and  the  utmost  diminution  of 
fteigbt  tkit  the  most  sanguine  advocates  for  tite  Nbw  8TtTBia 
aaihng  with  two^thirds  British  seamen  and  one  third  Lascars,  (a 
Mraoge  association  for  oor  galiant  tars  !)  can  i»tiiture  to  hope  for,  will 
•04  amount  to  ome farthing  in  the  pound  um^ht,  oa  the  coarser  articlea, 
and  not  ooe-tenth  part  of  a  farthing  per  yard  upon  cloths  and  mmtiiis  | 
and  for  thk  insignificant  sal^ng.  which  cannot  be  eveo  known»  and 
moch  less  foh  by  the  consumer,  the  whole  system  of  shipbuilding,  and 
with  it»  of  course,  this  psoporlion  of  the  carrying  trade  of  Great  Eritata 
is  to  be  transferred  to  Asia*  16  the  positive  diminotioa  of  the  employ'* 
■anit  of  British  seamen,  mechanics^  and  others,  and  the  absolute  leaa 
•d  this  oaoQtry  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  every  ship  not  bmlt  wkhin  sT  j 
faaefery  ship  built  in  Great  Britain  beipg  mostly  the  prododeof  iha 
aoil,  and  <^  native  industry,  adds  to  the  British  capital  without  any  de- 
duction for  the  cost ;  whilst  every  ship  biult  m  Jsia  purchased  by 
British  capital)  deducts  froia  the  public  or  oational  stock,  asoaa 
uqoal  to  its  amount.  ' 

^  For  the  present  we  shall  coqdnde  our  remarks  on  this  vital  <}aea- 
^en  with  the  following  quotation  from  the  appeal  of  the  aofortuoata 
ahipwrigbts,  caulkers,  and  others,  who  not  having  the  means  to  em^ 
pfoy  counsel  to  support  their  case  in  Parliament,  iSive  been  obliged  ta 
;  to  a  printed  address  on  this  occasion. 


''  That  a  measuieof  this  importance  should  be  attempted  to  be  passed 
asitbout  adequate  qualification  or  restriction  in  favour  of  the  home  in* 
anests,  m  the  absence  of  so  many  ii>dividuals,  who.  as  land  owneia 
aad  otherwise,  ane  so  deeply  interested  in  it,  b  astonishiog^  It  is  to  ba 
iaaieated>  that  while  such  generous  foeling  and  sympathy  ts  shewo» 
and  justly  shewn  for  the  injured  sons  of  A^icar-^or  the  inhabitants  of 

--  Germany  and  other  eountries,  who  have  been  ruined  by^  ihe  deso* 
lations  d  war,  some  consideration  is  not  evinced  by  the  advoeatea  of 
this  biU,  for  the  thousands  of  useful  and  meritorious  British  artisaaa, 
oiechanics,  and  manufiieturers,  who  will  be  injured  and  ruined  by  It. 
It  soMly  is  not  consistedt  with  souikI  poKcy,  in  a  maritime  country^ 
10  drive  these  inestimable  classes  of  its  population  out  of  it  from  the 
waat  of  employment.  It  is  not  the  way  to  secure  cheap  ships  or  cheap 
repairs,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  use  the  moral  of  the  fable,  to  dry  op 
the  rdsoaroes  of  our  strength,  and  to  render  it  difi^lt  to  rear  and 

,  maintain  those  men,  to  whom  in  the  hour  of  peril,  the  country  baa 
hitherto  resorted  for  assistance  and  aid,  which  has  always  been  rea- 
<)ered  with  prompitude  and  sucoeH. 

*'  The  shipwrights,  caulkers,  sawyers,  and  others,  who  have  ht« 
therto  been  employed  in  the  building  and  repairing  yards  on  the  Thames, 
but  who  for  many,  many  months,  have  Im^u  totally  destitute  of,  and 
with  no  prospect  of  employment,  not  having  the  means  of  employ^ 
ii^4(Mnim  in  support  of  their  case  hefort  F^hanieat^  are  obliged  na 
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OMike  this  timple>  bot  troe  tod  hooett  appeal  to  the  gentnmkj,  tym* 
patby,  and  juitice  of  their  coaotry.  Tbey  are  cooTinoed,  as  must  be 
Qftry  diui^terestedaod  impartial  inan>  indeed  it  is  admitted  by  its  pro* 
moters,  tbat  If  tbis  bill  passes  iato  a  law,  not  anotber  ship  wiU  be 
built  in  Great  Britain  for  the  India  and  China  trader  and  as  no^tioo- 
al  perion  can  expect  any  general  bntlding  for  the  merchants*  service  for 
some  years,  until  the  transports  discharged  from  the  King*8  service 
ate  worn  out,  the  industrious  individuals  roakh)g  this  appeal  must 
emigrate,  as  they  have  no  means  whatever  of  msintatning  themseivea 
and  families  in  this  country.  'Jo  other  trades  they  cannot  with  uif 
prospect  of  success  resort  from  the  competition  for  employment  creat 
(ed  b^  the  difcharge  of  men  firom  the  navy,,  ftrmy,  mxd,  militia« 
Und^r  all  these  circumstances  of  miseiy  and  bardihip,  with  r.o  gleam 
of  hope  before  them,  but  driven  by  despair  to  other  resions,  they  witt 
be,  from  dire  necessity,  obligfcd  to  submit  to  an  invduntary  banish* 
ment  from  the  highly-favoured  land  of  their  ancestors,  to  seek  firooi 
atrai>gers  the  relief  they  cannot  obtain  at  home.    • 

*'  At  a  moment  like  the  present—^at  the  xenith  of  the  glory  of  th* 
country^— wfa«n  her  character  stands  pre^mtnem  in  the  circle  of  na- 
tions for  hecobm,  generosity,  and  kiadnea,  shall  its  splendeor  be  over* 
shadowed  by  the  ruinous  oon8equeiH:e8  of  a  measure,  the  only  result 
of  which  can  be  to  enrich  a  few,  whiUt  extensive  individual  misery 
will  be  ci'eated  by  it,  and  probably  at  no  distant  period,  serioas  public 
disaster  ?  To  this  glorious  character  of  the  nation,  the  objects  of  Ihia 
address  have  probably  in  some  degree  contributed. 

"  It  has  been  emphatically  and  truly  said,  *  That  if  this  bill  pesaet 
into  a  law,  it  will  renoove  the  eomer^stooe  of  the  maritime  power 
of  the  country.*  Let  any  man,  not  pr^udiced  by  interest  or  influen-^ 
ced  by  power,  or  swayed  1>y  inconsiderate  attachment  to  general  prio- 
ciples,  without  recollecting  they  require  in  practice  many  limitatioM 
and  restrictions,  say,  how  this  country  can  again  venture  upon  asi 
extensive  naval  war,  if  the  large  ship-building  establishments  are 
aufieredy  from  the  want  of  building,  to  moulder  to  decay  and  ruin. 

*'  The  political  horison  is  at  this  time  calm  and  serene,  but  how 
long  it  may  continue  ao,  the  wisest,  best,  and  ablest  cannot  telL 
Jealousies  between  states,  like  the  jealousies  of  individuals,  rise  int» 
nation  from  the  most  trivial  causes  ;  and  when  it  is  known  that 
great  difficulties  exist  in  the  commercial  arrangements  to  be  made 
with  foreign  powers,  the  duration  of  the  present  peace  may  nut 
perhaps  be  one  third  of  the  period  contemplated  by  the  great  person* 
ages  who  made  it. 

"  The  unfortoaale  persons  interested  in  thi^  «ppMl>  humbly  hopa 
it  will  not  be  made  in  vain,  ai:d  that  some  kind  and  generous  heart 
will  become  their  advocate  and  firiend  on  this  important  occasion, 
and  not  let  it  be  said,  that  though-  for  strangers  their  countrymen 
can  foel,  ttiemselves  are  neglected  and  deserted. 
**  BMkerith^  4th  Ju^,  1814.** 

Tuesday,  l%th  July^  ]S14. 
''  On  the.  motion  of  Lord  Vkount  Castlertagh  (he  blU  wa^  put  off 
witil  the  next  ae«ioa  of  Paiiiameau" 
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Bgnry  and  Maty  y  or  the  Soldier* s  Return.    By  A.  Ejlii* 

The  quarrels  of  Europe  now  o^ercj  had  ended^ 
And  Henry  with  glory  bad  quitted  the  fields 

Id  view  of  the  village  his  love  that  befriended* 
His  inborn  sensations  thus  warmly  revealed. 

**  O  !  dear  is  the  cottage  that  stands  near  yon  wild  wooS, 

And  dear  to  my  bosom  it  ever  will  be ; 
Tis  I  he  home  of  ray  Mary,  the  scenes  of  my  childhood. 

Where  love  and  a£[^ction  first  panted  for  me. 

**  Could  those  who  conjecture  that  time  has  estranged  me^ 
Partake  of  the  feelings  that  blend  in  my  breot. 

The  mode  of  ihetr  thinking  sincerely  would  chai^*d  be^ 
They'd  own  my  attachments  are  deeply  imprest. 

"  For  home  has  endearments  that  menr.ory  treasures. 
Who  just  like  a  miser  the  treasure  esteems  j 

While  manhood  denies  her,  in  substance,  youth's  pleasures^  . 
She  basks  in  their  shadow  in  reverie's  dreams. 

^*  Thus  dear  is  the  cottage,  and  dear  is  the  wild  wood. 
Which  nature,  with  beauties,  has  plenteously  crown'd. 

There  friendship  my  sorrows  hath  sboth'd  to  a  mild  aKX>d  j 
There  love  in  my  bosom  a  residence  found. 

*'  I  come,  lovely  Mary,  once  more  to  behold  you, 
1  come  to  your  dwelling  conducted  by  peace  $ 

With  soul-thrilling  rapture  mine  arms  shall  enfold  yoUf 
rU  bic*,  for  my  safety,  your  anxiousness  cease  I* 

He  flew  to  the  cottage,  but  lo  !  'twas  a  ruin. 
Poor  Mary  had  sutfer'd  frail  nature^s  sure  doom  ; 

The  hand  of  misfortune  no  lenity  shewing. 

Pursued  her  with  vigour,  yea,  down  to  the  tomb. 

Thos  Fate  wings  her  arrows  when  least  we  suspect  her> 
Thus  high* rated  pleasures  we  seldom  enjoy. 

Thus  Hope,  at  the  moment  it  seems  our  protector. 
Will  cheat  our  reliance— each  prospect  destroy. 

No  charms  bad  the  cottage  !  no  charms  had  the  wild  wood 

For  Henry,  whose  bosom  by  sorrow  was  6r*d  ; 
Though  snoih*d  by  his  kindred,  and  friends  of  his  childliood^ 
The  tonab  of  hi»  Mary  he  pressed— and  expir'd* 
July,  1814.    ' 
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ABERDEEN,  Earl  of,  extract  front  so  called,  considered,  533— Various 

his  Speech  on  moving  the  4ddres8^  poetical  extracts  from,  536  to  516— 

on  12th  February,  i8ll,  475.  Interesting  extract  from  the  notes, 

Actors,  modem  ones,  the  competency  589. 

of,  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  new  Anglo-American^  his    letter.   No  I. 

performances,  considered,  331.  being  an  exposition  of  American 

Albigensef,  butchery  Of,  by  the  pope,  policy,  648— No.  II.  651— No.  III. 


considered,  f97. 

Allegiance,  the  true  doctrine  of^  con- 
sidered and  defined,  164, 163. 166. 

Allies,  the  conduct  of  the,  in  their  dis- 
position to  treat  with  Buonaparte, 
and  in  their  extension  of  their 
operations,  138,  139— The  policy 
recommended  to  them,  139-^heir 
conduct  in  the  cabinet  considered, 
140— Their  lenient  conduct  towards 


655— No.  IV.  660— No.  V.  664— 
No.  VI.  666— No.  VII.  670— No. 
Vm.  675— Concluding  remarks  on 
these  letters^  679— His  observations 
on  the  petition  presented  to  the 
Prince  Itcf^ent  from  the  merchants 
of  Nova  Scotia,  praying  that  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  may 
not  be  permitted  to  fish  in  the  close 
seas  in  British  America,  680, 


France  after  its  conquest,  censured,  Anstruther,  Mr.,  his  conduct  as  con< 


569. 

America,  pleasant  aspect  of  our 
affiurs  there,  considered,  147. 

America,  her  conduct  in  declaring 
war  ai^nst  Great  Britain,  reproba- 
ted, 619, 650— ^Insolent  pretension 
of,  661— The  true  causes  of  her 
commencing  hostilities  with  Great 


nected  with  Sir  George  Barlow, 
considered  and  censured,  366. 
Austria,  the  conduct  of  her  General 
on  tbe  attack  by  Buonaparte  on 
Blucher,  considered,  £73  —  The 
extreme  dcUcacy  of  the  situation  of 
her  Emperor  iu  the  late  transactions 
with  Buonaparte,  4t9. 


Britain,    considered,  664  to  667—  BANKES,  Mr.,   extract    from   his 


Her  mission  soliciting  the  mediatioB 
of  Russia,  675— The  oppeaitioii  of 
her  commercial  and  agricnltural 
interests  described,  677. 

Amicable  sisters,  observattoM  oo  the 
firequent  hostility  experienced  in  a 
Society  so  termed,  52. 

Amiens,  remarks  on  the  peace  of,  45t. 

AiutcreoBln  Dublin.  A  publication 


Speech  on  the  Debate  on  taking  the 

Portuguese  troops  into  British  pay, 

476.    . 
Baptism,  queries   respecthig,  976— 

Another  question  oju    the  snl^t, 

answered,  406. 
Barlow,  Sir  George,  the  review  of  his 

Admmistration  resumed,  119— His 

s^pression  of  the  publication  of 
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certain  trials,  described  and  fepro* 
bated,ltf>«Hiscoodoet  on  tke  trial 
of  a  witness  for  penury  conMdered« 
lf2 — Another  fact  therein  of  on- 
paralleled  ii^iostice,  IfS— Hif  con- 
spiracy with  certain  Commissioners, 
l?7— Remarks  on  the  presentatioh 
of  a  senrice  of  plate  to  him,  and  on 
his  farewell  dinner,  1S2*-Hib  cruel 
treatment  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  Mr. 
Maitland,  and  Mr.  Parry,  described, 
130  to  133— The  necessity  for 
inquiring  into  his  conduct  insisted 
on,  1;>4— His  punishment  of  certain 
jurymen,  ibid.—The  extent  of  his 
powers  considered,  ^66  -^  His 
military  adiliiov<tration  reconsider- 
ed, 367— >The  Dissatisfaction  of  the 
troops  thereat,  86&— His  views  of 
humbling  the  coast  army,  by  excit- 
ing jealousies  between  the  Kin^s 
and  Company's  troops,  371— His 
persecution  of  sereral  other  officers, 
372  to  378— His  treatment  of  Capt. 
MarshaU  described,  417  —  His 
measares  eonsidered,  with  refelence 
to  the  criminal  abuse  of  his  autho- 
rity, 418, 419— The  conduct  of  the 
aimy  in  conseipienoe  of  his  oppres- 
sion, described  and  censured,  ^M 
—His  appeal  to  Lord  Minto,  411— 
His  intentions  respeothig  the  native 
troops  connderea,  4f5— His  tyran- 
nical conduct  towards  other  omcets, 
4V6— Remarkable  incident,  indica- 
tire  of  his  views,  4f9— Just  reflec- 
tions on  the'  conseqnences  of  these 
ontrageons  proceedings,  4SO*«<;on- 
clodinr  remarks  on  hU  adttiinistra- 
tiou,  439. 

BaUey,  Mr.,  His  trial  in  India  Ibr 
per|ury,  as  connected  with  Sir 
Georffe'  iBariow's  administration, 
considered,  ISl-^ingnlar  doctrine 
held  by  the  Ghiof  Justice  on  that 
occasio^,  125. 

Bartholomew,  St.,  Remarks  on  the 
massacre  of,  3C0— The  conduct  of 
the  pope  on  that  occasion,  ibid. 

Bathurst,  Eari,  extract  from  his  speech 
on  movlnr  ^  thanks  of  the  House 
to  the  Marqnis  of  WeQington  for 
the  victories  of  the  Pyrenees,  477. 

bathurst,  Mr.  B.,  remarks  on  the  Bill 
brought  in  by  him  for  the  relief  of 
Clergymen,  against  the  prosecu- 
tioits  of  non-residence,  499^ 

Beggars,  Observations  on' their  fre- 
quency in  London,  and-on  the  prac- 

.  ticabiuty  of  tfatir  extirpation,  18. 

Bell,  Dr.,  his  system  of  instniction 


considered,  170  —  Interesting  de« 
scription  of  that  system,  <n  the 
mooe  of  teaching,  iic,  176— Objee- 
tions  to  its  general  introduction  in 
schoob  answered,  178*- Books  re- 

.    coannended  in  elocidation.of  it,l79. 

B)tenet,  Mr.,  extract  from  his  Speech 
on  the  Army  estimates,  478. 

Benson,  Mr.,  his  speech  at  the  dinner 
given  at  Liverpool  In  compliment  to 
Mr.  Canning,  197, 203. 

Berlin,  city  of  described,  17— Its 
walls  and  gates,  19— Its  arsenal, 
20. 

Bernard,  Lord,  extract  from  his 
Speech  on  roovmg  the  Address,  on 
2.Sd  January,  1810,478. 

Bible,  the .  dangerous  tendency  of  a 
general  circulation  of,  without  an 
accompanymg  interpretation,  con- 
sidered, 528— Remarks  on  the  one 
now  publishing  in  numbers,  b^  Ihr 
Society  for  promoting  Chnstia* 
Knowledge,  533« 

Bible  Society,  the  evil  coDseqttCBees 
to  be  i^prehcDded  ihnn  thai  iasti- 
totion,  considered,  27.  Remarks 
on  a  recent  Tract  pnblished  against 
the  support  and  asconragement  of 
it,  ibid  —  Seriois,  hot  unfimded, 
charge4f  the  Bible  Stodety  mguuit 
its  opposers,  28,  19  —  Its  great- 
activity  in  HainpiUrt,  2%  9f>-^ 
Qaestions  and  reasons  ^ted  and 
proposed  to  its  memben,  JO,  31— 
The  dangerous  consaquaices  to  be 
•pprehemied  from  Its  encourage- 
ment, reconsidered,  105— The  ReT. 
Mr.  Norri^  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Freshfieid  on  the  snijiect,  eon-  - 
aldered,  id7.  The  manner  of  tiie 
Society's  distribntion  nf  the  BlUe 
shewiKto  have  a  very  bad  tendency, 
3e8-^R.emarkabIe  instaaces  of  that 
tendeli^y,  '841  —* General  remarks' 
~  on  the  members  of  the^ociety,d43; 

Bishops,  the  mode  of  dectiagthenin 
the  primitive  ages^'^f  the  cfanrtii, 
279. 

Bhicher,  Marshal,  ntteodote  ofttmnaid 
Beftoadotte,460. 

B<>hfenirans,  ik'At  p^Aeratimiis  Htfe- 
ties,  299. 

Boles,  Mi^,  'his  j^taeentlMi  by  Sir 
George  Bark^^JOa. 

Boston  OttMtte,  ito  Edit*i^  teamii* 
on  Mr.  MadiSon%  estpos6  vetpeM- 
ing  Canada,  161. 

BosviAe,  «ie  Biographer,  'ten«k# 
on,  3. 
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irestoration  by   ^e  Allied  powers 
iosisted  on,  140. 

Brady,  Mr.,  remarks  on  his  Clayis 
Calendaria,  and  the  piracy  com« 
milted  on  it,  75. 

Brand,  Mr.  Extract  from  his  Speech 
in  the  debate  on  the  Address^  on 
ead  January,  1810,  478. 

British  Colonies  In  North  America, 
their  adetjuacy  to  snpply  the  West 
India  Islands  independently  of  the 
United  Stales  shewn,  565!.— The 
necessity  for  settling  a  new  boundary 
between  tltem  and  the  United 
States,  considered,  ibid,  564. 

British  seamen,  their  chaUcter  coo- 
sidered,  655,  (56. 

Brown,  Thomas,  jnnr.,  his  intercept' 
ed  letters,  or  the  two-penny  post 
Bag,  &c.  considered,  with  a  eon- 

\  jectnre  as  to  the  real  aathor,  "^ee— 
Extract  by  way  of  specimen,  267. 

Buchan,  Mr.,  the  secretary  of  Sir 
George  Barlow,  his  mission  to 
England,  and  the  calumny  of  whieh 
he  was  the  author,  consideied.  563. 

Buonaparte,  his  extensive  system  of 
espionage  ronsidered,  llS  —  The 
propriety  of  optBing  a  negotia- 
tion with  hin  coB>idered,  14l9l4d 
Ko  perraaaent  peace  to  be  expect- 
ed with  him,  143,145— The  omly 
terms  on  which  peace  with  him  tan 
he  made  with  any  prospect  of 
Secnrity,  146  —  His  dethroneoKOt 
and  disgrace  coMidered,SD4  ihtua 
to  be  the  resnlt  of  his  owir  Mty^ 
408  to  41 1  —Ode  tohia^coaskUredy 
with  extracts  and  hints  reivcctiifg: 
the  amthe%  441  t»  444— HK  last 
procbimatioB,  48»— The  mily  •f 
tfa«  Alhea  towards  ht»  ctnsaiH^ 
549 — His  eondact  In  »  nuUtacy 
point  of  view  dnriag  the  two  ia^ 
caa^migns  roDsiderec^  570— Hia 
^iattanNy  hrhavionx  after  h»  abdiea> 
tsoo,  571  —  The  coaduct  of  tbe 
Allies  towards  him  with  regasd  to 
bis  pensions,  &c.  reprohatcti*  ihid*-^ 
The  attachment  of  the  troops  tm 
bim  in  France,  remarked  e»,  5(r& 

Bttonaparte  a  |»ocbi,  deserihed^  vtth 
extracts,  444. 

Borclett,Sir  FraBcb,his  Sj^aocbon  Ifte 
ni<»tioB  for  Thanks  to  Lord  WelIiBf-> 
ton  for  the  victosy  «f  Salaaoaca^ 
478. 

Bjroo.  Irord,  his  tides  caBed  **  'Hie 
Bnde  of  Ahjdos^  and  "^The 
Coniir,"  cootideredyfOd—Rcaark* 


on  his  Dedications,  ibid  —  His 
satirical  attack  on  Lord  HoUand, 
HO,  211— On  the  Earl  of  Carh'sle, 
with  a  remarkable  instance  of  incon- 
sistency, 211— His  praises  of  Mr. 
Tliomai^  Moore,  and  iiis  opinion  of 
that  gentleman's  principles  con* 
sidcred,  «13  to  -,;16,  «19  — Hit 
attack  on  Mr.  Walter  Scott  and  his 
boukseller,  fl7,  ti^  —  On  Mr. 
Brougham  and  the  Edinbureh 
Review,  t'18 —  Corions  passage  in 
which  the  critics  are  a^i»aite<i,  ^9 
-^Fu:  ther  remarks  on  bis  inconsis* 
tency,  tSO-^Hin  aftVcted  indifier« 
once  as  to  (he  public  receptioapf 
his  labours,  221— The  characters^ 
&c.  of  the  Bride  of  Abydos  describ* 
ed,  with  extracts,  24^  —  Horrid 
descriptions  f|uoted,  &c.  t^S4 
Unnatural  descriptioB  instanced, 
2x9— His  profesttfons  towards  the 
lair  sex  cott^idered,  290— 4  deserip* 
tion  of  the  setting  snn,  with  a  re- 
mark DB  the  dcttth  of  Socrates,  231 
—The  dcnoaenent  of  theUst  poem 
considered,  with  rennrks  en  the 
meriU  of  both,  234-^  His  lesser 
poems  considcTcd,  with  a  souada- 
onsrefleetumoDaa  exalted  pcitcMi- 
Iage«  23fr— Extpaovdttaiy  mtapb 

'9M9  re- 
Loffddi^aMihmper^ 
livmaaeea,  SSC 
€AB1N£T»  rcvjaritf  eo  «  nportcd 

»dkisMiAthe»47. 
ClBUefafty  Mr.  ovttaet  li<aBi  bis  sftfetb 
•Btke  seton4ie«dl^(«riiielllU- 
tia  BO,  48SI— <ha  #ie  sotiov  te 
nmztijf  a»  aooii^  te  LvdWel* 

Orf^naistiet  i  iiiawitfiw^'itiMadbBMy 
intMro^M. 

drteetbedl^  tl.:&— Sbewa  t*  be  as 
o^jpct  if  ar^oisilfim  %»  ttieAve- 
licauacBveeBUbeatyiliiL— Thepiac- 
ttcabfiSly  of  defiendbig  Ae  lower 
pjvvince  ^pubast  tftt  AactioHn^ 
shewn.  iG^ta  i<€^ 

Ckondia^  pilot^  cniiosa  mc— nt  $€ 
oae,255L 

Cuming^  Mr.  b»  vtdt  t»  literpaal^ 
and  the  disiMr  ma  tfmt  occasioa 
described,  witb  the  ipeecbe»,taait% 
be.  iSfi^Ketntfaed  lo  tbeovertarea 
froa  Eifarth,  4ai-^ift  speech  at 
the  meetnii;  ef  the  Pitt  Qth  at 
Linipool;  59ft— At  m  disnar  g;iv«»/ 


i»gc^  zjg— cjwwu  imm  ij  ^ 
OA  a  doe,  935— Ptotuag  adv 
hisLsFtbk]p»  tS^  jMtaara 
Marks  OB  hi»  Letddap  and  h 
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him  there  bj  hit  constitaeDts, 
609. 

Canons,  tome  account  of  the  sangni- 
aary  ones  framed  by  the  Popes 
against  the  Protestants,  289  to  291. 

Cartba:-tniao8,  remdrks  on  their  com- 
mercial evinencey  115. 

Castlereagh,  lord,  his  condoct  and 
motives  as  connected  with  the 
Catholic  claims,  animadverted  on 

«  by  Dr.  Dromsoole,  65. 

Catbcart,  lord,  his  treatment  of  Mr. 
Semple  at  the  head-quarters  of  tbe 
allies,  considered,  22. 

Catholic,  the  term  eonally  applicable 
to  Protestant!  as  PapisU,  ^57. 

Catholic  Board  in  Irehind — Its  cha- 
racter described,  witli  a  reroarfcahic 
instance  of  shuffling  by  them,  244 
— ^His  approbation  of  Dr.  Drom- 
goole's  speech,  245— Tlieir  practice 
as  to  the  publication  oif  their 
preacher,  541. 

CathoUc  Supremacy,  jost  observa- 
tions on, 24U.    , 

Canlincourt,  his  infamous  character 
commented  on,  148— ^Tbe  degrada- 
tion of  associating  with  such  a  man 
in  any  negotiation,  strongly  urged, 
ibid — His  attempt  to  vindicate  liis 
innocence  of  the  murder  of  the 
DucDEnghien,557. 

Celibacy,  its  introduction  among  the 
EngUsb  ckr^,  247— Curious  anec- 
dote  attending  that  event,  ibid- 
Remarkable  .  piece  of  casuistry 
among  the  Papists  respecting  it, 
ibid. 

Chancellor,  the,  his  speedt  at  the 
recent  Pitt  diuner,  578. 

Churchmen,  tlicir  union  with  dissen* 
ters,  schismatics,  &c.  for  teligions 
purposes,  shejvn  to  be  unnatoral 
and  dangerous,  106. 

Clare,  lord,  his  opinion  on  popish 
claims,  346. 

Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
vindication  of  them  considered  as 
abody,43— llie  persecutions  and 
vexations  under  which  they  labour, 
from  suits  commenced  ajg;ainst  them 
nuder  the  act  for  non-residence,  490. 

Clericns.  his  letter  containing  remarks 
on  Mr.  Madison's  message  to  con- 
gress, 159, 164. 

C<^kle,  Mrs.  her  poem  called  national 
triumph  considered,  with  extracts, 
553— Extract  descriptive  of  the 
character  of  Buonaparte,  of  the 
•Aiseries  occasioned  by  his  tyranny, 


55S,  554, 556—Animated  addresses 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  King  of 
Prussia,  Dnke  of  WeUiagton,  aad 
Louis  the  Eigliteenth,  559  to  561. 

Concentric  ^iefy,  the  different 
speeches  made  at  their  recent  meet- 
ing, with  the  remarks  on  the  awk- 
ward situation  in  which  the  late 
victories  of  the  allies  have  placed 
certain  pretended  patriots,  87. 

Congress,  American,  the  different  par- 
ties composing  it,  described,  668. 

Constitution,  tiie  new  one  in  France 
considered,  415. 

Convocation,  its  resumption  stroogly^ 
tecommended,  361. 

Country  Vicar,  his  address  on-  her 
subject  of  introducing  Dr.  Be]r» 
system  of  education,  169. 

Cowley,  Mrs.  a  collection  of  the 
works,  considered,  134— Some  ac- 
count of  her  life,  135 — Extraordi- 
nary incident  described,  ibid^-Enn- 
ineration  of  her  dramatic  produc- 
tions, ibid— Her  talents  described, 
156 -Her  abilities  as  a  poet  con- 
sidered, 187— Remarks  on  the  mt- 
ritof  her  works,  138. 

Crethana  Cardinal  de,  curions  anec- 
dote of,  247. 

Crown,  the  ecclesiastical  sapi^Bacy 
of,  proved  to  be  tbe  common  mw  M 
England,  237.  \ 

Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  remarks  <m 
his  personal  character,  with  sobm 
curious  anecdotes  of  him,  460*- 
The  conduct  of  the  Prince  Regent 
of  England,  in  iris  mode  of  address- 
ing him,  considered,  461. 

DANISH  Fleet,  its  seicnre  by  the 
British  government  considered,  454. 

D4rblay,  Madame,  her  novel  called 
*<  the  Wanderer ;  or  Female  Diffi- 
culties," considered,  347  —  Quota- 
tion from  her  dedication,  S47— Her 
definition  of  a  novel,  546— Charac- 

.  ters  of  the  piece  considered,  and 
their  defects  pointed  ont,  349  to 
352  —  Circtmnstance  attending  the 
work,  noticed,  353. 

Daobeny,  Rev.  Mr.  the  substance  of 
his  discourse  delivered  at  the  abbey 
church  in  Bath,  giving  a  Chnrcii- 
man's  reasons  for  declining  a  con* 
nection  with  the  bible  society,  521 
—His  remarks  on  man,  522— Im- 
portant consideration  recommended 
by  him  to  the  Jittention  of  the 
reader,  523  -  His  vmdication  of 
those  churchmea  who  bare  been 
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RttacVed  by  the  members  of  the 
Bible  Society,  325— Farther  con- 
titleration  of  his  objections  to  a 
fenfral  distribntion  of  the  bible, 
with  reiijari(8  on  the  too  freqnent 
perversion  of  the  tenrt  "  Dniiy," 
in  its  religions  acceptation,  5^8, 529 
.—His  remarks  on  the  danver  of  a 
connection  t>ef ween  chnrchmen  and 
dissenters.  5S0— His  answer  to  one 
•f  the  ar^itntents  of  the  bible 
society,  5.11  His  reference  to  the 
national  institution,  and  the  bible 
now  pnblishmf^  in  nnmhers  by  the 
society  for  proinotiog  christian  re- 
ligtOH,  533. 
JDean.  list  of  fnrther  snbscriptions 
toward*  the  endowment  of  a  chapel 
in  the  forest  of,  ?r7. 
P'£n:;hien,  dnkc,  bin  marder,  and  the 
recent  attempt  of  Canlinconrt  to 
vindicate  his  innocence  relative 
thereto,  connidered,  557. 
Denmark,  remarks  on  the  late  king  of, 

455. 
Dialoinie,  singular   one    between  a 

Calvinist  and  a  Deist,  486. 
DoDoagbmore,  Lord,  His  correspon- 
dence with  the  Catholic    Board, 
considered,  85  —  His  remarks  on 
Dr.  Dromgoole's  speech,  ibi^.  86. 
Doveton,  Colonel,  his   acquittal  by 
a  court  martial  instituted  aj^ainst 
'him  by  Lord  Mtnto  on  India,  and 
his  sntMeifoent  ill  treatment,  437. 
Dotiglas,  Lad^,  a  vindication  of  her 
conduct  during  her  intercourse  with 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  &c,  268^ 
Remarks  rsspecting    the    anthor, 
f  69  —  Specimens  of  the   writer's 
talents,  W^o,  jB7t. 
Dramatic  writing,  the    present  low 
state  off  considered  and  accounted 
for,  136. 

— — genius  of  the  British  nation 

vindicated,  Sf  8. 
Dromgoole,  l)r.  bis  speech  delivered 
at  die  Roman  Catholic  board,  on 
the  8th  of  December,  1813,  as 
reported  in  the  Dublin  Evening 
post,  considered,  52— -The  reso- 
lution proposed  by  htm,  and  after- 
wards pa^ed,  witti  hit  remarks  on 
it,  54-«-On  Mr.  Orattan,  58^  On 
the  present  Catholic  oath  of  alle- 
giance, 59— On  the  various  other 
oaths  proposed  hgr  Mr.  Cannlna,  61 
«— The  oath  for  a  priest  particularly 
eonshlered  by  his,  with  his  ol^- 
^oos,  most  important  to  ha  consi- 
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dered  hjf  every  protestatit,  Ibid,  to 
63  —  His  animadversions  on  lord 


Castlereagb's  views,  as  connected 
witli  Catholic  emancipation,  6)  to 
65— terief  but  excellent  romraen. 
tary  on  the  doctor^  speech,  67  to 
73— Another  speech  delivered  by 
him  on  the  «4ih  December,  con- 
sidered, 74  —  His  resolution  and 
speech  fnrther  considered,  79,  83?, 
to  85  —  Its  consideration  resumed, 
with  some  questions  for  his  con- 
sideration, 148  —  Further  consi- 
dered,  ?38,  «45,  278, 994—295,  «97 
—  Humorous  lines  on  him,  536* 

Dry  rot  in  ships  remarked  on,  393. 

EAST  India  Company,  bow  their 
shipping  has  been  generally  snp* 
plied,  359  —  Their  inducement  to 
encourage  ship*bnilding  in  India 
describiKl,  606. 

Ecfible  birds  nests,  their  importance 
snggested  to  the  adventurers  of 
London,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  on 
the  opening  of  the  India  trade,  118.     y 

Edinburgh  reviewers,  their  political  ^ 
sagacity  displayed,  44— Their  re- 
marks  on  the  state  of  Portngal, 
and  their  partiality  to  France  con- 
sidered, ibid  —  Remarks  on  their 
jasti6cation  of  the  conduct  of  France 
in  Spain,  45— Their  observations  on 
Russia,  46  —  Remarkable  instfui»ca 
of  their  predictive  powers  in  their 
remarks  on  Germany,  49— Their 
contest  with  Mr.  Sonthey,  and  their 
opinion  on  the  contest  between 
Spain  and  France,  400  to  406. 

Elective  Franchise,  the  necessity  for 
divesting  the  Irish  papists  of  it, 
asserted,  1'.^. 

^l^Sy*  an  afiecting  one,  ^Od. 

Ely,  Bishop  of,  his  cfaarjie  delivered. 
to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  at  a 
visitation  in  1813,  344— His  recom- 
mendation of  the  national  Society, 
ibid. 

Emancipation,  the  only  sense  in  which 
it  can  properly  be  applied  to  tbt 
Irish  papists,  S44. 

Emperors,  their  supremacv  in  the 
chopch  in  the  early  a|(es  shewn,  f»t, 

England,  the  proper  line  of  conduce 
to  be  parsoed  by  her  with  respect 
to  the  Bourbon  fiunily,  considered, 
5174,  «75. 

Erskine,  Lord,  instance  of  his  agi* 
lity, «, 

EiUblished  church,  its  present  danger 
from  the  encroachments  of  papists/ 
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fJip^rntrfMTt.  &<».  pointed  out, —  112 
Two  UiicripUuus ot  (iti^ous  loidiiig 
to  increase  iu  fUng^r,  described, 
'      «4I. 

Europe,  a  view  of  t)|e  political  state 
of,  after  the  battie  of  Le'pMc,  64?. 

Kurope  liberated,  a  poem,  90. 

FAITH  and  Woik8,  the  oeceaiity  for 
tUeir  umon,  conbideced,  st^d. 

Fanatics,  exlrewoty  daoferous  to  tbe  ^ 
established  okiinJk),  ^41. 

Fanchet,  cititen,  \m  observatioiis  on 
the  Ameriean  novemmentv  184. 

Fearnall,  Mr«,  surveyor  for  the  trans- 
port road^  his  evidence  before  a 
Committee  of  the  Hoaso  of  Com-' 
nons  on  the  durability  of  trans^ 
portis  £08. 

Fraeral  party  in  Aanerica,  their  pre- 
tended friendship  towards  Cireat 
Britain,  founded  on  motives  of 
interest  only,  688  «*Tfie  seriotis 
coDse<|nences  to  be  expected  in  the 
event  of  their  coming  into  power, 
and  e^tine  a  peace  with  GtetX 
Britain,  683-*'£he  loss  of  the  re- 
maining British  provinces  in  North 
America  to  be  apprehended  from 
iachan6went,^85. 

Fsfdinand,  King  of  Spain,  liiscoodnct 
since  bis  restoration,  and  hit  ingrati- 
tude tiowarda  England  remarked 
•o,  5f  4. 

Fsrrers  Mitfor,  hiA  Tale  called  **  The 
Victim  of  Intolerance  ;  or,  the 
jHotmit  of  KiUamev,"  considctvd, 
440--IU  ohjeet.  ibid. 

Finlay,^  Comutellor,  remarks  on  an 
oration  by  him  at  one  of  theGatbo- 
lic  meetiTifS,  H6. 

Finnerty,  Mr.,  hi^  visit  to  ibe  popish 
committee  at  DubUa  noticed,  1(50. 

Ftt2gerald,  Freatoa,  hi*  poem  called 
**  Spain  neHvere d^**  and  otiier 
poems,  emisidered,  withr  various 
fnterebtinf  ox^racts,  S6  to  40<«- 
Bcantiful  eitract  on  the  Lanthom 
Fly,  39. 

FMnce,  the  spirit  of  loyalty  evinced 

in  the  southern  provinces  of,  con- 

'  rfdered«  f79-^ConjeotQre  as  to  the 

pfobable  eondoct  of  the  people  of. 

^  lir?.— Remarks  on  the  propriety  or 
Englknd'^B  interference  on  bel.alf  of 
the  'egitimatie  SoveveigD  of,  2T4, 
276^ArgnmeDts  tending  to  shew 
that  she  oaght  to  be  satisfied  with 
her  ancient  fimits,  5'jO— Remariu 
'  ori  H«e  di!tpo«ttion  of  the  roUitar^ 
^dn  of  her  poj^atioo,  551,  bUt. 


Francis,  Sir  F.,  blsletttr  to  Eari  Grey 
coiuidered,  447  «—  His  assertion 
respecting  a  standing  army,  448— 
His  remark  on  the  surrender  of 
Norway  to  Sweden,  449  457  — 
()n  the  object  of  the  war  of  1793, 
with  a  refuution,  449,  450  —  His 
gross  representation  respecting  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  452  ;  and  the  re- 
newed war,  453  —  His  coosnre  of 
the  British  govemmo'it  for  the 
seienre  of  the  Danish  fleet,  454.— 
Uis  abuse  of  the  late  King  of 
Sweden,  455— His  opinion  on  the 
dethronement  of  that  prince,  shew- 
ing strongly  his  political  principles, 
456— Strong  ar^ment  addressed  to 
him,  458  -^  His  remarks  ou  the 
Crown  Prince,  with  some  corions 
anecdotes  of  him,459— Condading 
observations  on  his  letter,  462» 

Fceshfieldy  Mr.,  his  controversy  with 
theRev.Mr.Norrison,on  the  saiiiect 
,of  the  Bible  Society,  107— His  com- 
duct  and  proceedings  described, 
til— His  description  of  the  motive 
which  induced  him  to  enter  into  thia 
controversy.  355*^  His  ignocance 
of  the  s«i]|iect  evinced,  ibid  — 
Seaaonable  admonition  to,  387. 

GLADSTONE,  Mr.,  his  speech  at  a 
recent  dinner  at  Liverpool,  ^ii^en  in 
compliment  to  Mr.  Canniniis,  SOO. 

Goddard,  Dr.,  a  .Sermon  preached  hf 
him  in  Lamhetli  Cha|^  at  iho  ooa* 
secration  of  the  BiMaop  of  Londoa, 
considered,  3M— The  subjects  dia- 
cos^,  cttiuneoiliHl^ibi^-oEiclracts 
from  the  Sennon^  334  to  369— ^f 
opinion  on  hornon  ioterpositioa  in 
religions  matters,  355  —  Uia  cos* 
aideiation  of  the  i|«ottoA«  arising 
ont  of  that  philosopbical  prsde  too 
frequent  in  the  present  age.  358*** 
Hi*  remarks  on  the  neecsaity  tot 
regularly  ordained  ministers,  35^— 
CmM^udii^  passage  of  his  tliiconrae, 
369. 

Gospel,  th«  scheme  of  aalvnftbn  Wf 
folded  therein,  contidored^  68a  l9 
691. 

Ck)vemment  pmtj  in  Aoscricn,  tke 
expedienov  of  Great  Britan  wmk" 
ingpeacew&th  ilicns,  t&a» witk  the 
Federalist,  in  tha  evmBft  o£  T 
ooming  into  p  amen,  683i,68i» 

Glutton,  Mr.,  ma  cffrnupmiiiaoe 
the  Catfiolic  Board  lamitlsr^^ 
Aaexprem afomni  al Im ikgim  os 
IkeOnbolicr 
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Crreat  Britain,  bcr  conduct  towards 
certain  persons  acciued  of  treason, 
in  figjiitini;  for  the  United  States 
against  their  native  country  Justified 
at  considerable  length,  159  to  164— 
The  defective  state  oi  her  colonial 
policy  considered,  561  • 

Gl-eaX  Bfil^jun,  her  right  to  impresshjur 
own  seamen  from  on  board  Ameri- 
can  vessek,  vindicated,  630  to  664 
—The  true  cause  of  her  iadepen* 
dence,  66ft. 

Gregory,  VII*  his  assumption  of  the 
supremacy,  284>-Excommuuicates 
the  Eniperor,  285  —  Is  canonised, 
288  —  Sanguinary  and  intolerant 
canons  franked  by  him  anil  his  sue* 
cessors,  289  to  291 . 

HABITANS,  or  French  Canadians, 
interesting  description  of  their 
character,  258. 

Hall,  Mr.,  his  speech*  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Leeds  Pitt  Club,  592. 

Hamburgh,  reflections  on  its  preseqt 
'  state,  ficc.  Id— Curious  anecdote  of 
a  Broker  tliere,  16. 

Hardy,  Mr.,  reiH>rder  of  Leeds,  his 
speech  at  the  Isi^  Pitt  Dinner, 
580. 

Harrison,  Mr.,  his  speech  befoce  the 
select  Committee  of  th«  How^  ot 
Commons  oa  East  India  built  ship- 
ping, 493. 

Heligoland,  Island  of,  with  its  inbabi* 
tants  described,  ll. 

Henry  V\}\^  the  first  cause  of  his 
rupture  with  the  Pope,  ^jgk, 

Henry  IV.',  of  Francei  liis  excom* 
mnnication  and  snbse(|uent  murder, 
3(H,  302\ 

Hitchiener,  Mr.,  his  Romance  cajjed 
«  'tht  Towers  of  Raven^wold,  or 
■Days  of-  Ironside,"  considered,  271. 

IJoi;ac9,  his  Excursion  to  DubUn»  a 
popi%546* 

Hp^tality,  Angular  inst^i^ce  of|  11. 

I4^8iW  John  and  Jjerome,  of  Prague, 
^^^  execafeioA  by  biviiuig,  as  here- 
tJ^S29... 

IMPROMTU  on,  the  victory  gained 
ii^  Mtiph  Nocth  America,  by  300 
Canadians  o.ver  near  8Q0O  4>meri- 

c^Msioa. 

India,  in  what  respect  it  diJBTersfrom 
oHMOr  BriMi  CoWaies^  386. 

.India  ■tepipg  Bill,  olMiervations  ex- 
tcafit#c|  from,  thtt  Morning  Post 
VfOm^V^t  ontllitt  impolitic  mea* 
tare,  695  — The  nfiaoos  conse- 
%MDWfr«£itla  Ttfioiit^xaMset of 


individuals  in  t&is  country,  depict  * 
ed,  698— Afiecting  (potation  from 
the  appeal  of  the^  journeymen  ship- 
wrights and  others  against  the  mea- 
sures, 702. 

India-built  ships,  the  first  attempt 
towards  their  employment  in  the 
trade  to  this  countiy,  382-«Gronnd 
on  which  their  introduction  is  rccom* 
mended,  385— Its  iniurious  effect- 
not  confined  to  the  building  on  ths 
Thames,  387 — Principal  argumeute 
in  their  fiivour,  388  389<— Mr.  Harris 
son'zt  speech  before  a  Committee  o- 
the  House  of  Commons  on  theC 
subject  of,  493. 

Innis,  Col.,  his  conduct  in  India  under 
Sir  George  Barlow's  Administration 
considered,  426  to  '428. 

Inc^uisition,  remarks  on  its  introduc- 
tion into  Spain  and  abolition  there, 
38.. 

Irish  Papists,  their  determination  to- 
subvert  the  established  religion  and 
constitution  of  these  kingdoms  fully 
disclosed,  61  to  63|  74— Their  n% 
remitted  endeavours  to  overturn 
the  protestant  churchy  considered^ 
149. 

Irish  Massacre,  Remarks  on  the,  301. 

J£FF£RSON>Mr.  his  views  andmeai. 
sures,  and  those  of  his  associates  ui 
America,  considered,  674^ 

Jerome,  of  Prague.    See  Huss* 

Jesus  Christ,  an  interesting  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  Pilate,  Jndas, 
and  Peter  towards  him  before  his 
crucifixion,  313  to  327. 

Journeymen  shipwri|^ts,  quotation 
from  their  appeal  against  tha  India- 
shipping  Bill,  702.   • 

Judas,  -  his  treachery  towards  •  his 
master  considerec^  3l4f  396. 

Judge  Advocate,  ui\iuat  and  difr- 
honourahileintarferepce  of  the,  after 
the  trials  of  certain  ofilcers  direct- 
M  by  Lord  Minjto  in  India^  436. 

KEAN,  B|r«,  compliment  to  his  talents 
as  an  actor,  329»  469* 

Kemble,  his  merits  as  an  actor  con- 
sidered, 469. 

King's  Yards,  the  notion  that  shipt  of 
war  are  built  in  them  chei^per  thaa 
in  the  prirate  yards  shewn  to  be  Uh 
founded,  395. 

Kyne,  Mr,  his  |H)cm  called  ^<  H«nry 
and  Mary.;  Or,  the  Soldies's  rt- 
turn,"  704. 

LABOURING  classes,  their  impott- 

^    ancc  ui  the  state,  cousideredi  701. 
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Lambert,  Mr.,  Ins   tmvrN    tlirongh  Liverpool,  Lord, hit tptecfa  in  svpport 


Canada  and  the  United  Sbtes  of 
America,  considered.  251— Sotgcct 
of  the  work  descrioed,  ibid-* Hit 
conduct  in  a  particular  instance 
censured,  S54— His  description  of 


of  the  Prince  Regent's  message  to 
the  parliament,  recommeadioe  a 
grant  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the 
patriotic  Russians,  pommttded, 
649. 


Cii<pt  Diamond  at  Qoebec,  256-~Of  Liverpool,  description  of  the  variona 


the  different  British  settlers  in 
Canada,  257 — His  assertion  resueCt- 
Ing  the  Komlsh  religion,  ana  his 
opinions  on  the  Catholic  claims,  con* 
sidered  and  refuted,  259  to  264. 
Lancaster,  Joseph,  curious  anecdote  of, 
when  in  Ireland,  51 


illnniinations  during  tlie  late  pnfolic 
rejoicings,  89  to  98  —  Beantifiil 
transparency  described,  93  — Mr. 
Cannmg's  speech  on  the  recent  com- 
memoration of  Mr,  Pitt* 8  bir6»-d*y 
there,  599— On  m  dinner  given  to 
him  there  in  Janoary  last,  609. 


lAWson,  Mr.,  the  Pitt  scholar,  collec-  Locke,  Mr.,  his  opinion  on  toleration, 
tion  of  his  public  exercises,  6t$, 

Lawyer,  appropriate  epitaph  on  one, 
40. 

Leeds,  the  commemoration  of  the 
birth-day  of  Mr.  Pitt  there,  describ- 
ed, 59f. 

Legal  proceedings,  the  favorable  dis- 

'  position  of  the  Britbh  constitution 
towards  their  publicity  noticed, 
1«1. 

Leipsic,  tlie  vast  importance  of  the 


287. 

London  clergy,  the  presentation  by 
them,  relative  to  the  suits  com- 
menced under  the  Act  against 
Clergymen  for  non-residence,  490. 

Louis  XVIII.  his  choice  for  bif 
Minister  of  Mons.  Talleyrand,  con- 
sidered, 575; 

Lndan  Buonaparte,  remarks  on  his 
in  and  near  Worcester, 


reception 

battle  fought  there,  to  the  cirilised  Luther,  his  escape  from  being  burnt 
world,  548.  as  a  heretic,  to  what  ascribed,  S99. 

Letter  from  a  Protestant  to  his  bre*  MACKINTOSH,  Sir  J.,  remarks  oi| 


tkren,  67, 
-^— —  to  the  Editor,  79. 

to  Do.  87. 

■■  from  Clericns  Angti< 

the  Catholic  Claims,  147. 

■  to  the  KditOf ,  159. 
to  Do.  164. 

■  on  Dr.  Dromgoole's  speech, 
S78,  S84,  t89,  «97. 

i     ■       to  the  Editor,  400. 

■  to  Do.  406. 

«— ~  from  Sir  P.  Francis,  K.  B.  to 
Lord  Grey,  447. 

— -—  to  the  Editor,  489. 

-—  to  Do.  493. 

•  tram  an  Oxfordshire  Curate, 

on  Calvinism,  647. 

Letters  from  an  Anglo-American, 
containing  an  eKposition  of  the 
policy  of  Che  American  govern- 
ment, 646. 


his  political  life  and  principles,  i 
His  appointment  to  the  recorder- 
ship  of  Bombay,  6  —  Hlr  con- 
nexion with  the  Edinbniigh  Review, 
51. 

Madison,  Mr.,  his  message  to  oongreas 
on  7th  December,  1813,  considered, 
153  to  1 59— Remarks  on  his  message, 
159, 16^— His  arguments  seriously 
and  impassionately  considered,  164 
to  169— The  remarks  of  the  Editor 
of  the  Boston  Oaiette  on  his  ex* 
pos^,  181. 

Madison,  Mr.,  his  message  to  con* 
gress,  recdmmending  the  com* 
mencement  of  hostilities  with  Great 
Britain,  649-«»The  reasoning  of  Ins 
committee  on  the  snbjeet  of  the 
right  Of  Great  BHtnin  to  inpresa 
her  own  seamen  out  of  Americaii 
vessels,  651  to  655. 


Lincohi,    the  see     of,    particnlariy  Maitland,  Mr.,  his  persecution  by  8ir 


entitled  to  the  attention  of  protec- 
tants, f  38. 

^ines  to  hhn  who  knows  them  to  be 
intended  for  him,  305  ^—  On  the 
realisation  of  certain  memorablle 
words  of  the  late  W.  Pitt,  6S0. 

Literary    property,  important   case 

'   connected  with,  75. 

^i^trgy  described,  41. 


George  Barlow,  described,  133. 
Marengo,  remarks  on  the  battle  c^ 

55f . 
Marsh,  Mr.  his  review  c£  Sir  OcMfe 

Barlow^  admiiiistration,cottsidefed, 

with  extracts,  119  to  134-^Mnm. 

ed,  with  variont  extracts,  let.  96S» 

41810  440. 
Mavor,  Mr,  hU  tnMbtlMi  ofAnilBa^ 
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fiigtorical  View  of  tiie  FMlipphie 
Island8,&c.  115— The  merits  efthe 
translation  considered,  119— Pioas 
eoncloding  wish  of  the  translator, 
ibid. 
Melville,  Lord,  his  support  of  the 
endeavours  of  ^e  India  owners  to 
introduce  teak  ships  to  the  trade  of 
this  country,  con^dered,  S8@. 
Merivale,  Mr.  his  ode  on  the  deliver^ 

ance  of  Europe,  446. 
Minto,  Lord,  his  letter  written  in  con- 
seqaence  of  Sir  George  Barlow's 
appeal  to  him  on  the  snbject  of  the 
conduct  of  tbe  anmr  in  Indhi,  and 
of  the  extent  of  military  duty,  4^1 
•  t0  4S»— He  supports  the  anthority 
of  Sir  George  Barlow,    with    re- 
marks on  his  panegjrric  on  the  latter, 
4SS,  43:^— His  appointment   of  a 
,  Cuurt  Martial  for  the  ti  ial  of  certain 
officers,  with  its  sentence,  434r^C)f 


pokition  of  tlie  tendency  and  pro- 
ceedmgs  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Societv ,  &c.  considered,  105 
—His  contest  with  Mr.  Freslifield, 
on  the  subject  of  t\\e  estal)]ishment 
of  auxiliary  Societies,  described,  107 
His  Dedication  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  'M6 — Qnotations  from  his 
tract,  107  to  114 — Just  remarks  on 
the  arguments  advanced  by  the 
supporters  of  the  BibleSociety,with 
a  dchcnjption  of  the  author's  design, 
109 — Minute  and  interesting  detail 
of  the  contents,  and  description  of 
the  method  of  the  author,  J 11— The 
subject  resumed  by  him,  334 — Hit 
refutation  of  various  arguments 
advanced  by  Mr.  Freshfield,  337  to 
342  —His  remarks  on  an  anony* 
nous  address,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Hackney  from  the  Auxiliary  Society, 
ibkl. 


another  composed    in   a   very  re-  Norway,  its  cession  by  Denmark  to  / 
markable  manner,  437.  Sweden,  considered,  457.  / 

lIonopo)ie*»    particularly     theatrical  NovaScotia,   the   memorial   of    thf 


ones^  deprecated,    3«9— Remedy 

snggested,  ibid. 
Moore,  Mr.  Thomas,    his  claims  to 

the  title  of  a  patriot  conferred  on 

him  by  Lord  Byron,   considered, 

213  to  216. 
Morean,  General,    some 

relating  to  him,  f  6. 


committee  of  that  proviuce  to  ty 
Prince  Regent,  praying  tUat  LP 
Americans  may  be  prevep^ed  ^mi 
fishing  in  the  close  sea^n  Brjish 
Amenca,  considered  fcf  an  Aiglo- 
American,  680.  / 
particnlars  Movels,  their  capaj^^^  of  being 
rendered  of  muor  utility,  insisted 


^orris,  Mr.,  his  evidence  before  the      on,  348. 

Committee  of  the  House  of  Com-  OAK  Timber, 

mona  on  East  India  bnilt  shi^s,  606. 
Moscow,  interasting  particnlats  of  the 
'    memorable  retreat  of  the  French 

from  that  city,  25. 
liusgrave.  Sir  Richard,  sonie  excel- 
.    IttU  observations   by  hiqi  on  Pr. 

Dromgoole's  speech,  cons^ered,  240 


^-Excellent  letters  on  th^  same  sub- 
ject, attributed  to  him,  fS. 
NA30BWlUluah>disgra^l  conduct 
oil  connected  with  tiy  government 
.    or  Madras,  364.       / 


to  be  sufficient- 
ly abundany  this  coantry  for 
naval  puriV^>  ^^^f  60<— Account 
of  the  V"'^^  ^^?  ■««<*  »o  the 
King's  ^<^*  "*''  different  years, 
603-J^^^"ce  on  the  snbject  re. 
ferr/f » ^4. 

the  year  1814,  306— To  Mr. 


lifational  Soc^3r  foiy^dncating 
■  >rfl,  1( 


poor,  &c.  considei 

mended,  344. 
Navy,  an  account/ 

•bips  built  for  J 

yards  and  exis 
Neutral  ships, 

respecting  ' 

S8«. 
Nicene  Creedftts  i!onip< 
Jtcratioo' 

181.  ' 


169--Reca 


^^onis, 


-y  B 1,  514  — To  Donna 

I  de    Valle   Zuvala,   515  — 
uimated  one,  517. 

fordshire  curate,  letter  from  one 
on  Calvin  is  tie  presumption,  647. 
PAPISTS,  instance  of  theii*  soaI  in 
making  converto  to  their  faith,  240 
—Their  dangorous  hostility  to  the 
protestant  church,  241— The  lawo 
aflfccfing  them  erroneously  called 
"  penal,"  242. 
foment  Paris,  the  practicability  of  the  Allies 
marching  to  that  city,  considered, 
139. 

ion   and  Parod|r,«  Canadian  one,  S05. 
he  Popes^  pAolini,  their  persecution  by  the  pope, 
considered,  298. 


bl^nictieal  ei-  Peace,  the  preliminary  basoi  of  tba 
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preseut  one  approved,  41 5— Farther 
consideration  of  the,  565. 
Perceval,  Mr.,  extract  from  liis  speech 
on  moving  for  a  grant  of  ^980,000, 
to  enable  his  Majesty  to  take  no,(H)0 
Portuguese  troops  into  British  p<^, 
482. 
Peter,   new     interpretation    of    bis 

denial  of  Christ,  3l4. 
Philippine  Islands,  Zaniga's  view  of 
thenj,  considered,ll5— Their  proba- 
ble importance    at    some    future 
period  to  British  merchants,  in  a 
commercial  view,  117. 
Phoenician,  remarks    on   their  com- 
mercial greatness,  1 15. 
Picton,  Gen.,  his  able    and   gallant 
conduct  in  the  battle  of  Vittoria, 
39. 
Pilate,  his  conduct  towards  Jesus,  con- 
sidered at  considerable  length,  3i4, 
317to3i:6. 
Pitt,  Mr.,  the  prevalence  of  his  princi- 
ples fully  den^onstrated  in  the  late 
happy  event «(,  415— Lines  on  hini, 
46S — Further  remarks  On  the  recent 
glorious  triumph  of  his  principles, 
566,  576— His  prediction  fulfilled, 
i67-^Tbe   late-commemoratibn  of' 
ha  bkth-day  at  Merchant  Taylors* 
Hill,  desciibed,  575— Songs  written, 
for   that  otcasion,    581  to  591— » 
Proccfdings  at  Leeds  thereon.  591 
—At  Iiverpoo\  599. 
Pitt  scholarship,  ctllectiontof  the  pab. 
lie  exer^ses  of  tht  successful  candl 
date  for  t|ie,  625  to  647. 
Pittite,  lette^  from  one,  at  Liverpool 

87. 
Poetj  Ode  to  ^ne,  303. 
Poetical  scepUc,  inscription  on  flie 

monument  o^  one,  304. 
Poor,  general  education  of,  defcwled 
against  the  various  objections  ^Hich 
have  been  made  to  It.  170  to  175. 
Popes,  the  origin  of  their  supremacy 
in  this  country,  247^^Unsuc€essAil 
attempt  to  obtain  it,  cooaidared^ 
iao. 
Popish  claims,  three  prevalent  errors 

In  the  discussion  of.  exposed^  i3X> 
Popish  Priests  and  Bishops,  the  oath 
which  they  are  obliged  to  take,  S9f , 
S93— The  elevation  of  the  latter  to 
tiie<;ardinalate  by  the  pope,  witlia 
description  of  their  duties  and 
privtl^es,  543. 
Person,  Professor,  remarkable  anecf 

dote  of  him,  and  Mr.  Tooke,  3. 
JPceiidcnt>«  renwdu  on  Jhi^  di0sre»t 


ones  in  America  stoo^  h^rhtdeptB* 
dencc  was  estabUib4H|*.669« 

prince  Kegcnt,  lu«  coaduet  during  the 
late  transactions,  preceding  the 
downfall  of  Buonaparte,  jippfaUided, 
412.   • 

Private  yards  for  shipi>bniidiof,  their 
^eat  national  importance  imiarked 
on,  3B0,  58!^— Qreat  pro|>Qrtion  of 
tbepresent  navy  built  by  tbcm,  391 
—The  nature  of  their  agreement 
with,  the  Navy  Board  ft>r  bnildiof 
King's  ships,  andj^  the  fl»pemten« 
dance  on  Uiose  ocfiasioM,  described, 
392- Their  timber  very  superior. 
393. 

Protestant  Church,  its  origin  shewn  to 
be  as  ancient  as  that  of  theiCfaurch 
of  Rome^  148,  247. 

^rotestanU)  aa  appeal  to  them  on 
behalf  of  the  esUblished  Cbw^. 

r  82,86,^40* 

f  russia^  the  condMOt  of  bet  Kin|(  in 
the  late  gloripus   stmggle  aguast 

,  Buonaparte  applanded,  410. 

QUAJBLTERLY  J$eview,  rtmar^u.  on 
the  calumnies  published  in  it,  am  the 
English  8hip-bmlden,o78. 

RADSTOCK,    Lord,  hb    pan^et 

intiUed  "  The  CoUagel^a  FrieDd,** 
considered  and  recommended  to  all 
ChriitiaBs,  .564. 

Redemption,  thai  of  the  worid,  brliie 
mejcits,  sufieriagt,  and  deatb  ti 
Jesus  Christ,  pnoved  by  various 
citojiiiHM  from  Scrip  tnie,  691. 

Reddy  Vi^m,  biatrial  on  an  indiotaBOBt 

.  for  fi)r|ery  considered,  aith  that  of 
Battey,  125 — His  pardon,  consider. 
«d,   86S— 'Is  pro8ecB(ed'%c  tkc 

.  |>rgery  of  aaothac  boad,  andatlf- 
mtirdur,  S64^  365^ 

Betenoe,  serioBs  efiects.  on,  Itaatlie 
inlrodofttion  of  bidia4wilt  ships  to 
British.  Rostry;  described^  6^ 

Reyn^^  Mr.,  hu  Safie  ao  Eastern 
TaIe,considered,.wiitfiastraota,150« 

Biicbmo^ilv  EKibaof^  mmarka  o»  tt 
speech-attha  late<diBae»  given  m 
oommenoratioa  of  Mr.  FiS»  birth 
doy^577. 

MfiM,  Mn,  ha^  peem  on  the  Ubora- 
ti<»iaf  £trope.iaf» 

Aotbuefc,  Mr.,  bis  vMmesioa-  and 
penecatioB  bgF  SitCfeersoBaitow 
noticed|l3(K 

JRamas  Cathtfie^  the  %Merte^  hno- 
aence  of  tb«ir  iicli«o^re«Ma«^S69. 

Russia,  her  coniuct  iimfcatedafAtt 
the  catamds  ae  th«  SdiidNuri^ 
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Aerkwen,  4^  47  —Mr.  Easta- 
pbieve's  work  on  that  sobjccr, 
noticed,  47,  48— The  late  raagnani- 
moujs  condact  of  her  Emperor 
during  tlie  late  conflict,  which  led  to 
tlie  £feat  and  dethronement  of 
Buonaparte,  applauded,  410. 
Russian  euaids  described,  $3 
SANDWICH,  Lord,  just  eulogy  on 

him,  394. 
Scotch,  the  great  number  of^  in  Canada^ 

noticed,  fSd7. 
Semple,  bis  observations  made  on  a 
tour  from  HamburisU,&c.  toGotlen- 
burg,  ID  — Arrives  at  Heligoland 
and  narrowly  escapes  fiom  destnic- 
tion,  11  to  1*  —  Arrives  at  Ham- 
burgh, 14  —  Passes  througli  the 
Hanoverian  terptories,  with  his 
account  of  a  conversation  among  his 
fellow-travellers,  17  —  Arrives  at 
Berlin,  ibid— Departs  for  Dresden, 
81 — Arrives  at  the  head-quarters  tf 
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